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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


With this issue our REview enters upon its fifth year 
by presenting in full the proceedings of the Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, held at Philadelphia, December 28-29, 1914. 

Two sessions were devoted to legislative and administra- 
tive problems connected with workmen’s compensation— 
perhaps the most urgent labor question now before our 
lawmaking bodies. The powerful plea of Congressman 
Daniel J. McGillicuddy of Maine for more just and ade- 
quate compensation for federal employees, with careful 
emphasis on the necessity of a proper administrative com- 
mission to enforce the law, found an immediate echo in the 
address of John Mitchell who, as a member of the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission of New York, is 
assisting in the effective administration of one of the most 
advanced and liberal laws in the country. 

The meeting was given immediate local significance by 
the message of Martin G. Brumbaugh, then governor-elect 
of Pennsylvania, reiterating his determination to work for 
a thorough-going compensation act in his state. Francis 
Feehan, of the Pennsylvania Industrial Accidents Com- 
mission, described the difficulties encountered in drafting 
a satisfactory measure, while questions of compensation 
scale and of administrative method were ably discussed by 
well known commissioners from neighboring states— 
Joseph A. Parks of Massachusetts and Wallace D. Yaple 
of Ohio. 

Of special importance, also, was a preliminary report on 


the first intensive investigation ever attempted in America 
into the operation of a state workmen’s compensation law. 
This study, conducted under the direction of the Associa- 
tion’s Social Insurance Committee, revealed in the New 
Jersey statute substantive and administrative defects so 
serious as to render that law an unsafe model for other 
states to follow. It is a pleasure to note that since the pub- 
lication of the complete report legislative opinion has been 
profoundly modified thereby, especially in Pennsylvania 
where the earlier proposal of administration through the 
courts was supplanted by the governor’s commission plan, 
and in New Jersey itself, where state officials now recom- 
mend fundamental changes. The full text of the report is 
published herewith, in the hope that it will prove helpful 
to friends of equitable compensation legislation in every 
state. 

In connection with the Association’s annual meeting the 
Second National Conference on Unemployment was held 
under the auspices of the American Association on Unem- 
ployment. The proceedings of this conference, with 
reports of special investigations, will follow at an early 
date as the next issue of the Review. 

Joun B. AnpREws, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 


I 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Joint SESSION WITH THE City CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


Presiding Officer: HENRY R. SEAGER 
President, American Association for Labor Legislation 


New York CIty 


PENNSYLVANIA’S OPPORTUNITY IN 10915 


Message from 
Martin G. BRUMBAUGH 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


It is with regret that I find I am unable to attend the eighth 
annual meeting of the American Association for Labor Legislation 
and the Second National Conference on Unemployment under the 
auspices of the American Association on Unemployment. Both topics 
with which you are dealing are of prime importance to all interested 
in the welfare and progress of the state, and I am deeply concerned 
with both. Engagements of long standing, however, make it im- 
possible for me to join in your deliberations. 

In the platform which I wrote last March, and upon which I was 
elected to the governorship of Pennsylvania, I said, “I believe in an 
advanced workingmen’s compensation act and in an employers’ 
liability act that includes large industrial and corporate activity, but 
not the farm and the household.” I still hold that view. 

An advanced workingmen’s compensation and employers’ liability 
law calls for the creation of a state accident board, which shall 
administer the law upon this subject and shall operate a state insur- 
ance fund as a part of the system.. The real purpose of a com- 
pensation law is to provide protection to the man, woman or child 
maimed in an industry and to provide support for their dependents 
in case of either injury or death. 

The end most desired by such legislation is a reduction in the 
tremendous number of industrial accidents occurring each year and 
an equitable adjustment of the burden resulting from these accidents. 
The scale of compensation paid should be adequate, but not suffi- 
ciently high to encourage malingering, and payment should become 
operative automatically and should be obligatory upon employers. 

Not only injuries but so-called occupational diseases should be 
- included in such legislation and the law should be made to apply to 
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all employments other than domestic service in private homes and 
work on the farm. 

Of equal importance is the establishment of proper supervision 
of the insurance funds and the methods of payment employed, so 
that every worker entitled to compensation shall receive the amount 
justly due him during the entire time he is a beneficiary of the 
law. These, I am informed, are the fundamental principles of 
the laws being advocated by your Association, and with them I am 
in hearty accord. 

As to the subject of unemployment, I wish to remind you that 
we have in Pennsylvania in the newly established department of 
labor and industry an instrument capable of the wisest possible 
development and usefulness in these lines. Through the proper 
handling of such an agency of the commonwealth much may be done 
for the relief of unemployment and in the broader field of the 
development of the prosperity of the industries of the state. 

I trust that your deliberations may be most successful. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


DanieEL J. McGILiicuppy 


United States House of Representatives 


I came here to-day not so much to participate in your discussions 
as to express my deep sympathy with the purposes and work of your 
Association and my sincere appreciation of the valuable assistance 
which I have received from its members in promoting the federal 
employees’ compensation bill now pending in Congress. 

The manner in which your organization is calling the attention of 
the country to intolerable conditions and working out in a practical 
way remedial labor legislation is highly commendable. 

Legislation for compensation for injuries to employees by reason 
of accidents and even occupational diseases is no longer an 
experiment. 

As you are aware, the federal government passed its first genera! 
accident compensation law May 30, 1908, and that law went into 
effect August Ist of that year. 

Since the enactment of this law in 1908, twenty-four of the great 
states of this country have enacted compensation laws of one form 
or another, a remarkable approval of the principle involved. 

Many of the statutes in the states are far in advance of the federal 
law. . 

It is a significant fact that in no one of the jurisdictions, federal or 
state, where the compensation principle has been vitalized into law, 
has there appeared any sentiment for the repeal of such laws. On 
the contrary, the universal testimony is that these laws have worked 
well, and everywhere they have been tried there is a strong and 
growing sentiment to extend their scope and liberalize their provi- 
sions. There is no test like the test of practical experience. With 
these proofs and conditions so decidedly in their favor the friends of 
the compensation principle can move forward with confidence that 
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their claims are not only sound in principle but economically 
practical. 

Upon close investigation I am satisfied that our present federal 
compensation law is out of date, unjust and inadequate. 

In the first place, according to the last bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the federal law covers only 
approximately 95,000 persons, or less than one-quarter of the civilian 
employees of the United States. 

I hold that if the compensation idea is sound in principle and 
economically practical, as has been demonstrated, its benefits should 
extend to all eivilian employees of the government and not be con- 
fined to a part. To give it to some and to deny it to others is un- 
justifiable discrimination. To-day practically three-fourths of the 
civilian employees of the federal government are absolutely without 
remedy either in damages or compensation for injuries sustained by 
them in the government employ in case of accident, no matter how 
free from blame they may have been nor how much at fault the 
government may have been in causing the injuries. A man in this 
class of service may be made a helpless cripple for life entirely with- 
out fault on his part and solely through the fault of the federal gov- 
erment acting through its agents and officials, and yet be legally 
not entitled to a penny for damages or for compensation. Practically 
they are the only class of employees thus exposed without remedy in 
the country. Every other employee, either of an individual or of a 
corporation, has his remedy either at common law negligence, em- 
ployers’ liability acts, or compensation measures. 

Shall the great government of the United States be less just and 
liberal towards its employees in the hour of misfortune, for which 
it may be solely to blame, than the private corporation? 

Again, the present federal law makes no provision whatever for 
compensation for occupational diseases contracted in the service as 
a necessary and inevitable consequence of work. I am unable to see 
the difference in principle between incapacity brought on an employee 
by an accident in the course of work, and incapacity brought on by 
a disease which is the necessary and inevitable consequence of his 
work. The effects upon the victim are the same and the only real 
difference in the cause is that one is gradual and the other sudden. 

Many of the administrative features of the present law are highly 
unsatisfactory. But perhaps the greatest fault of the present law 
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is its inadequacy of compensation in certain cases.. If the government 
is to compensate at all it should do so in some measure propor- 
tionately to the injury received. Some of the payments for com- 
pensation under the present law are positively inconsistent with 
reason, justice, or common sense. For instance, in the last bulletin 
issued by the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics it is shown that 
fractures of an arm led to payments of less than $25; loss of an eye, 
to amounts varying between $25 and $50; loss of right arm, less than 
$50; and in three cases of loss of both legs the average compensation 
was $377.40. 

Think of it: For loss of an eye, $25! 

For loss of a right arm, less than $50! 

For loss of both legs, less than $400! 

Compensation is positively a misnomer when applied to payments 
under such conditions. 

These conditions of absurdity, injustice and inadequacy result 
from an inherent defect in the present law, namely, that compensa- 
tion payments must cease when the injured employee is able to 
resume work, and in any case must not continue beyond twelve 
months. 

The nature of the injury is not taken into account except as it 
influences the duration of disability. 

I have not the time to go into the defects of the present law except 
to point out a few of the glaring ones. There are many others. 

It is impracticable to try to amend the present compensation law. 
There would be nothing left of it. The only sensible thing is the 
enactment of a new law covering the whole field. 

As you are undoubtedly aware, for this purpose there is now 
pending in Congress a bill known as H. R. 15222, entitled a bill to 
provide compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries or occupational diseases in the course of their employment, 
and for other purposes. 

This bill has been prepared with great care and after the most 
thorough investigation. Invaluable service in that regard has been 
rendered by members of your Association. 

The bill covers all civilian employees of the United States. It 
provides for compensation for occupational diseases as well as in- 
juries which are the result of accidents. It reduces the waiting 
time from fifteen days, as in the present law, to three days. It pro- 
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vides a general compensation of 66% per cent of the regular pay 
of the injured employee, to continue during the period of disability. 
The payment of this percentage accomplishes a dual purpose; it 
gives the employee reasonable compensation during disability, and 
by withholding 33% per cent of his pay creates an inducement to 
return to work as early as possible and thus discourages the tempta- 
tion to malinger. 

The maximum limit of the compensation payment is $66.67 per 
month. 

It provides reasonable benefits for widows and children and a 
limited class of other dependent relatives. 

The administrative powers are lodged in a commission of three 
to be known as the United States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission, appointed by the President with the advice and consent of 
the senate. 

In addition to its administrative duties, by far its most important 
function is conferred upon this commission by section 36 of the 
proposed bill’ Under this section the commission shall study the 
causes of accidents and occupational diseases among the employees 
covered by the act, and shall from time to time make such recom- 
mendations as it may deem proper to the various departments as 
to the best means of preventing such accidents and occupational dis- 
eases. To my mind this is the most important provision of the bill. 
To compensate for such injuries is good but to institute measures to 
prevent them is far better. 

Under this important provision it is confidently expected by the 
friends of the bill not only that there will result a wise economy for 
the government in the lessening of accidents by preventive measures, 
but also that by lessening suffering and disease a distinct service will 
be rendered to the cause of humanity. 

The enactment of the proposed bill into law will have a large and 
beneficial influence in making the federal government a model for 
the states to follow in sane, just, labor legislation and humane treat- 
ment and kindly consideration for the health, comfort and safety of 
their employees. 


OPERATION OF THE NEW YORK WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION LAW 


JoHN MITCHELL 


State Workmen's Compensation Commission of New York 


I have just been asked to speak on the New York workmen’s com- 
pensation law, and with your permission I shall preface my remarks 
by telling you how I came to be interested in the subject of work- 
men’s compensation. 

You perhaps know that I am not a resident of Pennsylvania, 
although I did live in this state for nearly a year. It was while con- 
ducting the movement among the coal miners of Pennsylvania that 
I came to recognize and appreciate fully the inadequacy of the 
present system of attempting to adjust the relations between em- 
ployers and workmen as far as compensation for industrial injuries 
is concerned. There are 350,000 men who earn their livelihood in 
the mining industry of Pennsylvania, and they, with those im- 
mediately depending on them, constitute one-fifth of all the people 
of this great state. Now it happens that there is a law which requires 
mine foremen to have certificates of competency from the state; and 
the courts have held that a miner injured in the course of employ- 
ment cannot maintain a suit for damages because this law makes 
the mine foreman the responsible party. As a matter of fact, 
the mine foreman in most cases is financially irresponsible, and there- 
fore this law absolves the mining companies, in most cases, from legal 
responsibility for injuries sustained by miners in the course of their 
employment. 

It was because of this peculiar and unusual condition in Pennsyl- 
vania that I became in the early days actively interested in the 
enactment of a workmen’s compensation law. I hope that the 
promises made by all the political parties during the last campaign 
with respect to the enactment of a workmen’s compensation law will 
be carried into effect during the coming session of the Pennsylvania 
legislature. But I would rather that the enactment of a compensation 
law should be indefinitely postponed than that a law should be 
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enacted that does not provide for a commission to administer it. 
As a matter of fact, the compensation law that does not provide for 
the creation of a commission having power to administer it is 
worse than no compensation act at all. In every American state 
the laws are successful just in proportion to the power that is 
placed in the hands of an administrative board. 

In a neighboring state, New Jersey, one of the great defects in 
the law is that no provision was made in the law for a board to 
administer that act, and the result has been that, notwithstanding 
the desire of those who enacted the law, many workmen injured 
in the course of their employment do not receive the compensation 
provided for in the act. 

Now the New York workmen’s compensation act is in many re- 
spects the best law of the kind enacted by any American state, or 
European nation. The rates of compensation are on the whole 
higher than are provided in the law of any other state. It is 
true that in cases of temporary total disability the rate of 6624 per 
cent of wages is provided in the laws of some other states. But 
the rate provided in the New York law for dismemberments is 
higher than that provided in the laws of any other state. 

I would like to take this occasion to pay my compliments to the 
American Association for Labor Legislation because of the splendid 
and efficient services it rendered in the trying time when. workmen’s 
compensation legislation was in the balance in New York State. 

The law was enacted in the latter part of the year 1913. It 
provided that a commission should be created to administer the act. 
It was provided by the law that this commission should have six 
months in which to form its organization and be prepared to do 
business on July 1, 1914. Unfortunately, owing to the fact that 
the legislature in January, 1914, desired to make some further 
amendments, to the law, the commission was not appointed until 
three months of the year 1914 had passed. Therefore the New York 
commission had only three months in which to do the work which 
the law originally contemplated it should be given six months to do. 
The result was that on the Ist of July, when the compensation 
features of the law became effective, the commission was not quite 
ready to go on with the work. On the first day of July and each 
day since that time approximately 1,000 work accidents have been 
reported to our commission. Nearly 1,000 working men and 
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women are injured every day in the state of New York. In 
the state of Pennsylvania I dare say that the ratio of accidents in 
proportion to population is fully as large. There is no other 
business, no other enterprise with which I am familiar, that ever 
started on the first day it was organized with the same amount of 
work to perform that it had to meet six months afterwards when it 
was fully organized. ' 

The result has been that we have not kept quite up with our 
work, and as a consequence the critics of this sort of legislation 
have selected the comparatively few cases in which compensation 
has not been promptly paid and have pointed to those defects as an 
evidence of the failure of this kind of legislation on the whole. I 
make the prediction that in less than three months the New York 
workmen’s compensation law will have developed to such a point 
as to have met the wishes of its most ardent supporters. 

During the past five months—that is up until December 18— 
there have been reported 99,570 accidents. There have been 23,850 
claims made for compensation. Awards have been made and 
compensation paid in 13,179 cases. You will thus observe that of 
the 100,000 accidents reported, but 23,850 have been so serious as 
to entitle the injured to compensation. In other words, of all the 
accidents that occurred in New York in industry, only about 25 
per cent disabled the injured men for a period of two or more weeks, 
while 75 per cent of all injured men resumed work in less than two 
weeks from the time the accident occurred. So that as a matter of 
fact when men speak of the great burden imposed in the operation of 
this law they have failed to take into consideration that 75 per cent 
of the workmen injured receive no compensation at all. 

The New York act provides, of course, for medical attendance 
and hospital services at the expense of the employer. That pro- 
vision of the law applies to workmen who may be injured or disabled 
for only one day. They are entitled to this for a period not exceed- 
ing sixty days. The law provides that men totally but temporarily 
disabled shall receive 6624 per cent of their wages after the first 
two weeks. It provides certain specific indemnity for dismember- 
ments—for the loss of a little finger, 6624 per cent of weekly 
wages for a period of fifteen weeks. For the index finger a much 
higher rate of compensation is paid than for the loss of a little 
finger. For the loss of a hand compensation is paid for 244 weeks, 
for an arm 312 weeks; for a foot 205 weeks, and for the loss of an 
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eye 128 weeks; or for the permanent loss of the use of an eye, a leg 
or a foot, the same rate is paid as for the actual loss of that member. 
Amputations between the elbow and the wrist are equivalent under 
the law to the loss of a hand, and so on. 

The death benefits provided are such that a widow whose hus- 
band has been killed in the course of his employment shall receive 
during widowhood—that is, as long as she lives, or until she re- 
marries—30 per cent of the average weekly wages her husband 
received at the time of his death. For each child under eighteen 
years of age she is entitled to 10 per cent of the wages the father 
was receiving until the child arrives at the age of eighteen. If there 
be no dependent widow then the compensation paid for each of the 
children is 15 per cent. Dependent mothers and fathers are also 
provided for. 

On the whole the compensation provided for in New York is 
higher than that paid in other states. But let me say that one of the 


great sources of surprise to the workmen’s compensation commis- 


sion is not that large amounts are paid in compensation ;—the great 
surprise has been that notwithstanding the liberal provisions of 
this act, the amount of compensation to which workmen are entitled 
is so small. It is remarkable how low wages are when compensa- 
tion is paid out,—and how high they are when men ask for more 
wages ! 

When this act first went into effect many employers of labor 
feared that it would impose such a burden upon them that the in- 
dustries of New York might leave the state and move to Pennsylvania 
or to New Jersey, or to some other state in which the burdens ap- 
peared to be not quite so heavy. As far as I know not a single in- 
dustry has left the state of New York; and as far as I know no 
employer contemplates moving from the state of New York because 
of the enactment of this law. It is true that the cost to the employers 
under a workmen’s compensation act is substantially higher than 
it is under the old employers’ liability act. But there are very few 
employers in the state of New York with whom I have talked who 
do not say that they would many times rather bear the increased 
burden with the satisfaction this law gives them, than return to the 
old system with its interminable quarrels and discord, and all the 
evils that grow out of the litigation in consequence. I think that 
the cost to the employers in the state of New York is higher than 
it should be. I believe that the charge made for insurance is higher 
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than is necessary. I am sure experience will demonstrate that in- 
surance policies can be issued to employers for less cost than is 
now the case. The law provides for four kinds of insurance—stock 
company instirance, mutual company insurance, self insurance upon 
satisfying the commission that the employer is financially responsible, 
and state fund insurance; and our state fund has written more 
business than any company doing business in the state, with the 
possible exception of two. This business has cost on an average 
8 per cent less than is charged by the other companies doing bus- 
iness, and on January 1, as a result of this six months’ experience, 
employers will be enabled to secure insurance from the state fund 
at an average of 20 per cent less than is charged by the stock or 
mutual companies. On January 1 a dividend of 15 per cent will 
be returned to the employers who have bought their insurance from 
the state fund. 

I am not here, of course, to advocate any form of state insurance. 
I am more concerned that the workmen shall receive compensation 
during their disability than I am that any special kind of insurance 
shall be provided. But I do say that the employer, if he must insure 
under the law, should have a state fund in which to place his insur- 
ance if he desires to do so. By this means the companies writing com- 
pensation insurance will be made to compete with the state fund; that 
is, they must sell their insurance at a rate that is reasonable and fair. 
It is true that in the state of New York the state insurance depart- 
ment fixed the minimum rate which insurance companies can charge. 
But the continuance of this cost must depend upon the expense of 
administration and the efforts of the companies, therefore they must 
keep their expense within reasonable limitations, otherwise the state 
fund will secure all the business. 

I have talked much more than the fifteen minutes allotted to 
speakers, and I am going to close by expressing the earnest hope that 
employers and workmen located in the state of Pennsylvania will 
give their support to the movement that is on foot for the enact- 
ment of a comprehensive, adequate workmen’s compensation law 
in this state. Do you know that Pennsylvania is now surrounded on 
all sides by states having workmen’s compensation acts? Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Ohio, New York and New Jersey all have 
workmen’s compensation laws. This great industrial state of Penn- 
sylvania, the greatest industrial state, in some respects, in America, 
should no longer lag behind. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Epwin W. De Leon, President, Casualty Company of America: 
I think the most significant statement made by Mr. McGillicuddy 
regarding the compensation law pending in Congress is that it pro- 
vides for a medical examination of applicants. It is the first time 
that provision has ever been put into a state or federal workmen’s 
compensation act. I think that the gentleman from Maine struck 
the keynote when he said that the medical examination of em- 
ployees is not only distinctly for the benefit of the workmen them- 
selves, but is for the good of the service. A well known psychologist 
in his recent work on Psychology and Industrial Efficiency has 
assumed that the three cardinal considerations in the whole industrial 
problem are, the best possible man, the best possible work, and the 
best possible effect. It may well be said that under these three 
headings is comprehended the sum total of the entire field of en- 
deavor. It is equally fundamental that the best possible man can 
be assured only by.a physical examination to ascertain and maintain 
his physical fitness, and, this being accomplished, it will reasonably 
follow that he will do the best possible work, and with the best 
possible effect. 

The Norton Company of Worcester, Massachusetts, a state to 
which we owe much that is progressive and sound in the field of 
sociology and economics, was perhaps the first manufacturing con- 
cern to establish, in I9I1,,a systematic medical examination of 
workers, with the object of remedying defects that could be remedied 
and of assigning workmen to the kind of employment best suited 
to them as disclosed by such examination. 

The federal government and leading railroad corporations have 
had in force for years a system of physical examination of applicants, 
from a selective point of view, but defects are not remedied; if 
severe they bar the applicant from employment; if slight, they are 
disregarded. At the end of sixteen months’ work, the medical 
staff of the Norton Company announced the following conclusions: 
(1) It is possible for a simply equipped medical department suc- 
cessfully to treat and control the sickness and disability from acci- 
dents in a large factory; (2) a complete physical examination of 
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all employees is not only possible, but is of great advantage to the 
employer and workmen; (3) a system of prophylactic treatment in 
cases of sickness and accident will materially decrease the amount 
of sickness and reduce the loss of time from disability; (4) all 
matters pertaining to the general health of workers and to the 
sanitation of the factory can best be handled by a medical depart- 
ment; (5) a factory hospital, conducted along proper lines, will 
promote a feeling of good will and confidence between employer 
and workmen and will go a long way to dispel antagonism and dis- 
trust between them. 

These conclusions are so logical and so eminently reasonable that 
I am unable to understand how there can be any dissenting opinion 
on the subject. It is gratifying to note the increasing and wide- 
spread interest developing in all parts of the country on this vital 
question. At the beginning of the campaign started three years 
ago by the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute for the systematic phy- 
sical examination of workpeople, the number of employers who 
participated in the conference was one; at present the number 
exceeds 100; the number of employees represented was 20,000; the 
present number is over 200,000; the number of workmen employed 
by employers requiring examination of new workmen was none; 
at the present time the number exceeds 60,000. 

Every consideration of common sense and ordinary business 
judgment leads to the inevitable conclusion that far from there 
being any discrimination against employees involved in the physical 
examination of workmen, the simple fact is gradually but surely be- 
coming recognized by the leaders of industry and by their employees 
that a workman is justified in demanding a healthful, sanitary place 
to work, uncontaminated by diseased fellow-workmen; that an em- 
ployer has a right to surround himself with a healthy, physically 
fit and normal working force; that good business judgment and 
humanitarianism suggest and efficiency demands the conservation of 
life, health and safety of workpeople, and that these results can 
be obtained and maintained only by the medical department of the 
industry and through the systematic physical examination of all 
employees. 


James L. Putnam, Boston: I want to suggest that I think the 
provision of self-insurance in the New York law, where the em- 
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ployer satisfies the state board of his financial responsibility, is of 
great importance. 


Mr. MircHetLt: I am not speaking in opposition to self-in- 
surance, but I want to say that it has many defects. There is not 
a workingman in this country who favors it. In New York we have 
it, and some employers discharge every man who shows physical de- 
fects—that is why we do not find the workingmen advocating self- 
insurance. It is true that the great majority of employers do not 
take advantage of their men in this way, but some very large self- 
insured firms have dismissed workmen who in an examination dis- 
closed physical defects. There are therefore some reasons why 
self-insurance is not a good thing. The premium rate is not affected, 
for employers who carry insurance with the casualty companies or 
with the state fund, by the physical condition of their men. But 
the self-insured, because he himself pays the money, does take this 
factor into account in many cases. He feels that by a physical 
examination and a dismissal of the man not physically fit—or not 
physically perfect—he may reduce his cost. There is nothing to be 
gained in a system that would put out of employment altogether 
men who have physical defects. We would better have no com- 
pensation at all than have all those physically defective unemployed. 


JosrepH A. Parks, Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board: As 
one who is in close touch with the workingmen of Massachusetts I 
want to join John Mitchell in saying that the workmen of that com- 
monwealth are absolutely opposed to physical examination. If 
physical examination is for the workingman’s benefit, to make him 
well after he is found to be diseased, or if he be provided with some 
employment better fitted for his condition, and if the aged be pro- 
vided with work, then we say “Amen” to it. But a system of 
physical examination which will turn them all out of employment, 
with nothing in store for them but public charity, we are absolutely 
opposed to. 


PROFESSOR SEAGER: , I think it only fair to Mr. De Leon to point 
out that the plan he was describing did not involve that sort of dis- 
crimination. 
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Lee K. FRANKEL, Sixth Vice-President, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company: With all due respect to Mr. Mitchell, I question 
whether the working people of the United States are opposed to 
physical examination. My own impression is that they are opposed 
to physical examination under existing conditions. That is, they 
oppose an examination that will permit an employee to be discharged 
without any compensation. In other words, the difficulty is not 
that we are going to examine employees, but that we have not some- 
thing to supplement the compensation act. We have taken only 
the first step in making provision for the working people. We have 
now got to take the next step. At present we are providing in- 
demnity and compensation in case of accident only. We must now 
go further and provide compensation for the sick employee, the 
incapacitated employee, through some system of sickness and in- 
capacity insurance. When we reach the point where a sick 
employee knows that he will receive compensation precisely as he 
receives it to-day at the time of injury, then I think Mr. Mitchell 
will agree with me that the workmen in the United States will not 
oppose physical examination. 


Mr. MitcHett: Your suggestion, Dr. Frankel, would be that we 
first provide for sick insurance before we provide for the physical 
examination? 


Dr. FRANKEL: Yes. 


Mr. De Leon: I find that Iam compelled to get on my feet again. 
I do not claim to advocate what Mr. Mitchell and some others believe 
Ido. I want to repeat that I donot. There is nothing that could be 
fairly construed that way in what I said. In answer to Mr. 
Mitchell’s statement that there is not a single employee in the 
United States in favor of physical examination, I want to say that 
there are 23,000 employees of the International Harvester Company 
who have submitted to an examination periodically in the last three 
years; of that number only twenty objected, but when the purposes 
were explained they were all in favor of it and withdrew their ob- 
_jection. Montgomery, Ward and Company, Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, and many other large companies in which the benefits 
of a systematic periodical examination of working people are 
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apparent, follow this system. Three years ago the Chicago Tuber- 
culosis Institute started a campaign on this subject. At those con- 
ferences just one employer was represented who was interested in 
the subject. To-day over 100 employers are interested in it at those 
conferences. The number of employees represented at those con- 
ferences in the early days was 20,000. To-day the number exceeds 
200,000. This answers Mr. Mitchell. 


Mr. MitcHeLt: You say that those men submitted to a physical 
examination. I will agree with you. That is the answer—they 
submitted to it. 


ArtHuR H. Quinn, Second’ General Vice-President, Umited 
Brotherhood of Carpenters: I would like to ask Mr. DeLeon a 
question. Have you any idea how many of these employees were 
dismissed on account of their physical condition? 


Mr. De Leon: As far as I know none was so dismissed. A 
great many of them were put in other employments, in some position 
which was better suited to their condition. 


Mr. Quinn: And they all passed the physical examination, to 
your knowledge? 


Mr. DE Leon: No, they didn’t all pass. 


Mr. Quinn: I cannot see how it is possible that they were all 
physically perfect. 


Mr. De Leon: No. 


Mr. Quinn: Well, you say that they submitted willingly to this 
examination. I want to take the ground that I doubt that, for in 
the large corporations you mentioned, an employee must take an 
examination or else lose his job. 


Peter J. Brapy, Allied Printing Trades Council, New York: 
While on this subject I want to call attention to the fact that while 
the harvester company’s employees submitted to the examination, 
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they are not organized, they have no union to look after their in- 
terests. ‘This company also has a large establishment in New York 
and it has been my job at times to come into contact with a great 
many of the employees; and I know positively that before the 
enactment of a workingmen’s compensation law in New York 
notices were put up that a physical examination would take place on 
a certain date. We looked on this with suspicion, and the unions— 
a portion of these employees are organized—decided to inform their 
members that any physical examination to be made would be taken © 
care of by the unions, not by a doctor selected by the employers. 
The members were also advised that as soon as they were told to 
leave their work and go to the room designated for examination they 
were to refuse. The result was that the physical examination did 
not go through in that particular establishment. Now I can say 
that that happened in three or four places in New York, and I can 
say further that in my own particular industry some of the em- 
ployers indicated that they would like to follow the same principle of 
compulsory examinations. The unions indicated that the men might 
refuse to work, with the result that the employers have dropped 
that method of physical examination. Some men have slight phys- 
ical defects and might be sent away, and at the same time they are 
perfectly able to obtain and to perform their work. For that reason 
we are opposed in New: York State to any method of examination 
which has for its purpose the elimination of the man who may not be 
physically fit, because he then becomes a burden to the community 
and has to be looked after in another way. But if the physical 
examination has for its purpose the eradication of disease, and is 
in the interests of the employee, I think we would work along 
with that. 


James O. Carr, Schenectady, N. Y.: I would like to say, for 
the benefit of those employed, that I think you are all attacking this 
proposition from the wrong standpoint. I believe that you will 
find in time that the medical examination of the workman is just 
as important as your workmen’s compensation laws. 

Medical examination has been a regular firebrand from the time 
it started, and it was never thought of from the labor men’s stand- 
point until after somebody said it was put into operation in the 
state of New York. But it has been in operation for years in many 
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industries. And I will tell you why I believe it is the right thing. 
The employment of labor in future, judging from the advancement 
that is being made in the industrial world to-day, is going to be just 
as much of a science as the making of the best of machinery, and 
you cannot get away from it. Heretofore, due to the chaotic condi- 
tions that have existed in this country, due to the marvellous develop- 
ment in industry, there has been no thought of whether a man was 
suitable for the job for which he applied or not. It was a case of 
making the man fit the job; it was not a case of making the job fit 
the man. 

But with your medical examination, what will be the result? If 
a man applies for work in one trade and his physical condition is 
such that he is not able to carry on the work in that trade, there will 
be an opportunity to put that man at some kind of work that his 
physical condition will permit him to do, and in that way he will be 
affected as much as his employer. And when you get to the point 
where you can assist the man whose physical condition is such 
that he is fitted for only a certain kind of work, I say you are doing 
him the greatest benefit you can possibly do him to place him in 
that particular kind of work. You are not throwing him down or 
putting him in a position where he is going to have his present 
feeble condition endangered, but you are putting him where that 
condition may be bettered, and giving him a chance to earn his liveli- 
hood. With all the struggle that is going on to-day to stamp out 
tuberculosis, does any man here say that it is not a righteous thing 
to prevent a man affected with the disease from working side by 
side with one not so affected? That is one of the things that medical 
examinations are intended to cover, and it is going to protect the 
workman rather than discharge him and put him out of industry. 

Some employers are perhaps examining their employees for the 
purpose of discharging them, but believe me, the men whose hearts 
are big and the men who are doing things for the workmen to-day 
are in the large corporations and connected with them, just as much 
as they are on the outside. It does not fit in with present-day ex- 
perience to say that no man who is connected with a corporation is 
not a man with a heart inside him. He is human just the same as 
any other man, and the fact that he works for the corporation for 
a livelihood is nothing against him. 

I believe that the thing for the man who is interested in labor to 
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do is to work with the man who believes in medical examination, be- 
cause through that cooperation will come the desired result. The 
greatest way of accomplishing a result to-day is cooperation—not 
fighting. And I am convinced that in the years to come you will 
all see that medical examination, if it is carried out along the lines 
that I believe in and the lines which are right, will be one of the 
best things that has ever been done in this kind of work since 
it began. 


Joun Price Jackson, Commissioner of Labor and Industry, 
Pennsylvamia: We have seen Pennsylvania represented here this 
afternoon as one of the black spots on the compensation map— 
I am not sure but maybe it is a black spot on the back of the 
program. I think that one of the representatives of the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania should on this account make a statement for 
the benefit of our brothers and sisters from other states. We of 
Pennsylvania are a conservative people. We have our Quakers, 
probably as fine a type of people as are to be found in the world; 
we have our Germans, a strong industrious people; we have our 
Scotch-Irish with their impulsive energy and sense of rectitude—a 
magnificent triumvirate making for stability in the population of 
the United States. This population is so strong that it is absorbing 
enormous numbers of immigrants and training them into excellent 
citizens. 

With reference to this matter of compensation, we have moved on 
to a point which indicates that the end will soon be reached. 
For instance, our present governor has urged compensation for four 
years and given the reasons therefor with much force. Our 
governor-elect submitted a letter to you stating that he is strongly 
in favor of compensation. Our great political parties, representing 
the whole mass of the people, have all pledged themselves to com- 
pensation, Pennsylvania will come upon the compensation map and 
be a white spot within a very short period. We shall have the 
experience of Mr. Mitchell of the New York commission, the ex- 
perience of Massachusetts, and of Ohio and Wisconsin before us, 
and shall profit thereby and improve upon that which has been 
done in other states. In other words, Pennsylvania, though con- 
servative, will in the field of accident control and compensation soon 
take the leading position among the states which she now holds in 
so many of the branches of industrial endeavor. 
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The whole industrial accident problem was impressed upon me 
most forcibly a year and a half ago, when I was invited to a meet- 
ing of a labor organization where they brought in for my special 
benefit, on stretchers and otherwise, every crippled member within 
the district. That experience fixed firmly in my mind the thought 
that the big thing we have to do is to prevent accidents. 

I do not in the least mean to say that we should not take care 
of the injured man and his family. That is only right and humane; 
but I am particularly in favor of compensation not only because 
it aids men and their families in times of stress, but also because 
compensation acts can be drawn which will tend actually to eliminate 
a large percentage of our accidents, so that compensation will be 
unnecessary. 


FrANcis B. Brppte, Philadelphia: The situation, as I understand 
it, is that the newly elected legislature will be very glad to pass a 
workmen’s compensation act, but it also will be very glad to favor 
any “red herring” which may be dragged across the trail. 

In looking at these things, let us look at the practical end. Penn- 
sylvania is conservative, and the great weight of public opinion in 
this state is molded as much as by any one other influence by the 
large employers who will have a very important say in the coming 
legislature as to what form of compensation law shall be passed. 
I am certain that no such liberal act as that in New York can be 
passed in Pennsylvania. I am certain that compensation of 65 per 
cent of wages is quite an impossible thing at present. And moreover, 
one of the demands put forward generally by your Association, and 
one of the things which I understand it considers essential, is that this 
legislation shall be compulsory. There is no doubt that such a 
provision in Pennsylvania would be unconstitutional, and therefore 
I wish to ask your chairman, and to appeal to you as a body, before 
pushing any legislation from an ideal point of view, to take up this 
matter with those who are in touch with local conditions, and par- 
ticularly with the industrial board, who already have drafted an 
act, after submitting these questions to local leaders of various 
interests. Before creating a public opinion—which is all these meet- 
ings are especially gathered for—let us find out exactly what the 
conditions are, and see if we cannot work together. It will not be 
clear sailing by any means this year in the legislature. 
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Van Bittner, President, District No. 5, United Mine Workers 
of America: I agree with the last speaker, and also with the com- 
missioner of the department of labor and industry, that Pennsylvania 
is a conservative state. Those who are in poorhouses, and the 
dependents of those in their graves who have been injured in the 
industries of this great state, will agree with those speakers that it 
is a very conservative state, at least in taking care of its injured 
workmen and women. At the last session of the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature labor had agreed, with the commission appointed by the gov- 
ernor, On a compensation measure for this state, which was one of 
the most illiberal compensation bills prepared for any legislature in 
any state in this country, only providing about 50 per cent of com- 
pensation for total permanent disability. But the corporations— 
knowing no party lines whatever—were so conservative that they 
decided among themselves it would be impossible for them to live 
in this great commonwealth if the proposed compensation bill became 
a law. 

While the great political parties in all their platforms in this state 
have declared that they are in favor of compensation laws, none of 
them up to the present time has said that it would favor even the 
illiberal bill proposed by the commission appointed by the governor. 

So I say to you that while we frankly desire that Pennsylvania 
shall have a compensation law, there is going to be much hard labor’ 
before an adequate measure is passed. And I am sure that while 
there may be some argument as to whether workmen favor physical 
examination or not, there is no argument as to whether or not they 
favor a compensation law. They do! All workingmen and work- 
ingwomen favor compensation laws. 

And now just one word relative to physical examination. I feel 
that the time will never come when men will be especially suited to 
certain industries. I feel that you may as well have a man take a 
physical examination before he is allowed to go into the insurance 
business or to become an employer of labor as to compel him to 
undergo a physical examination before entering any other employ- 
ment. Tuberculosis has been used as an example. But industry 
is one of the causes of tuberculosis. When the tenement houses in 
our large cities have been improved, when our large industries are 
such that tuberculosis will be prevented, then fellow-workmen will 
not contaminate one another with tuberculosis or any other disease. 
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Representing the coal miners, I say that 65 per cent or 67 per cent 
of the men who work in the mines of this state over ten years have 
miners’ asthma, and under existing conditions it would be a crime 
to compel these men to undergo a physical examination and then 
discharge them, simply because they could not stand the test, in 
order that the employers may not have to pay them compensation. 
The reason that compels the workers for Sears, Roebuck and the 
others to work for a wage that is not adequate to keep men and 
women properly is the same reason that causes them and the em- 
ployees of other large concerns to submit to physical examinations. 
It is the same as submitting to paying $8 a ton for anthracite coal 
here in Philadelphia—you must either do that or freeze to death. 
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FOREWORD 


When the Social Insurance Committee of the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation was created in December, 1912, 
it was believed that the experimentation with various types of 
workmen’s compensation laws which was then in _ progress 
should be followed as soon as possible by more permanent and 
uniform legislation based upon practical experience in America. 
With this end in view, inquiries have continuously been pros- 
ecuted for the purpose of bringing out the strong and the weak 
features of existing laws. By this means, it has been hoped, the 
principles which have met the test of practical experience might 
be given wider application, while those which experience has 
proven defective might be discarded in future legislation. 

With one-half of the forty-eight states under the com- 
pensation system, the committee put forth a concise printed 
statement embodying its conclusions concerning Standards for 
Workmen's Compensation Laws. The essential features there 
outlined are urged on the basis of careful study of the whole 
question. As one of the functions of the Association for Labor 
Legislation is to promote the enactment of uniform labor laws, 
it has earnestly recommended these standards to the careful 
consideration of legislators and of those who are interested in 
social progress the country over. 

Various types of compensation laws are now in operation. 
The Massachusetts model, the Michigan plan, the Ohio and 
the Washington systems, are much on the tongue. One year 
ago a member of our Social Insurance Committee through a 
hasty survey of the Massachusetts, Ohio and Washington in- 
surance features brought to our attention their successes as well 
as some weaknesses. 

In 1914 the secretary succeeded in raising a special fund 
for the purpose of continuing these investigations. Mr. S. 
Bruce Black and Mr. Solon De Leon, with several clerical as- 
sistants, were employed under the direction of the secretary 
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and in frequent conference with members of the Social Insur- 
ance Committee to make a thorough, impartial study of the ac- 
tual operation of the New Jersey compensation law. 

New Jersey was selected as being the first American state 
permanently to put into effect a compensation system. This law 
went into operation on July 4, 1911, and the records of three years’ 
experience were therefore available. The law frequently had been 
recommended as a model in non-compensation states by groups of 
- insurance men and employers. Certain enthusiasts of their number 
even hailed it as “the one compensation law in America which 
is satisfactory to all concerned.” Under the circumstances, a care- 
ful investigation of the New Jersey plan appeared to be most de- 
sirable. 

This investigation in New Jersey involved the examination of 
hundreds of court records and accident reports, numerous con- 
ferences with representative employers, workers, insurance men, 
physicians and lawyers, and many inquiries among the charity or- 
ganizations and hospitals in addition to the following up of in- 
dividual cases to the homes of the injured or of their dependents. 
The question continually in mind throughout the investigation was 
“Does the New Jersey law of. 1911 satisfactorily fulfill the purposes 
of compensation legislation?” 

Three dominant characteristics distinguished the New Jersey 
act of 1911 from the majority of compensation laws. These im- 
portant features which were opposed to pronounced tendencies in 
recent legislation were: 

1, The court procedure plan of administration instead of 

the board or commission plan; 

2. No insurance requirement or regulation of insurance 

writing ; 

3. A low scale of compensation. 

Briefly, the investigation showed that although compensation 
in New Jersey marked a great advance beyond the discredited lia- 
bility system, there had been, nevertheless, under this New Jersey 
law, very many occurrences which were to be roundly condemned. 
In many cases no compensation whatever was paid. Petitions to 
the courts had frequently resulted in irregular settlements. Often 
injured workmen had been induced to settle for amounts less than 
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they were entitled to receive under the law, and judges had ap- 
proved such settlements. In some cases the dependents of killed 
workmen had been totally deprived of compensation because the 
New Jersey law failed to provide proper security for the pay- 
ment of awards. In other cases, even when dependents did re- 
ceive the maximum amount under the law, the hardships involved 
in attempting to keep a family together on one-half the former in- 
come had been so extreme as to lead into the familiar channels 
of poverty, with aid from private charities, with the widow bowed 
over the washtub or straining her eyes at the needle, and with 
young children taken from school to swell the ranks of child labor. 
; The report of the investigation, in the following pages, traces 
step by step the most important developments under the New 
Jersey system during the first three years of its operation. This 
report discloses numerous pitfalls which, it is believed, should 
be avoided by future legislators and draftsmen not only in New 
Jersey but in all other states. With especial clearness the report 
indicates that every compensation law should provide for: 
1. The creation of an administrative commission to enforce 
the law; 
2. Security for the prompt and certain payment of com- 
pensation awards through some system of insurance; and 
3. Necessary medical attendance, a waiting period of not 
more than one week, and a scale of compensation pay- 
ments based on not less than two-thirds of wages. 
Perhaps New Jersey, as one of the pioneer compensation states, 
may be excused for some of her early blunders, but surely neither 
New Jersey nor any other state can be held entirely blameless if 
in future legislation those blunders are either repeated or allowed 
to stand uncorrected. It is a pleasure to note that New Jersey 
officials have this month recommended to the legislature important 
amendments to bring the law up to the suggested standards. 
Joun B. ANDREwS, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 
New York, February, 1915. 


Three Years under the New Jersey Workmen’s 
Compensation Law 


The New Jersey workmen’s compensation act of 1911 was the 
outgrowth of an investigation made by the state “commission 
to investigate into the question of employers’ liability,’ appointed 
pursuant to the legislative resolution of 1910. The bill recom- 
mended by this commission was passed by the legislature, and 
was approved by the governor April 4, 1911. The law went into 
operation July 4, 1911, the first state compensation act in America 
to become and to remain effective. Suit was instituted almost 
immediately to test the constitutionality of the measure, which after 
going through all the lower courts, resulted in a decision by the 
state court of errors and appeals upholding the act in July, 1914, 
in Lizzie Alida Sexton v. Newark District Telegraph Company. 

The law was amended in several particulars by successive legis- 
latures, but at the time of the investigation stood, in its main pro- 
visions, practically as originally enacted. It was elective as to 
private employers; as to the state and its counties, municipalities 
or other governing bodies or boards it was compulsory except with 
regard to employees receiving more than $1,200 a year or holding 
elective offices. Election to come under the act was presumed. 
The defenses of assumption of risks, fellow servant’s fault and 
contributory negligence (except wilful) were abrogated for all 
employers, the grounds of liability to employees of contractors 
were extended, and the burden of proof of wilful negligence was 
shifted upon the employer. Employers coming under the act were 
to pay the compensation prescribed therein; employers not coming 
under the act were still liable to suits for unlimited damages. All 
private employments except casual labor were covered, including 
domestic service and farm labor. The injuries entitling to com- 
pensation were personal injuries by accident arising out of and 


in the course of employment, unless intentionally self-inflicted or 
the result of intoxication. 
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The scale of compensation provided was, at the time of the 
investigation, nearly four years after its enactment, one of the 
lowest in the country. No compensation was allowed for the first 
two weeks after the injury. Medical and surgical aid was limited 
to the first two weeks and to $50, For the dependents of work- 
men killed it provided from 35 per cent. for one dependent, to 60 
per cent. for six dependents, of the weekly wage, with a minimum 
of $5 and a maximum of $10 a week, except that if the total wage 
was less than $5 full wages were to be paid, for a period of 300 
weeks. For total disability it allowed 50 per cent. of the weekly 
wage during the period of disability, not to extend beyond 300 
weeks, except in the case of permanent total disability, when the 
compensation was payable for 400 weeks; here also the lower and 
upper limits of $5 and $10 applied, except that if the total wage 
at the time of injury was less than $5, only that total was to be 
paid. If death resulted from an accident, the expense of the 
last sickness and burial were to be paid whether or not there 
were dependents, the burial expenses being limited, however, to 
$100. Non-resident alien dependents were excluded from benefits. 
No insurance or other security for payment of claims was required. 

No administrative body was provided to enforce the act, but 
employer and employee were supposed to arrive at an agreement. 
Disputes were referred to the twenty-one county common pleas 
courts in the state, which had summary powers of settlement and 
which might also, in certain specified cases, upon application of 
either party, commute future payments to a lump sum discounted 
at 5 per cent. annually. To “observe in detail, so far as possible, 
the operation” of the act, and to report recommendations to the 
legislature, an “employers’ liability commission” was created, com- 
posed of six members, at least two of whom must be representatives 
of organized labor, who were to hold office for two years. The 
.members of the commission served without pay, but employed a 
permanent secretary and were empowered to call upon the state 
labor department for necessary clerical assistance. 

As the law went into effect on April 1, 1911, and the investi- 
gation was carried down to practically the end of 1914, some- 
what more than three years’ operations under the law were avail- 
able for study. It was found that each of the outstanding features 
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of the New Jersey law, namely (1) the court procedure plan of 
administration instead of the board or commission plan; (2) ab- 
sence of any insurance requirement or sufficient regulation of in- 
surance writing; and (3) a low scale of compensation, had re- 
sulted in hardship and injustice to the victims of industrial acci- 
dents or to their dependents. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Contrary to the practice in the majority of compensation 
states, New Jersey created no machinery for the administration 
of her workmen’s compensation act. The “employers’ liability 
commission” established by the law was in no sense administrative, 
its powers being limited to observing the operation of the act, to 
issuing annual reports, and to recommending to the legislature 
any changes which might upon experience be found advisable. 
The law provided the rules in accordance with which settlements 
were supposed to be made between the employer and the employee. 
Only when no satisfactory settlement could be reached was the 
state brought into the matter, by a petition to the county court 
of common pleas (of which there are twenty-one in the state) 
for a hearing. The court was required to hear such witnesses as 
were presented and “in a summary manner” decide the merits of 
the controversy. 

Under this system one of the important purposes of a work- 
men’s compensation law, the making accessible of full and ac- 
curate reports of all industrial accidents as a basis for computa- 
tion of insurance rates and for preventive regulations, was utterly 
frustrated. The New Jersey law requiring all industrial accidents 
causing death or two weeks’ disability to be reported to the de- 
partment of labor resulted in the reporting in 1913 of 5,983* acci- 
dents, and in 1914 of 6,786?. The clause requiring insurance 
companies to report all settlements enabled the department to some 
extent to check the employers’ reports; in a large proportion of 
cases 1t was found that the employer had not reported the acci- 
dent. Of the 432 court cases reported during the fiscal year 1914, 
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2Employers’ Liability Commission, Report for the Year 1914. 
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of which at least 111 were fatal, only 40 per cent. had been re- 
ported by the employer. In proportion to the total number of per- 
sons in gainful occupations in the state (1,074,360)1, the 1914 
accident figure would indicate a reportable accident rate of 6.3 a 
1,000. In Massachusetts, where accident reporting is admittedly 
more thorough, 90,168 accidents were reported for 1913, of which 
24.4 per cent., or 22,001, resulted in two weeks’ disability or death,? 
indicating on a basis of 1,531,068* gainfully occupied a rate for 
this class of accidents of 14.4 a 1,000. In view of the similarity 
of occupational distribution of the population in Massachusetts — 
and New Jersey, it seems probable that there occur in the latter 
state no fewer than 13,000 to 15,000 reportable accidents annually, 
of which only about half are now reported. The incompleteness 
of the New Jersey figures is recognized by the state officials them- 
selves, the employers’ liability commission declaring that during 
the fiscal year of 1913 reports were received from only about 1,000 
of the 5,000 manufacturers listed with the department of labor.‘ 

Of the accidents reported, only 12 per cent. of the non-fatal 
and 3 per cent. of the fatal occurred outside of the law. If the 
- same ratio holds among the cases which are not reported, thousands 
of accidents must be occurring every year which are subject to com- 
pensation but in which there is no record whatever of any settle- 
ment that may have been made. For all administrative purposes 
these cases are irretrievably lost. The injured worker and his 
dependents may have received only a part of their legal benefits, 
or more probably were deprived of them altogether—in the absence 
of a central administrative body there is no way of determining 
which. 

Only a small number, again, of the reported cases found their 
way to court. Between 250 and 300 of the accidents reported each 
year occurred outside the law and entitled the sufferers to no com- 
pensation whatever. Of the 2,047 accidents reported from the 
time the law went into effect, on July 4, 1911, to February 10, 1912, 


1Thirteenth Census, Vol. IV, Occupation Statistics, p. 124. 
2Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board, First Annual Report, pp. 7, 18. 
8Thirteenth Census, Vol. IV, Occupation Statistics, p. 111. 

Employers’ Liability Commission, Report for the Year 1913, p. 5. 
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only 1,808 were covered by its provisions,t of which ten were 
settled by court appeal. In the fiscal year 1912 (November a2 
1911, to October 31, 1912, which partly overlaps the period just 
referred to) 6,635 accidents were reported, of which at least 6,271 
were under the law; of these, 133 were referred to the courts.’ 
As many as 5,983 accidents were reported for 1913 and 6,786 for 
1914. Of these, 5,671 in 1913 and 6,513 in 1914 occurred under 
the law; but the court records, including several which due to the 
dilatoriness of the various county court clerks failed to reach the 
department at the proper time, numbered for these two years 
respectively 293 and 432. In 1912 the court cases formed only 
6 per cent., in 1913 they formed only 6.8 per cent., and in 1914 
they formed only 6.6 per cent., of all compensation cases. 

The nature of the settlements in the cases not referred to court 
will be discussed later. The operations of the courts are the first 
consideration. 

Under the New Jersey law a compensation case came into 
court either (1) because of non-agreement, or (2) because of 
non-payment, or (3) upon a petition for commutation of the claim 
to a lump sum. Somewhat’ more than half of the cases were 
brought in for the last named purpose. 

For the one-year period, November 1, 1912, to October 31, 
1913, Mr. Black examined the 293 court records transmitted by the 
clerks of the county courts to the state department of labor at 
Trenton; Mr. De Leon examined 428 of the 432 court records trans- 
mitted during the succeeding year ending October 31, 1914, four 
of these records being filed after the date of the study. 

A careful study of the settlement of disputes under the com- 
pensation law, through the courts, shows that this method of admin- 
istration defeated in a considerable measure the purposes of the 
compensation act because of 

(1))The delay of court procedure; 

(2) The cost of court procedure; and 


(3) The unfitness of courts for the settlements of compensa- 
tion claims, 


1Employers’ Liability Commission, Report to Date of March 19, 1912, p. 5. 
?Employers’ Liability Commission, Report for the Year 1912, pp. 5, 7. 
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Delay of Court Procedure-——Examination by Mr. Black of 
the court awards in the seventy-two fatal cases on file for the 
fiscal year 1913 showed that the average time elapsing between 
the date of the accident and the date of the award was twenty- 
seven and a half weeks, and that in only five cases had any- 
thing been paid the petitioner before the award was made. 
Examination of the court awards in 154 unselected non-fatal 
cases out of the 221 received by the commission during the 
same fiscal year showed that in the 130 cases in which the dates 
were given the average time from the date of the accident to the 
award was thirty-three weeks. In only thirty-five of these cases 
was anything paid the petitioner before the award, and in only 
sixteen was the amount approximated which was due under the 
act for the period before the award. 

Similar examination by Mr. De Leon of the court awards in 
111 fatal cases on file for the fiscal year 1914 showed that in the 
ninety-four cases in which the dates were given the average time 
between the accident and the award was thirty-four and three- 
quarter weeks, and that in only eleven cases had any benefits been 
paid before the award was made. Among 317 non-fatal records 
for 1914 there were only 232 in which both dates were given, and 
in these cases the average time elapsed between accident and 
award was thirty-seven weeks and one day. In only eighty-seven 
of the last named cases was anything paid to the petitioner before 
the award. 

The following cases illustrate the delay in getting awards 
from the courts: 


A widow and five children waited seventeen weeks for an award of 
$1,500. (No. 52.) (See Appendix for list of “One Hundred Seventy-Two 
Illustrative Cases.’’) 

A widow and infant waited a year and twelve weeks for an award of 
$3,000 in weekly payments. (No. 345.) 

A dependent mother waited two years and eight weeks for an award 
of $1,500 in weekly payments. (No. 343.) 

Additional typical cases illustrating delay in the settlement of depend- 
ents’ claims are Nos. 6, 8, 9, 21, 75, 303, 321, 347, 368, 408 and 412. 


Not only dependents in fatal cases but workmen and their 
families in non-fatal cases were made to suffer by the delays of 
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court procedure in settling claims. Compensation is intended to 
be paid during the time when the workman or his family is with- 
out income. The delay involved in court action defeated this 
end, often with demoralizing effects upon the family. Thus: 


William K., a carpenter’s laborer, was injured by the fall of a floor 
on August 25, 1913. His left leg and three ribs were broken, and his knee 
and ankle were bruised, resulting in more than eighteen weeks’ total in- 
capacity and a permanent partial disability. Five persons, his wife and 
four children, were dependent on him. . Two months after the accident 
the employer gave him $75 “as complete settlement,” but followed this 
with various small sums until $82 had been paid, and then stopped alto- 
gether. The injured man petitioned the court for full compensation, and 
forty-two weeks after the injury received a favorable decision. The court 
estimated that the permanent disability amounted to a 75 per cent. impair- 
ment of the use of the leg, and awarded 13144 weeks’ compensation at 
$5.50 per week in addition to benefits at the same rate for the period of 
total incapacity. While the case was pending the injured man was obliged 
to receive charitable assistance for some time and to send his children to 
his mother for support. In order to recover the compensation legally due 
him he had to pay a counsel fee of $100. (No. 656.) 

Joseph S., a hatter, was injured on December 24, 1914, by a falling shaft. 
He had a wife, and five children all between two and fourteen years. 
He was in a hospital for two weeks and then in bed at home, the entire 
treatment costing, he reports, more than $500. The casualty company with 
which his employer was insured stopped paying compensation after the 
first month, and it was not until five months thereafter that the court decided 
in favor of the man’s claim. In the meantime the family was kept from 
starvation partly by the temporary work of the wife in a cigar factory 
and partly by help from fraternal societies. (No. 24.) 

Joseph V., a workman with a wife and two children, received an in- 
jury to his eye causing temporary total disability. At the time of the in- 
vestigation he had been disabled eight weeks and was still suing for com- 
pensation. The family was meanwhile supported by the work of the wife 
and the assistance of a charity organization. (No. 231.) 


Even when there was no family dependent upon the tempo- 
rarily incapacitated workman, the effects upon him of the law’s 
delays were not infrequently distressing. 


Mike R. was injured by a door falling on his arm, totally disabling 
him for twenty-two weeks and leaving the arm partially disabled. The 
employer was insured in a casualty company, but compensation was refused 
the injured. A lawyer instituted suit and after the case was postponed 
four times the lawyer and the insurance representative agreed to settle 
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for $190. Of the $190, $65 went to the lawyer and $27 to the physician who 
appeared as a witness. During the twenty-two weeks the man was totally 
incapacitated he had nothing to live on except $15 given him at various 
times by his lawyer. For the rest of his expenses he ran into debt. (No. 232.) 


Richard H., a railroad worker, received a favorable award from the 
court twenty-two weeks after the accident which totally incapacitated him 
for at least 300 weeks. While awaiting the court’s decision he was forced 
to incur debts for medical attention. (No. 107.) 


Additional cases of this type are Nos. 455 and 644. 


Often the period of delay was so long that benefits were not 
paid until the injured workman had completely recovered and 
returned to work. Of fifty-three awards for temporary total dis- 
ability which were made ‘by the courts in 1913, fifteen were for 
disabilities that had already ceased. Among the court records 
received by the department in 1914, many of which deal with 
injuries of earlier date, a number of similar cases were found. 
For instance: 


Henry C. was injured on December 24, 1911, being disabled for six 
weeks. On December 9, 1913, a year and ten months after he had re- 
turned to work, the court ordered the payment of the benefits due. 
(No. 481.) 


Dennis G., a laborer, was injured on January 18, 1913. It was not 
until June 29, 1914, a year and four weeks after the end of the disability, 
that the court awarded him a lump sum in payment. of the overdue benefits. 
(No. 448.) 


Similar cases are Nos. 138, 171, 462, 480, 482, 485, 491, 500, 574, 666, 696. 
and 697. 


That this great delay was due to the system rather than to 
the New Jersey courts in particular is shown by an investiga- 
tion made by the Maryland and New York Insurance Depart- 
ments of settlements made by the Maryland Casualty Company in 
Illinois previous to the creation of an administrative board. In 
eighteen fatal cases it was found that the average time between 
the date of accident and the date of settlement was seven months 
and twelve days. In contrast, reports of death claims filed with 


1Maryland and New York Insurance Departments, Report on Ex- 
amination of the Maryland Casualty Company, 1914, p. 28. 
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the Ohio Industrial Commission in 1914 show the average period 
between death and award to be seven and five-sevenths weeks for 
the 235 undisputed cases, and eleven and three-sevenths weeks for 
the twenty-nine disputed cases. In Massachusetts, according to 
a member of the industrial accident board, the average lapse of 
time in death cases when no question is raised as to liability and 
when no misunderstanding exists in regard to the amount due 
under the act, is approximately ten days. In cases where there is 
a question as to liability the average time elapsing between accident 
and settlement is forty-seven days. 

Cost of Court Procedure—In 131 of 154 unselected non-fatal 
court cases examined in New Jersey for the fiscal year 1913, the em- 
ployment of counsel for both parties was specifically mentioned. 
The employment of counsel was also mentioned in fifty-nine out 
of sixty-nine unselected fatal cases in the same period. From 
lawyers who are engaged in compensation cases it was learned that 
only rarely did the petitioner go to court without a lawyer and that 
the defendant was almost invariably represented by an attorney. 

The law provided that the fees payable to the attorney for the 
petitioner must be fixed by the court, and it was unlawful to collect 
or contract for any fee in excess of the amount thus fixed. Of the 
154 awards mentioned above, eighty-four stated the fee allowed 
the petitioner’s counsel by the court. The average fee in these 
cases was $66.50; the average award, $756. In four cases the fee 
for the petitioner’s counsel was taxed against the defendant. 

Of the 432 court records for the fiscal year 1914, all except 
four had been received by the employers’ liability commission at 
the time of the investigation. Of the 428 records then on file, 
claimants’ counsel fees ranging from $5 to $300 were mentioned as 
paid in 173 cases, making a total expenditure of $10,213. In thirty- 
three cases the fee was $25 and in thirty-one cases it was $50; the 
next most common fee was $75, of which there were seventeen in- 
stances. The average fee was over $59. Claimant’s counsel fees 
were taxed against the defendant entirely in one case and in part 
in two cases. The following brief list illustrates the range of peti- 
tioner’s counsel fees both in absolute amount and in proportion to 
the amount of compensation involved: 


\ 
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Compensation Percentage, Fee 


Case Fee Involved of Award 
CNOm4S9 etek chen $ 15 $ 519 3 
CNomo IG) eee as cas s.- 100 2,055 5 
CONOR S86) ima vee ce ne 150 2,082 7 
CNop 345). oes es 300 3,000 10 
NOS 74 i eee es 10 75.42 13 
Giese 4551) eats cance 50 342 14 
(AN Os390)) feet a. 8a. 225 1,500 15 
GVO M481) Ss 6. ose aks 5 30 16-2/3 
GNo. 540)... sce ct 40 186 21 
(No. 448)............ 45 180 25 
(CONOR AG2 nie ee ss 25 65 38 


Other interesting examples of plaintiffs’ counsel fees will be found in 
cases No. 21, 125, 303, 347, 355, 368, 480, 491, 581, 618, 656, 660, 666, 694, 
696 and 697. 


The defendant also had his counsel’s fee to pay, and as it was 
not fixed by the court, and because the defendant could usually 
afford and found it advisable to employ the best lawyers, the 
average fee was probably larger than the fees paid by the peti- 
tioner’s counsel. 


As disputes involved the degree and duration of disability, a 
large proportion of all court hearings required expert testimony 
by physicians. Ordinarily each party had at least one witness and 
occasionally more were called in. A customary fee charged by phy- 
sician witnesses was $25. Considering all these expenses, the cost 
of obtaining settlement through the court averaged from $150 to 
$175 for both parties. Occasionally the cost of an award was 
several times this amount. With an average award of $756, as in 
1913, it is seen that the cost of a court hearing equalled between 
1/5 and 1/4 of the award. In 1913, records of 293 court cases were 
filed with the department, and in 1914 this number was 432. The 
cost of litigation in these cases probably amounted to between 
$50,000 and $60,000 a year. 

On the other hand, it was justly claimed by attorneys that the 
fees involved in compensation were not enough to make it worth 
while to take any case involving less than $300 or $400. It was 
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claimed that fees to the petitioner’s counsel were based on the size 
of the award and not on work put in by the attorney. An ex- 
amination of the records shows that, as might be expected, the 
size of the fee tended to vary with the size of the award: Ob- 
viously, however, a case involving only $30 might require as much 
time on the part of the lawyer as a case involving $1,500. In one 
case the lawyer might be awarded $10 and in the other $250. 
Small wonder that few minor cases ever got to court! Of the 293 
court cases reported during the fiscal year 1913, 25 per cent. were 
claims resulting from fatal accidents, of the 432 court cases for 1914, 
26 per cent. were of this nature. Only sixteen out of 139 records 
giving sufficient data in 1913, and only thirty of the 428 records for 
1914 on file at the time of the study, involved amounts of less than 
$100. Yet experience in Massachusetts shows that only about 1/20 
of all accidents over two weeks in duration are serious enough to 
entitle the claimant to $100 compensation. That the costs of court 
settlements tended to exclude minor claims is well illustrated by 
the following case: 


John S. received an injury to his finger, for which his employer 
refused to pay compensation. Desiring to make an example of the com- 
pany the man asked a lawyer to take the case to court. The man was 
entitled to about $12 compensation. He was willing to pay the lawyer 
$50 to fight the case. The lawyer refused to take the case because it was 
unlawful to contract for any other fee than that fixed by the court. The 
court could not well make the fee larger than the award and the lawyer 
could not spend three or four days in court for $12. This man was prac- 
tically excluded, by the costs involved, from his right to trial. (No. 233.) 


Because the ordinary workman has no money, the lawyer 
taking his case depends for his fee on winning the case. In the 
securing of witnesses, also, particularly physicians, the workman 
is not able to guarantee payment and hence cannot secure the 
best witnesses. The employer here has the advantage also. The 
following case will illustrate the difficulties under which the peti- 
tioner’s counsel was often placed. 


John T. was permanently totally disabled when hit by a train in cross- 
ing the track. There was a question as to whether the accident happened 
in the course of employment. As the man had no money, the lawyer paid 
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$25 for the testimony of a physician and the wages of two fellow-work- 
men who served as witnesses. To secure the physician the lawyer had 
to guarantee the payment. If the case was lost the lawyer lost what he had 
paid and all compensation for his own time in addition. While the case 
was pending the wife and five children were living on charity. (No. 234.) 


As the courts of common pleas were given power of summary 
action on questions of fact, few cases were carried to the higher 
courts. The cost of an appeal varied from $50 to $150 besides the 
attorneys’ fees, and hence there was little disposition on the part 
of the workman to carry a case up. 

From the foregoing it must be evident that the costs of litiga- 
tion defeated, to a large extent, the intent of the compensation 
law, by excluding minor cases from the court and by giving an 
undue advantage to the more powerful party to a suit. 

Unfitness of the Courts for Compensation Settlements.—Ob- 
servation of the settlement of claims through the courts seems to 
show that their very nature tends to make them unfit for the settle- 
ment of compensation cases. The judge before whom a hearing 
on a claim for compensation is held has usually little knowledge of 
industrial processes and has neither time nor opportunity to be- 
come a specialist on this branch of the law. Under the common law, 
the petitioner had a jury of layman to hear his suit for damages, 
and there was usually at least one juror whose experience fitted 
him to judge of the peculiar facts involved. Also in many cases 
the hearing becomes a controversy between expert physicians of 
the contending parties. Not being a physician himself, the court 
usually decides in favor of the physician presenting the most 
plausible case. All this tends to induce erroneous judgments. In 
all these respects a commission especially entrusted with the task | 
of settling compensation claims would be obviously superior. 

The formality of court procedure, also, handicaps the wage- 
earner, who is often a timid, ignorant petitioner. 

Under the New Jersey system of 1911, each of the twenty-one 
counties had its local court for the hearing of claims. For the 
fiscal year 1913 only five counties and in 1914 only eleven counties 
reported having handled more than ten cases. That the judges are 
not all familiar with the compensation law is to be expected, and 
the settlements made through the courts reveal a lack of uniformity 
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in the awards and many awards contrary to law. The only way to 
secure uniformity of awards is to substitute for this large number 
of shifting tribunals a permanent commission. 

One frequent form of court award contrary to the terms of the 
law was that in which only part of the circumstances leading to 
claims were recognized as a basis for benefits. Under the law 
benefits were payable for medical care, for temporary total dis- 
ability, for permanent partial disability, for permanent total dis- 
ability, and for burial expenses. In many of the cases in which two 
or more of these bases for a claim existed, certain-of them were 
overlooked in the court’s decision. 


John M. scalded his thumb so badly that amputation at the first joint 
was required, resulting in total disability for about two months. This man 
was entitled to medical care, to benefits for temporary total disability, 
and to benefits for the permanent partial disability consisting in the loss 
of one joint of his thumb. The court allowed compensation for the last 
point, but made no mention of the other two. (No. 618.) 

Uriah S., a carpenter, died in two weeks from injuries received in the 
fall of a scaffold. The court awarded the widow the statutory weekly death 
benefits, but omitted to award payment for the expenses of the last sick- 
ness or for burial. (No. 321.) 

Mabel B. lost four fingers and the palm of her left hand. The court 
award covered medical expenses and permanent disability, but made ne 
allowance for temporary total disability. (No. 524.) 

Additional cases in which serious omissions apparently were made in 
court awards are Nos. 207, 412, 419, 498 and 580. 


Another way in which court awards failed to provide the full 
compensation due was by awarding less than full rate on the points 
which were recognized. For instance: 


Elmer G. died, leaving a father and seven young brothers and sisters 
as dependents. Compensation should have been 60 per cent. of wages. The 
court awarded only 50 per cent. (No. 36.) 


Although the law established $5 as the minimum weekly com- 
pensation payable except when the total wage was less than $5, 


cases have occured in which the courts awarded less than this 
amount. 


Anton B. was killed while at work on a railroad, leaving a dependent 
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wife and three children. His wages were $12 a week, hence $5 a week 
was the lowest amount legally payable to his dependents. For part, of the 
compensation period after two of the children would have passed the 
compensation age, the court awarded $4.80 a week. (No. 68.) 

Paul C., also a railroad worker, was killed and left a widow and four 
children, two of whom were of compensation age. As his wages were 
$11 a week, $5 weekly was the minimum benefit legally payable. The court 
awarded $4.95 weekly. (No. 69.) 


; Gross ignorance of the law on the part of the courts would 
seem to be the only explanation for such awards as the following: 


Penrose P., an elevator boy aged 17, was killed on March 29, 1912. | 
The court denied his mother’s claim for compensation on the ground that 
the deceased was an illegitimate child, although the law unqualifiedly in- 
cludes parents as dependents and also recognizes illegitimate children 
on the same basis as legitimate children as recipients of compensation. 
(No. 310.) 


That the employer also suffered from the failure of the courts 
to follow the law is seen in the following awards: 


Martin F., received an injury to his eye. For complete loss of the eye 
he would be entitled to $600 in weekly payments. The court, for less than 
the total loss of the eye, awarded $900 in weekly payments. (No. 12.) 

Thomas K. lost half of his second finger and under the law was en- 
titled to half the compensation for the loss of the whole finger, namely, 
$5.17 for fifteen weeks, or $77.55. The court said that whereas the loss 
of a whole finger entitled to 50 per cent. of the wage for thirty weeks, 
for the loss of half the finger the man was entitled to 25 per cent for thirty 
weeks. As 25 per cent. of the wage was less than $5 the award was fixed 
at $5 for thirty weeks, or $150. (No. 40.) 


In the commutation of claims to lump sum payments irregula- 
rities to the detriment of the wage-earner are of common occur- 
rence. 

The original New Jersey law provided for the commutation to 
lump sum of the weekly payments upon application of either party 
when it should in the eyes of the court appear to be “in the in- 
terests of justice.” To be valid it was required that all commuta- 
tions be approved by the court. The law stated no rate of dis- 
count or method of determining a just commutation. Because the 
courts were unduly lenient (See Nos. 47, 50, 52, 65 and 100) in 
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the granting of commutations the law was amended in 1913 to re- 
quire more specific reasons why commutation should be allowed 
and to fix the rate of commutation at 5 per cent. simple discount. 
The courts remained, however, very lenient in the granting of com- 
mutation. In the year ending October 3, 1912, 67 per cent. of all 
awards made by the court were for commutations to lump sums’. 
During the year ending October 31, 1913, half of which was after 
the amendment making more stringent the requirements for com- 
mutation, 293 cases were taken to the courts of common pleas and 
162 or 55 per cent. of the awards were commutations. Only three 
petitions for commutation were refused. Of the awards in seventy- 
two fatal cases, in that year, forty-one, or 57 per cent., were com- 
mutations, while of the 221 awards in non-fatal cases 121, or 54 per 
cent, were commutations?. In 1914 the court cases reported to 
the department numbered 432. Fatal cases were at least 111, of 
which commutation was granted in twenty-seven cases, or 24 per 
cent. Non-fatal cases were at least 317, of which commutation 
was granted in 123, or 38.9 per cent. Of all court cases for 1914, 
commutation was granted in at least 150, or 35 per cent. Only 
fourteen petitions for commutation were refused in the 428 records 
examined for 1914. 

In the making of commutation there was no regularity in the 
method followed in determining the amount. Of the forty-one 
commutations allowed for fatal injuries in 1913, twenty were made 
to dependents entitled, without commutation, to $5 for 300 weeks. 
The amount of the awards varied from $750 to $1,500, no given 
amount occurred more than three times, and only one (No. 38) 
agreed with the table of 5 per cent. commutations worked out by 
the secretary of the employers’ liability commission for the guidance 
of the courts. 

Nine of these awards were made between April 1, 1913, the 
date when the amendment fixing the rate of commutation became 
effective, and the close of the fiscal year on October 31, 1913. Two 
of them granted amounts greater than the legally commuted value 
of the claim, but six were below. The following comparison 
shows the fluctuation in the awards and the reason assigned for 
allowing the commutation to take place: 
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; Value Amount Reason 
Gross Sum Commuted Actually for 
Case Entitled to ats percent Awarded Commutation 


(No. 8.) $1500 $1,317.79 $750 First award $1,200 appealed 
to supreme court and 
parties agree to $750 


(No. 117.) 1,500 1,317.79 900 Parties agree 

(No. 69.) 1,500 1,317.79 1,125 Agreement of parties 

(No. 19.) 1,500 1,317.79 1,250 Agreement 

(No. 42.) 1,500 1,317.79 1,275 Agreement 

(No. 44.) 1,500 1,317.79 1,275 Agreement 

(No. 38.) 1,500 1,317.79 1,317.79 First settlement for $750, 
but redetermined 

(No. 75.) 1,500 1,317.79 1,328 Not stated 


(No. 43.) 1,500 1,317.79 1,375 Agreement 


Two of these men, Andrew K. and George M., were killed in the 
same plant, a dry dock, on the same day, February 1, 1913. The wages were 
the same and each left a widow as his sole dependent. The same judge 
made the awards in the same month, one widow got $1,275 and the other 
$1,375. Commutation according to law would have been $1,317.79. (Nos. 
42 and 43.) 


~ 


Particularly striking among the short commutations revealed 
by the 1914 court records were the following: 


The widow of a machine hand killed in a linoleum plant was entitled 
to $5.50 for 300 weeks, a gross sum of $1,650. The legally commuted 
value of this sum was $1,449.56, but the court allowed a lump sum settle- 
ment of $1,050, making a shortage of $399.56. (No. 307.) 

The widow of a railroad bridge tender petitioned for a lump sum 
payment of her claim in order to undergo a necessary operation. The 
legally commuted value of the benefits due her was $1,510.18. The court 
allowed a settlement for $1,223.93, a shortage of $286.25. (No. 304.) 

The wife and three small children of a railroad laborer were entitled 
to $5 for 300 weeks when he was crushed at work. As the weekly benefit 
would not support the family in this country the mother applied for com- 
mutation in order to return to Europe. The present value of her claim 
was $1,317.79, but the court allowed a settlement of $1,067.31; the shortage 
was $250.48. (No. 305.) 

Further official record of illegal commutations allowed by the courts 
in fatal cases is to be found in Nos. 64, 306 and 368. 


- Discrepancies between lump sums legally due and lump sums 
actually paid occurred also in non-fatal cases. 


Charles C. lost his right eye by injury from a concealed needle. As 
he was earning $12 a week, he was entitled to $6 weekly for 100 weeks, 
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or. $600 in all. The court allowed a settlement, by “mutual agreement of 
the parties,” of $175, a shortage of at least $400. (No. 413.) 

James B., a blacksmith in a ship and engine building plant, lost the 
sight of one eye. His claim was settled by two lump sum payments. The 
man was entitled to $941.59, but received altogether only $798, a shortage 
of $143.59. (No. 414.) 

Marinus H., a minor, fell under a train and had his left leg crushed, 
necessitating amputation below the knee. As his wages were only $4 a 
week he was entitled to full wages for 125 weeks, or $500 in all. He and 
his guardian accepted $423.60 in full settlement of the claim, and this 
settlement the court subsequently allowed, although it was $48.81 below 
the legally commuted value of the benefits due. (No. 708.) 

Nos. 428, 641 and 660 are still other cases of this type. 


From the foregoing facts it is apparent that the courts were 
much too willing to accept any agreement that might have been 
entered into between the parties. 

Not all lump sum payments, however, were made because 
future benefits had been commuted. Another reason, all too fre- 
quently found, for such payments was that by the time the award 
was made compensation payments were frequently long overdue. 
In such cases it was customary for the court to award a lump sum 
covering all overdue sums, without discount. A number of such 
cases have already been discussed under “Delay of Court Pro- 
cedure.” 

Another harmful result of having the New Jersey compen- - 
sation law administered by the courts was the handing down of 
conflicting opinions by different county courts in similar cases. 

For instance, the New Jersey law declared that “every con- 
tract of hiring made subsequent to the time provided for this 
act to take effect” was presumed to come under the act. This 
provision was highly ambiguous. In the cases of workmen hired 
outside the state but injured in the course of employment inside 
the state the courts have had difficulty in deciding whether the 
law applied or not, and two contrary groups of opinions have 
grown up. Some of the courts seemed to hold that the place 
of hiring was the determining factor, and that the New Jersey 
law could not be made to apply to contracts entered into else- 
where, no matter where the injury occurred. Thus among the 
1914 court records these two cases appeared: 
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Amos G., a railroad brakeman, was killed while on duty in the state 
of New Jersey. His widow’s claim for compensation was rejected by the 
court on the ground that the contract of employment was made in Philadel- 
phia. (No. 393.) 

Patrick S. lost the sight of one eye in a work accident occurring in 
New Jersey. His petition for compensation was dismissed by the court 
on the ground that the contract of hiring was made in New York, and that 
therefore the New Jersey law “has no application to the present case.” 
(No. 418.) 


On the other hand, some courts were just as emphatic that 
the place where the work was to be done, and not the place where 
the employment contract was made, was the decisive consideration, 
and awarded compensation accordingly. Perhaps the strongest 
opinion on this side is to be found in Rogge v. American Radiator 
Company: 


John R., a sales agent, was killed in New Jersey by being thrown 
from an automobile owned by the company he worked for, in which he 
made his daily tours. The company contested the widow’s claim on three 
points, one of which was that the contract of hiring was not made in New 
Jersey. The court overruled all three points, saying on the one in question: 

“The general rule to be deducted from the cases in that when con- 
tracts are made in one jurisdiction, to be performed, either wholly or partly, 
in another jurisdiction, such contracts are governed by the laws of the 
jurisdiction where the performance is to take place,—the lex loci solu- 
EONS ace ic ve 

“It seems to me that any other rule of law would work great in- 
justice and hardship, and some illustrations might be cited to show this. 
I might refer to a factory in the city of Elizabeth, in this county, where 
more than 7,000 men and women are employed; under the contention of the 
respondent the owners of that factory could avoid responsibility to its 
employees for injuries, by making its New York office the place of hiring.” 
(No. 345.) 


Another point on which the courts were at variance was the 
attitude to take toward payments occasionally made by employers 
in excess of the statutory compensation. Frequently the excess 
of ‘such past payments was allowed by the court to be credited 
against payments still due. This was the view held in the follow- © 
ing cases: 


The employer of Henry M. paid $260 for his burial expenses, and the 
court allowed the amount in excess of the legal maximum of $100 to be 
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deducted from the amount due the widow and daughter in weekly benefits. 
(No. 386.) 

In awarding William A., a chauffeur, benefits for the loss of the use 
of his hand, the court credited against the award not only various sums 
amounting in all to $160 which had already been paid, but also $31 medical 
expenses given in excess of the legal requirement. (No. 457.) 

No. 592 shows the same feature. 


The conflicting view was that overpayments could not be 
credited against future benefits. Thus: 


Joel H. was incapacitated for seventeen weeks. His wages being $16.50 
a week, he was entitled to weekly benefits of $8.25. The company made 
a few payments of $10 a week and stopped. Upon appeal to the court a 
judgment of $8.25 weekly for fifteen weeks was secured, in accordance 
with the law. Against this award the company wished to set off the $1.75: 
weekly excess previously given during a few weeks. The court, however, 
cited authority to show that compensation payments were expressly made 
periodical to serve in lieu of wages, that they could not be prepaid without 
authority to commute, and that consequently the excess would have to be 
considered as gratuity. Of the two payments of $10 each made during the 
first two weeks of disability, when no compensation was due, the court 
allowed $8.25 for each of these two weeks to be credited on future pay- 
ments. (No. 585.) 

In the case of Charles S. the court made no allowance at all for over- 
payments. The employer had paid full wages of $8 a week for sixty-six 
weeks, whereas the law required $5 weekly for 168 weeks. The court 
credited on future benefits not the gross sum paid out, but the legal mini- 
mum for the weeks in which payments were made, disregarding all the 
excess. (No. 622.) 


Further disagreement seems to exist between the courts as to 
the liability of railroads for compensation to employees killed or 
injured in interstate commerce. In a number of cases compensa- 
tion has been awarded to such employees. 


Peter F., a brakeman, was run over and killed by a train. There were 


no dependents, but $100 burial expense was recovered from the company. 
(No. 372.) 


John F., a freight conductor, was struck and killed by a locomotive. 
The widow secured through the court $10 a week for 300 weeks. (No. 350.) 


But :— 


Ernest P., a conductor, was struck by a passing train and died of his 
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injuries. The court rejected the widow’s claim for compensation on the 
ground that her husband was engaged in interstate commence. (No. 409.) 


In a number of cases of temporary disability, weekly pay- 
ments for a fixed number of weeks have been ordered, although 
the disability was at the time still continuing and its future dura- 
tion could not possibly be known. 


Karl R. sustained a broken rib and elbow on August 8, 1912. On June 
16, 1913, forty-three weeks later, the court approved an agreement for the 
payment of compensation at $10 a week for 150 weeks, or for 103 weeks 
after the decision. (No. 137.) 

Frank B. broke his arm on September 8, 1912. On June 2, 1913, thirty- 
eight weeks after the accident, the court decided that the disability would 
continue for seventeen weeks longer, and rendered an award accordingly. 


(No. 236.) 


Some courts, however, refused to make awards running to 
a definite point in the future. It is interesting to note in this 
connection the comment of the judge who refused commutation 
in Tierney v. Central Railroad of New Jersey: 


“In England, under workmen’s compensation laws, the higher courts 
have held that the court’s order of compensation cannot make prospective 
awards; that in the first place a judge who did so would take upon him- 
self the function of a prophet, and in the second place would shift upon 
the workingman the onus of showing a continuation of his incapacity if 
such incapacity existed at the end of the period for which compensation 
was allowed.” (No. 54.) 


It is equally true that if the actual disability proved less 
than that fixed by the court, the employer would have been as- 
sessed too much. Although the law provided that such cases 
might be reopened by either party, the delay and cost, for the 
decreased amount involved, tended to make this recourse imprac- 
tical. Also, the courts in a number of cases approved settlements 
expressly stating that such settlement should be full and final. 


William T. was apparently permanently disabled by a fall which resulted 
in necrosis of the hip. He was under the law entitled to $5 a week for 
400 weeks. The court, however, approved on November 12, 1912, the follow- 
ing agreement: 

“It is ordered that the sum of $600 be paid . . . in full payment 
and satisfaction of all the personal injuries developed or as yet undeveloped 
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sustained by the said William Tallon by said accident, whether said 
William Tallon shall, within the period or one year hereafter, totally or 
partially recover from said injuries, or whether said disability shall con- 
tinue total in character, or whether such injuries shall result in death.” 
(No. 238.) ; 


A factor which interferes with the efficient administration 
of a compensation law by the courts is the fear entertained by many 
victimized workers that a court appeal will cost them their em- 
ployment. The following instances may be noted: 


Henry F., a store employee, received an injury resulting in a hernia. 
His employer was insured, but the casualty company refused to pay for 
the permanent partial disability. Henry would not appeal to the court for 
fear of losing his job. (No. 72.) 

Dora S. was injured in the course of employment. The company paid 
her medical expenses, but refused to do anything further. Dora would not 
carry the case to court for fear of being discharged, and was forced to 
apply for charity. (No. 78.) 


While this fear on the workers’ part may in some cases have 
been unfounded, it was nevertheless sometimes deliberately inspired 
by employers or by their representatives. 


Henry N. was injured, but stated that he dared not make a claim 
because the superintendent had warned him that the rate of insurance 
would thereby be increased on account of the bad experience of the firm. 
(No. 160.) ; 

Tony S., a married man with two children, was struck in the eye by 
a chip of steel from a chisel, which disabled him for five weeks. No com- 
pensation was paid. The man was destitute and applied for relief to a 
charitable society, whose visitor took up the case with the company. The 
foreman then threatened the injured man with dismissal, accusing him of 
having hired a lawyer. (No. 32.) 


Nor were these threats of discharge for daring to claim 
one’s legal due empty ones. In some cases they were acted upon. 
Workmen have actually lost their positions for taking legal steps 
to obtain what was legally theirs! 


Anthony E. suffered a scratched finger and the resulting infection 
necessitated three operations, extending over a period of three and one- 
half months. The insurance company stopped payments after thirty weeks, 
and on the advice of his superintendent the man signed a release. Later, 
however, he consulted a lawyer, claiming $190 additional for his nineteen 
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weeks’ total disability. At his request the attorney wrote the employer, 
stating the law. Before the letter was received the superintendent told the 
man he would be dismissed if a letter did come from the lawyer. The 
letter arrived and the threat was carried out. (No. 253.) 


Perhaps no one case so completely illustrates the delay, the 
expensiveness, the painful effects upon the family, and the general 
inadequacy of court administration, as that of a widow with five 
children who fought her case up through three courts, won at 
every point, but at the time of the latest information was still 
without a cent of compensation. 


James K. was killed on December 8, 1912, by a street car while work- 
ing for a paving company. The street car company settled for $800 with 
the widow, who then sued for compensation from the paving company. 
Although the court of common pleas, the supreme court and the court of 
errors and appeals all sustained her claim, up to the time of the investiga- 
tion she had received nothing. One daughter, thirteen years old at the 
time, went to work after the father’s death, and after two years was 
receiving only $3.33 a week. The widow did washing and other day’s work 
until she was no longer able. Another daughter, aged nineteen, was receiving 
$6 a week. There were also in the family a boy of fourteen, a girl of ten, 
and an older son, aged seventeen, who was sick and out of work most of 
the time. The wages of the two girls, and charity, were the sole support 
of the family. Nearly one-third of the compensation awarded her would, 
the widow declared, go to her attorney for taking the case to three courts. 
(No. 21.) 


In short, administration of a workmen’s compensation law 
through the courts, a number of separate and scattered tribunals 
already overburdened by their ordinary business and more or less 
likely to be unfamiliar with the law, results harmfully in that: (1) 
serious delays occur, defeating one main purpose of a compensa- 
tion law, namely to care for the injured or his dependents finan- 
cially during the period of no earnings; (2) fees necessarily paid 
to attorneys eat up large portions of the awards; (3) settlements 
in violation of the law are frequently sanctioned by the courts 
or even ordered by them on their own initiative; (4) conflicting 
opinions are handed down, confusing and complicating the whole 
system and making justice a matter of location, not of law; and 
finally (5) many meritorious claims are not pressed because of 
fear that court action will result in dismissal from employment. 
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A more unsatisfactory system, from the injured worker’s point 
of view, would be hard to devise. 

Irregular Settlements Outside of Court.—The delay and ex- 
pense, the unequal footing of the parties in the courts, and the 
workmen’s unfamiliarity with and inherent fear of court pro- 
cedure, all operate to reduce the number of cases referred to these 
tribunals. 

‘As previously shown, in the fiscal year 1912 only 6 per cent. 
of all compensation cases reported were taken to the courts. In 
1913 the percentage was 6.8 and in 1914 it was 6.6 As a result, 
there was no supervising authority to see that the vast majority 
of claims were properly adjusted, and in the very brief published 
reports of the employers’ liability commission figures are given 
indicating that even on the face of the returns made by the em- 
ployers and the insurance companies there were a large number 
of cases in which the awards were not according to law. As our 
investigation has shown, there must be many more cases not re- 
ported to any authority, and it is among these that we expect to 
find the worst conditions. In not a few cases no compensation 
at all was paid, and as a result the wage-earner and his de- 
pendents were exposed to poverty and suffering. 


Mary A., a widow with six children, four of whom were entirely 
dependent on her for support, worked on a mangle in a laundry. Her arm 
was broken by the machine, resulting in a permanent disability. No com- 
pensation was paid her, and her absence cost her her job. (No. 93.) 


Charles S., a $10 a week laborer in a large asphalt manufactory, was 
killed on November 5, 1913. His four dependents received nothing. The 
case was never carried to court. (No. 810.) 


Anders E., who earned from $18 to $24 a week, was killed on September 
3, 1914, leaving a widow and five children, three of whom were of com- 
pensation age. When visited on November 10, the family had received no 
payments and were in difficult straits, living on money earned by the children 
or contributed by church, friends and fellow workmen. The sixteen year 
old boy was forced to leave school and go to work. When application was 
made for compensation, the employing company said that the matter was 
in the hands of the insurance company. The insurance company had taken 
no action, not even paying burial expenses. (No. 23.) 

Michael W., James D., Thomas T., William M., and George H., rail- 
road employees, were killed at different dates in 1914. In no case was any 
compensation paid, even for burial expenses, the company’s statement being 
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uniformly that “no one has qualified” to receive it. (Nos. 825, 827, 
828, 830, 836.) 

Nos. 29, 160, 258, and 848 are other cases in which the injured work- 
man or his dependents failed to receive compensation. 


In other cases only a meager fraction of the amount legally 
due was paid by the employer. 


John B. was totally disabled for five months by an injury which left 
him with a permanent partial disability of the arm and shoulder. His 
employer at first refused to pay any compensation at all, but finally gave 
him $20 in settlement. The family was supported for four and a half 
months by charity, and medical attendance was given free during the whole 
period of incapacity. (No. 19.) 

Dennis E., a contractor’s laborer earning about $12 a week, died on 
June 17, 1914, of tetanus caused by a wound received while at work five 
days before. He left six dependents, who were legally entitled to a lump 
sum award of $1,897.61, in addition to $100 for burial expenses and the 
costs of any medical treatment. The employer gave the widow just $250, 
out of which she paid $150 for funeral expenses. (No. 821.) 

In Nos. 32, 33, and 78 only a few dollars—certainly less than the com- 
pensation—was paid, but the entire amount due cannot be exactly determined. 


The following table gives the amounts legally due and amounts 
paid by employers without supervision in certain fatal cases where 
the exact figures are available: 


Case Amount Due Amount Paid 
(No. 256) $1,500.00 $550.00 
(No. 257) 1,500.00 600.00 
(No. 838) 1,500.00 (at least) 100.00 
(No. 375) 1,317.79 750.00 
(No. 976) 1,317.79 800.00 


Probably on account of the employer’s unfamiliarity with 
the law rather than through his intention to defraud the work- 
man, settlements were sometimes made from which part of the 
compensation was omitted. The law provided that payment for 
dismemberment as stated in the act must be in addition to the 
payment of compensation for temporary total disability. It is 
claimed that frequently payment was made for dismemberment 
only or for the temporary disability only. The workman, to be sure, 
might have recourse to court procedure in any such case, but, as 
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has already been explained, the difficulties were such that further 
action was seldom taken. For example: 


Albert B. had his third finger crushed on July 14, 1914, necessitating 
amputation at the first joint. The employer began the payment of com- 
pensation at the end of the third week and continued for eight weeks, when 
the workman was requested to and did sign a receipt for settlement in 
full for $69.12. The law provides for compensation for ten weeks, or a 
total in this case of $86.40. The employer apparently did not know that 
payment for dismemberment was for a fixed number of weeks, from which 
the first two weeks were not to be deducted as in cases of temporary disa- 
bility. (No. 152.) 

Rose R., who worked in a thread factory, received a permanent injury 
to the index, second and third fingers. The employer paid about $150 for 
the period of total disability, but no compensation for the permanent 
disability. Through a lawyer approximately $200 more was obtained. 
(No. 155.) 


In still other instances, when other compensation was due, 
the payment of benefits for the period of temporary total dis- 
ability was neglected. For example: 


Steve A., a laborer in a linoleum factory, fractured his hip on December 
8, 1913, and died from the injury about six and one half weeks later. While 
the employer paid medical expenses and promised the widow the com- 
pensation due her for her husband’s death, he neglected to pay any benefits 
for the four and one half weeks of temporary total disability. (No. 961.) 
No. 445 illustrates another similar omission. 


The New Jersey law as first enacted required the payment 
of burial expenses only when no dependents survived. But by an 
amendment taking effect April 17, 1914, such payment with a max- 
imum of $100 was required in all fatal accidents. Employers 


failed to comply with this provision, however, in a large number 
of cases. 


John S. was fatally burned on September 6, 1914. His wife and child 
were promised the legal benefit of $5.18 a week for 300 weeks, and the 
employer also paid $40 for medical expenses. But no burial expenses were 
paid. (No. 843.) 

Nos. 825, 827,828, 830, 835, 851, 874, 903, 911, 913, 918, 979 and 994 are 
other fatal cases which occurred subsequent to April 17, 1914, but in which, 
contrary to the law, no burial expenses were paid. 
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The insurance companies, whose methods of payment have 
not, under the New Jersey law, been supervised in any way, have 
also been found to make grossly irregular settlements. The latest 
available figures, those for the year 1913, show that out of the 
cases in which reports were received, irregular settlements were 
made in a total of 206 non-fatal cases. Out of these, 141 were in- 
stances of shortages varying from $1 to $760, eighty-eight of 
which occured in settlements made by insurance companies. Work- 
men who sustained mashed fingers, crushed feet, injured eyes, 
pierced lungs and a host of other industrial injuries, were given 
by casualty companies only a fraction of their legal due. It can 
hardly be claimed that such shortages were the result of ignor- 
ance of the law. 

In the 206 cases, there were fifty-five lump sum settlements 
made without the approval of the courts, forty-one of which were 
made by insurance companies. 

One complaint made against the insurance companies is that 
they pay compensation for a time after the injury, but then, when 

‘a large part of the compensation has been paid, ask the injured 
workman to sign a release for the remainder of his claim. 


Mark F. received an injury which totally disabled him for a long 
period. After the insurance company had paid weekly benefits for nearly a 
year, it asked the man to settle the remainder of his claim for $50. The 
injured man consulted a lawyer, who brought suit and secured an award 
of $950. (No. 149.) 

Other instances of such practices are Nos. 250 and 253. 


The joint investigation of workmen’s compensation laws made 
by the American Federation of Labor and the National Civic 
Federation estimates that “not over 60 per cent. of the amounts 
payable under the New Jersey statute are being paid.”? The results 
just cited confirm this conclusion. 


SECURITY FOR PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION AWARDS 


For the protection of the worker from the danger of insol- 
vency or financial irresponsibility on the part of the employer, all 


1Employers’ Liability Commission, Report for the Year 1913, pp. 11-13. 
2Senate Document, Sixty-third Congress, Second Session, No. 419, p. 44. 
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but seven of the twenty-four compensation states have made in- 
surance in some form compulsory upon the employer. Among 
the seven has been New Jersey, which has permitted insurance 
but not required it. As a result, in cases of business failure or lack 
of property on the part of the employer this investigation shows 
that even court action has been powerless to force the payment 
of the compensation legally due. 

Even the largest corporations sometimes become insolvent. 
In 1912, according to the report of the Bureau of Statistics of 
New Jersey’, sixty-six manufacturing establishments in that state 
closed permanently. Ten of these gave bankruptcy as the cause 
of closing, ten went into the hands of receivers, four dissolved, 
two failed and two were “in liquidation.” Moreover, the work- 
er’s insecurity is increased by the fact that compensation pay- 
ments not infrequently extend over as long a period as six or eight 
years. 

Here are two convincing examples of the loss of compensa- 
tion through the insolvency of the company: 


Antonio L., was killed while moving a building. He left a wife 
and three little children. Though the widow put her case into the hands 
of a lawyer, she could not collect anything because the firm was insolvent. 
She was unable to work and had to ask for charitable assistance. (No. 45.) 

Edward W. was permanently incapacitated for work by a fractured 
skull. After fifty weeks’ benefits, or $500, had been paid, his employer 
went into bankruptcy. When the case came into court, on March 7, 
1914, the present worth of the remaining benefits was $3,016.68. On 
account of the employer’s financial straits the court awarded Edward only 
$2,000. The failure of the New Jersey law to require the insurance 


of risks deprived this totally incapacitated man of $1,000 legally his. 
(No. 415.) 


Even when the employer had insured himself, compensation 
to the injured workman was not, under the New Jersey system, 
thereby made certain. If the employer had become insolvent, the 
aim of the compensation act was defeated. Under the old system 
of common law liability, before compensation acts were passed, 
insurance companies issued policies which indemnified the em- 
ployer for judgments against him, but did not secure payment to 


1Thirty-sizth Annual Report, pp. 258-259. 
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the injured workman. Under the New Jersey system the policies 
for compensation insurance ordinarily issued continued to be of 
that type. For example, a corporation became insolvent while 
liable for compensation to two injured workmen. The cases were 
taken to court and judgments were obtained against the com- 
pany. The firm was insured, but since the policy merely protected 
the employer against loss, and the employer, being insolvent, could 
not pay, nothing could be collected for the workman. Where the 
Jaw makes insurance compulsory, states have required that insur- 
ance policies do not simply indemnify the employer but secure the 
payment of compensation to the workman. 

Then there was the danger of the employer’s being financially 
irresponsible. A lawyer who made a specialty of compensation 
cases stated that this was not infrequent. Such cases are especially 
likely to occur in the building trades, where a large proportion of 
the men are employed by sub-contractors. Because a sub-con- 
tractor had no collectable property, a lawyer has even been known 
to make no attempt to adjust the claim. 


Elmer F. was a painter who was killed by a fall, leaving a young 
wife and baby who were clearly entitled to compensation. But the con- 
tractor for whom he had been working possessed no collectable property. 
The house in which he lived and even the automobile he used were in his 
wife’s name. Because she could secure no compensation, the young 
widow was forced to leave her child to the care of others and to go to 
work in a factory. (No. 226.) 

Robert P. was obliged to appear in court twice, the second time 
more than a year after the date of his injury, and finally to accept in 
final settlement a lump sum only $48 more than the overdue payments, 
“since the defendant has no business or assets out of which payments 
may be made.” Not even the man’s hospital bill incurred during the 
fortnight after his injury had been paid at the time of his second appear- 
ance in court. (No. 538.) 

George C., a carpenter injured by the collapsing framework of a 
building, was disabled for over ten months. The employer was a sub- 
contractor. The owner of the building was insured and the injured 
workman made claim for compensation from him but was refused. Suit 
was brought against the sub-contractor, who was held responsible; but 
as he had no property it was impossible to collect any compensation. 
The workman lost ten months’ pay, lawyer’s fee and the costs of medical 
attendance, including an operation. (No. 127.) 


The conclusion to be drawn from these instances is admitted 
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by the state employers’ liability commission which has in each of 
its three reports to the legislature recognized the need of com- 
pulsory insurance. 

To attain one of the chief ends of any compensation law, 
namely, certainty of payment, and that without delay or litigation, 
the insurance of risks must be made compulsory. 


SCALE OF COMPENSATION 


In spite of successive amendments, the scale of compensation 
provided in the New Jersey act was at the time of this study one 
of the lowest in the country. It entitled the injured workman to 
only two weeks’ medical attention, with a maximum of $50. For 
the dependents of workmen killed, it provided from 35 per cent. 
of the weekly wage for one dependent, to 60 per cent. for six 
dependents, for a maximum period of 300 weeks. For total dis- 
ability it allowed 50 per cent. of the weekly wage, during the period 
of disability, not to extend beyond 300 weeks, except in the case 
of permanent total disability when the compensation was payable 
for 400 weeks. It provided no compensation for the first two weeks 
after injury. In fatal cases burial expenses were allowed up to 
$100. 

Medical Attendance.—With reference to medical attendance, a 
justifiable objection was raised by the New Jersey workman that 
he was compelled to accept the doctor provided by the employer 
or pay the costs of medical services himself. The employer, or 
the insurance company if the employer was insured, stopped com- 


pensation payments when the physician attending the injured pro- 
nounced him fit to work. 


Albert H. received a severe injury to his eye from a particle of 
iron filing. He was disabled for ten weeks but received no compensation. 
To keep his wife and three children from starvation he turned to a 
charity organization. When this charity society tried to learn the extent 
of the injury from the doctor who made the examination, the doctor 


refused to make any statement except to the employer who had engaged 
him. (No. 2.) 


This difficulty has been eliminated, in states having boards 
or commissions to administer the law, by giving the administrative 
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board power to appoint an impartial physician to examine the 
injured without cost or delay and report to the commission. 

But by far the most serious objection to the provision for 
medical attendance in the New Jersey law was its inadequacy. 
$50, or two weeks’ medical attendance, is frequently not enough to 
insure the early recovery of the injured and his restoration to full 
earning capacity. Besides, it has often proved an injustice and a 
discrimination against accidents requiring a proportionately 
great amount of medical attention, in favor of accidents which 
require proportionately little medical attention but occasion a com- 
paratively long period of disability during which compensation is 
payable. For example: 


James B., an eighteen-year-old truckman, lost a thumb. He was 
totally disabled for six weeks and for loss of thumb received compensa- 
tion for sixty weeks in addition. The medical cost in this case was only 
$8, paid by the employer. (No. 71.) 


But another case: . 


James A., a press hand who lost his second finger, was totally dis- 
abled for 24 weeks and received a specific indemnity of 30 weeks in 
addition, but the medical bill was $85, only a part of which was paid by 
the employer. (No. 13.) 

Walter C., a carpenter, lost one-half of the second and third fingers. 
He was disabled for 27 weeks and received 25 weeks’ additional com- 
pensation for the permanent injury. But his medical bill amounted to but 
$5.50. (No. 57.) 


On the other hand: 


Mary G. received a severe injury to her hand which disabled her for 
47%4 weeks. Her medical bill was $77, a considerable part of which 
was not provided for under the New Jersey law. (No. 179.) 

Paul M. employed by a cable company, received a severe injury to 
his leg which necessitated hospital treatment for ten and one-half weeks. 
Eight and one-half weeks of this were not covered by the act. (No. 80.) 

Lars L. received an injury to his leg on May 13, 1913, which re- 
quired hospital attention until the following July 6. Of these five weeks’ 
treatment the employer was liable for only two. (No. 88.) 


The three cases last cited are representative of a considerable 


1See Wisconsin workmen’s compensation law, Section 2394-12. 
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proportion of all industrial accidents. Of fifty men brought to 
the Newark City Hospital during four months in 1914 as the result 
of industrial accidents, the average time in the hospital for the 
forty-four non-fatal cases was twenty-four days. Of these cases, 
twenty-three remained under fourteen days, sixteen over thirty 
days, three over sixty days and two over ninety days. In twenty- 
five cases of fractures which could be identified as due to work 
accidents, the average time in the hospital was thirty-seven days. 
These are all more or less serious accidents, and do not include 
those which necessitated hospital attendance for less than a day 
or which received only first-aid treatment. 

Infection, which, in Wisconsin for the twenty-two months 
ending July 1, 1913, caused more than 6 per cent. of all the dis- 
abilities of over two weeks’ duration, frequently does not become 
serious in less than a fortnight. In such cases a burden is thrown 
on the injured worker which he should not be compelled to bear. 
For example: 


Paul R. had his toe crushed in a stove foundry. The company 
applied first aid treatment, but did nothing further. More than two 
weeks later, infection set in and the man was obliged to spend nearly 
six weeks in a hospital. The employer was not required to pay the 
hospital bill of $33.25 or the medical bill of $12, since they were con- 
tracted after the first two weeks. (No. 171.) 

Frank T. had a somewhat similar experience. An iron beam fell 
on his foot and three toes were crushed and had to’ be amputated at 
once. The cost of this first operation fell on the employer, but when, 
several weeks later, infection developed from the injury and a part of 
the foot had to be removed, the workman was obliged to stand the ex- 
pense himself. (No. 154.) 

In No. 259 a very similar situation arose. 


In a considerable number of cases, accidents either make neces- 
sary an operation after a considerable time, or give rise to such 
conditions that an operation would greatly decrease the duration or 
extent of disability. Such operations do not come within the two 
weeks’ period provided by law, and consequently the injured per- 
son must either pay his own hospital bills, go to a free hospital, 


or, if possible, do without an operation though it would be of great 
benefit to have one. 
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George C., a carpenter, injured by the collapsing framework of a build- 
ing, was obliged to have an operation. But as the operation was performed 
three weeks after the accident, George was compelled to shoulder the 
whole cost himself. (No. 127.) ; 

Anthony E. received a scratch on his index finger on March 13, 
1913. Six days later the finger was operated on in a hospital. On April 
17 a second operation was necessary and on July 3 the finger was amputated 
in still a third operation. Medical attendance for over four months and 
two operations were required after the first fortnight, for none of which 
was the employer required to indemnify the injured workman. (No. 253.) 

Nos. 18, 19 and 24 are additional instances in which medical attention 
was required for much longer than the first two weeks. 


As has been shown, the $50 maximum, also, often proved en- 
tirely insufficient to cover necessary medical expenses. Frequently 
the major portion of the medical cost was not covered by the act. 
For example: 


Samuel T. received an injury which necessitated the amputation of a 
leg. In considering a commutation of his claim the court found that $100 
had already been advanced for hospital treatment. (No. 94.) 

Siddon T., an engineer in an electric light plant, had his hand and arm 
burned by a live wire. Amputation of the thumb was necessary. Medical 
expenses totalled $125, of which $75 were not covered by the law. (No. 703.) 

Martin P. was injured on July 8, 1912. The injury became infected 
and he died on July 29. His widow incurred a medical bill of $75 and a 
hospital bill of $37, which together were $62 in excess of the amount pro- 
vided by the act. (No. 6.) 


When medical treatment is required for long periods of time, 
as often happens, the costs mount even higher. 


Robert H., on December 17, 1912, received injury causing the loss of 
an eye. On April 1, 1913, three and one-half months later, when his claim was 
commuted in court, he had already paid out $241.35 for medical treatment 
and expected to pay more. (No. 114.) 


This means a serious burden of expense on the workman at 
the time when he is least able to bear it. 


The experience of Richard H. suggests the financial difficulties resulting. 
The man was so seriously injured that the court decided he was entitled to 
$8.25 weekly for 300 weeks, the maximum period for total temporary dis- 
ability. This case was settled only 22 weeks after the accident, yet since 
“debts have accrued because of illness and because of costs of future 
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medical attendance which will be needed,” it was necessary to commute the 
award to a lump sum of $2,200. (No. 107.) 


One large New Jersey hospital estimated that it treated 1,500 
victims of industrial accidents every year, and that the medical 
expenses of about one-fifth of these were not entirely covered by 
the law. In probably the majority of instances necessary medi- 
cal attention beyond the legal allowance has been given free by 
doctors or hospitals or paid for by charitable organizations. One 
hospital, which is forbidden by its charter to charge for its ser- 
vices, estimated that it treated three-quarters of all the work acci- 
dents occurring in the city in which it was located. Another hos- 
pital stated that it usually received nothing for services beyond the 
amount provided by the act. 

Many compensation laws are more liberal than New Jersey’s 
pioneer act. California and Wisconsin provide that the workman 
shall receive full medical attention for ninety days, to include costs 
of medicines, hospital services and surgical appliances. New York 
provides similar attendance for sixty days and Illinois for fifty-six 
days. 

Many large employers in New Jersey have long had the policy 
of furnishing medical services to injured workmen regardless of 
legal requirements. Apparently they found it advantageous from 
the standpoint of actual dollars, aside from humanitarian motives, 
to give the injured the best possible medical attention so as to 
insure the earliest and completest recovery and consequent saving 
in compensation payments. Insurance companies, it is reported, 
have likewise frequently found it an actual saving to furnish medical 
attention as required by the workmen, rather than as required by 
the law. 

Compensation for Total Disability—The principle of com- 
pensation requires that the payment to an injured employee should 
be sufficient to enable him to provide for his family substantially 
as well during his disability as while he was working. Obviously 
any scale of compensation which does not enable a family to 
maintain a reasonable standard of living, to educate the children 
and to provide for reasonable emergencies, is not sufficient to 
accomplish the purposes of a compensation act. Investigation of 
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the operation of the New Jersey law leads to the conclusion that 
the scale of compensation was not sufficiently high to maintain the 
family properly, or to keep the victims of work accidents from be- 
coming public charges. The law provided that during the period 
of temporary total disability, the injured workman was entitled to 
50 per cent. of his average wage during the period of his dis- 
ability, subject to a maximum of $10 and a minimum of $5 per 
week, provided that if the wage was less than $5 the compensation 
was to equal the full wage. 

According to the report of the New Jersey Bureau of Statistics 
for 1912, 44.8 per cent. of all employees engaged in manufacturing 
received less than $10 per week, 23.9 per cent. received over $15, 
and only 8.6 per cent. received over $20 per week.1 Nearly one- 
half of the workmen in New Jersey, on this basis, would not be 
entitled to receive more than $5 a week in case of accident causing 
a disability of over two weeks. 

That this amount is insufficient for the maintenance of a family 
is demonstrated by the following cases secured from a long-estab- 
lished charity organization in the state: 


Frank R., was injured on June 27 by a fall of forty-five feet. He 
was in a hospital for nearly four weeks and received treatment for more 
than four weeks after that. This man earned $12 a week, and had de- 
pendent on him a wife and three children aged four, three and one year 
respectively. The insurance company was paying $6 a week compensation 
at the time of the investigation. The family declared they were unable 
to live on this amount. The wife sought work. Some help was received 
from relatives and then application was made for charity aid. That this 
family could not live on $6 a week, even if no allowance be made for 
clothing, is shown by the actual living expenses: 


RON Umer eae ciara Ghee iets ancfoferaiele ate aisiais @eieie wishes $1.75 weekly 
A Deyeyal. |. SideReel Oo ce ee ani a 6.00 weekly 
Tsstiraricene etre eae le eee ort a as sayeiee 40 weekly 
$8.15 weekly 
These expenses could not have been reduced without much hardship. 
(No. 18.) 


John B., whose wife was his only dependent, and who earned $12 a 
week, was injured by a box falling on his shoulder, causing a total dis- 
ability of five months and a partial permanent disability of the arm and 


1Bureau of Statistics, Thirty-sixth Annual Report, p. 29. 
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shoulder. The employer refused to pay compensation but finally gave him 
$20 in settlement. Medical attendance was given during the whole of this 
period by a-friendly doctor who charged nothing. The family was sup- 
ported for four and one-half months by charity. 

The living expenses were as follows: 


Rente fo oe cc coca 3 oare lore atelane ee eee eee ere $2.00 weekly 
Food (so% oacctiiteds a SE ee ie 3.60 weekly 
Tnsurance sis s'sisis oe ola eee eee 50 weekly 

$6.10 weekly 


It must be remembered that fuel, light, clothing and other necessaries 
were not provided for. The family could not have lived on $6 a week, 
the compensation provided in the law. (No. 19.) 

Frank F. injured his hand in January, 1914. Infection set in and on 
November 1 the man was still disabled and had received no compensation, 
awaiting court action. He had been earning $9 a week and was entitled to 
$5 a week compensation. He had dependent on him a wife and two children, 
one an infant. The living expenses of the family were: 


Rents con Por ee iiuces oo nae vatreeinerarret $1.50 weekly 
HOO ah Hee aiaoahe ta didictatcistatatuidle soa deta eater aarerene 3.00 weekly 
$4.50 weekly 


The rent was not being paid, the landlord awaiting the outcome of 
court action. The large amount of medical attention required was furnished 
by a free hospital. The food was furnished by a charitable organization. 
This family could not buy fuel, light, clothing and other necessaries in 
addition to the above costs, on $5 a week. (No. 20.) 

Martha W. injured her index finger on August 26, 1914. She had 
two young sons aged nine and éleven to support. Her wage had averaged 
somewhat less than $10 a week and accordingly she received $5 a week 
compensation during disability. In eleven weeks she found herself a month’s 
rent in arrears and unable to purchase needed clothing for herself and the 


two boys. Her rent was $11 a month, $3 of which was paid by a roomer. 
(No. 22.) 


The family earning $10 a week ordinarily pays from $8 to $10 
a month in rent. This deducted from the compensation leaves 
$2.50 to $3 a week for all other expenses. Families of more than 
three members cannot live on this amount. If the disability is not 
too extended, the family may have a savings account which can 
be utilized, and it is possible for an ordinary family to obtain some 
credit, leaving them, however, with reserve fund exhausted or with 
debts when the wage-earner gets back to work again. For any 
extended disability, however, either the wife or the children must 
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go to work or the standard of living must be lowered beneath mere 
physical sufficiency. 

The Massachusetts scale of compensation provided previous to 
the recent amendment was substantially the same as the New Jersey 
scale. In its sixty-second annual report the Boston Provident Asso- 
ciation states that of 878 families aided during the year ending 
October 31, 1913, 103, or 13 per cent., were cases wherein accident 
or occupational disease was a factor and that, of those, forty were 
instances of work accidents. The amount of compensation (ordi- 
narily one-half of the wages previously earned) in many instances 
proved inadequate for the current needs of the family. Of twelve 
instances in which aid was given for the two latter reasons, the 
average compensation received was $6.38 and the number in the 
family was six.? 

Because of such results as this, Massachusetts in 1914, after 
two years’ experience, increased her scale of compensation from 
50 per cent. to 66-2/3 per cent. and greatly lengthened the period 
during which compensation is paid. 

New York and Ohio also pay 66-2/3 per cent., California and 
Wisconsin pay 65 per cent., and Nevada and Texas pay 60 per cent. 
Germany, after careful study, long ago determined that two-thirds 
of wages constitutes reasonable compensation. It is often claimed 
that it is impossible without a compulsory law to pay more than 
50 per cent., but Wisconsin, with an elective law and a 65 per cent. 
scale, has a larger proportion of her accidents under the compen- 
sation law than has New Jersey. 

The inadequacy of the compensation scale provided in the New 
Jersey act has been recognized by its own state employers’ liability 
commission, which was created to observe the law and to make 
recommendations. In its report to the 1914 legislature the follow- 
ing statement was made: “In particular, we are of the opinion 
that the present rates were fixed at too low figures, due to the fact 
that our law was one of the first practicable acts and we were 
therefore lacking in the experience necessary in stich cases.”? But 
having recognized the evil, the majority of the commission advised, 


1Boston Provident Association, Sixty-second Annual Report, pp. 17-19. 
2pp. 3-4, 
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for the sake of expediency at that time, that any change be post- 
poned, though the labor members brought in a minority report 
recommending a substantially increased scale. The reductions in 
rates that have already been made by the casualty companies in 
New Jersey mean that the scale of compensation can be materially 
increased without raising the premiums paid by the employer in 
the past. 

The New Jersey law placed a maximum of $10 a week on 
compensation payable for both fatal and non-fatal accidents. This 
is an unjust limitation. In the building trades and in nearly all 
unionized industries the scale of wages is over $20 a week. A low 
maximum compensation hits the skilled workman who has been 
able to maintain a certain standard of living, and has perhaps 
planned a good education for his children. 


William M., was killed while engaged in his occupation of wire lather. 
As his wages were $30 a week his widow and two minor children would 
have been entitled to $13.50 a week had not the law established a maximum 
of $10. (No. 301.) 

John F., a freight conductor, was earning $40 or more weekly. When 
he was killed his widow would have received benefits of 35 per cent. or 
$14 a week except that the law limited her benefits to $10. (No. 350.) 

Harry C., a mason and bricklayer, was disabled for five months. His 
weekly wages were $28.60, and 50 per cent. of this, the ordinary compensa- 
tion, would have given him $14.30 to live on during his period of incapa- 
city. The law, however, restricted his weekly compensation to $10, only 
a little more than a third of wages. (No. 470.) 


Additional cases of injustice arising from this $10 maximum are Nos. 
24, 33, 345, 347, 582, 697, and 911. 


When a reserve is set aside for breakage in machinery, the 
high priced machines are not excluded. A maximum compensation, 
limiting the benefits payable to recipients of what may be termed 
“official” wages, is justifiable. But when the maximum is made so 
low that, as in New Jersey, even with a 50 per cent. scale, 8 per 
cent. of cases fall above the maximum, and with a 66-2/3 per cent. 
scale over 22 per cent. would fall above, the limitation is much too 
narrow. The maximum in New York is placed at $20 a week and 
in Texas at $15., 

The period during which compensation was payable for tem- 
porary total disability was limited in New Jersey to 300 weeks. 
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When the disability was adjudged to be total and permanent, com- 
pensation was payable for 400 weeks. The number of cases of 
total permanent disability is very small. Out of over 21,000 acci- 
dents causing disability of over two weeks in Massachusetts during 
1913, only seven were determined to be of this class. They should, 
however, not be neglected. Compensation paid for eight years to 
a workman totally disabled may keep him from starvation during 
that period, but if he is permanently disabled he must then become 
a public charge or be supported by relatives. Recognizing this, 
California, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, New York, Ohio and West 
Virginia allow compensation for life for disabilities that are per- 
manent and total. In Nebraska, Oregon and Washington compen- 
sation for total disability is payable during the continuance of such 
disability. The number of such cases is so small that the total 
cost of an act is not materially increased by such a provision. 

Partial Disability—For permanent partial disability the New 
Jersey law provided 50 per cent. of wages for stated periods, rang- 
ing from three and three-quarters to 200 weeks, according to the 
nature of the injury. No allowance was made for temporary partial 
disability, which is provided for in every other state compensation 
law except that of Iowa. 

The basis of compensation for partial disabilities is the esti- 
mated loss of earning power which results therefrom. Largely to 
facilitate administration New Jersey adopted a definite schedule of 
compensation for the various dismemberments. Such a schedule, 
however, is but an attempt by the framers of the law to fix an 
average loss of wage for all workmen for a particular disability. 
In reality, the effects of the same disability may vary widely in 
different occupations. A, compositor and a trench digger may each 
lose an index finger. The latter may suffer no loss in wage; the 
former may have to seek some other occupation at a much lower 
wage. 

Thomas D. was a mason who earned $5.50 a day. A fall injured his 
ears and caused the loss of his sense of balance. This prevented him 
from continuing his trade and forced him to become a common laborer, 
at hardly more than a third of his former wages. The court in making 


him a lump sum award, gave him only $800, which roughly represents only 
one year’s wage-loss. (No. 119.) 
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The same injury would probably not have affected the earning 
power of a tailor at all. 

Just compensation for partial disability, whether temporary 
or permanent, would be better secured by following the principles 
used in the nine states of Arizona, California, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Texas, Washington and West 
Virginia. There benefits are based on the loss of wage-earning 
power, and the workman partially disabled receives a fixed pro- 
portion of the difference between the wages earned before and 
after the injury during the continuance of the disability. 

Another point not included in the New Jersey law in regard 
to partial disability was the making of a proper allowance, when 
the injured is a minor, for probable increase in earning power. 
The following case illustrates the injustice which may arise when 
this allowance is not made: 

Harry L., a fourteen-year-old boy, received an injury resulting in the 
loss of a foot. Since his wages at the time were but $4, he was entitled 


to only $4 weekly for 125 weeks for this very serious handicap to his whole 
future industrial life. (No. 207.) 


The compensation laws of seven states—California, [llinois, 
Iowa, Maryland, New York, Ohio and Wisconsin—require the fact 
that the injured is a minor to be considered in fixing benefits, and 
New Jersey should follow their example. 

Death.—In case of death, the New Jersey law allowed the 
dependents benefits for 300 weeks, varying from 35 per cent. of 
weekly wages for one person to 60 per cent. for six or more. An 
excellent requirement of the law held the employer liable for 
funeral expenses up to $100 in all fatal accidents, whether or not 
there were dependents. But as to the adequacy of the percentage 
paid, the number of weeks during which it was due and the maxi- 
mum limit of $10, the unfavorable conclusions reached in discussing 
“Total Disability” hold with even greater force for fatal accidents, 
where there is no hope that the income loss is only temporary. 
Under the New Jersey scale the majority of families would receive 
$5 a week. The actual living expenses of a number of typical 
families whose barest necessities exceeded this amount have already 


been cited. Additional cases, in which the breadwinner was removed 
by death, are the following: 
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Elmer G. died on May 24, 1912, leaving a dependent father and seven 
young brothers and sisters. They were unable to live on the $5.25 weekly 
benefit, so that the father obtained a lump sum award to start a business. 
(No. 36.) 

The widow of Robert M., who had five children, all under sixteen, was 
incurring undue want and hardship, according to the court statement, and 
her benefits were commuted so that she could return to Scotland. (No. 402.) 

The widow of Vladeslav G. could not support her three small children 
on $5 weekly, so that she was obliged to ask for a lump sum award to go 
back to her old home in Russia. (No. 305.) 


But if the compensation paid week by week is insufficient, 
obviously no saving can be made, and it is in order to inquire what 
will become of the families when the 300 weeks’ period of com- 
pensation expires. No compensation act has been in effect long 
enough to determine the effect of the limited period of payment. 
Young children do not grow to working age in six years, and it 
is recognized as socially undesirable in most cases that mothers 
should go out to work leaving their half-grown girls and boys with- 
out oversight. To prevent this condition, New York, Oregon, 
Washington and West Virginia provide that the widow and de- 
pendents shall be compensated until death, remarriage or the com- 
ing of employable age. 

The inadequacy of the compensation provided has even been 
recognized by the courts: 

James H., a steamfitter, was earning, when killed, $12 a week. Under 
the law his family was entitled to $6 a week for 300 weeks. The widow 
testified that she could not live on this amount and a commutation was pro- 
posed such that the family would get $10 a week for approximately 150 


weeks. By that time one of the children would have reached the employ- 
able age. This plan was approved by the judge. (No. 26.) 


Waiting Period —The New Jersey law provided that no com- 
pensation should be paid for the first two weeks after the injury. 
The investigation showed that a waiting period of this length causes 
exhaustion of savings, accrual of debts, a considerable amount of 
suffering, and the seeking of aid from charity. For example: 

Benjamin L. was working in a candy factory for $9 a week. He was 
disabled by a bad burn on his hand, received while stirring candy. At his 


wage he was naturally living very close to the margin and had to ask aid 
from charity during the first two weeks. (No 17.) 
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A somewhat similar case is that of Dennis M., a driver for a coal and 
ice company. When disabled he had no savings and was forced to live on 
his credit for two weeks, with the result that when payments of $7 weekly 
were begun he was unable to live on them and was forced to seek help from 
a charity organization society. (No. 16.) 


Workingmen cannot see the reason for the waiting period. 
As one prominent labor man said, “A weak feature of the law is 
the forcing of injured workmen to wait two weeks before receiving 
any aid.” Some employers likewise recognize the injustice and very 
frequently pay compensation for the first two weeks, regardless of 
the requirements of the law. Mr. John J. Burleigh of the Public 
Service Corporation is authority for the statement that “in all 
cases we make payments from the date of disability, instead of after 
the second week, as the law provides.”? 

With the exception of Oregon and Washington, however, all 
compensation states provide for a waiting period. In Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Texas, West Virginia and Wisconsin this period is 
placed at one week, while in some states, if the incapacity lasts 
four weeks, compensation is then paid from the date of the injury. 
The purpose of a waiting period is of course twofold—to relieve 
the administration of a compensation act from the burden and 
confusion of payments for trifling injuries, and to eliminate as 
far as possible the danger of malingering that might arise with no 
waiting period. It is also argued that all workmen have saved 
enough to live on for a short time at least and that a brief waiting 
period can cause no hardship. But with wages and prices at their 
present levels, a very large number of families are necessarily living 
from hand to mouth, and in such instances it has been pointed out 
that two weeks without compensation in time of accident to the 
breadwinner does cause real hardship. There seems to be no good 
reason why the waiting period should not be reduced to one week 
and ultimately even to as low as three days. 

Employments Covered.—Broader than most compensation laws, 
the New Jersey act included domestic servants and farm laborers, 
It placed them, however, at a great disadvantage in the compensa- 


1Speech at Atlantic City, October 14, 1914, before American Electric 
Railway Association. 
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tion to which it entitled them, by excluding as part of the wage 
which might be considered in fixing compensation, the board, lodg- 
ing or other advantages received from the employer unless the 
money value thereof was fixed at the time of hiring. As a large 
part of the wages of waiters, domestic servants and farm hands 
consists of board and lodging, this provision of the law has caused 
them to receive payments proportionately lower than do those 
workers who are paid entirely in money. 


Susie C., for-example, a domestic servant earning $16 a month, was 
injured in November, 1912, by falling from a chair. She was disabled for 
eight weeks and received $24 compensation. The board, lodging, etc., were 
not considered in the wage,.and during disability she was obliged to stay 
with a sister. (No. 138.) 

Other similar cases are Nos. 498 and 501. In No. 469 allowance for 
board and lodging was made, apparently in contravention of the law. 


Occupational Disease.—Personal injuries due to occupational 
disease have not ordinarily been compensated under the New Jersey 
law, although one case is on record in which compensation was 
paid: 

Van Wycke R. contracted eczema ten days after starting work ex- 
amining goods in the bleaching room of a dyeing house, and was disabled 
from August 22, 1912 to April 11, 1913, a period of thirty-three weeks. 


The court allowed him $5 a week compensation for twenty-nine and three- 
sevenths weeks. (No. 125.) 


Ordinarily, however, the state’s many victims of occupational 
diseases are barred from indemnity. 


Frank W.,, a painter, was incapacitated for work in 1914 by chronic lead 
poisoning. He received no compensation, and as a result his family re- 
quired a large amount of assistance from both public and private charity. 


(No. 751.) 


In the hatting, pottery, and smelting industries of New Jersey, 
especially, there are a great number of cases of disability which 
are directly due to the occupation. New Jersey has acknowledged 
the menace to the workmen from occupational diseases by her scien- 
tific legislation for the prevention of compressed air disease and 
of lead poisoning. It is recognized that lead poisoning, which exists 
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in about 150 trades, mercury poisoning which exists in seven, 
chiefly among which is that of felt hat making, and many other 
diseases, are caused by the trade and are as incidental thereto as 
the more dramatic injury to the workman by accident. 

The compensation laws of Great Britain, Switzerland and 
Germany expressly include occupational diseases. So does the 
Kern-McGillicuddy bill for employees of the federal government, 
which at the time of this report had been favorably reported by 
the House Judiciary Committee. The supreme court in Massa- 
chusetts and three successive courts in Ohio have held that the law 
in those states covers industrial diseases as well as accidents. Every 
argument which can be brought forward in favor of compensation 
for industrial accidents, which is now acknowledged to be humane, 
just and reasonable, applies with equal force to compensation for 
occupational diseases. The worker disabled in a hat factory by 
mercurial poisoning cannot see why he should not be compensated 
as well as the woodworker whose finger is cut off by a rip saw. 
The ultimate aim of compensation laws is to prevent accidents, 
and the great “safety first”? movement which is sweeping the coun- 
try has received its chief impulse from the fact that it is found 
cheaper to prevent accidents than to pay for them. Compensation 
for occupational diseases will work undoubtedly toward the same 
end. 

Non-resident Alien Dependents—New Jersey, Maryland and 
New Hampshire are the only three states which forbid the payment 
of compensation for the death of a workman to his non-resident 
alien dependents. Such discrimination, depriving needy dependents 
of benefits simply on account of where they live, is expressly for- 
bidden by ten states as well as by most foreign countries. 


Edmund O., an eighteen-year-old chauffeur of Irish parentage, was 
killed by the overturn of the car he was driving. His employer paid $10 
for medical expenses and $183.50 for burial, but as the “injured’s dependents 
are aliens,” they received nothing at all instead of $2,700 in weekly benefits 
which they could have claimed if living in this country. (No. 852.) 

Tony G., Peter L. and Samuel K., three contractors’ laborers, were 
killed together on July 3, 1914, by rock falling 120 feet upon them at the 
bottom of a shaft where they were working. All three were married. 
Ordinarily their wives and any dependent children they might have had 
would have received at least $5 weekly for 300 weeks. Yet because the 


rs 
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wives were still in Europe they were barred from compensation. (Nos. 935, 
936, and 937.) 


Similar unenlightened discrimination is revealed in Nos. 815, 842, 850, 
866, 908 and 979. 


It would seem that this provision of the New Jersey law was 
one which could well be discarded in the interest both of uniformity 
and of simple justice. Moreover, any chance of preference to 
workmen with non-resident dependents on account of the lesser 
extent of liability in fatal accidents—and complaints of such dis- 
crimination have been made—would be obviated. Nor would this 
change be an expensive one. Out of 333 fatal cases reported to 
the labor department in the year ending October 31, 1913, only 
nine were of this character. In the next year there were ten out 
of 203, of which three were the result of a single accident. 


CoNCLUSION 


In conclusion, it may be stated that the New Jersey law of 
1911 did not furnish adequate compensation to injured workmen 
or to their dependents. Moreover, the payment of compensation 
was neither prompt nor certain. An unnecessarily large proportion 
of money due the employee was still used up in litigation. The law 
provided a tribunal which was so slow in procedure, and so expen- 
sive, that in the majority of disputes the injured actually had no 
recourse. Much of the hostility between employer and employee, 
and much of the waste and injustice that existed under the old lia- 
bility system, remained in New Jersey, because the machinery 
which gave rise to the evil practices under the old system had been 
retained for administering the new. Experience in other states has 
shown that these evils can be eliminated by an adequate compen- 
sation scale, guarantee of reasonable and well-regulated insurance, 
and the creation of a supervising board with summary power in 
the settlement of disputes. 


APPENDIX 


LIST OF ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-TWO 
ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


Following are detailed stories of the cases cited in the foregoing 
report, arranged in numerical order for convenient reference. These 
stories were obtained from the official court records and accident 
blanks, supplemented in many instances by visits to the families of 
the injured or their dependents. The numbers refer to the schedules 
on which the cases were entered by the field investigators before 
study of the individual records was begun. 


No. 2—Albert H. received a severe injury to his eye from a particle 
of iron filing. The employer refused to pay compensation on the ground 
that the injury was due to the workman’s carelessness. The man was dis- 
abled for ten weeks but received no compensation. To keep his wife and 
three children from starvation, it was necessary to ask aid from a charitable 
organization. When this organization sought to assist the man and tried 
to find out the extent of his injury from the doctor who had made the 
examination, this doctor refused to make any statement except to the 
employer who had engaged him. 

No. 6—Martin P., whose wage was $10 a week, died on July 29, 1912, 
of infection arising from an accident on July 8. A widow was the only 
dependent, and she waited sixty-six weeks for an award of $1,500 in weekly 
payments of $5, with $50 additional for medical and hospital expenses. She 


had to pay $75 medical and $37 hospital fees in advance of the award, and 
$125 counsel fee. 


No. 8—Albert W., an express driver, was killed on May 30, 1912, 
leaving a dependent widow, who was entitled to $5 a week for 300 weeks, or 
$1,500 in all. After a delay of forty-three weeks the court awarded a 
lump sum of $1,200. The case was carried to the supreme court, but after 


two weeks more the parties agreed on $750 and the court approved the 
settlement. 


No. 9.—Sylvanus H., who earned $9 a week, was killed on August 7, 
1912. Surviving dependents were a widow and two children. On December 
31, the court confirmed her settlement with the employer for $1,250 in full 
payment of her claims. The gross sum due was $1,500, or $5 for 300 weeks. 

No. 12—Martin S., who earned $12 a week, received an injury to his 
eye on April 30, 1912. He received nothing until January 17, 1913, when the 
court, for the partial loss of his sight, awarded him $900 in weekly pay- 


ments. For the total loss of an eye he would be entitled to onl $600 i 
weekly payments. i Bix a 
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No. 13.—James A., a press hand, earning $10.80 a week, lost his second 
finger on April 1, 1913. He was totally disabled for twenty-four weeks 
and received compensation for thirty weeks in addition for the loss of the 
finger. The medical bill, however, amounted to $85, only $50 of which was 
payable by the employer under the New Jersey law. 


No. 16.—Dennis M., a driver for a coal and ice company, was disabled 
for a number of weeks. He had no savings and was forced to live on 
his credit for two weeks, with the result that when compensation of $7 a 
week was received he had accrued debts so that he was unable to live on 
it and asked aid from a charity organization society. 


No. z7—Benjamin L. was employed in a candy factory and received 
a bad burn to his hand while stirring candy. This man was living on so 
close a margin that he was forced to ask aid from charity for the first two 
weeks. He earned $9 a week and was disabled between four and five weeks. 


No. 18—Frank R. was injured on June 27 by a fali of forty-five feet. 
He was in a hospital for nearly four weeks and received treatment for more 
than four weeks after that. This man earned $12 a week, and had de- 
pendent on him a wife and three children aged four, three and one year 
respectively. The insurance company was paying $6 a week compensation at 
the time of the investigation. The family declared they were unable to live on 
this amount. The wife sought work. Some help was received from relatives 
and then application was made for charity. That this family could not 
live on $6 a week, even if no allowance be made for clothing, is shown 
by the actual living expenses: 


[RES 02ers 7 Raa Se See cethet whan Is Sees ea $1.75 weekly 
Tae be cupececP NCUA RLIC Sies OTE PENS ss a 6.00 weekly 
WIS TAT Cel anes oe Te See er ee eee cae eee 40 weekly 

$8.15 weekly 


These expenses could not have been reduced without much hardship. 


No. 19.—John B., with a wife as his only dependent, earning $12 a 
week, was injured by a box falling on his shoulder, causing a total dis- 
ability of five months and a partial permanent disability of the arm and 
shoulder. The employer refused to pay compensation, but finally gave him 
$20 in settlement. Medical attendance was given during the whole of 
this period by a friendly doctor who charged nothing. The family was 
supported for four and one half months by charity. 


The living expenses were as follows: 


IGT Leg Meee NsWaree te) ae. fess oa dois os osend,StzveqoieresshajbionesMe-aoerd 2 $2.00 weekly 
DN eI i itd hae ka. are boo ak iin wisisin'd vain dn 3.60 weekly 
URSA io 50 weekly 

$6.10 weekly 


It must be remembered that fuel, light, clothing and other necessaries 
were not provided for in this estimate. The family could not have lived on 
$6 a week, the compensation provided in the law. 


No. 20—Frank F., a trench digger, was injured in January, 1914. The 
injury to his hand developed infection and on November 1 the man was 
still disabled and had received no compensation, awaiting court action. He had 
been earning $9 a week and was entitled to $5 a week compensation. He 
had dependent on him a wife and two children, one an infant. The living 
expenses of the family were: 


IRON bese ives d ofeleb ataneen ee eae siete ate sce liieredaeretltes $1.50 weekly 
OO Ciageys Soka iouerd se easereiatntsin Welercdin wa la OD aa 3.00 weekly 
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The rent was not being paid, the landlord awaiting the outcome of 
court action. The large amount of medical attention required was furnished 
by a free hospital. The food was furnished by a charitable organization. 
This family could not buy fuel, light, clothing and other necessaries in addi- 
tion to the above costs, on $5 a week. 

No. 21—James K., who earned $9.50 a week, was killed on December 
8, 1912, by a street car, while working for a paving company. The street 
car company settled for $800 with the widow, who then sued for com- 
pensation from the paving company. Although the court of common pleas, 
the supreme court and the court of errors and appeals all sustained her 
claim, up to the time of the investigation she had received nothing. One 
daughter, thirteen years old at the time, went to work after the father’s 
death, and after two years was receiving only $3.33 a week. The widow 
did washing and other day’s work until she was no longer able. Another 
daughter, aged nineteen, was receiving $6 a week. There were also in 
the family a boy of fourteen, a girl of ten, and an older son, aged seventeen, 
who was sick and out of work most of the time. The wages of the two 
girls, and charity, were the sole support of the family. Nearly one-third 
of the compensation awarded her will, the widow declared, go to her 
attorney for taking the case to three courts. She feared dependency when 
the 300 weeks were up, because by that time her children would be getting 
married and leaving her alone. 


No. 22—Martha W., employed by a thread company, injured the 
ligaments of her index finger on August 26, 1914. The company paid the 
medical expenses and $5 a week compensation during disability. The in- 
jured woman had two boys to support, aged nine and twelve years, and in 
eleven weeks found herself a month’s rent in arrears and unable to purchase 
necessary clothing for herself and her two sons. Her rent was $1l a 
month, $3 of which was paid by a roomer. Her wages had averaged some- 
what less than $10 a week. 


No. 23——Anders E., earning $18 to $24 a week, was killed on Sep- 
tember 3, 1914, leaving a widow and five children, three of whom were aged 
ten, fourteen and sixteen years respectively, and two of whom were older 
and self-supporting. The sixteen-year-old boy had to leave school and go 
to work after the accident, but entered night school. When visited on 
November 10 the family was in difficult straits, living on money earned 
by the children or contributed by church friends and fellow workmen. 
The employing company, when application was made for compensation, 
said the matter was in the hands of the insurance company. The insurance 
company had taken no action, neither paying burial expenses nor offering 
compensation. The family was entitled to only $8 to $9 weekly, which in- 
come would require them, they thought, to move into cheaper rooms out 
of the $17 a month rooms in which they had always lived and to send the 
children to work just as soon as they reached the legal age. 


_ , No. 24;~Joseph S., was a hatter earning from $22 a week up when 
injured on January 21, 1914, by a falling shaft which struck his head, 
arm, side and back. The man had a wife, and five children, all between two 
and fourteen years. He was in a hospital for two weeks, and then in bed 
at home, the entire treatment costing, he reports, more then $500. The 
Provision of the New Jersey law limiting compensation payments to $10 a 
week prevented his receiving the full 50 per cent of his wages. Even this 
sum the insurance company stopped paying after one month, on the ground 
that the man was tubercular. Of the award which he received five months 
after having taken the matter to court, $50 went to the lawyer and $25 
for a medical examination. In spite of help from fraternal societies while 
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waiting for the court award the family of seven was in desperate circum- 
stances, more than five months’ rent at $13 a month being at one time 
overdue. Coal and gas were costing $2.50 a week. Medical expenses at 
the time of the investigation still averaged $2.50 a week, and compensation 
payments were about ended. The wife at one time worked in a cigar 
factory but could not continue to do so. The sum of $10 a week, the maxi- 
mum payable under the law, was not sufficient to live on and keep the chil- 
dren of school age clothed and in school. 


No. 26—James H., a steam fitter, earning $12 a week, fell from a 
ladder on June 19, 1914, dying of his injuries ten days later. He left a 
widow, and four children, aged respectively five, eight, fourteen and twenty. 
The company paid $100 funeral expenses and, as there were four depend- 
ents, the widow was entitled to $6 weekly for 300 weeks. Finding herself 
unable to keep the family properly on this weekly amount, she applied for 
commutation. The employer offered a lump sum of $1,200, but as this 
was more than $300 short it was refused. The court finally ordered the 
$6 weekly benefit for 300 weeks commuted to $10 a week for 150 weeks. 
Even this was more than $75 too low. 


No. 29.—Katherine C., a widow, worked on a washing machine in a 
hospital, earning $5 per week. She had four children, all of the age at 
which compensation is payable. In August, 1912, her arm was torn off by 
the machine. The hospital cared for her children during the five weeks in 
which she was disabled but paid her no compensation. She was entitled 
to medical care up to $100 during the first two weeks of disability, $5 weekly 
for the remaining three weeks, and a gross sum of $1,000 for the loss of 
her arm. She did not learn of this till after the period in which she was 
required to give notice had elapsed, and was therefore debarred from 
compensation. 


No. 32.—Tony S., a married man with two children, received an injury 
to his eye by a chip of steel from a chisel. He was disabled for five weeks. 
No compensation was paid. The man was destitute and applied for relief 
from a charitable society, whose visitor took up the case with the company. 
The foreman then threatened Tony with dismissal, accusing him of hiring 
a lawyer. The physician who treated him finally obtained $25 for him from 
oe company but no medical expenses were paid and nothing further was 

one. : 


No. 33.—Matthew B., an iron worker, earned $5 a day. He was married 
and had one child. On November 22, 1913, he was hurt by a falling beam 
which broke his leg, injured his ankle and took off his great toe. This 
resulted in a shortening of the leg and a permanent disability. He was in 
the hospital fourteen weeks, and on November 7, 1914, was still under treat- 
ment. The company paid him $10 weekly for thirty-one weeks, the maxi- 
mum under the law, but only a third of his weekly wage. On July 10 the 
company offered him a lump sum of $350 as complete compensation, which 
was approximately compensation up to March, 1915. In November, 1914, 
the man was still almost wholly disabled, being able to work only a few 
days at a time as a rivet heater for $3.50 a day. Matthew was entitled to 
weekly benefits until able to work, unless his disability lasts more than 300 
weeks, and to additional compensation for the permanent partial disability. 
Of the $350 received in July, $250 was paid out at once for debts incurred 
since his injury. 

No. 36.—Elmer G., whose wages were $10.50 a week, was fatally injured 
on April 20, 1913, and died on May 24. No benefit seems to have been paid 
during the last two weeks and a half of total disability, contrary to the pro- 
visions of the law. (His surviving dependents were a father and seven 
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young brothers and sisters. Compensation was fixed at half weekly wages, 
or $5.25, for 300 weeks, whereas it should have been 60 per cent., or $6.30. 
The father petitioned for a lump sum award “to start a business,” finding 
his weekly income too small for the support of the family. The court gave 
him $1,100 on August 16, 1913. This was $283.67 below the sum due on 
the $5.25 basis and $560.41 less than the entire amount to which they were 
entitled by law. 

No. 38—James G., whose weekly wage was $10.50, was killed in an 
industrial accident on August 5, 1913. Dependents were a wife and two 
children. On September 6, his widow’s petition for commutation was granted. 
She was given precisely the legal amount, $1,317.79, from which $850 
already paid was ordered deducted. 


No. 40.—Thomas K., whose weekly wage was $10.34, lost one-half of 
the second finger and under the law was entitled to one-half the compen- 
sation for the loss of the whole finger, namely, $5.17, for fifteen weeks, or 
$77.55. The court said that whereas the loss of a whole finger entitled to 
50 per cent. of the wage for thirty weeks, for the loss of one-half the finger 
the man was entitled to 25 per cent. for thirty weeks. As 25 per cent. of 
the wage was less than $5, the man was awarded $5 for thirty weeks, 
or $150. 


No..42—Andrew K. was killed in a dry dock on February 1, 1913. 
His wages were $1.80 a day, and the only dependent, his widow, was entitled 
to $5 a week, the minimum benefit, for 300 weeks. By agreement of the 
parties, the court on April 28, 1913, allowed a commutation of the claim 
to a lump sum of $1,275. 


No. 43—George M. was killed in the same dry dock as Andrew K. 
(No. 42) on the same day, February 1, 1913. His wages were also $1.80 
a day. Again the only dependent was a widow, who was entitled to the 
minimum compensation of $5 a week for 300 weeks. By agreement a peti- 
tion was filed to commute the benefits to a lump sum of $1,375, which the 
court allowed on April 4, 1913. 


_No. 44.—John H. died on February 12, 1913, from the effects of an 
accident on February 3. His wife was the only dependent. She agreed to 
accept $1,275 as full compensation from the company, and on April 17 the 
court confirmed this settlement. The gross sum to which the widow was 
entitled was $1,500. 


No. 45.—Antonio L., a laborer, was killed in moving a building. His 
surviving dependents were a widow and three little children. No compen- 
sation was paid, and the lawyer who took up the case was unable to collect 
anything on account of the insolvency of the firm. The widow was unable 
to work, and on August 4, 1914, was obliged to ask help from charity. 

No. 47—Theodore S., employed by a railroad company, was killed on 
February 21, 1913, leaving a wife and three children. His dependents 
petitioned for compensation in a lump sum instead of $5 weekly for 300 
weeks. The court gave them $1,230. 

No. 50.—Charles C. was killed in an industrial accident. His widow 
agreed with the employing company to accept $1,268 as full compensation, 
and the court confirmed this settlement on March 27, 1913. The lowest 
gross sum the widow was entitled to was $1,500. 


No. 52.—Joseph G., whose weekly wage was 16, died on Septem 
18, 1912, leaving a widow and five culdtata On ruaaee 20, 1913, ‘uh ae 
approved an award of $1,500 as full compensation. This award was $1,380 
below the gross sum to which the widow was entitled. The court record 
states that the “above settlement was made because injured man died of 
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delirium tremens in a hospital.” If this statement was true, the man’s 
family was entitled to no compensation at all; if not, they should have 
had the legal amount. 


No. 54.—John T., a railroad employee receiving $11.40 a week, had his 
arm injured on August 22, 1912. On April 25, 1913, the court awarded 
$5.70 a week during disability not to exceed 300 weeks. The court declined 
to fix a definite period during which compensation was to be paid, declaring: 

“In England, under workmen’s compensation laws, the higher courts 
have held that the court’s order of compensation cannot make prospective 
awards; that in the first place a judge who did so would take upon himself 
the function of a prophet, and in the second place would shift upon the 
workingmen the onus of showing a continuation of his incapacity if such 
peapacay existed at the end of the period for which compensation was 
allowed. 


No. 57—Walter C., a carpenter, earning $20 a week, lost one-half of 
the second and third fingers on July 11, 1913. He was disabled for twenty- 
seven weeks and received twenty-five weeks’ additional compensation for 
the permanent injury. His medical bill amounted to only $5.50. 


No. 64.—George I., who earned $8.96 a week, was killed on August 17, 
1913, his surviving dependents being a widow and one child. The employer 
paid $100 burial expense, and on October 6, 1913, the court approved the 
settlement on which the parties had agreed, namely, a lump sum payment 
of $1,250, which was $67.79 less than the amount specified by law. 


No. 65.—Thomas S., employed in a chemical works, was killed on July 
21, 1912. As his wages were $12.82 a week, his wife and three children 
were entitled to $6.41 for 300 weeks, or a gross sum of $1,923. Upon petition 
this was commuted to $1,204.70. 


No. 68—Anton B., killed while at work for a railroad company on 
March 12, 1913, was earning $12 a week. He left a wife and three depend- 
ent children. As two of the children would pass compensation age during 
the period of benefits, the court, on August 7, 1913, awarded $6 a week for 
a year and eight months, $5.40 for three years and five months, and $4.80 
for the remaining seven months of the six-year period. $4.80 is less than 
the legal minimum which should have applied in this case. Lump sum com- 
mutation at $1,409 was allowed, a shortage of nearly $150. 


No. 69.—Paul C., also a railroad worker, whose wages were $11 a week, 
was killed on September 4, 1912. He left a wife and four children, two of 
whom were of compensation age. The court awarded 45 per cent. of wages, 
although this was $4.95, or less than the legal minimum of $5. On June 2, 
1913, the widow had the benefits commuted so that she could move west. 
On this basis the gross sum to which they were entitled was $1,485. They 
received $1,125. 


No. 71.—James B., a truckman eighteen years old, receiving $7.70 a 
week wages, lost his thumb on June 19, 1913. He was totally disabled for 
six weeks, for which he was compensated, and received also benefits for 
sixty weeks additional for the loss of the thumb. The medical cost was 
only $8, and was paid by the employer. 


No. 72—Henry F., who was employed in a store, received an injury 
which produced a hernia. His employer was insured, but the casualty com- 
pany refused to pay for the permanent partial disability. Henry consulted 
counsel, who asked the employer if he had any objections to the case being 
taken to court. According to counsel, the employer gave no satisfaction 
and the injured man would not sue far fear of losing his job. 
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No. 75.—David D. died of work injuries on December 22, 1911, leaving 
a dependent father, mother and incapacitated brother. His wages were $9.60 
a week. As 50 per cent. of wages was only $4.80, the legal minimum com- 
pensation of $5 was allowed for 300 weeks, making $1,500 in all. This 
amount was, however, commuted by the court to $1,328, of which $183.25 
had previously been paid in medical and funeral expenses. These three 
dependents waited sixty-two weeks for a sum of $1,144.75. 


No. 78—Dora S. was injured in the course of her employment. The 
company paid her medical expenses but refused to do anything further. 
Dora would not carry the case to court for fear of being discharged, and 
was forced to apply for charity. 

No. 80.—Paul M., employed by a cable company, received, on February 
13, 1913, a severe injury to his leg which necessitated hospital treatment 
for ten and one-half weeks. From the court he received an award of $161.43, 
or $5 a week, for thirty-two and two-sevenths weeks’ disability. From this 
he paid $20 for his counsel fee. Eight and one-half weeks of medical 
attention were not covered by the act. 


No. 88—Lars L. received an injury to his leg on May 30, 1913, which 
required hospital treatment until the following July 3. On October 6, the 
court fixed the duration of disability at twenty weeks past and future, and 
allowed a lump sum of $150, from which $30 was awarded to the petitioner’s 
counsel. In addition, of the five weeks in hospital the employer was liable 
for only two weeks. 


No. 93——Mary A., a widow with six children, four of whom were en- 
tirely dependent on her for support, worked on a mangle in a laundry. Her 
arm was broken by the machine, resulting in a permanent disability. No 
compensation was paid her, and her absence cost her her job. 


No. 94.—Samuel T. received on October 18, 1912, an injury which neces- 
sitated the amputation of a leg. He was entitled to 50 per cent. of wages 
for 175 weeks, or $1,515.50 in all. The parties, however, agreed to a lump 
sum settlement of $541.88, less $100 already advanced for hospital treatment, 
and the court sanctioned the settlement. Out of this short commutation 
counsel fees had also to be paid. 


No. 100.—Fred M. was severely injured on August 28, 1912, his right 
arm and shoulder being torn out. His weekly wage was $19.24. In addi- 
tion to medical expenses up to $100 during the first two weeks after the 
accident and half wages thereafter during temporary disability, the man was 
entitled to half wages, $9.62 weekly, for the permanent disability. He was 
paid $250.38 in twenty-six weeks, and on April 25, 1913, was awarded by the 
court a lump sum of $712 in complete settlement of his claim. This was 
$586.58 below the sum he should have received simply for permanent 
disability. 

_No. 107.—Richard H., a railroad worker, receiving $17.20 a week, was 
seriously injured on July 5, 1912, and the court decided that he was entitled 
to $8.25 a week for the maximum period of 300 weeks. The award was 
made twenty-two weeks after the injury and because “debts have accrued 
because of illness and because of costs of future medical attendance which 
will be needed” a lump sum of $2,200 was granted. 


No. 114.—Robert H., on December 17, 1912, received an injury whic 
caused the loss of an eye. The case was settled in court three Aad a hit 
<r later, on April 1, 1913, at which time only $63.74 had been paid. 

pave entitled to a total of $738 in weekly payments and the balance due 
$674.36, was Siven him in a lump sum. Out of this he had to pay bills of 
$241.35 for medical treatment and expected to receive more. 
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No. 117.—John C. died on January 15, 1913, from injuries received on 
January 4. He left three dependents, a wife and two children. His wife 
petitioned to receive benefits in a lump sum, since she wished to return to 
Europe. On April 14 the court awarded her $900, $417.79 below the amount 
she should legally have received. 


No. 119—Thomas D., a mason earning $5.50 a day, fell and injured 
his ears so that he lost his sense of balance. This prevented him from 
following his trade and he was forced to become a common laborer at a 
large reduction of wages. The court awarded him a lump sum of only $800. 


No. 125—Van Wyke R. contracted eczema ten days after starting work 
examining goods in the bleaching room of a dye house. He was disabled 
from August 22, 1912, to April 11, 1913. His wage was $1.25 a day. The 
court allowed him compensation for his illness of $5 weekly for twenty- 
nine and three-sevenths weeks, a total of $147.14, of which $25 was set aside 
for counsel fees. 


No. 127——George C., a carpenter, injured by the collapsing framework 
of a building, was disabled for over ten months. Three weeks after the 
accident an operation was necessary. The employer was a sub-contractor. 
The owner of the building was insured and the injured workman made 
claim for compensation from him but was refused. Suit was brought against 
the sub-contractor, who was held responsible; but as he had no property 
it was impossible to collect any compensation. The workman lost ten 
months’ pay, lawyer’s fee, and the costs of medical attendance, including 
an operation. 


No. 137.—Karl R. received a broken rib and elbow on August 8, 1912. 
On June 16, 1913, the court approved an agreement for the payment of 
compensation at $10 a week for 150 weeks, $21 of which had already been 
paid. 

No. 138—Susie C., a domestic servant whose wages were $16 a month 
and board, was injured by a fall from a chair on January 14, 1912, and was 
disabled for eight weeks. During her illness she was obliged to stay with 
a sister. The court award was not made until March 8, 1913, over a year 
later, and gave her $4.50 as medical benefit during the first two weeks and 
$4 weekly for the remaining six weeks of disability. 


No. 149—Mark F., a beer wagon driver, received an injury which 
totally disabled him for a long period. The insurance company paid weekly 
compensation for almost a year and then asked the man to settle the 
remainder of the claim for $50. The injured man consulted an attorney, 
who brought suit and secured an award of $950. : 


No. 152.—Albert B., who received $17.28 weekly, had his third finger 
crushed on July 14, 1914, necessitating amputation at the first joint. The 
employer began the payment of compensation at the end of the third week 
and continued for eight weeks, when the workman was requested to and 
did sign a receipt for settlement in full for $69.12. The law provides for 
compensation for ten weeks, or a total in this case of $86.40. The employer 
apparently did not know that payment for dismemberment is for a fixed 
number of weeks, from which the first two weeks are not to be deducted as 
in cases of temporary disability. 

No. 154.—Frank T. was injured by an iron beam falling on his foot. 
Three toes were crushed so badly as to require amputation at once. The 
insurance claim adjuster explained that the injured man was entitled to 
compensation for fifty weeks, and payment began. Infection later set in 
and another toe and part of the foot had to be taken off. The claim adjuster 
now told the man he was entitled to another ten weeks. But no offer was 
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made to pay for the period of total disability in addition to the compensa- 
tion for dismemberment, as required by law. The man was entitled to com- 
pensation for nearly half a year in addition. 

No. 155.—Rose R., employed in a thread factory, received permanent 
injury to the index and second and third fingers. The employer paid about 
$150 for the period of total disability, but no compensation for the perma- 
nent injury to her fingers. Through a lawyer a settlement for approximately 
$200 additional was obtained. 

No. 160-—Henry N. was injured in the course of his employment, but 
stated that he dared not make a claim because the superintendent had told 
him that the rate of insurance would thereby be increased on account of the 
bad experience of the firm. 


No. 171—Paul R. crushed his toe in a stove foundry on April 2, 1912. 
The company applied first aid treatment and did nothing further. After 
two weeks infection set in. The man was in a hospital nearly six weeks. 
He was totally disabled for fifteen weeks and entitled to thirteen weeks’ 
compensation at $5.25 per week. His hospital bill was $33.25 and his medical 
bill $12, which the employer was not required to pay under the law, as 
they were contracted after the first two weeks. The employee sued for 
compensation, and twenty-seven weeks after the accident received $68.25, out 
of which he had to pay $45.25 for hospital and medical services, in addition 
to counsel fees. 


No. 179.—Mary G., a spooler in a silk mill, at a wage of $4 a week, 
received a severe injury to her hand which totally disabled her for forty- 
seven and one-half weeks. Her medical bill was $77, $27 of which was 
not provided for under the New Jersey law. 


No. 207.—Harry L., a boy of fourteen, lost his right foot in an industrial 
accident on June 24, 1912. His wage was $4 a week and under the act 
he was entitled to only $4 a week during temporary disability and to the 
same sum for 125 weeks, or $500 in all, for the dismemberment. Further- 
more, he did not receive even all of this, for after a delay of nine months 
the court awarded him a lump sum of $250. He received nothing for medical 
expenses and had to pay counsel fees out of the award. 


__ No. 226—Elmer F., a painter, was killed by falling, leaving a young 
wife and infant. The widow was clearly entitled to compensation, but it 
was found that the contractor for whom the deceased had been working 
possessed no collectable property. The home in which he lived and the 
automobile which he used were owned by his wife. The widow of the 
deceased painter was forced to give to others the care of her child and to 
go to work in a cigar factory. 


No. 231.—Joseph V., a workman with a wife and two children, received 
an injury to his eye causing temporary total disability. At the time of the 
inquiry he had been disabled for eight weeks, was still under medical treat- 
ment, and had received no compensation. The family was supported by 
the work of the wife and by the aid of a charitable organization. 


N 0. 232—Mike R., earning $22 a week, was injured by a door falling 
on his arm. This totally disabled him for twenty-two weeks, and left the 
arm Partially disabled. He was entitled to $200 compensation during tem- 
porary disability, besides medical expenses up to $50 in the first two weeks 
and compensation for the permanent disability. The employer was insured 
in a casualty company, but compensation was refused the injured. A lawyer 
instituted suit, and after the case was postponed four times the lawyer 
and the insurance representative agreed to settle for $190. The claimant 
was asked to sign a release for this amount and did so. Of the $190, $65 
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went to the lawyer and $27 to the doctor, who appeared as a witness. Dur- 
ing the twenty-two weeks the man was laid up he had nothing to live on 
except $15 given him at different times by his lawyer. 


No. 233—John S. received an injury to his finger, for which the em- 
ployer refused to pay compensation. Desiring to make an example of the 
company, the man asked a lawyer to take the case to court. The man was 
entitled to about $12 compensation. He was willing to pay the lawyer $50 
to fight the case. The lawyer refused to take the case because it was unlaw- 
ful to contract for any other fee than that fixed by the court. The court 
could not well make the fee larger than the award and the lawyer could 
not spend three or four days in court for $12. This man was by the costs 
involved practically excluded from his right to trial. 


No. 234.—Jan T. was permanently totally disabled when hit by a train 
in crossing a track. There was a question as to whether the accident 
occurred in the course of employment. As the man had no money, the 
lawyer paid $25 for the testimony of a physician and the wages of two 
fellow-workmen who served as witnesses. If the case were lost, the lawyer 
would lose what he paid and all compensation for his own time in addition. 
‘adgehs the case was pending the wife and five children were living on 
charity. 


No. 236.—Frank B., who earned $8 a week, received a broken arm on 
September 8, 1912. On June 2, 1913, the court determined that the dis- 
ability would continue for seventeen weeks after the award and based the 
award accordingly. 


No. 238—William T. was apparently permanently disabled by a fall 
on March 23, 1912, resulting in necrosis of the hip bone. He was under 
the law entitled to $5 a week for 400 weeks, or $2,000 in all. In his case 
(Tallon v. Barbour) the court on November 12, 1912, approved the fol- 
lowirlg agreement:| “It is ordered that the sum of $600 be paid . . . in 
full payment and satisfaction of all the personal injuries developed or as 
yet undeveloped sustained by the said Wm. Tallon.by said accident, whether 
Wm. Tallon shall within the period of one year hereafter totally or partially 
recover from said injuries, or whether said disability shall continue total 
in character, or whether such injuries shall result in death.” 


No. 250.—Martin Q. was induced by the insurance company to sign a 
receipt in full settlement. Later his case was brought to the attention of 
a lawyer, who instituted suit and was awarded over $200 in addition to 
the amount of the previous settlement. The insurance company argued that 
the man signed the settlement in full knowledge of what he was doing. The 
court ruled otherwise because the law states that no settlement for less 
than the amount provided by law shall be a bar to further proceedings. 


No. 253—Anthony E. received a scratch on his index finger on March 
12, 1913, which resulted in infection the following day. Six days later the 
finger was operated on in a hospital. Again on April 17 the finger was 
operated on, and on July 2 it was amputated in still a third operation. The 
insurance agent paid medical attendance for the first two weeks, although 
medical attendance was required for over four months, including two opera- 
tions after the first two weeks. The insurance company made thirty weekly 
payments and then told the man he had no more coming, that this was the 
amount provided by law for the loss of an index finger. The man pro- 
tested, but was advised by his superintendent to sign a release, and did so. 
Later, however, he consulted a lawyer, claiming $190 for the nineteen weeks’ 
total disability. At his request the attorney wrote the employer, stating 
the law. Before the letter was received, the superintendent told the man 
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he would be dismissed if a letter did come from the lawyer. This threat 
was carried out. Before the case came to hearing in court, the insurance 
company notified the man’s attorney that he would be paid fourteen weeks’ 
more compensation, and the case was dropped. 


No. 256.—Edward G., who earned $10.50 a week in the employ of a 
gas company, was killed on May 26, 1913. His dependent father should 
have received $1,500 in weekly payments, but was induced to settle for $500 
in weekly payments and $50 counsel fee. 


No. 257——John M., a brakeman employed by a steel company, was killed 
on December 29, 1912. His wages were $10.50 a week, entitling his two 
dependents to $5 a week for 300 weeks, or $1,500 in all. They received a lump 
sum of $600, or $900 less than was due them. 


No. 258—Samuel H. had worked in a shoe factory for 25 years. Infec- 
tion resulted from a scratch and made necessary the amputation of three 
fingers and the thumb of one hand. The company declined to Pay com- 
pensation. The medical attention required was paid by a mutual aid society. 
Being ignorant of the law, the injured worker filed no petition. He applied 
to the employer several times for a job, but was put off until a year had 
elapsed, when he found he had no job and no right to compensation. 


No. 259—Nils N., a plumber, received a scratch on the finger which 
was not serious enough to keep him from work, but infection resulted. He 
did not give notice of the scratch but did of the infection. Amputation of 
finger and metacarpal bone was necessary, but he had not been able to 
collect compensation because the employer claimed that he was prejudiced 
by the failure to obtain notice within the period fixed by law. 


No. 301.—William M., a wire lather, missed his footing and fell to his 
death on September 11, 1912. As his wages were $30 a week, his widow 
and two minor children would have received weekly benefits of $13.50 had 
not the law established a maximum of $10. After $960 had been regularly 
paid, petition was entered, by “agreement of the parties,” to commute the 
remaining benefits to a lump sum of $1,000. Although this was apparently 
about $1,000 too low, the court allowed the settlement. 


No. 303.—Barthold B., a chemical mixer, with a weekly wage of $12.24, 
was killed on April 11, 1913, leaving a dependent widow. Until the follow- 
ing January 2 the widow was unable to obtain compensation. When the 
court finally decided the claim in her favor, it granted compensation for only 
150 weeks instead of the 300 allowed by the law, or a total of $750 instead of 
the $1,500 due. Of this tardy and illegally small award the widow had 
to pay $75, or 10 per cent., in counsel fees. 


No. 304.—George S. was a bridge tender for a railroad company, with 
weekly wages of $16.37. On May 16, 1913, he fell from the bridge and was 
drowned. His widow, the sole dependent, petitioned for a lump sum pay- 
ment in order to undergo a necessary operation, and on November 28, 1913, 
she was awarded $1,223.93. The commuted value of the benefits to which 


the law entitled her 1,510.18 i 
Emnntel tee wan set at $25. $ » making a shortage of $286.25. Her 


No. 305.—Vladeslav Z., a railroad laborer, earnin: 49 a week, was 
killed on August 19, 1913, by being squeezed against the a Prac: a car ieee 
he was loading broken stone. He left a widow and three small children. 
On January 3, 1914, the court awarded them a lump sum of $1,067.31, out 
of which counsel fees of $50 had to be paid. The widow had petitioned 
for a commutation of the award because the $5 weekly benefit to which she 
was entitled would not maintain the family in this country and she wished 
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to return to Russia. The family should have recevied $1,317.79, and the 
award was therefore $250.48 below the legal standard. 


No. 306—Salvatore M., a railroad trackman, whose wage was $1.60 a 
day, was run over by a train and killed on September 23, 1913. On January 
26, 1914, the court awarded his widow, the sole dependent, a lump sum of 
$1,160 because she wished to return to Italy. This award was $157.79 less 
than the present worth of the legal compensation. 


No. 307.—Andrew B., a machine hand in a linoleum plant, receiving $10 
a week, was killed on December 14, 1912, leaving a wife and four childrén. 
The widow was therefore entitled to 55 per cent. of wages, or $5.50, for 
300 weeks. The commuted value of this sum is $1,449.56, but the court 
allowed a lump sum settlement of $1,050, making a shortage of $339.56. 


No. 310.—Penrose P., an elevator boy aged seventeen, whose wage was 
$12 a month and board, was killed on March 29, 1912. The court denied his 
mother’s claim for compensation on the ground that the deceased was an 
illegitimate child, although the law includes parents, without qualification, 
as dependents, and also recognizes illegitimate on the same basis as legiti- 
mate children as recipients of compensation. 


No. 316.—George S., a helper in a shipyard, earning $11.42 a week, was 
killed on January 27, 1914. A widow and six dependent children survived. 
On May 1, 1914, the court awarded them $6.85 a week for 300 weeks in 
addition to $100 for burial expenses. Out of this gross sum of $2,155, 
counsel fees of $100 were to be paid. 


No. 321.—Uriah S., a carpenter, whose wage was $3 a day, fell from 
a scaffold on April 2, 1913, and received injuries from which he died in 
the hospital two weeks later. On March 18, 1914, almost a year after the 
accident, the court decided in favor of the widow’s claim for $5 weekly 
benefits, for 300 weeks, but omitted to award payment for the expense of 
the last sickness or for burial. 


No. 343—William G., a lineman for an electrical company, who earned 
$60 a month, was killed by an electric shock on March 21, 1912. The com- 
pany contested the claim on the double grounds that the compensation act 
made no provision for the mother of a deceased and that the deceased had 
been wilfully negligent. Over two years later, on May 14, 1914, the court 
rendered a verdict against the company and awarded William’s mother, 
his surviving dependent, $5 a week for 300 weeks. 


No. 345—John R., a sales agent, was killed in New Jersey on December 
23, 1912, by being thrown from an automobile owned by the defendant, in 
which he made his daily rounds. A widow and posthumous son were left 
as dependents. The company contested the claim on three points, one of 
which was that the contract of hiring was not made in New Jersey. A 
year and a quarter after his death, on March 17, 1914, the court awarded 
$10 a week compensation for 300 weeks, saying on the point noted: 


“The general rule to be deducted from the cases is that when contracts 
are made in one jurisdiction, to be performed, either wholly or partly, 
in another jurisdiction, such contracts are governed by the laws of the 
jurisdiction where the performance is to take place—the lex loci solutionis. 

“Tt seems to me that any other rule of law would work great injustice 
and hardship, and some illustrations might be cited to show this, I might 
refer to a factory in the city of Elizabeth, in this county, where more than 
7,000 men and women are employed; under the contention of the respondent 
the owners of that factory could avoid responsibility to its employees for 
injuries by making its New York office the place of hiring.” 
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As th es of the deceased were $27 a week, weekly benefits for the 
wife and paecchild would have been $10.80 a week. had not the law imposed 
a maximum of $10. Counsel’s fee amounted to $300, or 10 per cent. of 
the total award of $3,000. 


No. —Max S. was killed on September 5, 1913, in a collision 
between P taroet bile and the wagon he was driving. He had earned $30 
a week. Through compromise settlement with the third party and a 
subsequent suit against the employer for compensation, settled by the court 
on October 8, 1914, over a year after the accident, the widow received a 
total of $3,000. Out of this sum she paid $600, or 20 per cent., in counsel 
fees. 


No. 350.—John F., a freight conductor, was struck by a locomotive 
and killed on March 27, 1914. His widow, the only dependent, petitioned 
for commutation of benefits. On July 3 the court awarded her a lump 
sum for payments in arrears, but declined to commute the rest of the 
award. Her husband’s wages had been more than $40 a week, but by the 
terms of the law she was limited in benefits to $10 weekly. Out of her 
award the widow had to pay a counsel fee of $75. 


No. 355—Jacob S. was killed in an industrial accident. Three 
dependents survived, a widow and two children. In place of $5.67 weekly 
for 300 weeks, the court awarded them $1,500 on December 23, 1913. 
Counsel fees were set at $250, or 162/3 per cent. of the total received. 


No. 356—Solomon T. was killed in an industrial accident. On January 
6, 1914, a court ruling awarded his dependents $5 weekly for 300 weeks as 
Ps tts for his death. The counsel fee was $225, or 15 per cent. of 
the award. 


No. 368—Jake F., who received $11 a week, was killed on September 
1, 1913. He was struck by a roll of wire mesh he was laying and thrown 
to an areaway, fracturing his skull. On December 9, 1913, his dependent 
widow and child were, “in the interests of justice,” awarded a lump sum of 
$1,223.62, which was $94.17 short of the present worth of the claim legally 
discounted. Out of this short award the widow had to pay $125 counsel fee. 


No. 372—Peter P., a brakeman, was run over and killed by a train 
on October 12, 1913. There were no dependents, and $100 for burial 
expenses was recovered from the company. 


No. 375.—John D., a laborer in a canning establishment at 16% cents 
an hour, was drawn between a wheel and the belt and killed on August 
20, 1913. He left two dependents. The company paid burial expenses of 
$100, and, without court sanction, a lump sum of $750. As the dependents 
were entitled to $5 a week for 300 weeks, the legal commuted value of 
which is $1,317.79, this settlement was $567.79 too low. The widow was 


forced to take the case to court to secure a judgment for the amount of 
the shortage. 


No. 386.—Henry M. was killed on November 23, 1913. A widow and 
dependent daughter survived him. His wages averaged $17.36 weekly. The 
court made two rulings in the case, awarding the dependents on March 
11, 1914, $7.04 for 300 weeks and $6.94 weekly about a month later. The 
employer had paid $260 for burial expenses and the excess over the legal 


maximum of $100 was to be deducted from the benefits due. Counsel fees 
were $150. 


No. 393—Amos G., a railroad brakeman, was killed by being crushed 
between cars in the course of duty in New Jersey on November 13, 1911. 
He earned $18.13 a week. The widow’s claim for compensation was 
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rejected by the court on the ground that the contract of employment was 
made in Philadelphia. 


No. 402.—Robert M., who earned $3.50 a day, received injuries on May 
25, 1912, from which he died on June 11. He left a wife, and five children 
under sixteen, whose petition for commutation was filed on February 2, 
1914. They received a lump sum award of the amount due them, $1,953.92, 
because on the $10 weekly benefit they were “incurring undue want and 
hardship,” and wished to go back to Scotland. 


No. 408—David T. was killed on November 12, 1912, by being suffocated 
in a car of sand. His weekly wage was $9.60. Almost a year and a half 
later, on May 1, 1914, the court awarded his widow, the sole dependent, 
$850. The commutation was made “in the interests of justice.’ Accord- 
ing to the law the widow was entitled to $1,317.79, or $467.79 more than the 
amount she actually received. 


No. 409.—Ernest P., a conductor, was struck by a passing train on 
March 21, 1914, and died from his injuries. The widow was refused 
compensation on the ground that her husband was engaged in interstate 
commerce. 


No. 412—Hans H. was struck by a falling timber in the dry dock 
where he worked for $10.80 a week, on May 14, 1914, dying of his injuries 
on June 1 following. His widow, who had a son of eighteen and a dependent 
daughter of twelve, was obliged to take the case to court to secure com- 
pensation. In making the award more than fifteen weeks later the court 
failed to make the statutory allowance for burial expenses. 


No. 413.—Charles C., who earned $12 a week, had his right eye injured 
by a needle concealed in a bundle of canvas, on June 13, 1913. Exactly 
six months later the court awarded him $6 a week for 100 weeks, the full 
benefit for the loss of an eye. Within a month, however, the case was 
again taken to court, and by “mutual agreement of the parties” a lump 
sum commutation of $175 was proposed, in full and complete settlement 
of all compensation, costs and counsel fees (which amounted to $50). This 
settlement the court allowed, although it was at least $400 too low. 


No. 414.—James B., a blacksmith in a ship and engine building plant, 
who earned $18 a week, lost the sight of one eye on January 16, 1914. His 
claim was settled by two lump sum payments, but as the commuted sums 
sanctioned by the court were together $143.59 too low, the semi-blinded 
man received only $798 instead of the $941.59 he should have had. 


No. 415—Edward W. received on January 20, 1913, a fractured skull, 
producing permanent total disability, for which the court awarded him 
400 weeks’ compensation at $10 a week, the maximum amount under the 
law. When $500 had been paid on this award, however, the employer 
went into bankruptcy, and the case came into court on March 7, 1914. At 
that time the present worth of the remaining benefits was $3,016.68, but the 
court awarded only $2,000. This totally incapacitated man was therefore 
deprived of $1,000 legally his by the failure of the New Jersey law to 
require insurance of risks. 

No. 418.—Patrick S. lost the sight of one eye in a work accident occur- 
ring in New Jersey on July 23, 1914. His petition for compensation was dis- 
missed on the ground that the contract of hiring was made in New York, and 
therefore the New Jersey law “has no application to the present case.” 

No. 419.—Michael P., a worsted mill laborer at a wage of $8.80 a 
week, received on. June 9, 1913, injuries which necessitated amputating the 
right arm above the elbow, the fourth and fifth toes of one foot completely, 
and the third toe at the first joint. The court awarded 267 weeks’ com- 
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pensation for the lost members, but nothing for the temporary total disa- 
bility, which lasted at least six weeks. eee 

No. 428—Joseph M., a carpenter earning $3 a day, fell and broke his 
arm a ie ould not work for five months. On December 1, 1913, 
the court ruled that he was entitled to ninety weeks’ benefit at $8.25 a 
week, but allowed the award to be commuted to $394.89, a shortage of 
$318. If the man’s medical expenses of $10 were not paid, the shortage 
was $328. 

No. 439—James W. was a machinist, nineteen years old, who earned 
$10.38 a week. On August 7, 1913, a piece of an emery wheel lodged in 
his right eye, causing loss of sight. The employer paid $1 for medical 
service. On February 18, 1914, the court ordered the payment of $5.19 
weekly for 100 weeks as compensation for the permanent disability, credit- 
ing $107.92 previously paid. Counsel fees were $15, to which were added 
$8.04 disbursements. 


No. 445—On December 1, 1913, Timothy M., a journeyman hatter 
earning $20 a week, caught two fingers in a hat forming machine. The index 
finger was torn and permanently disabled and the second finger was 
temporarily disabled. Timothy was away from work for twenty-one weeks, 
and was therefore entitled to half wages, or $10 weekly, for nineteen 
weeks. In addition, compensation of half wages for thirty-five weeks was 
legally due for the permanent disability. The department of labor cites 
the case as an irregular one, because at the time of the accident report 
nothing had been paid for temporary disability. At that date one and 
one-third weeks’ payments, or $13.33, were due. 


No. 448—Dennis G., a laborer earning $15 a week, was injured on 
January 18, 1913, breaking his nose and losing a tooth, besides sustaining 
several cuts and bruises. He was disabled for eighteen weeks, returning 
to work on May 29, 1913. A year and four weeks after the latter date, 
on June 29, 1914, the court ordered the payment of $108 for the arrears 
in the compensation. Counsel fees and counsel’s expenses were $45, or 25 
per cent. of the total amount received. 


No. 453—George S., a sausage maker, whose wages were $15 a week, 
and board valued by the court at $3, was injured on November 24, 1911, 
by having his left hand drawn into a sausage machine, where he lost parts 
of two fingers. No benefits were paid. Over two years and a half after 
the accident, on June 19, 1914, the court ordered the payment, with interest, 


of the $342 so long overdue. The counsel fee was $50, or 14 per cent.’of 
the award. 


No. 455—~-Thomas D., a painter earning $13.08 a week, was whirled 
around a shaft and received serious injuries to his right hand and his 
left leg on February 9, 1912. He was disabled for two years and was 
then left with a permanent disability, having lost 50 per cent. of the use 
of his hand and 30 per cent. of the use of his leg. No medical expenses 
were paid and no compensation during temporary disability. The injured 
man brought suit, and on April 8, 1914, over two years after the accident, 


the court awarded him the compensation due, $1,500.93, of which the arrears 
were to be paid in a lump sum. 


No. 457.—William A., a chauffeur, received injuries to his right arm 
and hand when his automobile crank backfired, which resulted in the loss 
of use of the hand for his occupation. The accident occurred on September 
7, 1912. On June 2, 1913, the case was decided in court. Wages were $19 
a week, and expenses in out-of-town service, which latter were not con- 
sidered in awarding him $5 weekly for 175 weeks. The employer had 
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already paid at least $31 more in medical expenses than required by law 
and $160 benefits in various sums, which payments as well as the excess 
were credited against the amount of the award. 


No. 462—Marina W. was a domestic servant earning $20 a month, 
who fell while cleaning a window on July 23, 1913, and injured her back. 
She seems to have continued work until August 17, but was disabled for 
fifteen weeks from that time, or till early in December. She received no 
compensation until March 14, 1914, when the court awarded her $65 for 
thirteen weeks’ disability. Medical expenses were not mentioned. Counsel 
fees were fixed at $25, or 38 per cent. of the award. 


No. 469.—Annie A. was a domestic servant, whose wages were $10 a 
month, board and lodging. An injury to her right hand stiffened three 
fingers and caused the amputation of the first finger. On December 16, 
1913, the court awarded her compensation of $5 weekly for 67 weeks, 
apparently making an allowance for board and lodging, contrary to the 
usual practice, and to the terms of the law. 


No. 470.—Harry C., a mason and bricklayer, earned $28.60 a week. 
On May 17, 1913, he was seriously injured, being disabled for five months, 
except for two weeks when he did a little work. On January 14, 1914, his 
case came up in court. Up to that time he had received $103.90 and medical 
expenses. The court refused to commute the benefits, credited the previous 
payments and ordered the payment of $10 weekly for the balance of the 
thirty-eight weeks, during which he -was entitled to compensation. Counsel 
fees were set at $50. The $10 weekly benefit, although all to which he was 
entitled under the New Jersey law, was little more than a third of his 
weekly wage. 

No. 480.—Sandro T., who worked in an iron works for 15 cents an 
hour, was struck by a moving crane on September 25, 1911. He received 
injuries to his head, arm and shoulder which disabled him for seventeen 
weeks and left him with a permanent partial disability in the form of a 
slight deafness and facial paralysis. The company paid him $70 out of 
the $75 due for the temporary disability, but it was not until January, 1914, 
two years after he had returned to work, that the court awarded him the 
remainder of the benefits. He had to pay $35 in counsel fees, or 14 per 
cent. of the whole amount he received. 

No. 481—Henry C. was injured on December 24, 1911, being disabled 
for six weeks. Almost two years later, on December 9, 1913, the court 
ordered the payment of the $30 compensation due. Counsel fees were set 
at $5, or 162/3 per cent. of the award, from which costs were also to be paid. 


No. 482—Sheridan P., a carpenter earning $20 a week, fell from a 
ladder and broke his elbow on February 22, 1912. He was away from work 
only two weeks, but a permanent disability resulted. No compensation was 
paid. The man brought suit and on January 16, 1914, almost two years 
after the accident, the court awarded him the $600 to which he was entitled. 


No. 485.—Charles Z. was a railroad brakeman, whose wages were about 
$15 a week. On September 4, 1913, he was hit by a passing locomotive and 
his arm was cut and broken. He was disabled till November 9, and 
returned to work on the 15th. He received no compensation till November 
25, when a court award gave him the $56 due. 


No. 491—Twice within a few weeks Martin C., who tended a machine 
in a paper factory for $12 a week, was injured. On October 29, 1912, he 
cut the index finger of his right hand, shortening and laming it, while he 
was shifting a steel roller. On November 26 he slipped and sprained his 
back. He received treatment from the company’s doctor for both injuries 
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blized to go to his own doctor also for the second one. He was 
pected tol ee until May 7, 1913. For both a he oe 
entitled to $156 in weekly benefits, but at first received only $40 from the 
company. He took the case to court and was awarded the remaining 
$116 on December 29, 1913, over a year after the second accident. Counsel 
fees were $25, or 16 per cent. of the total compensation. 


: —Nuncia B., who earned $2.25 weekly, with board and lodging, 
wil oe injury on July 13, 1913, which necessitated the amputation of 
parts of her first and second fingers. The case was settled in court March 
26, 1914, when thirteen weeks’ benefits or $29.25 had been paid. The terms 
of the law did not permit any allowance for board and lodging. A lump 
sum of $117 was awarded, being the remaining fifty-two weeks without 
discount. Nothing was allowed for medical expenses or for temporary 
total disability. Counsel fees of $20 were 13 per cent. of the total received. 


No. 500.—On October 30, 1912, Arthur Y., a carpenter earning $15.50 
weekly, received an injury which necessitated the amputation of one joint 
of his left little finger. The injury disabled him for forty-five weeks. He 
carried the case to court. The award of the amount due him, $390, was 
made on November 25, 1913, more than a year after the accident. 


No. 501—John D. was a “general helper” earning $6 a week, board and 
lodging. On April 22, 1912, his leg was injured by the breaking of a beam 
which threw him to the ground. Only $35 or seven weeks’ compensation 
had been paid up to November 17, 1913, twenty months later, when the 
court awarded him forty-four weeks’ payments for temporary total, and 
forty weeks for permanent partial disability. Since no value had been set 
on board and lodging at the time of hiring, John received only $5 a week. 
Counsel fees of $65 or 15 per cent. of the total and costs were ordered 
out of the lump sum awarded for overdue payments. 


No. 524—On December 7, 1911, Mabel B., whose weekly wage was 
$5 was severely injured, losing four fingers and part of the palm of her 
left hand. She received no compensation until a court award was made 
on March 20, 1914, two years and three months later. This gave her $597, 


covering medical expenses and permanent disability, but made no allowance 
for temporary total disability. 


No. 538—Robert P. was injured on August 13, 1913. He received 
hospital treatment costing $14, and his other medical expenses were $15. 
The case first came into court on January 14, 1914. Compensation at $5 
weekly began to be due August 28, 1913, and in January just $45.50 had been 
paid thereon. The court ordered the payment of $83.50 in a lump sum 
and $5 a week till further order thereafter. On August 14, 1914, about 
thirty weeks later, the case was again brought into court. The lump sum 
had then been paid, but not the hospital bill, and the weekly payments were 
$116 or over twenty-three weeks in arrears. The court then ordered a final 
settlement for $164, only $48 more than the arrears, “since the defendant 
has no business or! assets out of which payment may be made.” 


No. 540.—On June 12, 1913, John C., a railroad lamp man earning $10.50 
a week, was injured, breaking his shoulder blade and one rib. He was 
away from work ten and five-sevenths weeks, until August 26. The employer 
paid medical expenses for two weeks, but did nothing further. John brought 
suit, and over a year after the accident the court awarded him the $186 
due. He had to pay out 21 per cent. of this, or $40, for counsel fees. 


No. 574.—Lorenzo C., whose weekly wage was $16, received an injury 


on August 8, 1913, which disabled him till September 29. No compensa- 


tion was paid until March 24, 1914, very nearly six months after he had 
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returned to work. The court then awarded him $32 for medical expenses 
and $43.42 for disability benefits. Counsel fees were set at $10, which was 
13 per cent. of the whole sum received. 


No. 580.—Mina W., a miner, had his left eye injured by the premature 
explosion of a percussion cap in another workman’s hands on February 3, 
1913, causing a 25 per cent. impairment of vision. In the court award no 
mention was made of medical expenses. 


No. 581.—Endro F., who earned $12.40 a week, was a wire drawer in a 
plant manufacturing wire rope. On February 21, 1913, 200 pounds of wire 
fell on him, injuring his right arm and shoulder blade and producing a 
permanent stiffness. He was totally disabled for nineteen weeks. The com- 
pany paid him only $2 a week for twenty-one weeks. The case was carried 
into court. Payments by the company were credited, and the remainder 
due, $298.05, including $36.25 for medical expenses, was ordered paid on 
April 20, 1914, fourteen months after the accident. Counsel fees were $35, 
or over 10 per cent. of the total compensation. 


No. 582.—Stephen H., an engineer earning $25 a week, received an 
injury on October 13, 1913, which resulted in the loss of a third of the 
usefulness of his right arm. The temporary and the permanent disability 
together entitled him to sixty-six and two-thi1ds weeks’ benefits. He 
received nothing until the court awarded him the arrears with $11.25 
interest on October 15, 1914, a year and two days after the accident. Benefits 
were then payable but sixteen weeks longer. The $10 weekly limit gave 
him only two-fifths of his weekly salary. 


No. 585.—Joel H., a slater earning $16.50 a week, fell because of a 
defective bracket and sprained his ankle on December 2, 1913. The com- 
pany made a few payments of $10 a week and then stopped. Eight months 
thereafter, the slater, who had lost seventeen weeks’ work, secured from 
the court an award for back payments of $8.25 (50 per cent. of wages) for 
fifteen weeks. Against this award the company wished to set off the 
amounts of $1.75 previously given as over-payments. The court, however, 
cited authority to show that compensation payments were expressly made 
periodical in order to serve in lieu of wages, that they could not be pre- 
paid without authority to commute, and that consequently the $1.75 excess 
would have to be considered as gratuity. Of two payments of $10 each 
for the first two weeks of disability, for which ho compensation is due, 
the court allowed $8.25 for each week to be credited on future payments. 


No. 592—Peter O., a rubber mill hand, whose wages averaged $11 a 
week, lost four fingers in his machine on October 16, 1913. In addition to 
twenty-eight weeks’ benefit for temporary total disability, the man was 
entitled to 100 weeks’ compensation, which the courts allowed him for the 
loss of members. The company had, however, during the period of total 
disability, paid full wages of $11, or double what it was required to pay 
for twenty-nine weeks. In court the concern offered a lump sum of $450 
in full of all remaining indebtedness, setting off the $159.50, previously over- 
paid, against the payments still to come. The court allowed the settlement. 

No. 618—John M. worked in the “boil off department” of a dyeing 
and finishing company for $9 a week. Early in August, 1913, he scalded his 
thumb so badly that it was amputated at the first joint, causing temporary 
total disability for about two months. He was entitled to $5 a week during 
this period, or approximately $40, of which he received not one cent. The 
law also allowed him $5 weekly for thirty weeks for the permanent disability. 
This he obtained, being awarded a lump sum of $117.70 by the court on 
January 31, 1914, $32.30 having already been paid. Counsel fees were $25, 
a sixth of the award. 
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No. 622-—Charles S., a varnisher earning $8 a week, was burned from 
the waist up while at work on December 20, 1912. The employer continued 
full wages for a time, but the injured man finally took the case to court 
and secured an award of $5 a week for 168 weeks. With regard to the 
payments still due the court held that the defendant was “entitled to credit 
on said payments for payments amounting to $330, being payments for 
sixty-six. weeks at $5 per week.” 


No. 641.—Samuel P., earning $12.40 a week, lost his right arm. The 
employer made no payment for the temporary total disability. After 
several payments for the dismemberment had been made, a mutual agree- 
ment was reached between him and the employing company to settle the 
remaining claim for a lump sum of $800. This settlement the court 
allowed, although the amount was $57.67 less than the legally commuted 
value of the payments still due. 


No. 644—Irving T., whose wages were $10.08 a week, received on 
March 3, 1913, a broken leg and knee, with attendant injury to the arteries, 
requiring the amputation of the leg below the knee. On June 14, 1914, a 
year and a quarter later, the court awarded him 125 weeks’ compensation 
at $5.04 a week for the permanent disability, and 100 weeks’ benefit for the 
temporary disability, which at the time was still continuing. 


No. 656.—William K. was a carpenter’s laborer earning $11 weekly. On 
August 25, 1913, the floor of a building on which he was working collapsed 
and he fell with the wreckage and was seriously injured. His left leg and 
three ribs were broken and his knee and ankle bruised, resulting in more 
than eighteen weeks’ total incapacity and a permanent partial disability. Five 
persons—his wife and four children—were dependent on him. Two months 
after the accident the employer gave him $75 “as complete settlement,” but 
followed this with various small sums until $82 in all had been paid. Forty- 
two weeks after the injury the court decided that the permanent disability 
amounted to a 75 per cent. impairment of the use of the leg, and awarded 
13144 weeks’ compensation at $5.50 a week therefor, in addition to benefits 
for the period of total incapacity. While the case was pending the injured 
man was obliged to receive charitable assistance for some time and to 
send his children to his mother for support. In order to recover the com- 
pensation legally due him he had to pay a counsel fee of $100. 


No. 660.—Joseph M., a railroad laborer at $10.48 a week, lost his right 
hand by catching it between cars. The accident happened on November 7, 
1913, and he was totally disabled till February 7, 1914. On January 23, 
1914, the court awarded him a lump sum of $725.22, which was $54.41 less 


than the amount to which he was legally entitled. Out of this, $75 was to 
be paid for counsel fees. 


No. 666.—Tony D., who worked for a chemical company for $10.50 
a week, was burnt by carbolic acid on July 12, 1913, and disabled thereby 
for twenty weeks, until December 2, 1913. No compensation was paid: and 
the case was carried to court. The award of the $94.50 due was not made 


till December 22. He had to pay out 21 per cent. of this, or $20, for 
counsel fees, y 


No. 694.—Henry S., a power press operator earnin 

_ No. ] F g $11.92 weekly, was 
twice injured in 1913. On February 18 he lost part of the index finger of 
his right hand; on July 26 he suffered a similar accident to his left hand. 
He received no compensation until a court award was made on October 21, 


1914, fifteen months after the second accident. The award consisted of 


eee eogeite due, and $8.22 as interest thereon. Counsel fees were 
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No. 696.—Frederick Z. was an engineer employed by an ice company 
at $20 a week. On October 10, 1913, the wheels of a traveling crane ran 
over his right hand, cutting the third and fourth fingers and permanently 
impairing their usefulness 15 per cent. in the judgment of the court. 
Frederick was disabled for six weeks and entitled to five and a quarter 
weeks’ benefits for the permanent disability. He received nothing till nine 
months later, on July 7, 1914, when the court ordered the payment of the 
$92.50 due. He had to pay out $15 of this, or 16 per cent, for counsel fees. 


No. 697.—John G., a journeyman carpenter, injured his knee on October 
29, 1913. He was disabled till January 30, 1914, approximately thirteen 
‘weeks. No benefits were paid and he brought suit. The court awarded him 
the $113.33 due on July 13, 1914, five months and a half after he had 
returned to work. Since he earned $22 a week, compensation, limited by 
law to $10, was less than half his wages. Counsel fees were set at $20, 
or 17 per cent. of the award. 

No. 703.—Siddon T., an engineer working for an electric light com- 
pany at $75 a month, had his hand and arm severely burned by contact with 
a live wire on June 2, 1914. His thumb had to be amputated, and he was 
entirely disabled for seven weeks and a day. His medical expenses were 
$125, of which only $50 was covered by the New Jersey law. 


No. 708—On April 3, 1913, Marinus H., a minor earning $4 a week, 
fell under a train. His left leg was crushed, necessitating amputation 
below the knee. On December 22, 1913, the court confirmed the settlement 
previously made out of court, by which he was allowed a lump sum of 
$423.60. This was $76.40 below the gross amount due, and $4841 below 
the commuted value of the claim. 

No. 751.—Frank W., a painter by trade, was incapacitated for work in 
1914 by chronic lead poisoning. As occupational diseases were not covered 
by the New Jersey act, the disabled man received no compensation. The 
family is known to a large charitable relief society, and has had a large 
amount of assistance from public charity as well. 


No. 810.—Charles S., a laborer in a large asphalt manufactory, whose 
wages were $10 a week, was thrown to the ground by the fall of a crane 
on November 5, 1913, and died almost immediately. He left four dependents, 
who received not one cent. The case was never carried to court. 


No. 815.—Illin S. was killed on March 17, 1914, while in the employ 
of a large steel plant as a laborer at $11.20 a week. His dependent widow 
and two children were deprived of compensation by the provision of the 
law which excludes non-resident alien dependents. 

No. 821.—Dennis E., a contractor’s laborer earning about $12 a week, 
died on June 17, 1914, of tetanus contracted through a wound received at 
work five days earlier. He left a wife and five additional dependents, who 
were legally entitled to 60 per cent. of his wages, or $7.20 weekly for 300 
weeks, making $2,160 in all. As a commuted lump sum they should have 
received $1,897.61, in addition to $100 for burial expenses and the cost of 
medical treatment. The widow got just $250, out of which she paid $150 
for funeral expenses. The shortage is $1,747.61. 


No. 825.—Michael W., a signal maintainer on a railroad, earning $19.61 
® week, was struck by a car and killed on August 20, 1914, while at work 
ailing switches. He left nine dependents, who received no compensation 
whatever, the company stating that “no one has qualified to receive it.” 
According to the law this man’s family should have received $10 weekly 


for 300 weeks, besides $100 for burial expenses. 
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No. 827.—James D., a railroad brakeman, was killed on July 31, 1914, 
by falling under a car. He left a widow, to whom the railroad company 
promised to pay compensation, but no amount was stated. No compensa- 
tion was ever paid, as the company declared that “no one has qualified to 
receive it.’ The case was not brought into court. 

No. 828.—Thomas T., a railroad brakeman, was crushed between two 
cars and killed on July 4, 1914. Burial expenses were not paid, the com- 
pany’s statement being that “no one has qualified” to receive the money. 


No. 830.—William M. was a railroad watchman earning $57 a month. 
He was killed on June 14, 1914, being struck by a train. He left a wife 
and two other dependents, who received no compensation, the company’s 
statement in this case also being that “no one has qualified to receive it.” 


No. 835——Robert G., a driller in the employ of a railroad company, 
who earned $20.99 a week, was run over and killed on March 12, 1914. He 
left one dependent, who was promised the legal amount of compensation, 
$7.34 weekly for 300 weeks, but the company failed to pay burial expenses. 


No. 836—George H., a railroad brakeman, was killed on March 4, 1914, 
being squeezed between an engine tank and a box car on the next track. 
He had no dependents. Nothing was paid for burial expenses, the com- 
pany’s statement being that “no one has qualified.” 


No. 838—John O., a railroad detective, was struck by an engine and 
killed on January 30, 1914. He was married, but only the burial expenses 
of $100 were paid. The widow received no compensation. 


No. 842.—James F., a skilled laborer for a water company at $2 a day, 
was drowned on November 13, 1913, by the overturning of a boat in a 
covered reservoir. His employer paid $125 burial expenses, but nothing 
further. The statement is made: ‘“He seems to have a father and mother 
in Italy. Doubtful whether they are dependents under the provisions of 
the act.” Even if dependents, they would not be entitled to compensation 
under the terms of the act, whereas if they had lived in this country they 
would have received at least $5 weekly for 300 weeks. 


No. 843.—John S., a laborer in a corn starch factory, who earned $12.96 
a week, received fatal burns from an explosion of dextrine starch dust 
on September 6, 1914. His wife and child were promised the legal benefit 
of $5.18 per week for 300 weeks, and the employer also paid $40 for medical 
expenses. No burial expenses were paid, the department therefore listing 
the case as irregular. 


No. 848.—Peter K., a laborer in a steel plant, was hit in the head by 
a pair of tongs on March 17, 1914, and his skull was fractured. The injury 
resulted fatally. The man left at least one dependent, a widow, but no 
compensation whatever was paid. His wages were 17% cents an hour, so 
that the widow should have received at least $5 a week for 300 weeks, with 
medical and burial expenses. 


No. 850—Tony M., an ash-wheeler in a steel plant, earning $11.50 a 
week, came to his death on November 18, 1914, by being buried under the 
coal in a bunker. He was not married and no statement of the number of 
his dependents is made. The case did not come before the court, but was 
settled for a lump sum of $275. The department states that there were 
non-resident alien dependents. 


No. 851.—On November 23, 1913, John V., a contractor’s laborer, whose 
wages were $2 a day, was fatally injured by a falling cleat which fractured 
his skull. Seven dependents survived him, probably a wife and six 
children. The employer agreed to pay them the compensation specified by 
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law, $7.20 weekly for 300 weeks. He also paid $5 for medical expenses, 
but no burial expenses were paid. The department therefore listed the 
case as irregular. 


No. 852.—Edmond O., an eighteen year old chauffeur of Irish parentage, 
whose wages were $18 a week, was killed by the overturn of the car he 
was driving on June 18, 1914. The employing company paid $10 medical 
expenses and $183.50 for burial, but as “injured’s dependents are aliens,” 
they received not a penny. 


No. 866.—Marino S., employed as mill cleaner in a cement plant, was 
killed on November 25, 1913. The company paid $174.15 burial expenses, 
but was exempt from further compensation because the dependents were 
“aliens only.” 


No. 874——Carmello B., a builder’s laborer earning. 35 cents an hour, 
was killed on August 10, 1914, being hit on the head by a terra-cotta block. 
His dependents—a wife and two children—were promised the legal benefit 
of $6.93 per week for 300 weeks, but no burial expenses were paid. Accord- 
ingly the department states that this was an irregular case. 


No. 903.—Carl S. was a driver earning $14 a week, who, on November 
24, 1913, slipped on the step of his wagon and was run over and killed. 
In accordance with the law, the employer agreed to pay $5 a week for 300 
weeks, but the department states that the case was irregular because no 
burial expenses were paid. 


No. 908.—Harry M., a laborer for a coal company at a weekly wage 
of $10.50 was suffocated in a pile of coal on April 11, 1914. His employer 
paid $1 for a doctor and $53.77 for the man’s funeral expenses. The 
deceased had a wife and children in Russia who, because they were non- 
resident aliens, received no compensation. 


No. 911.—Walter L., an engineer in a factory, was killed by an ex- 
plosion and fire on August 15, 1914. He left five dependents to whom the 
employer promised $10 per week for 300 weeks, as the law provides. 
Burial expenses were not paid, however. The limitation of benefits to 
$10 weekly by the law caused this family to receive proportionally less 
than those having smaller incomes, as Walter had earned $24 weekly. 
has per cent. of this, the usual amount paid to five dependents, is 

.20. 


No. 913.—Frank D., worked in a dyeing establishment, receiving $7.50 
a week. His death was caused by escaping steam, which burnt him so 
badly on October 12, 1914, that he died about two weeks later. He left 
no dependents. His employer paid for medical treatment, but neglected 
to pay burial expenses. 


No. 918.—Peter K., sixteen years old, worked for a druggist as an 
errand boy for $6 a week. On June 15, 1914, he was struck by a trolley car 
and killed. He left two dependents, his parents, who were promised, in 
accordance with the law, $5 per week for 300 weeks. No burial expenses 
are paid, consequently the department classifies the case as irregular. 


No. 935.—Tony G., a contractor’s laborer whose wage was $2 a day, 
was killed by a rock falling 120 feet upon him at the bottom of a shaft 
on July 3, 1914. He was married. The company paid $125 burial ex- 
penses, but the widow and any children there may have been were deprived 
of compensation because they were non-resident aliens. 


No. 936.—Peter L., a contractor’s laborer who also earned $2 a day, 
was killed at the same time and under the same circumstances as Tony G. 
(No. 935). He also was married, but his wife and the children if there 
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were any, were deprived of compensation because they were non-resident 


alien dependents. 

No. 937—Samuel K., like Tony G. (No. 935) and Peter L. (No. 936), 
was a contractor’s laborer, earning $2 a day and was killed together with 
them by a fall of rock on July 3, 1914. Like both the others he was 
married, but his wife and any children he may have had were barred from 
compensation by the clause in the New Jersey law excluding alien non- 
resident dependents from its benefits. 

No. 961.—Steve A., a laborer in a linoleum factory, with a weekly 
wage of $10.06, had his hip fractured on December 8, 1913 and died about 
six and one-half weeks later. The employer paid $50 for medical ex- 
penses and promised the wife, the only surviving dependent, $5 weekly 
for 300 weeks, as the law provides. The deceased received, however, no 
compensation during the four weeks and a half of disability before his 
death, when he was entitled to such benefit. Burial expenses were paid 
by a fraternal society and not recovered from the employer, although the 
law states that “The receipt of benefits from any association, society or 
fund to which the employee shall have been a contributor shall not bar 
the . ... recovery of compensation.” 


No. 976.—Joseph S., a foreman for an oil company receiving a weekly 
wage of $10.50, was killed on March 13, 1914. He left two dependents, 
a wife and child. The firm paid the widow $800 in compensation. The 
law entitled the two to $5 a week for 300 weeks or $1,317.79 as a lump 
sum, $517.79 more than they actually received. 


No. 979——Max M., a driver for a packing company, earning $15 a 
week, was run over and killed on September 8, 1914. He left seven 
dependents, two of whom according to the firm’s statement were non- 
resident aliens and therefore not entitled to compensation under the law. 
The five who were in the United States were promised $8.25 a week for 
300 weeks, as the law provides, but no burial expenses were paid. The 
department therefore classifies this as an irregular case. 

_ No. 994.—Daniel S., a builder’s laborer, whose weekly wage was $13.50, 
died on September 21, 1914, from the effects of a fall. The company 
agreed to pay his surviving dependents $5 weekly for 300 weeks, but did 
not pay burial expenses, so that the department marked the case irregular. 
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Presiding Officer: Henry R. SEAGER 
President, American Association for Labor Legislation 


NEw York CITY 


PROPOSED WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA 


FRANCIS FEEHAN 
Pennsylvania Industrial Accidents Commission 


I regret very much indeed that the more active members of the 
Industrial Accidents Commission of Pennsylvania are unavoidably 
absent from this meeting. I am sure that you would have obtained 
much more information from the chairman of our commission, 
Mr. David A. Reed of Pittsburgh, or from Mr. Bohlen, the secretary, 
had they been able to be present and address you on this subject. 

I do not agree with the opinion that any criticism directed at 
Pennsylvania could be considered severe. I do not agree with any 
one who excuses the state of Pennsylvania for being conservative, 
especially when it comes to the question of a compensation law. 
There is such a thing as being too conservative, and that character- 
istic might be attributed to Pennsylvania on the particular question 
we are now considering. 

The agitation for workmen’s compensation legislation started 
many years ago. It was similar in almost every industrial state 
and in every country, with the development of our industrial system. 
During the 1907 session of our state legislature a number of labor 
men assembled in Harrisburg and there we made our first strenuous 
effort to secure the passage of a liability law. We had hoped that 
if we were successful in securing a liability law, at a later session 
we would secure a compensation law. After the greatest stir among 
the labor men, a small group of which I was a member prepared a 
liability law, which was ratified by quite a number of the main 
papers of our state. The labor organizations expended about $3,000 
for counsel and advice, and we had definite assurance that if the 
bill passed as we had prepared it and as it was presented we would 
have an effective liability law. 

The bill became a law. There was not a great deal of agitation 
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for a compensation law at that time, and our judiciary said that when 
they placed their interpretation upon the liability act that passed in 
the 1907 session there was very little left of the act. We discovered, 
much to our disappointment, that what we thought we had, we did 
not have. The court had practically restored to the employer all 
the defenses that we thought were taken away. For several 
years we could not recover under the present law, which is known as 
the “Casey employers’ liability act.” But quite recently the courts 
have become very liberal in their consideration of this law and the 
large amounts of damages that are being recovered are a surprise 
to many employees. 

I had intended, if I had had time, to have prepared a list of cases 
that have been recently tried in the courts of Allegheny County, 
where pretty heavy damages were assessed against the employer 
under the present act. I might make reference to one case in par- 
ticular in which a workman was injured by the bursting of an emery. 
wheel. He was only temporarily disabled, and probably under the 
compensation law would not have received more than a few hun- 
dred dollars for his injury. The case was taken to court and the 
court awarded a verdict for $6,500. An appeal was taken and 
the action of the lower court was sustained. I was informed by 
an attorney that the cost to the employer for legal services, including 
the appeal, would amount to about $7,000. Thus the employer in 
this case was assessed between $13,000 and $14,000 for an accident 
in which the employee was only temporarily disabled. 

Of course there are numerous other cases where smaller amounts 
have been recovered. But in the western part of our state, with 
which I am most familiar, the attorneys have been meeting with so 
much success recently due to the liberal interpretation placed on 
this law by the courts that they are all extremely anxious to get 
cases, and take them on a small percentage basis. 

I merely make reference to this point to show you that esunibeees 
who have been recently taking cases to court are becoming now 
the most active advocates of the passage of a workmen’s com- 
pensation law. 

The commission of which I am a member was created by the 
session of 1911. The Dunn compensation bill had been introduced. 
The bill passed the house, but the senate of Pennsylvania, which is 
not usually as liberal as the house, felt that the Dunn bill was too 
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drastic; it argued that not sufficient knowledge was given to the 
members of the legislature to have legislation of that kind passed. 
So instead of passing the bill they passed a resolution providing for 
the appointment of a commission. The commission was appointed, 
consisting of two attorneys, two employers, two labor representatives, 
and a secretary. The commission did excellent work notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it was not paid. It held public meetings through- 
out the state, a tentative draft was prepared, and the public was 
invited to assist the commission by suggestions and criticisms. This 
was done for a period of two years, and the commission finally 
decided that because of the constitutional prohibitions it was best 
to submit a bill to the 1913 legislature modelled after the New 
Jersey act. - 

From what information we could obtain at that time it was 
thought that the New Jersey act would operate satisfactorily. Later 
it developed that the New Jersey act had not proven satisfactory. 
But New Jersey, like all other states which proceeded with this 
legislation, had to profit by its experience, and I understand it now 
contemplates radical changes in its law. 

When our bill was presented to the legislature, after two years 
of strenuous preparation, it was astonishing how little opposition 
there had been to the bill during the public hearings, and how much 
there was when the bill was in its course of passage through the 
legislature. It is a common thing for employers to say “We are 
in favor of a compensation law, if it is the right sort,” but I find 
from my four years’ experience on this commission that they differ 
widely as to what is the right sort of a compensation law. No 
matter how a measure is drawn up, there will be some group of 
employers opposing it because it does not suit their views. 

I take it for granted that there was a great deal of opposition to 
our bill that was unwarranted. I do not believe that the employers 
were sincere in their arguments that the bill was ill-prepared and 
defective. The commission itself admitted it was an experimental 
bill; we stated that we wanted it to go into effect and asked for a 
continuation’ of the commission so that we could do as other states 
were doing, profit by our experience and at a future session of the 
legislature correct any defects observed. Well, the bill was defeated. 
Tt was defeated for numerous reasons, the principal one being that 
the most influential employers of labor in the state of Pennsylvania 
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were opposed to the passage of a compensation law. Those who 
could do so exerted their influence in opposition to the passage of the 
bill, and it did not become a law. 

During the past two years the commission has held many meetings, 
and on the 17th and 18th of this month we held a meeting at Harris- 
burg. There was but a small attendance and the commission itself 
has not definitely decided upon what sort of a bill it is going to 
report. The work is incomplete, although it is near the time when 
the legislature will convene. We have submitted a draft of a pro- 
posed act and the only manner in which it differs from the act 
presented two years age is that it adds a system of state insurance to 
be collected and dispensed by the state, and that it provides for a 
commission. In this particular the bill is not satisfactory to me nor 
to other members of the commission, and I feel certain that certain 
changes will be made that will permit a better system of dispensing 
the compensation so collected. 

Now you all understand the constitutional prohibition we have 
to contend with in Pennsylvania, namely Article III, Section 21 of 
the state constitution, which reads as follows: 

No act of the general assembly shall limit the amount to be covered for 
injuries resulting in death, or for injuries to persons or property, and in case 
of death from such injuries, the right of action shall survive, and the general 
assembly shall prescribe for whose benefit such actions shall be prosecuted. 
No act shall prescribe any limitation of time within which suits may be 
brought against corporations for injuries to persons or property, or for 
other causes different from those fixed by general laws regulating actions 
against natural persons, and such acts now existing are avoided. 

An amendment passed at the last legislative session will be recon- 
sidered at the coming session, and we have every hope that it will 
be passed and then submitted to the voters. Two years from now 
we will be in a position to pass a compulsory compénsation law 
the same as other states have done. It is to be regretted that action 
of this kind has been so long delayed by our state. As far as the 
commission is concerned, it has provided a 50 per cent compensation 
scale not because it is not desirous of coming up to the standard 
set by other states, or even set by the commission itself, or by the 
American Association for Labor Legislation. For we believe that 6624 
per cent is the proper scale and we believe a law of that kind should 
be put into effect in the state of Pennsylvania. But we know if 
the scale is made more than 50 per cent for an elective act, then 
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the employers will fight against coming under the act, with the result 
that we will be obliged to take recourse to the courts, And we 
believe that this is the proper kind of a bill to present at this time, 
watch its results for two years, and then make any changes that 
are necessary to bring it up to the standard of other industrial 
states. This is the policy of the commission. This is our intention 
and those of you who desire to make a study of the bill can secure 
copies of it. 

Regarding the passage of an act of the best type, I am not as 
hopeful as I was two years ago. There is as much difference of 
opinion now as when the bill was first brought up at Harrisburg. 
And strive as we may, we are not able to determine what position 
certain people who exert a great deal of influence are going to take 
on this question. I know, too, that a great many employers in this 
state have decided that our compensation bill with the 50 per cent 
scale is entirely too high, and they propose to submit a bill with a 
40 per cent scale. Others are contemplating an act for a 50 per cent 
schedule, with 10 per cent collected from the wages of the employee. 
There is certainly going to be a mix-up, because our commission will 
convene shortly; and while our bill has been endorsed by a 
large number of employers, and while labor generally looks favorably 
upon it in the belief that it is the best that can be done at present, yet 
I do know that there is considerable opposition, and it will re- 
quire the combined effort of all persons interested to secure its 
passage. I do not believe that we should wait; even if we cannot 
get a satisfactory law, I would prefer having some law passed. I do 
not believe that employers or politicians or any others who may 
exert an influence can pass a bill that might be considered a “fake,”’ 
for the purpose of dissatisfying the public. The public is now too 
well informed as to what kind of a compensation law should be 
passed. ; 

I am well pleased that this Association is having its meetings here 
in Philadelphia. I regret very much that abler members of our 
commission were not here to give you a more thorough explanation 
of the work we have done. We are striving earnestly and we hope 
that with the work of this Association and all other associations, with 
the earnest agitation that is now going on in all directions for the 
passage of this law, and with the fact that during the last campaign 
for governor it was an issue in almost every public speech that was 
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made, we have now a sentiment created throughout the state which 
means that the pressure will be much stronger on the legislature 
than it has at any time in the past. I know that until the pending 
constitutional amendment is passed we will not get a satisfactory 
law, and I expect that we will experience the same difficulties met 
with in other states. But we should go through that experience the 
same as they have, and profit by it. It will be many years before 
any state has passed a law that will operate with perfection. I 
think the law with the 50 per cent schedule would be a proper kind 
of a law to start with, and I hope that every one will lend an effort 
to secure its passage, and that the public of the state will hold those 
who have made public declarations in favor of compensation laws 
responsible for a proper and adequate law being passed. 


WHAT SCALE OF COMPENSATION SHOULD 
BE ADOPTED? 


JosepH A. Parks 
Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board 


The determination of the standard or scale of compensation which — 
should be adopted is of importance, but not quite so important as 
the adoption of the principle that all employees or wage-earners 
should receive a specified scale of compensation, little or big, for 
personal injuries arising out of their employment, including the 
personal injuries occasioned by occupational diseases. 

Let every state that has not yet established the humane and just 
principle that all employees who are incapacitated for work by reason 
of conditions due to their employment pass legislation establishing 
that principle; and let the twenty-four states that have passed such 
laws determine by experience, based upon the facts in their posses- 
sion, the scale of compensation which should be adopted. 

Figures furnished by insurance companies show that prior to the 
administration of workmen’s compensation statutes the percentage 
range of payments in cases of injuries to employees arising out of 
their employment was from 6 to 10 per cent. In other words, 
damages were paid only in from 6 to 10 per cent of all cases, and 
this percentage range includes all cases in which any damages, no 
matter how small, were paid. In nearly every such case an attorney 
had to be engaged, with a consequent fee payment of from 25 to 50 
per cent of the amount given by the insurers. 

The argument for the workmen’s compensation principle may be 
summarized briefly by stating that it provides for the payment of 
compensation in every case on the basis of the loss of earning power 
of the employee as a result of his injury, the only exception being 
injuries which are occasioned by the deliberate and wilful mis- 
conduct of the employee himself. These latter exceptions are so 
rare as to make the percentage negligible and warrant the statement 
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that under the administration of a workmen’s compensation act 
the principle is established that all employees receiving injuries 
occasioned by conditions due to their employment shall be given 
compensation based upon their average earnings. 

A brief experience under the Massachusetts workmen’s compensa- 
tion act has shown that the 50 per cent standard of compensation 
payments is not adequate. This law, humane as it was, and aimed 
as it was to relieve an intolerable condition of injustice towards the 
workingmen of the state, did not carry the relief far enough. It 
asked the employees of the state to bear more than one-half of 
the burden of the cost of their injuries, by reason of the long waiting 
period of two weeks in connection with the 50 per cent standard, 
and proved insufficient to provide properly for employees and their 
dependents during the period in which compensation was paid. The 
law was such a great improvement on previous conditions, how- 
ever, that it was graciously received by workingmen, organized and 
unorganized, and was regarded with favor by employers and the 
general public because it established a new principle of humanity 
and justice between the two great factors in industrial life, capital 
and its ally—labor. 

Statistics show that there are 19,000,000 workingmen in the United 
States who earn an average of less than $500 a year and who, with 
the members of their families, represent a population of more than 
60,000,000 people. These are the persons who are affected by the 
scale of compensation which is paid when incapacity for work or 
death overtakes the bread-winner. 

With an average annual wage of less than $500 prevailing through- 
out the United States, it is not necessary to argue at length to prove 
that a 50 per cent standard of compensation is inadequate, unjust and 
intolerable. The New York Staté Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection decided that $825 was the necessary income to allow a family 
of five to maintain a fairly proper standard of living in New York 
city and vicinity, and Streightoff in his book The Standard of Living 
adds that it may well be questioned whether $600 is not too low a 
minimum for the large majority of the smaller cities of the country. 
Surely, the 50 per cent standard cannot be sufficient, if the average 
wage is too low to permit wage-earners to live properly under normal 
conditions. 


With the unanimous approval of employers and employees, Massa- 
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chusetts increased the compensation scale from 50 to 662% per 
cent during the second year of the industrial accident board’s ad- 
ministration, to take effect, however, on October I, I914, Over two 
years after the law had first become effective. In order to determine 
whether such a scale is just, not only for Massachusetts, but for all 
states, we must briefly review wage conditions in all the states and 
discuss the problem with such conditions in mind. There are, of 
course, other conditions which should be given weight in coming to 
a decision, but with the principle of compensation admitted, the 
problem of an equitable basis for such compensation should be easy 
of solution. 

The general proposition holds true that the average annual earn- 
ings per workingman in the United States are less than $500, with 
the low and high ranges varying from much below to a great deal 
more than that average. The report issued by the United States 
Census Bureau shows that in 1905 over 4,000,000 men engaged in 
manufacturing received an average income of $533.93; in Montana, 
the average earnings of nearly 10,000 workmen who reported in 
1900 were $807; in North Dakota, 2168 men averaged $535; Min- 
nesota reported 66,889 workmen at an average of $492; and Wis- 
consin sent in reports showing an average of $449. In Labor 
Problems Adams and Sumner state that one-half of the male city fac- 
tory operatives earn less than $480 a year. Railway men in New 
Jersey earn an average of $657.22; in Maine such employees earn 
$559.15; in North Carolina, the average wage of 85 per cent of 
railroad men is $500 yearly. Illinois coal miners average $480.32; 
Ohio miners, $496; Michigan miners, $720; Pennsylyania miners 
of all classes, less than $500. The average wage in the clothing 
trade is about $500 for men and slightly over $300 for women. The 
average earnings of textile operativés range from under $250 in the 
south to under $500 in Massachusetts. According to the report 
issued by the Census Bureau, the average annual wages in the boot 
and shoe industry were $528. Streightoff says that, making a survey 
of the entire field of labor in the United States, and taking into con- 
sideration all the various sources of income which are possible to 
the average American family, the resources of 41.52 per cent of 
normal families are below $600 and 21 per cent are below $500. 
With such a low average, the opportunity to save is very small when 
the cost of living is as high as at present. If the opportunity to save 
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is at the disposal of only a small percentage, estimated at not more 
than 15 per cent, and the amount saved by the average family is 
not more than $20, according to the last available savings bank 
figures, it is readily seen that the compensation scale must be high 
enough to allow the injured employee to maintain himself and 
family, at least as far as the actual necessaries of life and the added 
requirements made needful by reason of the injury are concerned. 

Dr. R. C. Chapin, in his admirable chart showing the total ex- 
penditures made for various purposes by certain New York families, 
gives us valuable aid in determining just what rate of compensation 
should be paid in order to provide adequately for the workman who 
receives an injury by reason of his employment. He shows the 
average expenditure for food is 45 per cent of the total income, 
that for rent about 20 per cent, for light and fuel 5 per cent and that 
the remainder is spent for sundries and for clothing. 

Before I proceed further, I wish to make this statement: The 50 
per cent standard is absolutely inadequate. The two-thirds scale 
also is inadequate. A higher percentage scale should be adopted. 

We have admitted that the principle of compensation is just; that 
the non-contributory principle of compensation payments is the cor- 
rect principle, since that is the plan in effect in every state in the 
union except Oregon and West Virginia. If the principle of com- 
pensation payments is just, the amount of the payments should be 
adequate for the imperative needs of the employee and his family. 

They have not been adequate under the 50 per cent standard in 
Massachusetts or elsewhere; they will not be adequate under a 
6624 per cent standard. 

I propose a varying standard of compensation for incapacity fol- 
lowing non-fatal injuries, similar to that now provided in principle 
for the dependents of fatally injured employees, and making such 
principle applicable to all injuries on the basis of the actual needs of 
the injured employee and depending upon whether or not there are 
any persons dependent upon him for support at the time of the 
injury. 

I would have the scale of compensation range from 50 per cent 
in the case of a minor or an unmarried employee having no de- 
pendents, to 90 per cent in the case of a married employee having a 
family, or of a single employee who was the sole or material support 
of a family. The minimum weekly payment in the case of a minor, 
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having no dependents should be $5 ; for an adult single person having 
no dependents, $6; for a married or other employee having one 
other person dependent, the minimum should be $10; for each other 
person dependent above one, the minimum should be raised $2, until 
a minimum of $16 a week is reached, at which point it should stop. 
If the employee received a permanently disabling injury, such as 
the loss of an arm, or leg, or incapacitating loss of vision, he should 
receive a percentage of the future payments in the form of an 
annuity or a lump sum, in accordance with a table which should be 
definitely worked out, so that his future would be provided for. If 
an employee received injuries which permanently totally incapacitated 
him, such as the loss of both arms, a leg and an arm, or both eyes, 
he should receive an increased percentage of compensation pay- 
ments in the form of an annuity or a lump sum, as seemed best 
suited to his needs, in accordance with a table which should be 
properly worked out. In death cases, the family of an employee 
should have at its disposal in the form either of weekly payments, 
an annuity, or a lump sum, the sum of money that is equivalent to 
go per cent of his economic value at the time of his demise. If he 
leaves persons only partially dependent upon him for support, these 
persons should receive compensation based upon the extent of their 
dependency. That is, they should receive a certain percentage of 
the amount which would be due persons wholly dependent upon the 
deceased for support. 

I cannot state exactly how such a scale of compensation will work 
out in actual experience, as to its cost, but it should not, on the 
figures, prove to be more expensive than a straight, ungraduated 
scale of 6624 per cent. Massachusetts fatal statistics indicate that 
in 40 per cent of all such cases reported, no dependents survived, and 
that dependents, wholly or partially dependent, were left in 60 per 
cent of the cases. Assuming a wage loss of $10,000,000 dollars, on 
a straight compensation basis of 6624 per cent we have due a 
compensation payment of $6,666,666. Figuring on a straight com- 
pensation basis of 90 per cent we have a total payment of $9,000,000, 
a stim considerably in excess of the amount due on the 6624 per 
cent basis. Taking the graduated scale proposed, on a basis of 50 
to 90 per cent, and using the Massachusetts figures as they stand— 
40 per cent no dependency, and 60 per cent full dependency—and not 
taking advantage of probable variations, we find that the computation 
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shows a total payment under such circumstances of less than the 
amount due on an ungraduated 6634 per cent basis. 

Professor Chapin’s chart indicates that anything less than a 75 
per cent standard of compensation is inadequate for the needs of a 
man of family, and this standard gives him a leeway of only five 
per cent above the cost of food, rent, light and fuel, for other neces- 
saries and sundries. 

A graduated scale of compensation up to 90 per cent of the amount 
earned by an employee appears, in view of the high cost of living 
and of the small average sum saved by each family in the United 
States, to be deserving of very careful consideration in connection 
with the solving of the problem of the scale of compensation to be 
paid under workmen’s compensation statutes in the United States. 

Once all the states of the union adopt the principle of compensa- 
tion payments as the right of the wage-earner, a solution of the other 
and almost equally important problem of the percentage of the 
wages to be paid as compensation will be easily reached and, I 
think, generously and unhesitatingly accepted and adopted by em- 
ployees and employers alike. 

I have a feeling that here in the United States we shall lead the 
way in the solution of all social problems and that we will not stop 
at the point where European countries began, but studying the needs 
of the future and the generations of the future, deal generously 
with the workers who make all wealth and progress possible. 


ADMINISTRATION BY COURTS OR BY COMMISSION? 


WALLACE D. YAPLE 
Chairman, Industrial Commission of Ohio 


The law prescribing the liability of employers for disability and 
death sustained by their employees while in the course of employ- 
ment has undergone a greater change in many of the states of the 
union within the past four years than during the preceding eighty 
years. The doctrines of contributory negligence, assumption of 
risk and the fellow servant rule, which during the latter half of the 
last century became thoroughly established as a part of the law of 
master and servant, have been all but swept away and with them 
the doctrine that the fault or negligence of the employer should be 
the controlling factor in determining whether workmen who are 
injured and the dependents of those who are killed in our industries 
should be compensated for the resulting loss. 

The change that has come about has been more than radical; it 
has been revolutionary. Like all such complete reversals of policy’ 
the change was preceded by a most thorough crystallization of public 
sentiment in its favor. Sound economic and moral considerations 
favored the change, but the fear that some provision of our con- 
stitutions would be violated occasioned its postponement for a time. 
Lawyers as a rule are conservative, and look with disfavor upon 
innovations, especially those in derogation of the common law, so it 
is not at all strange that the proposition to create a liability on the 
part of an employer not guilty of fault raised grave constitutional 
doubts in the best legal minds. Nevertheless, the members of the 
legal fraternity have done their full share in demonstrating that the 
proposition rests upon a sound economic and moral basis; and the 
decisions of the courts of last resort in eight states, and recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, have removed 
practically the last vestige of doubt upon the question of con- 
stitutionality. 
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THEORY OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The doctrine of workmen’s compensation is not new. It was first 
adopted by Germany and her example has been followed by prac- 
tically all of the civilized nations of the world. The theory of 
workmen’s compensation is that industry should bear the loss of life 
and limb incurred in the production of its finished product just as it 
bears the expense of replacing worn out and broken machinery; 
and that for every injury sustained in the course of employment some 
fixed amount should be provided by way of compensation to the 
person sustaining the injury, or to his dependents in case of his 
death ; and this without regard to the question of fault or negligence 
of the employer, because many injuries and deaths are bound to 
occur under modern conditions even when the utmost care is exer- 
cised by both the employer and the employee. A practical applica- 
tion of the doctrine involves the virtual abandonment of the common 
law principles of employers’ liability and the many statutory enact- 
ments commonly known as “employers’ liability acts,” thus giving 
every employee injured in the course of employment the right to 
secure something in the way of compensation for his injury; and 
further, it should involve a method of administration by which 
compensation will reach the injured employee as soon as possible 
after he sustains his injury and at a minimum of expense. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COMPENSATION LAWS 


Compensation laws may be classified with reference to their 
method of administration into two classes, namely, the state in- 
surance plan and the direct payment plan. Under the state insurance 
plan, a fund for the payment of claims is created from premiums 
paid by the employer and such fund is administered by a board or 
commission maintained by the state. Under the direct payment 
plan, the law specifies the amount of compensation to be paid for 
particular injuries but leaves the fact of injury, the extent of the 
disability and other questions to be settled by agreement between 
the employer and the employee, and in the event of their disagree- 
ment compensation is fixed either by proceedings in court or before 
an administrative board or commission. 

Compensation laws may be further classified as elective and com- 
pulsory. Compulsory laws, as the term implies, apply to all em- 
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ployers and their employees or to employers and their employees of 
a designated class or classes. Elective laws were designed to avoid 
certain constitutional objections to which the compulsory plan was 
presumed to be subject. Such laws apply only to such employers 
and their employees as elect to operate under their provisions. Such 
laws really authorize the employer and employee to enter into a 
contract by the terms of which the compensation principle is 
adopted. Such contract need not be express but may be implied 
from the action or conduct of the parties. In any event it would 
seem that under such laws the right to compensation on the part of 
the employee and the liability of the employer to pay the same is 
founded upon contract. 


COMPENSATION PRINCIPLE THOROUGHLY ESTABLISHED 


The principle of workmen’s compensation as a substitute for em- 
ployers’ liability is now established in exactly one-half of the states. 
It is in such public favor in the states wherein it has been adopted 
that it now needs no argument to support it. It is here to stay and 
there will be no going back to the old common law, supplemented by’ 
employers’ liability statutes to soften its rigor in a measure. The 
states which have not yet adopted the principle are preparing to do 
so, and with them the question is not the advisability of its adoption, 
but rather the form the law shall take—whether elective or com- 
pulsory—, and how it shall be administered—whether by the courts 
or by an administrative officer, board or commission charged solely 
with the duty of such administration. 


‘ADMINISTRATION BY COURTS 


The courts had jurisdiction under the employers’ liability laws, 
so why should a mere change in the law governing the rights of the 
parties divest them of ‘jurisdiction? This question is naturally sug- 
gested to the mind of any one considering the proposition. Our 
natural aversion to innovations is sufficient to make us hesitate be- 
fore establishing a new sort of tribunal to administer this new right 
unknown to the common law. The courts are established institu- 
tions. The judiciary is one of the coordinate branches of our 
democratic form of government. Courts must of necessity con- 
tinue to exist whether they are deprived of jurisdiction under 
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workmen’s compensation laws or not. One of the avowed purposes 
of workmen’s compensation laws is to eliminate the great waste 
that has taken place under employers’ liability laws founded upon 
the fault of the employer, so that the injured workman or his de- 
pendents may receive all of the money expended by the employer on 
account of work accidents, instead of a mere pittance thereof. So 
why not continue the courts as the instrumentality through which 
the new laws are administered and thus save the expense attendant 
upon the maintenance of a commission or board? Laws without 
number have been enacted in derogation of the common law. In 
fact, much of the work of every legislative session consists of the 
enactment of such laws but it does not follow that every stich change 
in the law calls for some new method of administration. 

With but two exceptions the compensation laws so far enacted in 
the states are modeled after the British law in that the employer 
bears the whole cost of compensation. The British law provides, 
in substance, that matters of difference between individual employers 
and their employees shall be settled by arbitration, or in case the 
parties fail to agree as to the method of arbitration, by the judge 
of the county court, according to procedure prescribed by the rules 
of court; so, unless some good reason exists for the creation of a new 
tribunal, it would seem natural to follow the example set by Great 
Britain. 

Let us consider, for a moment, the nature of the new right con- 
ferred upon the workmen by the adoption of the compensation prin- 
ciple. The basic principle upon which it is established is that 
industry should bear the burden of loss resulting from industrial 
accidents. This is but another way of saying that in the end these 
burdens must be borne by society as a whole. Society, then, is 
directly interested in the observance and enforcement of the law. 
Under the old law, the settlement of such matters concerned only 
the individuals directly involved—the employer and his injured em- 
ployee—and in the event an amicable adjustment was not reached 
and a controversy arose between these two individuals, resort was 
had to the courts. Courts exist for the purpose of applying the law 
to ascertained facts and determining the rights of individuals en- 
gaged in controversy. But courts do not assume jurisdiction. Their 
function is to adjudicate controversies brought before them by the 
parties involved, and the thought that the courts should be expected 
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to go out into the highways and byways and search for something 
upon which to exercise their jurisdiction is repugnant to all of our 
ideas of correct judicial procedure. 

Some of the objections to the administration of the employers’ 
liability laws by the courts were: 

(1) The delay incident to judicial procedure; 

(2) The expense attending litigation; 

(3) The technicalities inseparable from such proceedings ; 

(4) The bitterness engendered by the adversary character of 
the proceedings. 

Granting that these objections, and others which I have not men- 
tioned, would not apply with full force to court proceedings under 
workmen’s compensation laws; that the procedure would be sim- 
plified ; that attorney’s fees would be less in amount; and that there 
would be fewer technicalities, still the objections on these points 
would not be fully overcome, and the adversary and individual char- 
acter of the proceedings would still remain. 

The British act authorizes the courts to promulgate rules of 
procedure and to prescribe forms to be used in proceedings under 
the workmen’s compensation act. Such rules have been prepared 
and are more voluminous than the act itself and there are a great 
variety of forms. One of the rules provides that the employer shall 
be notified of the filing of the proceedings twenty full calendar days 
before the date set for the hearing, which is longer than is usually 
taken under the Ohio law to determine finally a claim after it is 
filed. 

The act itself provides that in all settlements, either by committee or 
by an arbitrator or by agreement, a memorandum thereof shall be 
filed with the registrar of the county court by the committee, 
arbitrator or party interested. It then becomes the duty of the regis- 
trar to record the memorandum of settlement, and thereupon the 
memorandum shall for all purposes be enforceable as a county court 
judgment. Where it appears that the person with whom the settle- 
ment was made by the employer is laboring under some disability, 
or that the agreement was obtained by fraud or undue influence, or 
by other improper means, the court is vested with power to set 
aside or modify the agreement so as to comply with the law. No 
power seems to be vested in the court to supervise settlements or to 
require that they conform to the law except in the instances above 


mentioned. 
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The acts of the states of Arizona, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, Kansas, Minnesota and Rhode Island provide for ad- 
ministration by the courts, their jurisdiction being somewhat similar 
to the jurisdiction of the British courts. 


ADMINISTRATION BY BOARD OR COMMISSION 


The acts of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ohio, California, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Texas, Nevada, Oregon, West Virginia, 
New York and Washington provide for administration either by a 
single administerial officer, or by a boatd or commission, usually of 
three members. In New York and Massachusetts there are five 
members. There is not much uniformity in the method of adminis- 
tration in these states. In Ohio and Washington the commission 
not only makes the awards but administers the state insurance fund. 
In Ohio and Wisconsin the commission not only makes and super- 
vises the awards but administers the laws providing for safety and 
sanitation and laws governing child labor, female labor, hours of 
employment, and other matters of employment. 

These boards and commissions are administrative bodies. They 
are not vested with judicial powers in the strict sense of that term. 
Their province is largely to determine facts, with a sort of quasi- 
judicial power to construe the provisions of the acts under which 
they exist, and to apply the law to the facts found to exist. 

In most of the states the findings of such boards or commissions 
are conclusive as to all matters of fact, but reviewable by the courts 
on questions of law. » In some states the right of appeal from the 
decisions of the board or commission exists in every instance, while 
in others the right exists only in claims in which the claimant is 
denied an award. 

In some states the members of the board or commission are 
members thereof by virtue of their holding some elective state office, 
but in most instances the members are appointed by the governor for 
definite terms. 

The salaries and expenses of such boards and commissions and 
those of their deputies and other employees are paid out of the state 
treasury in the same manner as the salaries and expenses of other 
state officials and employees are paid. 

In some of the states every claim for compensation is passed upon 
by the board or commission before payment thereof is made. This 
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is particularly true of states maintaining a state insurance fund. In 
other states the employer and employee agree upon the amount of 
compensation, subject to the approval of the board or commission, 
and only in the event such an agreement is not reached is there a 
hearing before the board or commission, or the matter is referred 
to arbitrators. In still other states settlements are not required to 
be approved but the board or commission has power to set agree- 
ments aside when not in conformity with the law, but only upon the 
application of the aggrieved party. 

The chief objections usually made to the commission plan of 
administration are: (1) the increased expense to the state, and 
(2) the liability to frequent changes in the personnel of the com- 
mission, due to frequent changes in state administration, and the 
selection of their deputies and employees according to the rules 
governing the spoils system of politics. The first objection is based 
upon false premises as it does not take into-consideration the vast 
saving in court costs, jury fees, attorney fees, and the like, resulting 
from the abandonment of the employers’ liability system, nor the 
value of the supervisory work of the commission in claims involving 
no contest between employer and employee, which is difficult to 
estimate. The second objection, if well founded, is a serious one. 
At this time it may be said to be speculative. To what extent 
political considerations will control the appointment or removal of 
members of commissions remains to be seen, but there seems to be 
no good reason why the tenure of members appointed for definite 
terms should not be as secure as that of elective officers or members 
of the judiciary. The fact that members of commissions are ap- 
pointed will permit of the selection of individuals especially qualified 
for the work to be done, which result is not always obtained by 
election by the people, even in the case of members of the judiciary. 


OuIo PLAN OF ADMINISTRATION 


The Ohio workmen’s compensation act is a compulsory state in- 
surance act specifically authorized by the constitution of the state. 
It is administered by a commission of three members appointed 
by the governor for terms of six years each. The members of the 
commission are removable only for inefficiency, neglect of duty, 
malfeasance, misfeasance, or nonfeasance in office. The commis- 
sion is required to hold daily sessions and is required to maintain a 
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main office at the capital of the state although it may hold sessions 
at any point within the state. It not only makes awards in all 
claims but it collects, maintains and disburses the state insurance 
fund. The act applies to all employers who employ five or more 
employees in the same business or in or about the same establishment 
except railroads engaged in interstate commerce. All such employers 
are required to contribute to the state insurance fund, unless the 
- employer elects, with the consent and approval of the commission, 
to pay compensation direct to his injured and dependents of his 
killed employees. Thus state insurance is made the rule, and direct 
payment of compensation the exception. No system of insurance is 
provided other than state insurance, and the making of insurance 
protecting the employer against the consequence of his wilful act 
or violation of safety laws is specifically prohibited. 

The state and counties, cities, villages, townships and school dis- 
tricts are employers within the meaning of the act. Compensation 
is the exclusive remedy of the employee, except where the injury 
or death was caused by the wilful act of the employer or his violation 
of laws providing for safety and sanitation, in which event the in- 
jured employee has the option of filing his claim for compensation 
or prosecuting a civil action against his employer. But he cannot 
avail himself of both remedies, and his election to pursue one is a 
bar to the other. 

The commission has final jurisdiction in all claims determined by 
it except where the claimant is denied compensation, in which event 
an appeal lies in the common pleas court of the county of the em- 
ployee’s residence. The appeal is prosecuted as a civil action against 
the commission and a review is had of questions of fact as well as 
of’ questions of law. In such appeals the claimant has the right to 
a jury trial, and either party may prosecute error to the higher 
courts as in other cases. No right of appeal exists where an award 
of any sum whatever is made by the commission. Employers who 
do not contribute to the state insurance fund or voluntarily elect, 
with the consent of the commission, to pay compensation direct are 
nevertheless required to pay compensation according to the terms 
of the act and the commission has jurisdiction upon the application 
of the injured employee to inquire into the matter and fix the amount 
thereof. Such defaulting employers are also liable to respond in 
damages for their negligent acts, and in actions for damages brought 
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by their injured employees they are deprived of the common law 
defenses of contributory negligence, assumption of risk and the 
fellow servant rule, 

The claims adjudicated by the Ohio Industrial Commission may be 
divided into three general classes: (1) claims against the state 
insurance fund; (2) self-insurance claims; and (3) claims against 
defaulting employers. By far the greater amount fall within the 
first class. 

In the six-month period from January 1 to June 30, 1914, the 
commission made awards in 26,463 claims, in which compensation 
amounting to $982,233.33 was allowed, the claims being classified 
as follows: 

(1) 128, or 0.5 per cent, were fatal and received 30.2 per cent of 
the total amount awarded; 

(2) Three, or less than 0.1 per cent, were for permanent total 
disability and received 1.1 per cent of the total amount awarded; 

(3) 601, or 2.3 per cent were for permanent partial disability, 
(the loss of fingers, toes, hands, arms, legs, eyes, etc.) and received 
25.5 per cent of the total amount awarded. 

(4) 12,039, or 45.5 per cent, were for disability lasting more than 
one week, and received 39.6 per cent of the total amount awarded. 

(5) 13,692, or 51.7 per cent, were for disability lasting less than 
one week (medical expenses only being paid) and received 3.6 per 
cent of the total amount awarded. 

In only 390 of the 12,039 claims involving disability lasting more 
than one week, or 1.1 per cent of the total number of claims, did the 
disability exceed thirteen weeks, so that 96.1 per cent of the whole 
number of claims involved a disability of thirteen weeks or less and 
the disbursement of approximately 4o per cent of the total amount 
awarded ; the remaining 3.9 per cent of the whole number of claims 
were for death, permanent total disability, permanent partial dis- 
ability and temporary total disability lasting longer than thirteen 
weeks and involved the disbursement of approximately 60 per cent 
of the amount awarded. 

As before stated, in claims against the state insurance fund, which 
compose the vast majority of the claims disposed of by the com- 
mission, a hearing is conducted, the facts in reference to the claims 
are ascertained, and the award is made and paid out of the state 
insurance fund. In self-insurance claims the rules of the commis- 
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sion provide that an agreement as to the amount of compensation 
shall be made between the employer and the injured employee and 
filed with the commission for approval. If no objections are entered 
to its approval within sixty days after its filing it is approved, if upon 
examination it is found to conform to the requirements of the law; 
otherwise approval is withheld and an investigation is made and if 
necessary a hearing is had in order to determine the correct amount 
to be paid. If the parties fail to agree the rules of the commission 
provide that a hearing shall be had of the matters in dispute. 

In claims against the defaulting employers, in which, in the period 
aforesaid, the commission made awards in forty-eight cases, the 
rules of the commission provide that the claimant shall file a formal 
application. The employer is then notified by registered mail of the 
time and place of the hearing. At the hearing oral evidence may 
be offered or the evidence may be in the form of depositions or 
affidavits. The amount of compensation ascertained and fixed by 
the commission in such proceedings is a liquidated claim for dam- 
ages against the employer and may be enforced in the courts as such, 

During the period above mentioned 1,128 claims for compensation 
were disallowed by the commission, 1,110 of which were against 
the state insurance fund, six against employers carrying self-in- 
surance and twelve against defaulting employers. Appeals were 
taken in only fourteen of the 1,128 claims in which awards were 
denied. 

In all claims for compensation the claimant is required to use forms 
prepared by the commission. Such forms are furnished to claimants 
free of cost. They are so simple as to render the services of 
attorneys unnecessary in the preparation or hearing of a claim. In 
claims involving difficult questions of fact the deputies and inspectors 
of the commission render assistance in securing evidence to establish 
the facts. In proving a claim under state insurance, a statement of 
facts is always required from the employer and also from the attend- 
ing physician. The commission maintains its own medical depart- 
ment with a staff of physicians in its main office and local medical 
examiners in the more populous communities. As a rule claims are 
disposed of within three days after the proof is complete, and in 
death claims awards are frequently made within a week after death. 

It is interesting to speculate as to the number of the 26,463 claims 


above referred to that would have been the subject of judicial pro- 


ont 
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cedure had the Ohio law been administered by the courts instead of 
by a commission. It is hardly possible that many of the claims 
involving a disability of thirteen weeks and less would have found 
their way into court, and as claims of this character constitute 96.1 
per cent of the whole number, settlements would have been made, if 
at all, without any supervision whatever. It is reasonable to suppose 
that all of the claims against defaulting employers would have found 
their way into court as the experience of the commission has been 
that a contest is usually made in such claims. The number of the 
fatal cases and cases of permanent total disability and permanent 
partial disability that would have found their way into court is 
problematical. Perhaps a large percentage of them would have 
been so adjudicated, in which event a considerable expense in the 
way of attorneys’ fees would have had to be borne by the claimants. 
In this connection, it is interesting to note that not one claimant in 
1,000 appears in state insurance cases, although all are notified of the 
time and place of hearing; and not more than one in 3,000 finds it 
necessary to secure the services of an attorney except in cases of 
appeal, in which it is provided that the fees of claimant’s counsel 
shall be fixed by the court and paid out of the state insurance fund 
in the event the claimant prevails. So that under the system now 
in operation in Ohio the amount paid by the claimants to attorneys 
is negligible when the total amount of the awards made is taken into 
consideration. 


CoNCLUSION 

It seems to me that a consideration of all the objections as well as 
the advantages to be derived from both methods of administration 
warrants the conclusion that administration by a board or commission 
is more desirable than administration through the courts, whether 
considered from the viewpoint of the employer, the employee or the 
general public. 

It is my opinion that administration by a board or commission 
will result (1) in less expense to the people of the state; (2) in 
greater uniformity of interpretation of the law; (3) in a more 
thorough supervision of the payments made in claims involving short 
periods of disability than could be had under administration by the 
courts; and (4) in a more just, equitable and uniform application 
of the law in all parts of the state and to all classes of employers 


and employees. 
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The commission should consist of not less than three or more 
than five members. The members should be appointed by the gov- 
ernor for definite periods and should not be subject to removal 
except for cause, and should be required to devote their entire time 
to their official duties. At least one of the commissioners should 
be a lawyer. The law should require every claim, no matter how 
small, to receive the approval of the commission before settlement 
becomes binding upon the parties. The commission should have 
continuing jurisdiction over awards and its jurisdiction should be 
final as to all questions of fact. On all questions of law, however, 
its findings should be subject to review by the supreme court in a 
proceeding direct from the commission to said court. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Mrs. FRANKLIN P. Iams, Chairman Legislative Department, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs: It goes without saying that I 
want for Pennsylvania a workmen’s compensation law. But I want 
a good law, one that is at least fairly adequate for the workman and 
one that is reasonably fair to both employer and employee. 

I cannot endorse the bill drafted by our industrial accidents com- 
mission. I view that proposed bill just as I did two years ago, my 
doubts regarding its merits having perhaps rather increased than 
otherwise, though I have meanwhile earnestly endeavored to resolve 
those doubts in favor of the measure; this because I recognize the 
ability of the members of that commission, several of whom are my 
close personal friends, the much time and thought they have given 
to its preparation, and their honesty of purpose. But despite my 
appreciation of all this, I don’t like this bill. 

Here are some of the reasons why I do not like it: 

I consider the compensation inadequate. 

I regard the security of payment as totally insufficient. 

I do not approve of its broad inclusiveness, but think its applica- 
tion should be limited to occupations of a hazardous nature and of 
such character that the accident cost may be a charge upon the out- 
put of the business. I especially approve, for example, of excluding 
domestic and farm labor, not, as some of my labor legislation friends 
put it, as a matter of present expediency, but because I believe the 
inclusion of such risks (and this is entirely aside from the cost of 
carrying them) to be fundamentally wrong. 

If, as we are assured, such classification of risks is unconstitu- 
tional, that is one reason more for amending or writing anew a 
constitution we have in so many respects outgrown. Why put another 
makeshift law on our statute books, just for the sake of keeping up 
with our neighbors? Aren’t we rather prone to overwork the ar- 
gument that Pennsylvania, for example, “is among the very last to 
adopt this law” or that law or some other law? I use that argument 
myself not infrequently—but that doesn’t make it a strong one. 

There is a great deal of experimental legislation these days— 
honest, whole-souled endeavor to better conditions for the laboring 
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man, who, it is being borne in upon us, doesn’t get a very fair deal 
in the industrial world: But in the zeal of our indignation, in the 
earnestness of our desire to remedy the ills we all too clearly per- 
ceive, let us not forget that we are as yet experimenting, and fall 
into the error of believing that any legislation, no matter how faulty, 
is better than none. 

While Pennsylvania is adopting a much-needed new constitution, 
there are several legislative enactments that might be secured that 
would immeasurably better the working man’s position. 

Why not, for instance, have the legislature unmake the iniquitous 
judge-made law that declares a mine boss to be a fellow servant 
of the miner, thereby rendering recovery for injuries to coal miners 
next to impossible? 

Why not modify the defense of the assumption of risk? Why not 
abolish the doctrine that the slightest contributory negligence shall 
prevent any recovery whatever, and leave it to a jury to say to 
what extent an injured workman’s compensation shall be reduced 
by reason of his own act of negligence? 

I fancy I am talking to unsympathetic ears, but nevertheless, to 
my mind, if these unjust defenses were modified or abolished an 
injured workman’s chances would be vastly better in the hands of 
twelve “good men and true” than under the proposed compensation 
act, or under any other such act I have seen suggested. 


Wi..1AM B. Dickson, Chairman, New Jersey Employers’ Liability 
Commission: In answering the very severe indictment of the New 
Jersey law which you have heard I am afraid I shall have to make 
what is called a plea in extenuation. We were the pioneer state in 
this form of legislation. When I had the honor to be appointed 
chairman of the commission I knew absolutely nothing about the 
subject. We called together manufacturers from all over the state, 
and we found to our amazement that they knew even less on the 
subject than we. And I may say, I believe without exaggeration, 
that the majority of manufacturers in all of the states display a 
woeful ignorance on this subject to-day, even of laws which have 
been on the statute books for years. 

I was at a meeting during the last year, at Orange, which as you 
know is a large manufacturing centre. I challenged any man to 
get up and recite the distinctive features of that law and no one 
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could respond. That is the attitude of the average manufacturer 
and of the average citizen too—a general criticism without going 
into details. 

I will only say, in answer to Dr. Andrews’ severe indictment, that 
the New Jersey commission has been the most severe critic of our 
law. We have been conservative, it is true. I hope, while I am 
only one member of the commission, that at the session of the legis- 
lature which convenes in January we shall be ready to make a definite 
move. Speaking for myself only I shall say that if that move is 
made it will take the New York law as a model, although I cannot 
say that I will be able to follow the New York law in all its details. 
I think New York made a radical mistake in that it made the one 
commission both judge and jury—they should be separate and dis- 
tinct bodies, one to administer the law and one to administer the 
state fund. I also think that the schedule in New York is too 
high. I fear that the report you have heard has given an idea that 
New Jersey’s is too low. Our secretary has prepared a paper from 
which I will read some items very briefly. First I will give you the 
average of twenty-four states, and then I will give you the New 
Jersey figure. For disability (temporary) the average minimum 
is $4.65 a week, and we have $5. We are above the average. The 
average maximum is $11.24, and we have $10. 

For total permanent disability the average minimum in twenty- 
four states is $2,100 and the minimum in New Jersey is $2,000. The 
average maximum is $4,264, and in New Jersey $4,000. And so 
I could go along right down the list. We are not so terribly out of 
line. 

Now as to the question of medical fees. It is well known that if 
the door is opened wide to the employment of physicians by the 
injured workmen, you simply change our laws from what they 
formerly were—from lawyers’ graft into physicians’ graft. And 
with all the hardships that may exist under the present law, I would 
never advocate giving physicians this opportunity. 

Let me cite one of the cases mentioned, regarding the widow who 
only received $1,500. That is a hardship. There is no getting 
around that. But we have to take a very broad view of it. We 
have to remember that the manufacturers of New Jersey, under the 
old system, would only compensate one in eight, whereas now they 
are liable to compensate everybody. And with all due respect to 
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the injured workmen, I think we have to keep in mind the fact that 
there is not any magic by which an employer gets his money into 
his safe. I fear that the average employee has a very hazy idea of 
how the money gets into the safe of an employer. The employer 
is up against it sometimes, as in the present times. We have to be 
reasonable, gentlemen, and keep our feet on the earth. 

When I was appointed chairman of the New Jersey commission 
by Governor Wilson I was an officer of the United States Steel 
Corporation. Governor Wilson appointed me because he thought 
I would represent the employers. Well, I was a workingman myself 
when I was about twenty—I worked in the Homestead steel works 
as hard as any one ever worked there—and my point of view is that 
of the workman. I want to see them get as much, as high a scale 
of compensation, as’ the industries of the state can stand. We be- 
lieve that our scale is a little too low, and as I said before I think 
we shall probably have to put in a law based on that in New York, 
which has had the advantage of nearly three years over us in study- 
ing this question. New York, however, has, I think, undertaken a 
little more than can be handled at this particular stage of progress 
in this matter. For instance, Mr. Mitchell told us this morning that 
reports are being presented to his commission on the average of 
1,000 a day. Now if the suggestion that the gentleman made were 
carried into effect, that the waiting time be eliminated, that would 
mean that they would have to deal with 1,000 cases a day. But 
even 250 cases would mean that the commission would have to pass 
on one case every minute, and not only pass on it but see that the 
money is taken from the insurance company and handed to the 
workman. And with all due respect to the New York commission, 
I do not believe it can do it. And I believe that settlements ought 
to be made direct from the employer to the injured workman, with 


an administrative body looking over the whole state to see that there 
is no injustice done. 


James H. Maurer, President, Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor: I wish first to take up my views in regard to the rates, and 
to take a few exceptions to some of the things that have been said 
here this afternoon. I am quite willing that the rate should be 
higher. There have been figures quoted here of 50 per cent, 60 per 
cent, 6674 and even as high as go per cent. If I had my way I 
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should like to make it 100 per cent. But I am quite conscious of 
the fact that there are two sides to the question, and the same inevit- 
able law of economic determinism that guides me in my wishes 
guides the other fellow too. It has been said that employers wish 
the worker would understand where the money comes from to pay 
the compensation ; that if he could know the facts he would find it 
possible to take a different view of the matter. I am quite sure that 
the worker would have a different view if he saw where it comes 
from ;—if he realized that all of it comes out of his bone and muscle 
and brain, he would not be quite as lenient as he is now. 

However, that time has not arrived, and much as I appreciate the 
splendid laws they have in Ohio, Massachusetts and other states, I 
regret very much that as we are situated in Pennsylvania at present 
we cannot have that kind of law here on account of the constitutional 
provisions to which we must conform. Two years from now, if we 
are successful in passing an amendment to the constitution at this 
coming session, perhaps we can take quite a different view of the 
subject. But at the present time we must not lose sight of the fact 
that if the act passes this coming year it will have to be elective. I 
fear very much that if we should attempt to make a compensation act 
in Pennsylvania very liberal in its scale, we would make it top-heavy, 
and the employer would elect to take his chances under the liability 
clause of the act, even though most of the defenses were removed. 
And it is the one desire of the workers to avoid litigation. But if 
our compensation act is going to operate as we have been told this 
afternoon the law operates in New Jersey, then it certainly will not 
avoid litigation. We hope at least that the act will operate so that 
the injured employee will be compensated without employing an 
attorney to see that he gets that which the law provides he should 
have, and if compensation laws do not do that then I prefer that we 
get no law. If we have to go to law to recover, and employ attor- 
neys, then we would better stay where we are—we get more. As 
Mr. Feehan has pointed out, under the present Casey act the courts 
have seemed quite liberal lately and have been awarding for the loss 
of.a foot something like $7,000. Under a compensation act it would 
have been much less than that, and if we have to go into expensive 
litigation there would be practically nothing left. So if I were an 
employer I certainly should boost that kind of law, from the prac- 
tical business point of view. 
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As to whether we would rather have a commission or leave it to 
the courts to adjust the claims, I was inclined to believe when I came 
here that the way the bill at present is drawn—leaving it to the 
courts—was the better plan. I had intended to defend that position 
when I came here but I am always open to conviction, and after 
listening to Mr. Mitchell and our friend from Ohio, it is just possible 
that Iam wrong. I would feel more cheerful about the commission 
if I could appoint that commission. But I do not happen to be the 
governor—yet—and therefore I do not have any hopes in the near 
future at least of appointing that commission. We have had some 
experience with commissions and I have been thinking over the sub- 
ject and I fear the appointment of an antagonistic commission. In 
this state we had a factory inspector one time, and it took us eigh- 
teen years to get rid of him. As to the local courts, while you may 
have your grievances against certain judges—I am sure none of 
you can possibly be any more suspicious of some of the acts of our 
courts than I am—yet I was quite willing to let them pass judgment 
on these cases. As a man said the other day, when he was accused 
of showing contempt of court, “I am not showing contempt of 
court, your Honor, I am trying to conceal it.” So I am trying to 
conceal mine, 

I therefore wish to say again, that perhaps after all I am wrong 
on that point. The address delivered by our friend from Ohio has 
opened my eyes on the matter of the commission. 

Just one more point. Some one here said something about be- 
lieving that it would be better to give the single man 40 per cent, 
and the married one go per cent, averaging up to 66 per cent. Well 
in that case the employer—one of those hard-fisted old fellows you 
know—would want only single men working for him, and there 
would be discrimination against the married man. Instead of dis- 
criminating against aliens as in New Jersey, it would be a discrimina- 
tion against the married man. Therefore we dare not do anything 
like that. ‘ 

After all, it is a very difficult problem we are trying to solve— 
something new to us in Pennsylvania—but I think that with meet- 
ings like this we will be able to unravel these problems. If we can’t 
get at this session what Pennsylvania needs, I am satisfied that in 
two years we will be able to amend the bill and make it better, and 
then later on amend it again, and finally get what we want. We 
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human beings have to learn by our mistakes. We have to do things 
wrong before we can find out how to do them right. 


Mites M. Dawson, Consulting Actuary, New York: I have 
been much impressed by the various addresses this afternoon and I 
feel that there are things which were said that call for some im- 
portant supplementary remarks. In the first place, what is paid to 
the workmen is not the full measure of the cost of workmen’s com- 
pensation, and you should not go away with the false idea that be- 
cause the rates of compensation fixed by the laws of New York 
are about equal to the scale fixed by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation as standard and reasonable, they on that account 
involve a high cost to the employers in our state. The fact is, on 
the contrary, that a comparison which I made showed that the 
premium rates put into effect in New York, even under a system 
which gave the insurance companies a look-in on the matter, were 
actually lower in almost every instance than the rates which were 
put into effect in New Jersey and in other states with much lower 
scales of compensation, at the time their laws were passed. Ex- 
perience since that time has shown, according to the statement of 
the State Workmen’s Compensation Commission of New York, that 
even the rates originally adopted in New York were much higher 
than are necessary in that state; and the state fund has already an- 
nounced that it would be feasible to make a reduction in these rates 
of about 20 per cent, beginning January I. 

I wish also to add something to what has been said concerning 
the general attitude of employers. In the state of Pennsylvania I 
have some knowledge of the situation, as I was employed by the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association which offered before the 
commission in this state to accept the scale of compensation after- 
ward adopted in New York, namely two-thirds of wages, if a proper 
system of administration was introduced in this state which would 
save them from the very nearly 100 per cent added to the cost by 
private stock insurance companies. 

Not only is that the case; but, without there being any compen- 
sation law in Pennsylvania, certain leading employers of this state 
have to my knowledge and on my advice already put into effect 
compensation scales of their own, at from 60 per cent to 66% per 
cent, payable not for a limited period of time, as in New Jersey, but 
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during the entire continuance of the disability, to a widow during 
her entire widowhood, and to orphan children until they are sixteen 
years of age, instead of stopping at a limited number of weeks. And 
that is not all. One of the same employers has also put into effect 
in the state of New Jersey—it is a large Pennsylvania manufacturer 
with a plant in New Jersey—the same system of liberal compensa- 
tion, with medical benefits during the entire continuance of the 
disability instead of stopping in two weeks, with compensation for 
the first two weeks also, and with a two-thirds wage scale and an 
$18 limit instead of $10. 

Now they do these things because they can find out within reason- 
able range what these things will cost; and they are doing them, 
without adding to the cost anywhere from 50 to 100 per cent for 
the purpose of keeping agents running over the state to induce them 
to insure in “my” company rather than in any other company. 

The suggestion has been made that direct settlements ought to be 
permitted. It must be evident to you that, in the case of employers 
such as those of whom I have spoken and in the cases of firms such 
as that with which the gentleman is connected who made this state- 
ment, to permit direct settlements would not be a serious matter be- 
cause those employers are impressed with the social value of this 
thing and with the desirability that every claim be taken care of at 
the full rate and for the full period for which it should be taken 
care of. 

What is the actual effect, and what necessarily must be the 
actual effect, of permitting insurance companies to make direct 
settlements and then pass up papers to be approved? _It necessarily 
must be this, that: the papers that are passed up are made out in 
accordance with the settlement and not with the facts, and are sworn 
to by the claimant at that ; and I will venture to say that an investiga- 
tion made in any state in the United States where that system is 
in use will show that condition of affairs exists to a lamentable 
extent. 

The real problem before the Pennsylvania commission is not what 
the employer carries his own risk will do if the scale were to be made 
66% per cent. He will pay. It is what the insurance companies 
will do—whether they will not make a lower rate of premium to 
cover the employer under employers’ liability with the defenses out, 
and thereby cause the employers to elect not to go under the act. 
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This has happened heretofore in certain states, notably in Wis- 
cousin, even when the scale was materially lower than the New 
York scale. It may be doubted, however, after the lesson they have 
learned, whether the insurance companies would again dare to in- 
augurate such a movement. They have not done so in several other 
states where as good an excuse existed as in Wisconsin. 

They have, however, through their representatives, frequently 
advised the commissions, as, for instance, the commission in Penn- 
sylvania, that this or that rate of compensation would “unbalance” 
the cost of compensation as compared with the cost of employers’ 
liability insurance. 

One answer to their threat would be to make a public fund, pre- 
scribed by the law, the only means of insurance; but this might work, 
as it did in Ohio under the former optional act, merely to provoke 
the insurance companies to offer lower rates for employers’ liability 
insurance, which would still be open to them, than even the state 
fund could make for workmen’s compensation insurance. The ex- 
perience of the companies in Ohio, where a compulsory law was 
later passed providing public insurance only, would scarcely deter 
them from this as, if that is to ensue, they would have nothing to 
lose, and if not, they might gain. 

The state might, however, adopt optional insurance in a state 
fund as the only plan of compensation, and prohibit employers’ 
liability insurance altogether. I am of the opinion that such pro- 
hibition would be constitutional; for it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether to insure a man against the consequences of his own wrong 
is not definitely against public policy. If that were done, the in- 
surance companies could not play their game. 

To conclude, it seems clear that the state has the power to prevent 
such behavior on the part of insurance companies as might be fatal 
to a workmen’s compensation law. Morever, my experience is that 
many employers would eventually arrange to pay or insure com- 
pensation, even though lower rates were offered for insurance against 
employers’ liability as, indeed, was so largely the case in Wisconsin. 


AtBert W. WHITNEY, General Manager, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau, New York City: I believe there is an admirable 
chance for this Association to do some good work in attempting to 
bring more social justice and uniformity into the schedules of com- 
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pensation in the various laws. It would undoubtedly be a difficult, 
perhaps insuperable, matter to change the laws in their fundamental 
particulars but the scale of compensation is to a considerable extent 
a separable entity and should be comparatively easy to revise pro- 
vided it can be shown that the amount distributed remains the same 
while the effectiveness of the distribution is increased. 

The schedules of compensation in this country are for the most 
part glaringly bad. The basis of the schedule of payments should 
be loss of earning power. There are two possibilities here of going 
astray. The first is the inclusion in the law itselfi—and this un- 
fortunately is characteristic of most American laws—of a schedule 
of payments for specific dismemberments. This is extremely crude. 
It entirely neglects the fact that in evaluating loss of earning power 
other elements, notably age and occupation, are quite as important as 
the nature of the disability itself. Surely something better than this 
can be done. California, for instance, has a schedule taking all 
three elements into account, which does far more justice and in 
practice is working admirably, some 95 per cent of cases being dis- 
posed of in this way with entire satisfaction to all parties con- 
cerned. The remaining 5 per cent require individual treatment as 
it is obvious that no hard and fast formula can do complete justice 
in all cases. 

The other danger is that loss of earning power will be confused 
with loss of earnings. They are very different. Loss of earnings 
can be manipulated, loss of earning power cannot. Oftentimes they 
agree, but it is not safe to assume that they always will, and a 
schedule based upon loss of earnings is not socially right. 

It is not necessary to go further in pointing out the inequities 
and infelicities of existing laws, although it is a most inviting field, 
nor is this the place to discuss in detail what changes should be made. 
This is however the very time and place to point out that something 
ought to be done and can be done to improve the situation. The 
problem is this: Given a state which will stand for a certain scale 
of liberality in the payment of compensation, how can this money 
be spent so as on one hand to do the most social good and on the 
other hand to do the least social harm? This problem requires the 
most searching sociological and actuarial analysis. It is a study in 
social efficiency : How to spend $50,000,000 a year, or whatever it is, 
so as to make it go farthest in social rehabilitation. I hope that 
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some committee of this Association may think it worth while to 
give this matter a thorough study and make a report, which I feel 
sure would command the interest of every person interested in the 
compensation movement and which might well form the basis for a 
very considerable revision of existing laws. 

I am aware that the Committee on Social Insurance has recom- 
mended a scale of compensation, but this does not go far enough. 
It should be accompanied by an analysis of the social needs, and it 
should also include a detailed actuarial analysis of costs. This should 
not only be carried out for the ideal system to be recommended, but 
the scales of compensation of the different states should be analyzed 
in the same way in order that their faults may be revealed and that 
there may be a basis for urging the substitution of the system recom- 
mended for that already in use. 


L. Pearson Scott, Attorney, Philadelphia: In the few minutes 
allotted to me I wish to impress upon you the fact that this system 
of workmen’s compensation insurance is but a partial recognition 
of the larger duty which the state owes to all those who are unable 
to look after themselves. 

We can place upon the employer the tax which is to accumulate 
and provide the fund which will support these people who have 
been hurt without fault of theirs. There are four methods by which 
we can accumulate this fund and distribute it. One is to place the 
burden upon the individual employer, which has the advantage that 
the individual employer will be more likely to put in safety ap- 
pliances and the like. In return for this the employee must run 
the risk of insolvency on the part of his employer. This is a risk 
which he should not run, and the state should undertake that risk. 

Then we have left three methods, insurance of three different 
kinds, as they are called. They are in reality the exercise of the 
taxing power of the state for the accumulation of funds for dis- 
tribution among employees. Is it proper that this taxing power 
should be exercised by private corporations? To my mind 
it is distinctly the function of the state to insure, and as a 
function of the state we can only justify its being given over 
to the insurance companies if it can be proven that the insurance 
companies can do it more economically or efficiently than the 
government. 
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The private corporation will collect and distribute these funds 
having in mind its own profit. The state should collect the funds 
and distribute them having in mind the welfare of the state. These 
are two distinct aims, and the private insurance company will only 
realize these aims when profit to themselves and the welfare of the 
state go hand in hand. That is not always the case. 

In Ohio there is a state insurance fund administered by a board 
which is looking out for the welfare of the state, and no liability in- 
surance companies whose interest it is to fight every question. I 
would point out to you that the insurance companies have learned 
in the past that it pays to fight. They have not administered for 
the benefit of the state. 

In New Jersey Dr. Andrews has recited to you instances of loss 
where the insurance companies had failed to pay. It is a question 
to be worked out by experience whether the private insurance com- 
panies should not be driven out of business entirely. Most certain it 
is that they should not be permitted to act in an unregulated man- 
ner, as they do in New Jersey. 


MIDDLETON BEAMAN, Legislative Drafting Research Fund, Colum- 
bia University: I think we are all very much struck with the pretty 
severe indictment of New Jersey by Dr. Andrews. I think perhaps 
it will be useful to examine the New Jersey act in connection with 
the proposed Pennsylvania bill, to see how far what has been found 
to be true in New Jersey would be likely to be true in Pennsylvania. 

The first criticism is as to medical attendance. Dr., Andrews 
showed very clearly that two weeks is entirely insufficient to take 
care of a man who has been injured. We also know that $50 is not 
nearly enough to compensate a man for his doctor’s bills and other 
medical care. In Pennsylvania the amount is limited to $25. The 
only argument I have ever heard in favor of that limitation was put 
forward by the commission in the early part of this campaign when 
it said that laboring men were clamorous for the expansion of the 
compensation for total disability, and in order to grant that it was 
necessary to cut down, and they could cut down on the medical at- 
tendance to $25. But at a later stage they struck out the compensa- 
tion of total disability for life and reduced it to 400 weeks, without 
restoring the earlier provision for medical attendance. Dr. Andrews 
also pointed out the inadequacy of 50 per cent compensation for 
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300 weeks in cases of disability. The same provision is proposed 
in Pennsylvania. He also showed the inadequacy of 300 weeks in 
case of death; the same is advocated for Pennsylvania. He further 
pointed out the many instances of cases where an injured man and 
his family are unable to get their compensation on account of in- 
solvency of the employer. The New Jersey act does not require 
insurance on the part of the employer; neither does the bill in 
Pennsylvania. 

The next criticism Dr. Andrews made was with regard to the 
administration by the courts. Of course we know that is the plan 
of the Pennsylvania bill. He shows very clearly that the delay under 
a system of court procedure must be great. It is impossible for a 
court, busy as it is, to pass upon these claims with the same prompt- 
ness that a commission can. He also shows the high cost of going 
to court. The man must hire a lawyer. It is true that the Pennsyl- 
vania bill, like the New Jersey law, requires that the attorney’s fees 
be limited and approved by the court. This would have the result 
of making attorneys with any reputation at all unwilling to take the 
small cases, as there would not be enough in them. It would be 
impossible in some cases for the judge to allow more than $10, and it 
would be obvious that a lawyer could not take a complicated case 
for $10. So what is the poor man to do? In New Jersey the 
result has been that only cases of death and very serious injury are 
taken to court. Others are settled out of court. This often results 
in a man getting below what he should get under the law. 

The only reason I have heard given at this meeting for the un- 
willingness of the commission to increase the scale of compensation 
is that this in Pennsylvania must be an elective act. Therefore the 
employers, if the scale is too high, will refuse to come under the 
act and will remain under the liability laws. Now the answers to 
that are two. Im the first place this has not been the experience in 
other states, such as Wisconsin where the scale is 65 per cent. 
Nor has it been true in Massachusetts. In the second place, I under- 
stand that almost all the leading insurance companies have decided 
not to insure employer’s liability where workmen’s compensation 
laws exist. Therefore no matter how high the scale, within reason- 
able limits, the employer has to accept compensation, or else be 
unable to get any insurance at all. 
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Van Bittner, President, District No. 5, United Mine Workers of 
America: Representing the largest organization of labor in the state 
of Pennsylvania I desire to say that we are very much impressed by 
the arguments made during this conference in favor of a commission 
to administer the compensation law, as they have in New York, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, and several other states, and I believe that 
this is one of the fundamental weaknesses of the proposed Pennsyl- 
vania law. 

I was talking with Mr. Mitchell, and he explained to me that the 


‘commission in New York is holding its hearings away from court 
houses just as much as possible, in order that workingmen and 
women would feel free to present their cases to the commission. — 


And I believe that here in Pennsylvania if there is not a commission 
such as they have in the other states mentioned, you are going to 
have exactly the same condition in this state as we have heard they 
have in New Jersey: The compensation act will not be effective, 
hundreds of cases will not be taken care of, and thousands of dollars 
in compensation will not be paid. I feel that you will have not only 
the insurance companies, as they have in New Jersey now, holding 
up the payment of compensation money, but also the lawyers going 
the rounds trying to make settlements just as easily as possible. 
I feel that organized labor will stand as a unit for a commission 
such as they have in Ohio, New York, and Massachusetts, to admin- 
ister the law in preference to the courts. 


F, D. Patterson, Director, Department of Sanitation and Acci- 
dent Prevention, J. G. Brill Co., Etc., Philadelphia: I want to go on 
record here as one who is more or less connected with industry in 
this state, who is personally in favor of a compensation law, and 
also to go on record as being personally opposed to what I term a 
confiscation law. I think they are two entirely separate and distinct 
things. I believe we in Pennsylvania who are interested in the 
industries would be much helped by a proper compensation law 
which would be administered by a commission so that we who 
employ labor might pay that labor directly, in compensation, and 
then send all the papers to the state headquarters for verification, 
and not have the condition which exists to-day in some of the other 
states in the union, under which I know, for instance, of some acci- 


dents occurring at the end of July the claims on which have not yet 
been passed upon. 


i 
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Another thing I would like to see established in the Pennsylvania 
law is that if a man is to get compensation he must promptly report 
his injury for treatment, because it is undeniably true that septic 
infection simply means neglect; that if an injury is put under 
proper medical treatment there is not a chance of the injured man 
developing septic infection. And these cases which we have heard 
about in New Jersey are cases of neglect of the man to get himself 
under proper treatment. And I believe that a man, to be entitled 
under the compensation law to compensation, ought to be required 
to do his share in order to get the benefits. 

I have only one more word to say, and that is that we are in this 
game of accident prevention and the majority of the accidents are 
not due to the fault of machinery or material, but to the fault of the 
individual man. He gets careless and the next thing we know he is 
hurt. I believe there should be written into the compensation law 
of every state in this union a clause which would eliminate the 
chance-taker from the benefits of the compensation law. There is 
no system I know of that any man can put into his plant which will 
protect the man who will take chances—such as oiling moving ma- 
chinery—and yet we are asked, we manufacturers, to come in and 
pay that man a large sum in compensation. I believe that the com- 
pensation law should go a step further, and take the chance-taker and 
wipe him out from the ranks of industry. 


Oxertin Situ, President, Ferracute Machine Company, Bridge- 
ton, N.J.: Our present and future civilization must be founded on 
altruism as expressed by the Golden Rule, which briefly embodies 
the spirit of the Christian religion and what is good in other religions. 
Applied to modern industrial life we may tersely put it that the 
lucky people in this world should help the unlucky regardless of 
whether their luck is due to property and wealth which is inherited, 
or acquired by chance, or by mental ability and industry which is 
of course itself inherited. 

We should, therefore, aim toward an ideal tending to abolish 
the great and unnecessary curse of poverty. This would embody 
a minimum wage; public employment combined with the systematiz- 
ing of private employment; quick and sure compensation for accidents 
and illness; and pensions for old age. 

Although we cannot expect to attain these good things immediately, 
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we are working towards them and shall learn much regarding the 
best principles and methods to employ by the object lessons now had, 
and to be had, by the experimental laws in the separate states of 
this nation. Eventually we should obtain these benefits efficiently 
and cheaply by some system of state insurance, yet to be evolved. 
This would inevitably be much surer and cheaper than the present 
system, which depends upon the protection of small industry owners 
by accident insurance companies with their enormous charges or 
upon the complication of a large number of mutual insurance com- 
panies, one of which I know is under trial in the state of New 
Jersey, so far successfully. Such organizations, however, cannot 
be as simple and economical as would be universal insurance by the 
public itself. 
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ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


The eighth annual business meeting of the Association was a 
luncheon meeting at the Hotel Walton, Philadelphia, Pa., on Tues- 
day, December 29, 1914, with ninety-six persons present. President 
Henry R. Seager was in the chair. 

Upon formal authorization the president appointed the following 
Committee on Nominations: Professor Henry W. Farnam, Dr. 
George M. Price, and Mr. Charles H. Verrill. 

The Report of Work, for the year 1914, was read by the secretary, 
Dr. John B. Andrews. (For this report see p. 150.) 

Upon the request of Mrs. James P. Warbasse it was agreed that 
those who had not had an opportunity, on account of the time limits, 
to present suggestions for alleviating unemployment should have 
an opportunity to present their views in writing for consideration 
in the preparation of the proceedings of the conference. 

In the absence of the treasurer, Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, the financial 
statement for the year was read by the secretary. The president 
appointed the following Auditing Committee: Mr. Miles M. Dawson, 
Mr. John Martin and Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay. (For 
auditors’ report see p. 162.) 

The Committee on Industrial Hygiene, in the absence of Dr. W. 
Gilman Thompson, chairman, submitted a written report. 

Irene Osgood Andrews reported as chairman of the Committee 
on Woman’s Work. 

Dr. George M. Price reported as chairman of the reorganized Com- 
mittee on Enforcement of Labor Laws. 

In the absence of Mr. John Fitch and Mr. Leonard W. Hatch, 
chairman respectively of the Committees on Continuous Industries 
and on Standard Schedules and Tabulations, written reports were 
received. 

Professor Seager, in the absence of the chairman Dr. Edward 
T. Devine, read the report of the Committee on Social Insurance. 
It was moved by Mr. Dawson that the nine standards for compulsory 
health insurance, as proposed by the committee, be approved by 
the annual meeting. The motion was seconded and after discussion 
by Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Mr. John Martin, Miss Mary Van Kleeck. 
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Prof. Henry W. Farnam, Prof. Samuel McCune Lindsay, Prof. 
Henry R. Seager, Dr. Charles P. Neill, Mr. Peter J. Brady, 
Mr. I. N. Stone, and Dr. John B. Andrews, it was, upon the sug- 
gestion of Professor Farnam, amended so as to read: “It is moved 
that the nine standards for compulsory health insurance as proposed 
by the Social Insurance Committee be adopted by the annual meeting 
as a provisional program for further study.” In this form the 
motion was adopted. (See “Standards for Health Insurance,” 
Review IV, 4, page 595.) 

Upon receipt of the report of the Committee on Nominations, the 
secretary was authorized to cast the unanimous ballot of the annual 
meeting for the following members of the General Administrative 
Council : 


General Administrative Council 
(In addition to the officers) 


Fer1x ApiLer, New York City. 

Leo ArNSTEIN, New York City. 
Georce E. Barnett, Baltimore. 
James D. Beck, Madison. 

GrorcE L, Berry, Rogersville, Tenn. 
Peter J. Brapy, New York City. 

S. P. Bus, Columbus, O. 

Dante L. Cease, Cleveland. 
Watter E, CLrark, New York City. 
E. J. CorntsH, New York City. 
CuarLes R. CraNnE, Chicago. 

Mites M. Dawson, New York City. 


Epwin W. De Leon, New York City. 
Epwarp T. Devine, New York City. 


Mary FE. Drerer, Brooklyn. 
Frank Durry, Indianapolis. 

James Duncan, Quincy, Mass. 
Otto M. Erpiitz, New York City. 
AxsraM I, Erxus, New York City. 
ExizasetH G. Evans, Boston. 
Epwarp A,: FILeNE, Boston. 
BERNARD FLEXNER, Chicago. 

Lee K. Franxet, New York City. 
Joun P. Frey, Cincinnati. 

ANvDREW FurusETH, San Francisco. 
Austin B. Garretson, ‘Cedar Rapids. 
Cartes F. Getremy, Boston. 


JOSEPHINE GotpMarK, New York City. 


E. M. Grossman, St. Louis. 
Auice Hamitton, Chicago. 

Mrs. J. Borpen Harriman, Wash. 
Henry J. Harris, Washington. 
LreonarpD W. Harcu, Albany. 


Joun RANpoLPH Haynes, Los Angeles. 
Row anp G, Hazaro, Peace Dale, R. I. 


CHartes R, HENpErson, Chicago. 
Mrs. HELEN Hartley JENKINS, 
New York City. 
Francis FisHErR Kane, Philadelphia. 
Sam A. LewisoHn, New York City. 
MEYER Lonpon, New York City. 
OweEN R. Lovejoy, New York City. 
James A. LowELt, Boston. 
James M. Lyncu, Albany. 
CHARLES McCartHy, Madison. 
Joun Martin, New York City. 
ANNE Morcan, New York City. 
Oscar F. Netson, Chicago. 
CHARLES FE, OZANNE, Cleveland. 
Stmon N, Patten, Philadelphia. 
Jessica B. Petxotro, Berkeley, Cal. 
A. J. Pittspury, San Francisco. 
Wu.iam C. REDFIELD, Washington. 
Mrs. Raymonp Rostns, Chicago. 
I. M. Rustnow, New York City. 
Joun A, Ryan, St. Paul. 
J. G. Scumipvapp, Cincinnati. 
ApAM SHortt, Ottawa, Canada. 
ETHELBERT STEWART, Washington. 
Ipa M. Tarpett, New York City. 
F. W. Taussic, Cambridge. 
W. Gitman TuHompson, N. Y. City. 
Davin Van ScHaack, Hartford. 
CuHartes H. VeErRILL, Washington. 
B. S. Warren, Washington. 
Wit1am B. Witson, Washington. 
C. E. A. Winstow, New York City. 
CAROLINE B. WITTPENN, Hoboken. 
Rosert A. Woops, Boston. 
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MEETING OF THE GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


The General Administrative Council immediately convened in 
business session and elected from its membership the following Gen- 
eral Officers, Vice-Presidents and Executive Committee: 


General Officers 


President, Henry R. SEAGER, Assistant Secretary, IRENE Oscoop 
Columbia University. ANDREWS. 
Secretary, JoHN B. ANpREWs, Treasurer, ADOLPH LEWISOHN, 


131 East 23d St., New York City. New York City. 
Vice-Presidents 


JANE AppAms, Chicago. Samuet Gompers, Washington, D. C. 
Louis D. BraNnvEIs, Boston, Mass. Morton D. Hutt, Chicago. 
Wi.iam H. Cutts, New. York. FeLix Warsurc, New York. 

J. Lionsercer Davis, St. Louis. Wooprow Witson, Washington, D. C. 
Ropert W. DeForest, New York. STEPHEN S, WisrE, New York. 


Executive Committee 


Joun R. Commons, Madison, Wis. SamueEL McC, Linpsay, New York. 
Henry W. Farnam, New Haven. RoyaLt MEEKER, Washington, D. C. 
Ernst FreuND, Chicago. Joun MitcHett, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Freperick L. Horrman, Newark. Cuartes P. Neii, New Brighton, S. f. 
Pau. U. Ketioce, New York City. The President and the Secretary. 


The meeting then resolved itself again into the annual business 
meeting, and since no further business was presented it immediately 
adjourned. 


OUTLINE OF WORK 
1914 


JouNn B. ANDREWS 
Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation 


The year 1914, the ninth of its existence, was for the American 
Association for Labor Legislation a period of growth in influence 
. and of constantly increasing activity. Though only fourteen legis- 
latures met during the year, a number of “Association measures” 
were placed on the statute books. Cooperation with other organiza- 
tions also resulted in important legislation. The circulation and 
influence of our publications are growing, and the requests for in- 
formation and help show that the Association is being more and 
more turned to as a chief authority on labor laws and industrial con- 
ditions. Constantly, however, needs and opportunities outstrip our 
resources. 


ORGANIZATION 


The Association was able during the year to increase its regular 
office staff so that in addition to the secretary and assistant secretary, 
and four clerks and stenographers, it now includes the following: 

Membership Secretary:—Miss Caroline Bruckman. 

Editorial Assistant:—Solon De Leon, M.A. 

Special Investigator, Unemployment:—Miss Margarett A. 
Hobbs, M.A. 

Investigator, Social Insurance:—Miss Anna Kalet, B.A. 

Medical Investigator:—Gregory Passover, M.D. 


Special Investigator, Unemployment:—Miss Juliet S. Poyntz, 


M.A., formerly collaborator with Sidney Webb on Seasonal Trades. 

It also secured the services for shorter periods of a number 
of persons to make studies in special lines of which they had expert 
knowledge. Among these were: 


Special Investigator, Workmen’s Compensation:—S. Bruce 
Black, B.A. 


—, 
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Special Investigator, Unemployment:—Miss Emilie Hutch- 
inson, M.A. 

Special Investigator:—Mrs. Alice Joseph. 

Special Investigator:—Miss Katherine B. MacCarron. 

Report on Unemployment in Oregon:—Frank O’Hara, Ph.D. 

Library Assistant:—Miss Lydia M. Poirer. 

Special Investigator, Public Works for the Unemployed:—F. 
Ernest Richter, B.A. 

Study of Cooperation of Boards of Education and Health with 
Juvenile Employment Exchanges:—Miss Elsa Ueland, M.A. 


The Association was also fortunate in receiving free gifts of time 
and service from several persons interested in its work. These 
include Mr. Charles B. Barnes, Superintendent of the New York 
State system of public employment bureaus, who studied the condi- 
tion of dock labor for the International Association; Dr. Charles E. 
Pellew, who made a report on ferrosilicon poisoning for transmittal 
to the International Association, and Dr. Gustave W.Thompson, who 
prepared a report on The Use of Non-Lead Colors m the Painting of 
Metals, also for the use of the International Association. Miss 
Madelaine Bunzl, Miss Grace Ellinger and Miss Florence Oppen- 
heimer did valuable research work in connection with the regular 
routine of the office. 


INVESTIGATION 


A considerable part of the work of investigation was carried on 
under the direction of the various committees to whose interest 
and expert help much of the year’s progress is due. 

Industrial Hygiene:—On the topic of industrial hygiene, par- 
ticularly, American knowledge is slight and scattered. On this 
account the Association has made a number of studies on the sub- 
ject. Several of these which were carried on during-1914 promise 
to result in important additions to the facts previously known. 

The results of an investigation of ferrosilicon poisoning, made 
by Dr. Charles E. Pellew at the request of the Association, have 
been published in the Journal of the S ociety of Chemical Industry. 
Contrary to current European opinion, Dr. Pellew believes the 
danger of poisoning to be present only when the ferrosilicon con- 
tains impurities. 
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An investigation of the extent of caisson work in Massachusetts 
and in several other states was made, preliminary to a campaign for 
the enactment of the Association’s standard bill protecting workers 
in compressed air. 

The Sub-Committee on Nomenclature of Occupations for hos- 
pital, dispensary and institutional use has made progress toward a 
scientific classification. A tentative draft, prepared by our special 
medical investigator, Dr. Gregory Passover, and a special committee 
of which Dr. Warren Coleman is chairman, has been submitted for 
criticism and is being tried out in actual hospital practice. 

The Association also worked out a form to be used in the examina- 
tion of workers handling lead products, and through cooperation 
with various municipal departments in New York City the form has 
been used in studying occupational illness among bridge painters. 

The results of this last and of other similar investigations have 
been used by the Association, partly as an aid in the movement to 
organize a clinic for occupational diseases in New York City. 

One Day of Rest in Seven:—The Committee on Continuous In- 
dustries, Mr. John Fitch, chairman, studied the enforcement of the 
weekly rest day law in Massachusetts and in New York, and suc- 
cessfully opposed certain amendments to the law in the latter state 
which would have deprived large groups of workers of its pro- 
tection. 

Woman’s Work :—An investigation of the industrial employment 
of women directly before and after childbirth, which had been 
begun in 1913 under the direction of the Committee on Woman’s 
Work, was continued during the year. 

At the request of the New York State Factory Investigating Com- 
mission, the chairman of this committee, Irene Osgood Andrews, 
made a study of the income losses suffered by women workers 
through irregular employment. It was shown that any minimum 
wage board, in trying to fix a living wage, must take into account 
a large amount of unemployment. 

Standard Schedules and Tabulations:—As an adequate basis of 
laws for the prevention and compensation of industrial accidents and 
diseases, more thorough and uniform statistics of these eventualities 
are essential, The information at present collected throughout the 
country on these subjects is too loose, too heterogeneous, to serve its 
best purpose; lack of completeness and absence of uniformity pre- 
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vent interstate comparison and render many of the data worthless. 
At the end of three years’ effort the committee on Standard Sched- 
ules and Tabulations is able to report the adoption of its standard 
schedule for industrial accident reports by many leading states, 
including California, Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania and Washington, and by a 
number of municipalities and manufacturing and insurance compan- 
ies. The schedule has also been endorsed for universal adoption by 
several influential organizations, notably in 1914 by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Workmen’s Compensation Service 
Bureau, and the National Council for Industrial Safety. 

The committee’s standard certificate for occupational disease 
reports has also been adopted since 1912 by nine states—California, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey 
New York, Ohio and Wisconsin—and promising campaigns for its 
adoption are being pushed in other states. 

The third part of the committee’s obligation, the development of 
a uniform system of tabulation for industrial accident and occupa- 
tional disease statistics, has also been taken up, and the time now 
appears favorable for effective cooperation to continue this forward 
movement and to broaden and develop it along the lines of con- 
structive research. 

Social Insurance:—The Committee on Social Insurance has been 
actively at work, holding eleven meetings during the year. The 
Committee on Workmen’s Compensation was merged with it at the 
beginning of the year, as representing a single phase of the broader 
movement. The work of the committee lay along two lines. On 
the subject of workmen’s compensation, the enforcement of the 
New Jersey law was studied, and a pamphlet formulating the proper 
standards for compensation laws was issued and has had much influ- 
ence. The scale set by it, of two-thirds of wages as the rate of pay- 
ment for total disability and for dependents in case of death, as well 
as the demand for proper security of payment and for provision of 
administrative boards to enforce these laws, received the official 
endorsement of the American Federation of Labor at its annual 
convention in November. 

Believing health insurance to be the most urgent of the re- 
maining social insurance problems, the rest of the committee’s work 
was centered there. It is felt that as workmen’s compensation made 
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the safety movement a vital national issue, so health conservation and 
shop sanitation will become of vital importance through the financial 
pressure of a sickness insurance system. 

Under the direction of the secretary, Miss Anna Kalet made a 
study of the existing sick benefit funds in New York City, and of the 
extent of medical examination of employees in the United States. 
Valuable assistance on the latter investigation was received from 
nearly forty trade union officials, who pointed out the possible danger 
of unjust discriminations in such physical examination. 

Arrangement has been made with Miss Mary Van Kleeck of the 
Russell Sage Foundation for cooperation with the committee in a 
study of the records of certain New York City relief societies, to 
find out the present relation between dependency and sickness in 
wage-earners’ families. Similar cooperation with the Boston Dis- 
pensary through Dr, Michael Davis is assured. 

Finally the committee formulated (see p. 595, REvIEW IV, 4) 
tentative standards for sickness insurance legislation, before drafting 
a bill on the subject. 

Unemployment :—This year industrial conditions have made the 
subject of unemployment an important one in America. The As- 
sociation has sought to supply information to meet this interest and 
to urge constructive action, working, in accordance with the plan 
adopted in December, 1912, in close affiliation with the American 
Association on Unemployment. Noteworthy in the year’s work 
was the First National Conference on Unemployment at the end of 
February, organized cooperatively and carried out by the two As- 
sociations. The second national conference on this subject at the 
end of December was similiarly planned and carried out. The 
secretary of the Association in collaboration with Mr. Morris L. 
Ernst of the City Club of New York made a report on Public Em- 
ployment Exchanges for the club’s special committee on unemploy- 
ment, and in addition to the distribution of several thousand copies 
of this pamphlet throughout the state added their personal pleas 
at Albany in the successful legislative campaign for a state system 
of public employment bureaus. 

Committee on New York Constitutional Convention:—In prep- 
aration for the New York constitutional convention in the spring of 
I9I5, a representative committee under the chairmanship of President 
Seager of the Association was appointed to formulate progressive 
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standards for labor legislation for the new constitution. Important 
meetings have been held and progress has been made toward the 
careful drafting of these standards. 


EDUCATION 


The educational work of the Association is one of its most im- 
portant and far-reaching functions. The Association feels strongly 
that legislation is effective only when backed by a public opinion that 
will demand enforcement. For this reason advantage has never been 
taken of opportunities to “slip bills over,” and action has never been 
desired except in the full light of day. This policy naturally makes 
our educational work of the highest importance. It is gratifying 
to be able to state that this branch of the work shows much progress 
in IQI4. 

Bureau of Information:—As a knowledge of the work of the As- 
sociation spreads more widely among the public at large, inquiries 
come more and more frequently from non-members as well as from 
members. During the year there was a large number of requests for 
the Association’s standard bills and schedules, for information about 
workman’s compensation, minimum wage laws, and occupational 
diseases and the legislation thereon. Examples of other inqu ries 
are questions on the working of the Erdman and the Newlands acts 
for industrial conciliation on railroads, on legislation concerning 
safeguards for machinery, on the protection of working children 
from injurious gases and fumes and on the harmfulness of various 
trades and trade processes. 

Reference Library:—The accessions to the library during the year 
were classified and added to the catalog, thus keeping the collection 
in serviceable form. Besides an extensive use of this specialized col- 
lection by members of the office staff, it is frequently consulted by 
members and by others interested who have been referred to the 
Association. 

Press Service:—During the year fifteen specially prepared articles 
on different phases of the work of the Association have been sent 
out to a list of over 900 newspapers, magazines, and labor papers. 
In addition, notices and announcements are often sent to more 
restricted lists of papers for special purposes. In this way many 
thousands of persons are given information on the progress and 
needs of the work. Frequent contributions are made to The Survey 
and several special articles have been written for other magazines. 
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Public Addresses:—During the year a total of about twenty public 
addresses were made by the secretary and assistant secretary who also 
gave evidence at a number of hearings before public commissions. 

Conferences:—As stated earlier, in place of the regular midyear 
meeting of the Association the First National Conference on Un- 
employment was held jointly with the American Association on 
Unemployment, in New York City, February 27-28. The con- 
ference had a large attendance composed of representatives from all 
parts of the country, including public officials, labor leaders, manu- 
facturers and social workers, and was highly successful in its 
purpose of focusing public attention on the unemployment problem. 
“Tts sessions marked a new attitude in America toward the unem- 
ployment problem” said a prominent editor, for public responsibility 
for unemployment as the result of economic conditions was clearly 
emphasized. 

International Congresses :—Delegates had been selected to repre- 
sent the Association at the biennial congress of the International 
Association for Labor Legislation, which had been planned to meet 
in Berne in September, 1914. Unfortunately the congress had to be 
postponed on account of the outbreak of the great European war. 
Several brief reports had been prepared for this conference, under 
the auspices of the Association, including the following: Ferrosilicon 
and Its Dangers, by Dr. Charles E. Pellew, The Use of Non-Lead 
Colors in the Painting of Metals, by Dr. Gustave W. Thompson, 
Dock Labor, by Charles B. Barnes, superintendent of the New York 
State Public Employment Bureau, and Minimum Wage Legislation 
by the assistant secretary of the Association. 

The Association was also to have been represented at the interna- 
tional Conferences on Social Insurance, on Unemployment, and on 
Occupational Diseases, which were likewise postponed on account of 
the war. 

Publications:—The 1913 increase in circulation of the quarterly 
AMERICAN Lagor LEGISLATION REVIEW was sustained in 1914. Of 
Vol. IV, No. 1, containing the proceedings of the Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 4,200 copies were printed. The second number included 
the proceedings of the First National Conference on Unemployment, 
with a table of existing provisions for unemployment insurance and 
a select critical bibliography on the whole subject, and 5,000 copies 
of that issue were needed to fill the demand. Thirty-five hundred 
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copies were printed of No. 3, which was the annual Review of 
Labor Legislation, and a like number of No. 4, which reviewed the 
work of the Association since its organization and brought together 
for the first time the standard bills and accompanying leaflets. 

Organizations receiving the AMERICAN LABor LEGISLATION 
REVIEW include forty-four labor and health bureaus, industrial and 
other government commissions, 166 manufacturing and insurance 
companies, and 143 philanthropic, civic and commercial organiza- 
tions and women’s clubs. The subscriptions of thirty-five nationat 
and international trade unions, twelve state federations of labor, 
twenty-seven city trade assemblies and union locals give us a con- 
tinuous connection with these movements. Among the subscribers 
to our publications are 262 libraries, including law libraries, city 
public libraries, state and legislative reference libraries and Io1 
libraries connected with various educational institutions, by. which 
means the influence of the Association reaches a wide circle. 

Notable among the publications for the year were the pamphlets 
on Standards for Workmen’s Compensation Laws, which showed 
also where existing laws fell short of meeting these standards, and 
the report on Minimum Wage Legislation in all countries, compiled 
by the assistant secretary for the New York State. Factory Tn- 
vestigating Commission. 

Two interesting studies of unemployment were published which 
were occasioned by the joint action of the Association and the 
American Association on Unemployment. These were A Study of 
the Unemployed, by Arthur E. Wood of Reed College, Oregon, and 
Unemployment in Oregon: Its Nature, Extent and Remedies, by 
Frank O’Hara, for the Oregon Committee on Seasonal Unemploy- 
ment of the Association on Unemployment. 

In addition, a large number of leaflets, reprints of short magazine 
articles and editorials, and tables of laws were issued. The total 
number of pieces of literature sent out from the office during the 
year was over 164,000. 


LEGISLATION 


The year 1914 was the “off year” in legislative matters, only four- 
teen legislatures and Congress holding sessions. All of these legis- 
lative bodies but one, however, passed some labor legislation, and 
several measures also became law through initiative action. 
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Four more states passed laws providing some system of com- 
pensation for industrial accidents. Officers of the Association were 
influential in making improvements in the compensation bill first 
passed in New York in December, 1913, and re-enacted in 1914 
to comply with the terms of the constitutional amendment which 
permitted its passage. The Association continued active work for 
the passage of the proposed new federal compensation act, the Kern- 
McGillicuddy bill, which was drafted by the Association and em- 
bodies the Association’s standards, including explicit provision for 
compensation for occupational diseases. A hearing on the bill was 
held March 31 at which several officers of the Association spoke in 
its favor. The bill was favorably reported by the House Judiciary 
Committee on April 21. The necessity of this measure is admitted, 
and there is practically no organized opposition to it. Yet its enact- 
ment is delayed and our educational campaign must be continued 
so as to bring such pressure from public opinion to bear on Con- 
gress as will end the delay. In Massachusetts the existing com- 
pensation act was amended, increasing the rate of payment from 
one-half of wages to the Association standard of two-thirds. In 
the other states in which compensation acts were passed, Louisiana, 
Maryland and Kentucky, the Association furnished information in 
connection with drafting the bills and cooperated in securing their 
passage. 

In the field of industrial hygiene important advances were made in 
New Jersey through the passage of two Association measures deal- 
ing with the prevention of lead poisoning and the protection of 
workers in compressed air. The Association was active in urging 
the passage of a resolution by Congress instructing the Department 
of Labor to make an investigation of occupational mortality and 
morbidity. Certain senators, however, said they feared it would 
be impossible to distinguish occupational from hereditary disease, 
and the resolve was not passed because, according to Harper’s 
Weekly, “it was thought nobody could tell whether ‘lead colic,’ for 
instance, was hereditary or not.” The Canadian parliament, as the 
result of a campaign in which our Canadian members took an active 
part, prohibited the manufacture or importation of matches con- 
taining white phosphorus, thus making protection against “phossy 
jaw” at last continent-wide. 


Some advance was made in providing effective systems of public 
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employment agencies. The Association was active in New York in 
work for the law which establishes a very comprehensive state sys- 
tem. In Louisiana a bill permitting municipal employment bureaus 
was passed, and a state agricultural employment agency was set up 
in Maryland. A measure creating a complete federal system of 
employment agencies was introduced in Congress by Representative 
Murdock and is now pending. The secretary of the Association 
spoke in favor of the principle of the bill at a public hearing before 
the House Committee on Labor on June 5. 

In its legislative work the Association has been fortunate in secur- 
ing the help of expert bill drafters from the Legislative Drafting 
Research Fund of Columbia University, who have given able and 
painstaking assistance in the preparation of the Association’s stan- 
dard bills. 

The year was not without gains in the direction of the more 
effective administration of state labor departments. The Association 
cooperated in securing a stronger factory inspection department in 
Kentucky, and drafted a bill providing for an industrial commission 
in Maryland, which though still pending has been of important edu- 
cational influence on public opinion in that state and has been helpful 
in stimulating consideration of similar action in Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York and Illinois. 

Effective work was carried on by the New York Legislative Com- 
mittee and the Massachusetts state branch. In Illinois and Min- 
nesota, where state branches exist, the legislature did not meet in 
1914. No less than 8,300 letters and 37,800 pieces of literature were 
sent out from the office during the year in connection with our 
legislative campaigns. The resulting assistance received from many 
organizations—civic clubs, women’s clubs, trade unions, consumers’ 
leagues and the like—as well as from innumerable individual sources, 
has been an invaluable aid. A continuance of this support in the 
future is essential for the Association’s success in its aim of secur- 
ing better legal protection for wage-earners’ safety, health and 
comfort. 


MEMBERSHIP 


A year ago, at the Seventh Annual Meeting, the paid-up member- 
ship for 1913 was 3,348. For 1914 the total paid-up membership is 
3,053, a decrease of nearly 9 per cent. While this year a somewhat 
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larger number, 2,662 instead of 2,243 in 1913, renewed their mem- 
bership, the percentage of renewals was only 79 instead of 88 per 
cent. The number of new members is 391, less than 13 per cent of 
the whole number. In 1913 nearly a third of the total were new 
members. Although the membership fell 9 per cent, the expense of 
soliciting membership was reduced 41 per cent. Of members not 
renewing, 67 per cent had been members only one year; 16 per cent 
only two years, and 17 per cent more than two years. 

This check to our previous continuous expansion in membership is 
of course the result of the abnormal condition produced by the 
business depression and the European war, whose effects the Asso- 
ciation is feeling in common with other social organizations. The 
vital interest felt by our members in our work is in fact demonstrated 
by the fact that the decline is no greater. Many who felt themselves 
forced to give up any financial help expressed their appreciation of 
the value of the work and their continued interest, and will, it is 
believed, renew their membership when times are better. 

Our membership represents every state and territory in the union 
except Arkansas, and in addition represents Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, Canada, Japan and England. Let- 
ters and notices to the number of 26,700 were sent out to members 
during the year in order to keep them in close touch with the work. 
In 1914 no fewer than 59,300 letters and 106,900 pieces of literature 
were sent out in our membership campaigns. A careful system 
of cost accounting shows that many of these appeals pay for them- 
selves on first returns. But increased help from our present mem- 
bership in giving us lists of names and through personal appeals 
would still further reduce the cost of this part of the work, and an 
even smaller proportion of our funds could be diverted from educa- 
tional and legislative work. 

Unless such help is given at this time, in 1915 when the Associa- 
tion especially needs the resources for wide activity it will fall far 
short of meeting its obligations. Forty-one state legislatures and the 
national Congress are to be in session the coming winter. There is 
a large opportunity to obtain better legal protection for our industrial 
workers. In addition, the reaction of the European war makes it 
essential that some efficient organization should be ready to act as a 
barrier against all backward steps. When the governor of a sup- 
posedly leading state in protective labor legislation suggests the 
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removal of such protection so that orders for war supplies can be 
rushed, a real emergency exists. Whether or not the Association 
measures up to the requirements of the situation depends on the 
support and cooperation it receives from socially minded men and 
women in its task of securing legislative protection for the industrial 
army of the United States. 


FINANCIAL#STATEMENT, 3 8%? 


ae 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS WITHIN THE” PERIOD 
FROM JANUARY 1, 1914, TO JANUARY 31, 1915, INCLUSIVE, AP- 


PLICABLE TO THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1914 


FUNDS 
= =: TOTAL 
t es 
Banke gicyment General 
Balance, January 1, 1914, per eae 
cash books <1) "ss aes vom ieee $ 804.58} $ 410.13 |$ 1,214.71 
Receipts: ‘ 
Membership contributions. | $1,276.01 | $4,588.00 |$ 25,519.58 | - - + - - 
Sale of literature... . - os ears 24.50 516.20 
Miscellaneous :°4> 2-2, eee Sie ee eee ee 138.45 [sy 25s : 
$1,276.01 | $4,612.50 |$ 26,174.23 | _ 32,062.74 
$ 1,276.01 $5,417.08 | $ 26,584.36 # 33,277-45 
Disbursements: 
Salaries: 
Administrative fsa a6 $ 2,231.48 |$ 9,286.60} ..-.-- 
Stenogtaphicetee--is0-e" eee 2 Pe pit 3 2O00OG a. shakers 
; $ 2,231.48 |$ 12,555.20 
Printing 4:54 spiaerage ei. areal | Pl eee 188.23 5:438-97 
Stationery and office supplies |...../...-..- 851.69 
Postage (ae eee en tw cher Nl eran eee ibis 2,950.40}. .--- 
Rent watcen cx. Sener wae’ tee Boeke meee oe. T7AG:90 |e ae) 
‘EYraveling expenses @20... 4. |v amines 177.40 13240.93'] ve too ee 
Telephone and telegraph.” |/<) 0 secu eee 309.47 
Internationaldues. ... . mire 108.00 BOO.O0: he. erie 
Freight and express... . as - 4 129.84 
Books, clippings, etc... .]..... 28.62 27ZOL |e see 
Officewexpense wy seat, ee eee : 340.18 
Meetings, luncheons, etc. . ‘ 125.80]. . 
Miscellaneous caecum ees nl eee tes 5.50 100.68>)|:o are eee 
Balance, December 31, ° 1914, 
per cash books::.0) oh) | nye $ 2,739.23 |$ 26,281.03 | 29,020.26 
State Branches fund . $ 1,276.01 etl sues aoe rea 
Minemployments <a sn 2 reece i207 7B Soli cas ae eee ee 
General 897 cS Mat dnl ee os 18 .303599%) seem 
cy E Tshne Met a) op RLee pay oe scdy Top pllihe Re mannan | CR RE tera | oaks nee $ 4,257.19 


‘Of the total funds on hand at December 31, 1914, amounting to $4,257.19, 
$1,276.01 represents cash due to branches in Illinois, Minnesota and Massachu- 
setts, and $2,677.8 5 will be used for “unemployment,” which leaves only $303.33 
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We have examined the treasurer's books of the American Association for 


Labor Legislation for the period from January 1, 1914, 
we certify that the foregoing is a summary o 


to January 31, 1915, and 
the cash transactions shown b 


the books as being applicable to the year 1914. All receipts, as stated by the 
cash books, were deposited in banks and all disbursements of cash other than 


those from pett 


y cash which were approved by responsible officials were sup- 


ported either by properly receipted invoices and memoranda or by cancelled 


checks bearing endorsements of the payees. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Following the First National Conference on Unem- 
ployment, which was called under the joint auspices of the 
American Associations on Unemployment and on Labor 
Legislation, efforts were made to carry out the duties 
placed upon the two organizations by resolutions adopted 
by that conference. The resolutions outlined the field for 
study and urged especial attention to organization of the 
labor market, regularization of industry, vocational 
guidance, systematic distribution of public works, and 
unemployment insurance. 

Fortunately, preparations for three steps in this direc- 
tion were already under way, and with the proceedings of 
that conference it was possible to publish in May, 1914, 
reports upon the operation of public employment bureaus, 
the status of unemployment insurance legislation, and a 
classified critical bibliography. 

Immediate efforts were made by the secretary to raise 
the necessary funds for further study, with sufficient suc- 
cess to warrant the employment of several assistants who 
have devoted themselves to this work. Juliet Stuart 
Poyntz began work on June 1, 1914, and has concentrated 
on the investigation of seasonality in industry, particularly 
in the district in and around Boston. In the prosecution of 
this work the cooperation of several local and state organiza- 
tions was secured, including particularly the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Minimum Wage Commission, 


the Public Employment Bureau, and the Bureau of Statis- 
ties of Massachusetts. 

Elsa Ueland, who had recently finished her work with 
the Public Education Association of New York, was 
engaged to prepare the report on possibilities of coopera- 
tion between boards of education, departments of health 
and juvenile departments of public employment bureaus. 
F. Ernest Richter and Frank O’Hara studied the existing 
practices regarding employment on public works in Boston 
and in the state of Oregon. Olga S. Halsey, also from the 
results of actual field investigation, prepared a report upon 
the operation of the British compulsory unemployment 
insurance system. Another study, arranged through 
cooperation with the New York State Factory Investi- 
gating Commission, resulted in the report by Irene Osgood 
Andrews upon the relation of irregularity of employment 
to the living wage for women. All of these reports of 
investigations, except the one on seasonality in industry, 
are here published. 

The effort throughout has been to make first hand 
studies of conditions and to assemble in convenient form 
the basis of American fact so much needed for a definite 
program of reform. Growing out of these studies it was 
possible in December, 1914, to distribute a twenty-page 
pamphlet under the title 4 Practical Program for the 
Prevention of Unemployment in America. Although this 
was issued as a “first tentative draft,” the demand for it 
from all parts of the country required four separate 
editions totaling 22,000 copies within a few months. Upon 
the basis of further consideration and numerous sugges- 
tions received, the revised edition of this practical program 


is here published. Additional copies, in separate form, will 
be sent upon request to individuals or organizations who 
may wish to make use of them in the struggle against 
unemployment. 

The Second National Conference on Unemployment 
was held in Philadelphia, on December 28-29, 1914, and 
addresses there delivered are also included in this issue. 

Throughout 1914 and the early part of 1915 interest in 
the problem of unemployment steadily increased. Six 
state legislatures—beginning with New York—made 
provision for public employment exchanges, and a number 
of cities, New York again leading, set up municipal 
bureaus. No fewer than six bills to establish a national 
system of exchanges were introduced in Congress. Several 
well attended hearings were held, but action was deferred 
in response to an announcement by the federal Industrial 
Relations Commission that it was preparing a measure; 
and when one.of the six bills was finally reported by the 
House Labor Committee on February 20 last it was too 
late in the session to lead to any result. An article on 
A National System of Labor Exchanges, first published 
as a special supplement to the New Republic for December 
26, 1914, and reprinted as a senate document, was used in 
the campaign for national action. A bill establishing 
public unemployment insurance, another point in the prac- 
tical program, is being drafted by our Social Insurance 
Committee for early introduction in state legislatures. 

The rising interest in the whole question is furthermore 
evidenced by the continual flood of correspondence and 
personal inquiries at our offices and the continued demand 
for the Review for May, 1914, containing the proceedings 


of the First National Conference on Unemployment. 
Numerous addresses have also been made by officers of the 
Associations and by members of the staff. 

Special committees to study various phases of the 
problem have already been formed under the Association’s 
auspices in Oregon, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. The 
eager spirit of inquiry finally led to a number of organiza- 
tions’ requesting this Association to conduct one single 
cooperative survey which will include efforts put forth in 
the chief American cities to meet the unemployment situa- 
tion of 1914-1915. Investigators are already at work on 
this survey. 

The select bibliography published a year ago has been 
supplemented in this issue by over seventy new titles, 
mainly reports and magazine articles, with a few books, 
which have appeared in the intervening period. For edi- 
torial assistance and reading of proofs credit is due Solon 
De Leon of the office staff. . 

JoHN B. Anprews, Secretary. 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 
American Association on Unemployment. 
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A PRACTICAL PROGRAM FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN AMERICA 


By 
Joun B. ANDREWS 


FOURTH EDITION: REVISED 
(First tentative draft issued December, 1914) 


FOREWORD 


The time is past when the problem of unemployment could 
be disposed of either by ignoring it, as was the practice until 
recent years in America, or by attributing it to mere laziness and 
inefficiency. We are beginning to recognize that unemployment 
is not so much due to individual causes and to the shiftlessness 

.of “won’t-works,” as social and inherent in our present method 
of industrial organization. 

' During the winter of 1914-1915 the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, at the request of the committee on unem- 
ployment appointed by the mayor of New York, estimated after 
a careful canvass of its industrial policy-holders that 442,000 
persons were unemployed in New York City. In the first two 
weeks of February a careful canvass was made by agents of the 
federal Bureau of Labor Statistics, on the basis of which it was 
estimated that 398,000 were still unemployed at that time. The dis- 
puted estimate of 325,000 unemployed in that city alone, made 
during the previous winter by the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, seems, therefore, not to have been 
exaggerated. At the same time relief agencies in many other 
cities were swamped. Municipal lodging houses were turning 
away many genuine seekers after work—to sleep on bare boards 
at the docks, in warehouses, even in morgues. 

The United States Census for 1900 showed that 6,468,964 
working people, or nearly 25 per cent of all engaged in gainful 
occupations, had been unemployed some time during the year. 
Of these 3,177,753 lost from one to three months’ work each; 
2,554,925 lost from four to six months each; 736,286 lost from 
seven to twelve months each. 

Similar data were collected by the government in-1910, but 
they are still unpublished. 

In 1901 the federal Bureau of Labor investigated 24,402 
working class families in thirty-three states, and found that 
12,154 heads of families had been unemployed for an average 
period of 9.43 weeks during the year. The New York State 
Department of Labor collected reports each month during the 
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ten years 1901-1911 from organized workmen averaging in 
number 99,069 each month, and found that the average number 
unemployed each month was 14,146, or 18.1 per cent. 

The federal Census of Manufactures for 1905 shows that in 
one month 7,017,138 wage-earners were employed, while in 
another month there were only 4,599,091, leaving a difference 
of 2,418,047. That is to say, nearly two and a half million 
workers were either unemployed or compelled to seek a new 
employer during the year. These figures were drawn from the 
manufacturers’ own records. 

It is important, therefore, that those who are aiming at 
the prevention of unemployment in America should never for- 
get that it is a problem continually with us, in good seasons 
as well as in bad seasons. Occasional crises, with their sym- 
pathetic demands for temporary relief, should not blind us to 
the need for a constructive program. In the meantime the 
community, as a result of its past neglect to adopt some 
energetic constructive policy on unemployment, is being con- 
stantly confronted with an army of idle workers whose distress, 
_ which becomes conspicuous with the approach of bitter weather, 
demands and, according to the analysis here presented, deserves 
adequate relief. 

Much unemployment is clearly caused by lack of efficient 
means for supplying information of opportunities and for 
enabling workers to move smoothly and rapidly from job to 
job. Public employment exchanges must be established. 

A careful arrangement of public works to be increased in 
the slack seasons and lean years of private industry would help 
equalize the varying demand for labor. Public work must be 
systematically distributed. 

Much unemployment is due to irregularity of industrial 
operations over which the workers have no control. Periodic 
abnormal excess of labor supply over labor demand is caused 
by the fluctuations of industry, which in its present disorganized 
form makes necessary constant reserves waiting to answer calls 
when they come. Hundreds of thousands more of workers 
are needed in good years than in bad years, and in each industry 
many more are needed in the busy season than in the slack 
season. Furthermore, in almost every business, special calls 
arise for more workers to be taken on for a few weeks, a few 
days, or even a few hours. The reserves necessary to meet 
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these cyclical, seasonal or casual demands should be reduced 
to a minimum. Industry must be regularized. 

While reserves of labor are essential to the operation of 
fluctuating industries, the industry and the public should recog- 
nize their responsibility to return these workers to industry with 
efficiency unimpaired and in good health and spirits, and to pre- 
serve them from degenerating through privation into the class of 
unemployables. Adequate unemployment insurance must be 
established. 

In addition to these measures for directly attacking unem- 
ployment, a variety of other policies which are indirectly help- 
ful should also be encouraged. Among the most important of 
these are better industrial training, a revival of agriculture, a 
proper distribution of immigrants, and adequate care for the 
unemployable. 

The general scheme of economic reconstruction and organi- 
zation here outlined is based upon a number of intensive studies 
carried on during 1914 by special investigators for the American 
Association on Unemployment, in affiliation with the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, and will, it is believed, lead to 
conspicuous and permanent improvement in what has well 
been called one of the most perplexing and urgent of industrial 
problems. 


THE PREVENTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Any comprehensive and workable campaign for the pre- 
vention of unemployment should emphasize the following lines 
ef activity: I. Establishment of public employment exchanges; 
II. Systematic distribution of public work; III. Regularization 
of industry; and IV. Unemployment insurance. 


I. ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGES. An essential step toward a solution of the 
problem of unemployment is the organization of the labor 
market through a connected network of public employment 


exchanges. This is vitally important as a matter of business 


organization and not of philanthropy. It is of as much 
importance for the employer to find help rapidly and efficiently 
as it is for the worker to find work without delay. The neces- 
sity of organized markets is recognized in every other field of 
economic activity, but we have thus far taken only timid and 
halting steps in the organization of the labor market. The 
peddling method is still, even in our “efficient” industrial system, 
the prevalent method of selling labor. Thus a purely business 
transaction is carried on in a most unbusiness-like, not to say 
medieval, manner. 

The system of employment exchanges in order to be 
thoroughly effective should be organized not only by muni- 
cipalities and states, but also by the federal government. Local 
exchanges should be established in every city, either by the 
municipality, or by the state, or by both in conjunction. These 
should be brought into a connected system by means of state 
offices which would act as clearing houses and make possible 
the movement of workers throughout the state to the localities 
where they are needed. The work of the state offices should be 
further co-ordinated by an interstate exchange of information and 


assisted by a federal employment bureau organized on a national 
basis. 


About sixty public employment exchanges have been established 
by twenty-one American states, in addition to which about twenty have 
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been opened by municipalities. In the Congress which adjourned on 
March 4, 1915, no fewer than six bills were introduced for the establish- 
ment of a national system of labor exchanges under the federal govern- 
ment. In Great Britain such a national system, comprising over 400 
local exchanges, is maintained by the board of trade, while Germany 
has 323 offices and France 162, all maintained by local authorities. 


1. Local Employment Exchanges. The local bureaus— 
state and municipal—should aim at a rapid connection between 
the “right man for the job and the right job for the man.” Their 
watchword should be efficient service to both employer and 
worker, and they should aim to extend this service as completely 
as possible into all industries and all occupations. In establish- 
ing and operating these exchanges the following points are 
important: 


(1) LecaTion AND CHARACTER OF OrfFices. Well arranged, 
roomy, easily accessible offices should be chosen, in good 
neighborhoods. 


(2) DEPARTMENTS. Offices should be divided into separate 
departments for 


a. Men, women and children. ; 

b. Separate industrial groups, such as skilled and unskilled labor, 
farm labor, domestic, clerical and factory labor, and the handicapped. 
In time, as their organization improves, they may need to establish 
special departments for certain large skilled trades, such as bookbinding, 
textiles, and boot and shoe making, and for professional groups, such 
as teachers and skilled technical workers. 


Practically every public employment exchange in America has 
separate departments for men and for women. Four have separate 
juvenile departments. Division into skilled and unskilled is made 
in two offices, and in the new municipal exchange in New York 
City there are seven departments: Female: (1) mechanical, 
industrial and professional; (2) domestic, hotel, restaurant and 
institutional help. Male: (1) mercantile, professional, technical, 
and printing trades; (2) juvenile; (3) building, machine shop and 
foundry, boot and shoe, textile, factory help, engineers and firemen; 
(4) culinary, including cooks, waiters, countermen, etc.; (5) 
agricultural and general unskilled labor. In British exchanges the 
general register (which excludes casuals) is divided into twenty- 


two separate sections. 


(3) VocationaL Gumpance. There should be a special 
department for vocational guidance, to co-operate with educational 
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and health officials, with unions and with employers, in endeavor- 
ing to place young workers where they will have an opportunity 
for industrial training and for real advancement, instead of leav- 
ing them to drift into blind-alley occupations. This department 
should be in charge of a superintendent experienced in vocational 
work and should be supervised by a special sub-committee on 
juvenile employment. 


Vocational guidance is systematically carried on by the public 
employment exchanges in Massachusetts, and in three other states the 
beginnings have been made by interested superintendents. In Great 
Britain vocational guidance is a recognized and important function of 
the government system of labor exchanges. In London a local com- 
mittee for each exchange, including representatives of the county council, 
the head teachers’ association, employers and workers, co-operates with 
the health authorities and advises children and their parents. 


(4) SELEcTION oF APPLICANTS. Applicants should be placed 
on the basis of fitness alone. The offices should not be allowed 
to become resorts for sub-standard labor, but should strive to 
build up their business by attracting and serving the better 
grades of workmen. 


Fitness is reported as a basis of placement in twenty American 
public exchanges. 


(5) DecAsuALiIzaATION OF CasuAL Lapor. One of the most 
important functions of a public labor exchange should be the 
decasualization of casual labor. The New York Commission 
on Unemployment reported in 1911 that two out of every five 
wage-earners are obliged to seek new places one or more times 
every year. When all casual workers are hired through a 
common center, employment can be concentrated upon the 
smallest possible number instead of being spread over a large 
group of underemployed. 


Such systems are in successful operation in Great Britain among 


31,000 Liverpool dock laborers, the cloth-porters of Manchester, and 
the skilled ship-repairers at Cardiff and at Swansea. 


(6) Doveraitinc or SEASONAL INDUSTRIES. The dovetailing 
of seasonal trades, so as to provide continued employment for 
workers during the slack seasons of their ordinary occupation, 
offers a promising field for public employment exchange activity. 
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During the winter building trades workers could take up ice cutting 
or logging, or do some of the less skilled work in shoe, textile or other 
factories which are busier at that season. Through the London labor 
exchanges women’s work in ready-made tailoring, which is busiest in 
the spring and fall, has been dovetailed with hand ironing in laundries, 
which is heaviest during the summer. ; 


(7) NEuTRALITY IN TRADE Disputes. These agencies should 
be held true to their public character and remain neutral in all 
trade disputes. Applications from plants affected by strikes or 
by lockouts should be received, but workers applying for posi- 
tions involved should be explicitly informed of the existence of 
the dispute. Statements from both sides about the issues 
involved should also be shown to the applicants when they 
can be secured. 


This is the method followed, with complete satisfaction to both 
sides, in most American public employment exchanges, as well as in 
England, France, Germany and Switzerland. 


(8) ADVANCEMENT OF TRANSPORTATION. The officers should 
be empowered to advance, under careful safeguards, railroad 
fares to workers when necessary. 


The Wisconsin exchanges sometimes turn over to applicants the 
transportation advanced by the prospective employer, checking the man’s 
baggage to the employer as a safeguard. In Great Britain the exchanges 
advance carfare to workers residing more than five miles from the 
place of employment. In Germany workmen sent more than about 
fifteen miles are enabled to ride for half fare. 


(9) Co-oOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES. Offices should co- 
operate with other employment bureaus, municipal, state and 
federal, in exchanging applications for help and for work, and in 
adopting uniform systems of records. 


(10) Crvit Service. Only persons qualifying through civil 
service examinations should be employed in the work of the 
offices. 


Civil service qualification is required in the state exchanges of 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York and Wisconsin, and in some 
municipal exchanges, including that in New York City. In Great 
Britain the employees of the national system, about 3,500 in number, 
are under civil service. 
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(11) REPRESENTATIVE CoMMITTEE. Each office should work 
under the supervision and advice of a representative committee 
composed of representatives selected by both employers and 
workers. , 

Such representative committees have been established in Wisconsin, 


are required under the New York law, and have long been an 
important adjunct to the exchanges in Great Britain and in France. 


2. State Systems. The most advantageous working of the 
local exchanges requires that these be united in efficient state 
systems, among whose duties would be: 


(1) EsTABLISHMENT OF LocaL ExcHANcES. The state should 
open local exchanges at all important industrial or agricultural 
centers, except where this has already been done by the local 
authorities. 


As already shown, twenty-one states have made provision for local 
exchanges. 


(2) Co-OPERATION WITH LocaL AUTHORITIES. Wherever it is 
possible, the state system should co-operate with the local 
authorities in establishing and conducting the local exchange. 


In Wisconsin the cities pay for office space, heat, light, telephone 
and janitor service; the state pays for supplies, salaries and administra- 
tive expenses. In Cleveland and in Cincinnati, O., also, the city and 
state share in the expense. 


(3) REGULATION OF PRIVATE ExcHANGES. Except, perhaps, in 
the largest cities, needful supervision and regulation of private 
exchanges are best carried on by state authorities closely con- 
nected with the public system. Methods of regulation include: 


a. Licensing and inspection. 

b. Use of license fees to enforce regulations. 

c. Making appropriate administrative rules for private agencies 
after classifying them according to type. 

d. Prescribing forms for records, uniform with those used at 
public offices. 


_ Publishing information of the work of private offices together 
with that of the public bureau. 


Private agencies are supervised by the same administrative 
body which conducts public labor exchanges in Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, New York, 
Qhio, Oklahoma and Wisconsin. 
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(4) Statistics. As a basis for future preventive action, for 
vocational guidance, and for other purposes, the exchanges 
should carefully collect data, comparable from year to year and 
for the various sections of the state, on the amount and duration 
of unemployment, the ages and occupations of those affected, 
the causes, and on other points which will suggest themselves. 


Detailed statistics of this nature are available through the British 
labor exchange system, through which the national unemployment 
insurance benefits are also paid. 


(5) Butietins. Periodical bulletins should be issued, show- 
ing the state of the demand for labor and the supply in the 
various districts and industries within their field. 


Monthly news letters are issued by the Massachusetts public 
exchanges, and similar bulletins are provided for in the New York 
State law. 


3. Federal Employment Bureau. The federal employment 
bureau would have 4 valuable function in co-ordinating the work 
of the local bureaus and in organizing the labor market on a 
national basis. Such a federal system would have the following 
functions: 


(1) EsTaBLIsHMENT oF Pustic ExcHANcEs. With careful 
regard to existing state and municipal exchanges, the federal 
bureau might find it advantageous to open offices of its own 
where needed. 


(2) Assistance To LocaL Bureaus. Among the means by 
which the federal bureau could assist the work of the local 
exchanges are: 


a. Interchange of Information. A systematic interchange of 
information on the state of the labor market should be developed 
through close correspondence, the issuance of periodical reports and, 
where advisable, the use of telegraph and telephone. 

b. Standard Record System. A standard system of records should 
be devised and adopted for the whole country which would make 
possible comparison of results and compilation of statistics on a 
national basis. 

c. District Clearing Houses. The country should be divided into 
districts, with a clearing house in each. The district clearing houses 
would: 
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(a) Exchange information between local bureaus and district 
branches of the federal bureau. 

(b) Receive reports of local public and private agencies, and advise 
and supervise these agencies. 


Great Britain, with an area only one twenty-fifth as vast as 
ours, has been divided for the purpose of administering its employ- 
ment bureau system into eight divisions, each with its divisional 
office as a clearing house and channel of communication with the 
central office in London. 


(3) REGULATION OF PRIVATE AGENCIES. In so far as private 
employment agencies do an interstate business they are properly 
subject to federal supervision and regulation under the inter- 
state commerce clause of the federal constitution. Complete 
regulation might be secured through the use of the federal tax- 
ing power. 


II. SYSTEMATIC DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC 
WORK. A well developed system of labor exchanges will not, 
of course, create jobs, but in addition to bringing the jobless 
workers quickly and smoothly in contact with such opportunities 
as exist, it will register the rise and fall in the demand for labor. 
This knowledge will make possible intelligent action for the 
prevention and relief of unemployment through the systematic 
distribution of public work and the pushing of necessary pro- 
jects when private industry’s demand for labor is at a low 
level. Public work will then act as a sponge, absorbing the 
reserves of labor in bad years and slack seasons, and setting 
them free again when the demand for them increases in private 
business. 


1. Adjustment of Regular Work. Even at slightly addi- 
tional cost regular public work should be conducted in years of 
depression and seasons of depression. A program of the amount 
of public work contemplated for several years in advance should 
be laid out and then carefully planned to be pushed ahead in 
the lean years which experience has shown to recur periodically, 
and in the months when private employment is at a low ebb. 
European experience shows that it is essential to the success 
of such a program that the work be done in the ordinary way, 
the workers being employed at the standard wage and under 


the usual working conditions and hired on the basis of efficiency, | 
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not merely because they happen to be unemployed. This 
method of equalizing the demand for labor is the easiest and 
cheapest way of maintaining the reserves which private in- 
dustry demands. The independence and self-respect of the 
workers are preserved, while necessary and productive work is 
accomplished for the community. 


The English statistician Bowley estimates that if in the United 
Kingdom a fund were set aside for public work to be pushed in times 
of depression, an average of $20,000,000 yearly, or only 3 per cent of 
the annual appropriation for public works and services, would be 
sufficient to balance the wage loss from commercial depression. 

Duluth, Minn., has adopted the policy of building sewers through- 
out the winter in order to equalize the amount of employment. Detroit 
has found the digging of sewers in frozen ground no more expensive 
than under the blazing summer sun. 


2. Emergency Work. In communities which have not 
yet developed such a program, or in times of special emergency, 
it is a much wiser policy to start large projects for public works 
than to support the unemployed through private charity or 
public relief. This should not be “relief work” or “made work” 
simply to keep idle hands busy, but should be necessary public 
work which would have been undertaken normally in the course 
of time, but which can be concentrated in the time of emergency. 


Over fifty American cities successfully carried on such work during 
the winter of 1914-1915. The work done included digging sewers, lay- 
ing water mains, improving roads and parks, erecting school houses, 
and repairing other public buildings. 

The Idaho legislature of 1915 passed an act establishing the right of 
every person who has resided in the state for six months to ninety days’ 
public work a year, at 90 per cent of the usual wage if married or having 
dependents, otherwise at 75 per cent of the usual wage. 

For women and girls, and for men unsuited by training or by 
physique for the rougher kinds of public work, the Brooklyn Committee 
on Unemployment recommended the establishment in vacant loft build- 
ings of municipal workshops where the unemployed of these classes 
could manufacture for themselves simple clothing and household utensils. 

In England, to prevent unemployment during the war, the govern- 
ment appropriated large sums to help the local authorities in building 
schools, hospitals, sanatoria, workingmen’s houses, street railroads, 
improving roads, bridges and parks, afforestation, reclamation of waste 
lands and in other needed public improvements. Workers were hired 
through the labor exchanges without special reference to their non- 
employment and were paid standard rates. 
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III. REGULARIZATION OF INDUSTRY. Side by side 
with the movements for public labor exchanges and for system- 
atic distribution of public work should go the movement for the 
regularization of industry itself, through the combined efforts 
of employers, employees and the consuming public. 

Regularization is demanded by the interests of employer 
and employee alike. The employer, with an expensive plant, 
requires steady production to keep down overhead expenses 
and to gain his greatest profit; the employee needs steady work 
to prevent destitution and demoralization. 


1. Regularization by Employers. In the regularization of 
industry a large responsibility lies directly upon employers to 
regularize their own businesses. Every attempt should be 
made within the limits of each business to make every job a 
steady job. Sincere efforts in this direction on the part of the 
employer can accomplish much. Among the things which he 
can do are: 


(1) EsTABLISHMENT OF AN EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. The 
employer should establish, as part of his organization, an em- 
ployment department, having at its head an employment man- 
ager whose special duty it is to study the problems of unemploy- 
ment in the individual shop and to devise ways of meeting 
them. Such a department would aim at: 


a. Reduction of the “Turnover” of Labor. By a study of its 
causes through records of “hiring and firing,” reduction could be made 
in the “turnover” of labor which is at present so excessive that factories 


frequently hire and discharge 1,000 men in a year to keep up a force 
of 300. 


b. Reduction of Fluctuations of Employment Inside the Shop. 
Among the methods that might be used for this purpose are: 


(a2) Systematic transfer of workers between departments. 
A Massachusetts candy factory has succeeded, through trans- 
ferring workers between departments, in overcoming the usual 


irregularity of the industry and in keeping its force at the same 
level throughout the year. 


(b) Employing all on part time rather than laying off part of the 
force. 

This policy was widely recommended in the winter of 1914- 1915, 
notably by the unemployment commissions of New York and 


\ 
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Chicago, and by the chamber of commerce of Detroit. A large 
New Hampshire shoe factory employed half of its regular force 
each alternate week with complete success. 


(c) Arranging working force in groups and keeping higher groups 
employed continuously. Those in lower groups will then be encouraged 
to keep out of the industry altogether, or to combine it with some other 
occupations to which they can regularly turn in the dull season. 


(d) Keeping before the attention of the rest of the organization the 
importance of regularizing employment. 


Many progressive firms are now engaging the services of employ- 
ment managers, and in Boston and New York employment managers’ 
associations have been formed for the co-operative study of their 
problems. 


(2) REGULATION OF OutTPpuT. The employer should regu- 
late his output and distribute it as evenly as possible through- 
out the year. Methods to this end are: 


a. Record Keeping and Forward Planning. Yearly curves should 
be kept, showing production, sales and deliveries day by day, week by 
week, and month by month; and an effort should be made each year 
to level the curve and to smooth out the “peak load.” Production 
should, when possible, be planned at least six months ahead. 


A manufacturer of Christmas novelties keeps production regular 
throughout the year by sending out samples and booking orders one 
year in advance. 


b. Building Up Slack Season Trade. Special instructions should 
be given to sales departments and to traveling salesmen to urge 
customers to place orders for delivery during the slack season. Special 
advertising also stimulates trade in dull periods. 


Some firms threaten delayed delivery on goods at the height 
of the season. Many firms offer especially low prices in the dull 
season, grant special discounts, make special cheap lines, or even 
do business without a profit simply to keep their organization 
together and to supply work for their forces. The mine owners 
by selling anthracite coal 50 cents a ton cheaper in April than in 
November have adjusted its sale and production so that work at 
the mines is more evenly distributed throughout the year. 


c. Keeping a Stock Department and Making to Stock as Liberally 
as Possible in the Slack Season. The making of goods to stock requires 
the tying-up of a certain amount of capital, but many employers feel 
this to be balanced by the gain in contentment among the workers and 
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the increase of efficiency and team spirit in the organization. They 
have the further advantage of being able to supply goods immediately 
on order. 


This method keeps many firms busy. It is more difficult in 
industries where goods are perishable or where style is an important 
factor, as in garment making and shoe making, but even here there 
are conspicuous examples of its success. Other manufacturers 
deliberately follow a conservative style policy, or concentrate the 
making of staple styles in the slack season. 


d. “Going After’ Steady Rather-Than Speculative Business. Well 
organized business with a steady demand and a regular and sure profit 
can afford to dispense with the irregular and unreliable gains of a 
speculative business which often involve disorganization and irregularity 
of production. 


e. Careful Study of Market Conditions and Adjustment of the 
Business to Take Advantage of Them. A broad market provides more 
regular business than a narrow one. Foreign trade supplements domestic 
trade, and orders often arrive from southern and far western markets 
when'the eastern market is slack. A diversity of customers will usually 
provide a more regular demand than concentration on one or two large 
buyers. The retail trade will often take a manufacturer’s goods just 
when the wholesale season has stopped. 


In the shoe industry the ownership of chains of retail stores 
has enabled some manufacturers to regularize their business con- 
siderably, and a garment manufacturer who owns his own retail 
store is able to stock that just as soon as his wholesale orders 
run slack. 


f. Developing New Lines and Complementary Industries. A diver- 
sity of products will often help to regularize a business. Many manu- 
facturers study their plant, the nature of their material and the character 
of the market to see whether they cannot add new lines to supplement 
those they have and fill in business in the slack seasons. 


One rubber shoe manufacturer, for example, adds rubber sheet- 
ing, rubber heels, tennis shoes, rubber cloth and rubber tires, and 
achieves a fairly regular business. 


g. Overcoming Weather Conditions. Special refrigerating, heat- 
ing, moistening, drying or other apparatus proves ‘effective in many 
industries in enabling operations to be continued even in unfavorable 
weather. Even in the building trade the amount of winter work can be 


increased by provision for covering or enclosing and heating work 
under construction. 


Brick making has been made a regular twelve months’ industry 


instead of a seasonal six mo!.ths’ industry by the introduction of 
artificial drying. ] 
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(3) Co-oPERATION WITH OTHER Empioyers. Employers could 
by collective action do much to diminish the extent of unemploy- 
ment and to abolish trade abuses which lead to it. For instance, 
they could co-operate to: 


a. Arrange for Interchange of Workers. A number of employers 
in the same or in related industries could arrange to take their labor 
from a central source and to transfer workers between establishments 
according to the respective fluctuations in business. This would prevent 
the wasteful system of maintaining a separate reserve of labor for 
each plant. The best agency for effecting this transfer is, of course, 
the public labor exchange. 


The building trades employers of Boston have agreed to hire 
all their labor from one central source. The result is that the 
workmen are directed without delay from one employer to another 
and secure much more regular work. 


b. Provide Diversity of Industries. Through chambers of com- 
merce or similar organizations an effort should be made to provide 
communities with diversified industries whose slack seasons come at 
different times, so as to facilitate dovetailing of employments. 


c. Prevent Development of Plant and Machinery Far Beyond 
Normal Demand. An installation of equipment, the capacity of which 
is far in excess of orders normally to be expected, is not only a 
financial burden, but it is a continual inducement toward rush orders 
and irregular operation. 


In some industries this unhealthy tendency is counteracted by 
the distribution of excessive orders among other firms whose busi- 
ness is slack. 


d. Prevent Disorganization of Production Due to Cut-Throat 
‘Competition. Agreements can in some cases be made to restrict extreme 
styles and other excessively competitive factors which serve to dis- 
organize production. 


A shoe manufacturers’ association has successfully carried out 
agreements fixing the styles they will manufacture during the 
season. 


(4) Co-oPERATION WITH OTHER EFForTS TO REGULARIZE Em- 
PLOYMENT. Employers should co-operate with all other efforts 
put forth in the community to regularize employment, especially 
with the public employment exchanges. Employers should 
make a special point of securing as much of their help as pos- 
sible from these exchanges. 
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2. Regularization by the Workers. The workers them- 
selves have a special opportunity and responsibility in the cam- 
paign against unemployment. There is a growing realization 
among them that regularity of employment is as important to 
the worker as a fair wage, and that poor employment lowers 
the standard of life as much as if not more than poor wages. 
There are evidences that they no longer feel resigned to un- 
employment as a necessary and inevitable consequence of the 
industrial organization, that they are expressing their indigna- 
tion at the distress so caused, and are seeking means of relief. 
As measures against unemployment individually and through 
their organizations they should: 


(1) Support THE GENERAL PROGRAM HERE OUTLINED. Parts 
especially recommending themselves for support by the workers 
are: 


a. Establishment of the principle of elasticity of working time 
rather than elasticity of working force. Double pay should be enforced 
for overtime, however, thus compelling the employer to spread out 
production more evenly through the year. 


When part of the mines in a community shut down the organ- 
ized workers in the other mines frequently divide their work with 
the men thrown out. 


b. Encouragement of public employment exchanges as the recog- 
nized agency for securing employment and for registering unemploy- 
ment statistics. 


c. Systematic distribution of public work and provision of 
emergency work. 


d. Public unemployment insurance. 


e. Foundation of a thorough system of economic education and 
industrial training. 


(2) Piace Less INSISTENCE ON STRONG DEMARCATIONS BE- 
. TWEEN THE TrapDES. This would make possible the keeping of 
reserves for the industry as a whole rather than as at present 
for each separate trade, for each shop, and even for each separate 
operation within the shop. It would also permit a more compre-. 
hensive program of industrial education. 


3. Regularization by Consumers. Consumers should ar- 
range their orders and purchases to assist in the regularization 
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of production and employment. The principle of “shop early,” 
which has proven useful in diminishing the Christmas rush, 
should be extended. Employers could do much more toward 
regularizing their output if consumers were more responsive 
to solicitations to buy in the slack season. Such requests are 
often sent out-by employers, and too generally ignored by con- 
sumers. Much irregularity is also caused by sudden, heavy 
orders and by rush orders. A determination to exercise fore- 
sight and consideration in these matters on the part not only 
of the ultimate consumer but of large wholesalers and dealers 
whose demands on the manufacturer are often capricious and 
unreasonable, would also assist. The slogan of the consumer 
should become “Shop regularly!” 


IV. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. The final link, 
which unites into a practical program the four main methods 
for the prevention of unemployment, is insurance. Just as work- 
men’s compensation has already resulted in the nation-wide 
movement for “safety first,” and just as health insurance will 
furnish the working basis for a similar movement for the con- 
servation of the national health, so the “co-operative pressure” 
exerted by unemployment insurance can and should be utilized 
for the prevention of unemployment. For although much regu- 
larization of industry can be accomplished through the voluntary 
efforts of enlightened employers, there is also needed that 
powerful element of social compulsion which can be exerted 
through the constant financial pressure of a carefully adjusted 
system of insurance. The adjustment of insurance rates to the 
employment experience of the various industries, and then the 
further adjustment of costs to fit the practices of individual 
trades and establishments even within given industries, is well 
within the range of possibility. 

To be regarded as secondary to this function of regulari- 
zation is the important provision of unemployment insurance 
for the maintenance, through out-of-work benefits, of those re- 
serves of labor which may still be necessary to meet the unpre- 
vented fluctuations of industry. The financial burden of this 
maintenance should properly fall on the industry (employers and 
workers as a whole) and upon the consuming public, rather 
than upon the fraction of the workers who are in no way respon- 
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sible for industrial fluctuations and who are as essential, even 
in their periods of unemployment, to the well-being of industry 
as are the reserves of an army. Furthermore, it is as important 
for industry as for the workers themselves that their character 
and physique be preserved during periods of unemployment so 
that they may, when called for, return to industry with unim- 
paired efficiency, and may be preserved from dropping into the 
ranks of the unemployable where they will constitute a much 
. more serious problem. 


Some form of unemployment insurance exists in most of the 
countries of Europe. Three methods of insurance, which can be either 
combined or organized independently, have been developed: 


1. Organization of Out-of-Work Benefits by Trade Unions. 
This method has proven successful to some extent in Europe 
and has been used to a limited degree in the United States. 


The Cigar Makers’ International Union of America has had a 
successful system of out-of-work benefits since 1890. In 1912 it paid 
out $42,911.05 in out-of-work benefits, at a cost of $1.06 per member. 


2. Public Subsidies to Trade Union Out-of-Work Benefits. 
As the “Ghent System,” invented by Dr. Varlez, the inter- 
national secretary of the Association on Unemployment, this 
method of administering unemployment insurance has become 
well known throughout western Europe. 


Approximately 600,000 workers in Great Britain, 111,000 in Denmark, 
103,000 in Belgium, 29,000 in Holland, and 27,000 in Norway were, on 
January 1, 1914, insured against unemployment under this system, which 
was also in operation in Luxemburg, certain cities of France and Italy, 
and in certain cantons of Switzerland. 


3. Public Unemployment Insurance. In this employers, 
workers and the state should become joint contributors. Such 
a system should be carried on in close connection with the labor 
exchanges, for the exchanges furnish, particularly when their 
knowledge of opportunities for private employment is supple- 
mented by an intelligent adjustment of public works, the best 
possible “work test” for the unemployed applicant for insurance 


benefits. Possible abuses of the insurance system may thus be 


thwarted. During the process both employers and workers 
learn to make use of the exchanges as centers of information 
and thereby help to organize the labor market. And of crown- 
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ing importance in the movement toward regularization of indus- 
try is the careful development of this form of insurance with 
its continuous pressure toward the prevention of unemploy- 
ment. 


Compulsory nation-wide insurance against unemployment is found 
in Great Britain, where a law providing insurance for 2,500,000 wage- 
earners in six selected industries went into effect on July 15, 1912. The 
successful working of the system points toward its early extension. 
Employer and employee each pay 5 cents weekly, payments being 
made, as with health insurance, through fixing stamps in a book, and a 
state subsidy is added amounting to one-third of the annual receipts 
from dues. The annual income has been approximately $11,500,000, and 
$2,488,625 were paid out to about 1,000,000 cases during the year ending 
January 16, 1914. The large reserve fund which is accumulating is 
expected to meet the drain of future hard times. The workman may 
receive a cash benefit from the second to the sixteenth week of unem- 
ployment in each year, under the following conditions: (1) He must 
have worked in one of the selected occupations at least twenty-six 
weeks in each of the preceding three years; (2) his unemployment must 
not be caused by a strike or by his own fault; (3) he must accept work 
of equal value if found for him by the labor exchange. Less than 2. 
per cent of all the cases have been found to be still out of work at the 
end of the sixteenth week. 

In advance of the careful grading of industries according to the 
degree of irregularity of employment, this British system offers financial 
inducements to employers to keep their working force regularly 
employed. An annual refund of 75 cents is made for each of their 
workers who has been employed forty-five weeks during the year. 
Moreover, an ingenious provision of the law entitles any work- 
man over sixty years of age who has been insured more than ten years 
and who has paid more than 500 weekly contributions to a refund of 
his total payments minus his total benefits, with compound interest at 
21% per cent. This provision is intended to commend the system to the 
especially skilled and trusty workmen who runs little risk of losing 
his job. 


OTHER HELPFUL MEASURES 


In addition to the foregoing measures, which are directly 
aimed at the prevention of unemployment, the following policies, 
initiated primarily for a variety of other social purposes, would 
also prove helpful: 


1. Industrial training, both of young people and of adults, 
should be encouraged. Every advance in his skill strengthens 
the hold of the worker upon his job, and a wider industrial 
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training makes possible for him adaptation to various kinds 
of work. Children, especially, should not be permitted to go to 
work without sufficient industrial training to prevent their being 
used as casual labor, and should be discouraged from entering 
“blind-alley” employments which destroy rather than develop 
industrial ability. For those who go to work early, the system 
of continuation schools, now found in many states, should be still 
further developed. The idea, also, that industrial training and 
education are not feasible for the adult worker should be abandoned. 


2. An agricultural revival should be promoted to make 
rural life more attractive and to keep people on the land. 


3. A constructive immigration policy, concerned with both 
industrial and agricultural aspects of the problem, should be 
developed for the proper distribution of America’s enormous 
immigration. 


4. Reducing the number of young workers by excluding 
child labor up to 16 years of age and restricting the hours of 
young people under 18 would lessen the number of the unskilled. 


5. Reduction of excessive working hours, especially in 
occupations where the time of attendance and not the speed 
of the worker is the essential factor (such as ticket chopping 
and ’bus driving) would increase to a certain extent the demand 
for labor. 


6. Constructive care of the unemployable, who are them- 
selves largely the product of unemployment, must be devised, 
with the aim of restoring them, whenever possible, to normal 
working life. The problem of these persons is distinct from 
that of the capable unemployed, and should not be confused 
with it. For the different groups appropriate treatment is 
required, including (1) adequate health insurance for the sick, 
(2) old age pensions for the aged, (3) industri lor agricultural 
training for the inefficient, (4) segregation for the feebleminded, 


and (5) penal farm colonies for the “won’t works” and semi- 
criminal. 


I] 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


Presiding Officer: Joun B. ANDREWS 
Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation 


New York City 


PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS—ORGANIZATION 
AND OPERATION 


CHARLES B. BARNES 
Director, New York State Bureau of Employment 


There is just now a great deal of discussion concerning unemploy- 
ment in this country. Mayors’ committees and church committees 
have been appointed in different cities to take up the question. These 
committees will discuss the industrial outlook, they will collect money 
which will be disbursed for the relief of an acute situation. Then, 
as warm weather approaches, or if business activity returns to a nor- 
mal state, these committees will dissolve and the matter will be left 
to take care of itself until there is another financial depression or 
a very cold winter. 

Such temporary committees may help to mitigate some of the dis- 
tress resulting from unemployment, but they neither relieve unem- 
ployment itself nor do their investigations bring us any nearer to 
an understanding of its causes. : 

Unemployment is no longer intermittent in this country; it has 
come to be a chronic condition which needs to be dealt with in a 
regular and systematic manner. The first step in properly dealing 
with this situation is the establishing of a series of cooperating pub- 
lice employment bureaus. These bureaus, through their body of 
trained workers, can accomplish two things: First, they can bring 
together quickly and efficiently the unemployed workers and such 
jobs as are to be filled. Secondly, in doing this they will gather a 
great deal of information about industries and workers which will 
show the real causes of unemployment and point the way to some 
of its remedies. 

There are many indications of a growing interest in the subject 
of public employment offices. Already two bills on this subject are 
before Congress. In addition, the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations issued, about a year ago, a tentative plan for 
federal employment bureaus, and made a study of the different state 
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employment offices at present existing. This study led them in their 
first report, given out early this month, to emphasize the need for 
a national bureau of employment in connection with the Department 
of Labor, which would cooperate with state and municipal employ- 
ment offices, which would regulate private employment agencies, 
and which would establish clearing houses for industrial information, 
thus uniting all labor exchanges into one national system. This re- 
port refers to the imperative necessity of organizing a market for 
labor on a modern business basis “so that there will be no vacant 
jobs and idle workers in the same community at the same time.” 
The growing demand for governmental action on this question has 
led state after state to pass public employment office laws, until there 
are now twenty-one states having such laws. In addition, cities in 
seven states have established municipal bureaus. These last bureaus 
are supported by the cities themselves. The superintendents and 
others connected with all these offices have formed themselves into 
an organization entitled the American Association of Public Em- 
ployment Offices, which has already held its second annual meeting. 
This association is making a real effort to find ways for improve- 
ment in the methods of conducting public employment offices. 
The writer personally made a large part of the investigation for 
the United States Industrial Relations Commission. In doing this 
he visited the public employment offices in nearly all the important 
states. It was found that with a few exceptions these offices were 
doing poor work. This was not because of any weakness inherent 
in the system itself. It had resulted largely from poor management 
and insufficient appropriations. On account of the many sins of 
the private agencies the public generally has come to have rather a 
low regard for all employment offices. This has led to the belief 
that anybody can run an employment office; that it requires neither 
character nor any special ability. Only three of the ten states visited 
had civil service. In all the others the superintendents and other 
employees were selected on account of their politics. Political ap- 
pointments are not necessarily bad, but in this case, on account of 
the poor opinion held of the work, and the misconception of its in- 
portance, the appointments were made with little or no regard for 
the fitness of the appointees for the place. The same misconception 
of the real function of the offices caused insufficient appropriations. 
Generally a fairly decent salary was allowed the superintendent, but 
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very little was appropriated for clerical help or for the general ex- 
penses of the office. In the endeavor to make such a showing as 
would lead to larger appropriations, inaccurate and often misleading 
statistics were given out. 

That there is an increase of knowledge, however, concerning this 
work, is shown by the fact that in a few places the offices are being 
placed under civil service, and in several instances this has led to 
very rapid improvement. The office in Boston has for many years 
been under civil service, and is considered the best in the country. 
The offices in Wisconsin are also under the merit system, and since 
Ohio has had an industrial commission, which was appointed a little 
over a year ago, the offices in that state have been placed under civil 
service. New York has passed a public employment office law. The 
offices established under this act are conducted by civil service 
appointees, 

There is a general misunderstanding on the part of the public 
regarding the real work of public employment offices and what can 
be accomplished by them. Many people conceive vaguely that the 
establishment of these offices means in some way an increase in 
employment. Others, and especially social workers, regard public 
employment offices as a convenient dumping ground for all the 
unemployable and near-unemployable people with whom they are 
compelled to deal. This has often given these bureaus the taint 
of charity, particularly since many charitable organizations maintain 
their own “free employment offices.” This odium has lost public 
employment offices the patronage of efficient workers and well-pay- 
ing employers. : 

There is a real need and an important field for these offices, and 
their best work can only be accomplished after the public is educated 
to understand this need and this importance. 

A man seeking work to-day finds many avenues through which 
to go. The most common way is to apply at the actual place of 
work. This means tramping the streets of the city, or riding to 
many parts of the community where work is going on. Or the man 
may answer an ad. in the newspapers and find himself in the com- 
pany of hundreds of other applicants. Or he may insert an ad. 
in some newspaper and go the weary round in answer to the replies. 
If he is a union man he can apply to the headquarters of his union. 
If he is a non-union man, or is not opposed to working in an open 
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shop, he can apply to the employment department of an employers’ 
association. If he has a family to support and has reached the 
point of asking charity he may be referred to the employment office 
of some charitable association. If he has a little money he may 
go to a private employment agency. Here he may be charged a 
registration fee, and if, after some delay, he is finally placed in a 
position, he may be made to pay anywhere from 5 to 20 per cent 
of his first month’s earnings. 

So many varied ways cause a scattering of energies and a loss of 
time and money, not only to the employee and employer, but to 
society as a whole. Some method which will save the time of the 
employer and the employee must be devised, and this method must 
be comprehensive enough not only to cover all the field, but to do 
it with the smallest possible expenditure of time and money. [or 
this purpose a cooperating system of public employment offices must 
be created. : 

It will have, however, to be clearly recognized that these employ- 
ment offices in themselves do not and cannot create jobs. They seek 
only to minimize the number of persons fruitlessly searching for 
work and to bring employer and employee more quickly together. It 
is, nevertheless, true that as these public offices grow, and more and 
more cover the field, they in time will (through the information 
which they are gathering), be able to devise a method—by legislation 
if necessary—whereby the worst effects of seasonal and cyclical 
variations in the labor market can be avoided, and labor properly 
shifted from one part of the country to another in compliance with 
a real demand for such shifting. Thereby the number of casual 
laborers will be decreased, and year-round employment made less a 
matter of chance and “luck.” 

Further, we can look forward to the time when these offices will 
be so firmly established in the confidence of employers as well as 
of employees, that they can have a special department for the pur- 
pose of disposing of the large fringe of casual laborers which at 
the present time they are not fitted to handle, and which must for 
a while be left to the disposition of organized charity. 

Too much must not be expected from newly established offices. 
In the first place it must be understood that there are at present very 
few trained workers in this field, and one of the benefits of establish- 
ing offices will be the training of a sét of workers who will eventually 
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be capable of dealing adequately with the question of unemployment 
—workers who come in contact with the needs of industry on one 
hand and with the needs of applicants for positions on the other. 
Then, too, these offices have quite a task before them in establishing 
themselves in the confidence of large employers of labor, especially 
of employers of more or less skilled workers. So general is the 
‘belief that public employment offices handle only the poorer grades 
of labor that most employers refuse to seek their aid. This feeling, 
of course, brings about a corresponding disinclination on the part 
of efficient workers to patronize the public employment offices. 

What suggestions can be made to a state desiring to establish pub- 
lic employment offices, or to a state desiring to vate ae offices al- 
ready in existence? 

The first thing necessary will be an adequate law which will not 
enter too much into details, but which will specify only general prin- 
ciples, leaving details to be worked out by those placed in charge 
of the bureau. Such a law will call for flexible salaries, so that all 
employees shall have the incentive of an increase in wages. 

Civil service for all the office employees from top to bottom should 
be required. The best offices in the country to-day are those which 
are working under civil service. Present civil service regulations 
and methods, however, are in most states too formal and inflexible. 
An ideal examination for public employment offices should above 
all things take into consideration the importance of personality in 
selecting superintendents and their helpers. Dealing with all sorts 
of people requires a sympathy and understanding and a tact which 
is not possessed by many otherwise able persons. To insure the 
selection of properly qualified workers, the director, whether of 
state or national bureaus, should always be a member of the examin- 
ing board. 

Strict impartiality should be maintained as between employers and 
employees, especially during strikes and labor disturbances. The 
offices should be so conducted that neither side would have a domin- 
ating influence. Their success will depend on the friendship of en- 
ployers and of organized labor, and both should be made to under- 
stand that the public employment office is a common meeting ground. 

It would be well for all the offices to have advisory committees. 
These committees should have equal representation from the ranks 
of organized labor and from the organizations of employers. It 
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might also be well to have the general public represented through 
some of its elected officials. 

These committees, in addition to their main function of securing 
impartiality and the proper running of the offices, should also be 
instrumental in helping to educate the general public into a higher 
regard for employment offices. 

The function of these public offices is second only in importance to 
that of the public school. This is especially true where such 
offices attempt to give juvenile direction, and this juvenile direction 
will in time come to be a large part of their work. As the true func- 
tion of the offices becomes generally known it will be seen that suc- 
cessfully to conduct them the superintendents and others connected 
with the work must have required of them the same intelligence and 
the same training as is now required of those who conduct our public 
schools and colleges. In this connection it might be well to call 
attention to the fact that the word “free” should be eliminated in 
‘all references to public employment offices. It is true their services 
are free, and so also are the services of the public schools. We have, 
however, long since outgrown the use of the term “free” in con- 
nection with public schools. Why should we still retain it in refer- 
ring to public employment offices? 

While the establishing of public employment offices is a part of 
the duty of the state (and in time may become the duty of the federal 
government), yet at the same time, offices can be better conducted 
if there is cooperation on the part of the city in which such offices 
are opened. Where the city has a financial interest in the public 
offices there is more likelihood of a hearty local interest in their 
success. 

Where several offices are established in one state they should have 
a uniform system of records, and a uniform system of reporting to 
some central bureau. The amount and kind of statistics furnished 
by each office will have largely to depend upon the number of 
workers allotted to it, and this number will, of course, depend upon 
the amount appropriated for the entire bureau. At the very least, 
however, there should be a daily report from each office of the num- 
ber of applicants for work, the number of offers of positions re- 
ceived from employers, the number of applicants referred to positions 


and the number of notifications received that positions were actually 
filled. 
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All offices should have at least two main divisions, one for men 
and one for women. Where the number of office employees justifies 
it, there should be a further division into skilled and unskilled, and 
as the office grows larger there should be a still further division into 
mechanical, clerical, and the like. When an office has reached the 
point of being able to have its work thus divided up it will be possible 
to bring into existence the department already mentioned—the one 
for that class of men who are only capable of doing odd jobs or 
who will work only for a few days at a time. 

All budgets for employment offices should contain an item for 
advertising. The amount and kind will have to be decided by each 
superintendent. The private agencies find it profitable to advertise, 
and some of the best public offices advertise regularly in the daily 
newspapers. Then too, nearly every public office has an opportunity 
to get much free advertising. Live employment offices are always 
a good source of news from the daily newspaper standpoint, and 
advantage should be taken of this to keep the office well and favor- 
ably known. No office should content itself with sending out a few 
cards or circulars which are too often thrown into the waste basket. 

In the case of the public employment office, as is also the case in 
so many other businesses, its success or failure will largely depend 
on the kind of man selected for superintendent. We have just 
pointed out that he should be a man as high in intelligence and in 
character as the man we select to conduct our public schools. Of 
course, in the small offices the superintendent will have to do much 
of the detail work, but even here he should arrange certain hours for 
outside work. In a large or in a growing office he should be almost 
free from the detail work. He should spend most of his time in 
visiting manufacturing plants or other places where work is carried 
on. He should get well acquainted with the owners and the fore- 
men. He should convince them that he means to deal fairly by 
everyone; that he is there for the purpose of making his office the 
place in that city to which any and all can turn when they wish to 
secure help or to get a position. By thus getting fully acquainted 
with all the work of his community he would come to know the 
seasonal character and varying demands of the labor market in his 
jurisdiction, and could to a certain extent prepare his office to 
meet impending changes in this labor market. It should be the 
superintendent’s duty to see that his subordinates properly fill the 
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orders which he secures from employers, and to know something 
about the way in which employers treat their employees. By thus 
taking a vital interest not only in the worker sent to a position, but 
also in the needs of employers, he will in time win the confidence 
and good will of both sides. An active, tactful superintendent by 
taking note will find many ways in which he can be helpful to both 
employer and employee. 

As a final word on this subject it is necessary again to call atten- 
tion to the fact that it is going to take hard work and a long time 
to educate the public to a knowledge of the true function and impor- 
tance of public employment offices. Ask any intelligent man in the 
ordinary walks of life about employment offices and he will instantly 
confess that to him they are of slight importance—“They do not 
amount to much.” We must also expect the opposition of private 
employment agencies, with which the public offices will inevitably 
come in competition. Those interested in public employment offices 
must, both in season and out of season, keep bringing before the 
public not only such immediate benefits as can be derived from 
them, but also the wonderful opportunity they offer for increasing 
the efficiency of society generally through the ultimate cooperation 
of all these bureaus throughout the country. 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 


Extsa UELAND 
Gary, Indiana 


Students of unemployment everywhere agree that the first absolute 
essential of any program attempting to deal with unemployment 
is the efficient organization of the labor market by means of a 
system of labor exchanges. This is the basis of nearly all the 
constructive efforts that have been suggested to eliminate unemploy- 
ment. It is the basis of adjustments between industries which have 
opposite busy and slack seasons. It is the means of securing the 
greatest possible mobility of labor. Because of the “work test” 
which it makes possible, it is the prerequisite for any scheme of 
unemployment insurance, In other words, the organization of 
labor exchanges is the necessary first step in our fight against 
unemployment. 

But students of child labor are conscious of the “wasted years 
between fourteen and sixteen”; of the eagerness of children to 
leave school as early as the fifth and sixth grade even when not 
forced by poverty to do so; and of the dreary “blind alley” jobs 
which they then find to do. They are conscious of the lowering 
of adult wages through the competition of child labor; of the con- 
stant recruiting of the army of the unemployed and unemployable 
from the young workers who are turned off from the errand jobs 
and from other monotonous factory duties which new and younger 
and cheaper workers can undertake. Such students of child labor 
are frankly afraid that a juvenile employment bureau might meas- 
ure its efficiency, as an adult bureau must, by the number and 
rapidity of its placements. They see the danger of such a bureau’s 
causing children to leave school even earlier than they do at present. 


A DILEMMA 


Here then is the dilemma. How can the juvenile labor exchange 
make itself an efficient member of the whole body of labor exchange 
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organization, and at the same time not help children to exploit them- 
selves by entering industry too early? The policy of the juvenile 
department must be carefully thought out indeed, for its path lies 
somewhere between a futile philanthropy on one side, which seeks 
to protect young workers from industry as it is, and consequently 
has no jobs to offer them; and short sighted efficiency on the other 
side, which defeats its own ends by helping children to compete 
against their parents. 


SEPARATION OF ADULT AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENTS 


Practically every public employment exchange in the United States 
maintains separate departments for men and women.* Convenience 
and the necessities of filing systems have made common this type of 
organization. But only three public employment bureaus—those of 
Indiana, Massachusetts, and Los Angeles—have realized the im- 
portance of separating the juvenile from the adult department. 
Convenience has not pointed out the value of such separation. 

Yet it is more imperative that the juvenile department be sep- 
arated from the adult, than that the departments for men and women 
should be separate. Men and women are registered and informed 
of possible employments in accordance with a policy on the part 
of the labor exchange which is the same for both sexes. The kinds 
of employment differ and hence it is more convenient to have the 
two departments, even though their fundamental policy is the same. 

But the juvenile and adult departments should differ fundamen- 
tally as to policy; and any public employment exchange which is 
to do its full.share in fighting unemployment must recognize this 
necessity and meet it by organizing a separate juvenile department, 
and organizing it in such a way that it can meet its special problems. 


THREE SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


These special problems of juvenile placement work may be 
grouped under three heads as follows: 

1. Reduction of child labor: Under this head come the special 
problems which arise from the immaturity and physical disabilities 
of children, and the consequent danger both of their doing work 


* See American Labor Legislation Review, May, 1914, Vol. 4, No. 2, p. 364. 
Nineteen out of twenty-six state or municipal employment bureaus which 
reported upon this question have separate departments for men and women. 
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which is beyond their strength and endurance, and of their doing 
uneducative work when they might be still in school. 

2. Vocational guidance: There are also the special problems 
attendant upon the entrance into work, which are not limited by 
age or strength, but are often just as difficult for the high school 
graduate to meet as for the boy who quits the seventh grade. 

3. Juvenile unemployment: The problem of reducing juvenile un- 
employment—the “legalized truancy” of the boys and girls who 
have “working papers” in their pockets but no jobs—cannot be 
met by the same machinery of placement as is worked out in the 
adult department, mainly because juvenile labor is comparatively 
immobile. The reserve of juvenile labor can be reduced only by 
securing the attendance at school of the boys and girls who are 
out of work. 

These three special problems of juvenile placement, which mean 
that the work of the juvenile department must be conducted so 
differently from that of the adult department, need further 
elaboration. 


REDUCTION oF CuILD Lazor 

Students of industrial statistics all realize the tremendous oppor- 
tunity of the labor exchange for research. Facts which now can 
be secured but incompletely, at great expense, could be registered 
almost automatically under a perfected system of labor exchanges. 
As a basis for sound progressive legislation such facts are 
indispensable. 

This statement applies with double force to the juvenile depart- 
ment because of our constant progress in child labor legislation. 
Higher standards are set each year. New plans for education in 
continuation and cooperative schools are constantly being urged. 
And though fourteen is now the legal minimum working age in 
most of our states, the conviction is wide spread among students of 
child labor that sixteen ought to be the legal minimum, and will be 
in the near future. 

The Committee on Industrial Education of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor says in its report of 1912: 

The committee reaffirms its advocacy of free schools, free textbooks, and 
the raising of the compulsory school age.’ 


* See Bulletin of National Child Labor Committee. Child Labor Laws in 
All Siates. 
?Senate Document No. 936. Compiled and edited by Chas.-H. Winslow. 
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The Committee on Standards of Living and Labor of the 1912 
Conference of Charities and Corrections includes this statement in 
its report: 

“We have declared against the employment of children in wage earning 
occupations under sixteen years of age. Evidence gathered from every 
available source tends to prove that the years exacted’ from the child in 
industry previous to that are wasted years; that they neither contribute 
to the wealth of the community nor to the equipment of the child.* 


Prof. F. G. Bonser, President of the Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation of New York City, writes: 

With enlarged opportunity for prevocational and vocational education 
and training, as well as an extension of the period of compulsory school 
attendance and greater facility for enforcing it, employment of children 
under sixteen should be limited at least to those forced into it by economic 
pressure, and there under all possible safeguard. 


Mrs. Alice Barrows Fernandez, director of the New York Vo- 
cational Guidance Survey, says in the conclusion of her report to 
Superintendent Maxwell: 
A system of vocational guidance which could mean finding jobs for chil- 


dren under sixteen would be not only futile but dangerously near exploitation, 
however well meant the intention might be.° 


Dr, Ira S. Wile, Commissioner of Education of New York City, 
writes: 


The tendency of industry is to become more complicated and to exercise 
greater demands upon the nervous system of employees. For this reason, 
it seems highly undesirable that immature children who virtually are still 
in the age of active development that is fraught with the greatest demands 
upon their nervous organization should be permitted to enter into industrial 
life. Between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years, children are physically 
not prepared to cope with the stresses, strains and hazards of industrial 


labor. 

Such a body of opinion as is represented by the above quotations 
is at least a challenge to any employment bureau to make a special 
study of what it is doing for children under sixteen. Future legis- 
lation upon both child labor and compulsory education is going to 
demand all the available information upon this subject; and for this 
reason it is important that the juvenile department regard its work 
with children under sixteen as a temporary experiment which is to 


* Proceedings of National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 1912. 
* Superintendent’s Annual Report, 1912. 
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be watched closely and critically and registered carefully so as to 
throw as much light as possible upon the future legislation that is 
inevitable. 

This is the first special problem of the juvenile department. Just 
as the adult department must register information which will be 
of service for future legislation upon subjects of public relief of 
unemployment, aids in transportation, and unemployment insurance ; 
so the juvenile department must register information which will be 
of service for future legislation upon child labor. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


When an experienced worker enters an employment bureau to 
look for work, and sees signs over the various counters such as 
“Skilled Workers Only,” “Farm Labor,” “Clerical Workers,” “Un- 
skilled Labor,” and the like, he has little difficulty in finding the 
counter which is going to register his application for a job. His 
future job is already largely determined by what he has done in 
the past. 

But a boy or girl who enters the office timidly, fresh from school, 
armed with a piece of paper called a labor certificate, and with a 
vague remembrance, perhaps, that a cousin has said, “Electricians 
have a good trade,” or that a mother has remarked, “It is fine to be 
a dressmaker,” but with no other notion at all of what he or she 
can do—such a child represents a much more difficult problem to a 
conscientious employment bureau than does any adult. 

This difficulty seems only to be increased by our knowledge of 
the wholly unsatisfactory openings that children—at least children 
under sixteen—must go into. A Massachusetts Commission® re- 
ported that only 2 per cent of the children under sixteen whom they 
investigated entered “high grade” industries. A St. Louis’ and a 
Philadelphia’ investigation estimated that 3 per cent entered “skilled 
work,” or “skilled trades.” A New York City survey,° slightly more 


*The Massachusetts Commission on Industrial and Technical Education, 
1906. 
= E. Lewis, “Study of Juvenile Occupations in St. Louis,” in School 
and Home Education, Dec. 1912, Jan. 1913. 

*James S. Hiatt, The Child, the School, and the Job, Public Education 
Association of Philadelphia. 

* Alice P. Barrows, “Report of the Vocational Guidance Survey,” in Four- 
teenth Annual Report of City Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 
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liberal, reports that 5 per cent found work where there was “some 
opportunity for training under supervision.” But all of these investi- 
gations agree that the great bulk of work that is done by children 
under sixteen is unsatisfactory, in the highest degree, from the point 
of view of the development of these children as future workers. 
And a Chicago report’? sums up the situation thus: ‘Practically 
the only work open to children who leave school at the legal age 
of fourteen is the most unskilled and poorly paid.” 

Picture for a moment the opportunities for work now open to 
boys and girls under sixteen in any large city in this country. There 
are two great classes of juvenile work: the errand jobs where the 
children are on the outer fringe of industry, as it were, constantly 
delivering packages without seeing enough of the real working of 
the shop to know what is being done; and the inside manufacturing 
and clerical jobs where the boy or girl is kept at a single detail, 
wrapping packages perhaps, counting parts, screwing nuts onto bolts, 
stemming cherries, cutting bastings, pasting labels, stamping enve- 
lopes, or some similar monotonous uneducative detail. These two 
classes of jobs, “blind alleys,” all of them, make up at least 80 per 
cent of the opportunities open to children under sixteen in our big 
cities. The most scientific placement could not make these jobs 
permanent, nor would we wish it to. 

Here then is the second problem for the juvenile employment de- 
partment: children who know practically nothing of what they want 
to do or of what they are able to do, must be sorted into jobs of 
which the majority are futureless. The futility and even the danger 
of off hand vocational guidance is obvious. 

Fortunately, the opportunities for children entering industry over 
sixteen are much more promising than for those who enter under 
sixteen, and the ways of meeting this difficulty are being pointed out 
to us by cities which are experimenting in this new field all over the 
world. aa 

The vocational guidance activities of the juvenile employment 
bureau will be of two kinds. In many cases the bureau can prevent 
children from undertaking work which will obviously lead to failure 
and discouragement. For example, as Dr. Josephine Baker of the 
New York Department of Health pointed out, if the school doctor 


“Anne Davis: Occupations and Industries Open to Children between 
Fourteen and Sixteen Years of Age, Board of Education, Chicago, 1914. 
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discovers that some boy—large and strapping though he be—has 
a weak heart, a well organized juvenile labor exchange can keep 
this boy away from heavy employments. Cooperation with the de- 
partment of health should make it possible for a record of. this 
boy’s physical examination to be on file in the office of the exchange, 
and the boy can be protected both against himself and against his 
parents who probably do not appreciate his peculiar weakness. Or 
if the boy brings to the bureau a record from the school which shows 
poor work in penmanship, arithmetic, and language work, but a high 
percentage of success in manual training and industrial work, the 
labor exchange again has a clue as to the general kind of work 
which the boy can handle most successfully. Cooperation of the 
departments of education and of health in transferring to the labor 
exchange their records of children who are now leaving school to 
go to work will make possible valuable vocational guidance even 
though its main aspect is the negative one of telling the child 
what not to do. 

A more far reaching and more fundamental policy for vocational 
guidance of the juvenile department should be the constant en- 
deavor to stimulate the thought of both the children and their par- 
ents along vocational lines by presenting to them in digestible form 
all possible information as to future opportunities. However stu- 
dents of vocational guidance may differ in their emphasis upon one 
remedial plan or another to combat the present waste due to voca- 
tional misfits, they are all agreed that one of the most serious causes 
of these misfits is the utter lack of information on the part of both 
children and their parents as to actual work and training oppor- 
tunities. Parents should understand how certain highly paid em- 
ployments are subject to long out-of-work periods; and also how 
those occupations which offer high wages at first usually offer no 
opportunities of training for the future. Two years ago I visited , 
all the boys of one New York school who were about to leave to go 
to work, and during a certain period every other boy wanted to be 
an electrician. It was a fad. Thomas A. Edison had cast glamor 
and romance upon the profession that spread to the meanest bell 
wirer. Reliable and comprehensive information is the only defense 
against such fads. In the absence of accurate information the law 
of supply and demand works clumsily and some vocations are over- 
crowded while others suffer a scarcity of labor. After all, a child’s 
parents are his natural counselors, and their present ineffectualness 
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as advisors is due mainly to their ignorance of what the alternatives 
really are. In the days of the small town they knew what the 
various employments meant, but factory walls have grown high, the 
processes within them have grown complicated, and the layman on 
the street no longer knows what is going on inside. 

Suggestions for spreading this information come from many 
sides. Mr. Sears, now superintendent of the City of New York 
Public Employment Bureau, suggests debates in school upon occu- 
pational subjects. Motion picture films showing processes of in- 
dustrial work are already being manufactured. Visits to factories 
is a means tried out by many industrial schools to awaken intelligent 
interest in occupations. Occupational bulletins are being issued by 
vocation and employment bureaus in several of our cities, These 
are all suggestive of the ways in which the juvenile exchange can 
further its policy of educating both the children and their parents 
as to the real opportunities which exist. 

W. H. Beveridge, in his book on Unemployment, a Problem of 
Industry, shows the importance of the vocational guidance of be- 
ginners in industry from the point of view of industry as a whole. 
Industry is in a constant flux. New processes are supplanting old 
processes. Whole new industries are gradually but constantly sup- 
planting old ones. The adjustments to these changes should be 
made as far as possible by the young workers, the beginners. An 
industry in a given locality rarely dies out faster than the death- 
rate of its workers would normally correspond to were there no new 
workers taken on. And if the new workers can therefore be guided 
into the growing industries, and can be trained for the newest pro- 
cesses while they have their youth and their adaptability, much of 
the hardship which industrial change brings to the older workers 
who have already achieved one kind of skill will be avoided. In 
order to secure this result both individual young people and their 
parents should be kept informed of the promising, growing indus- 
tries. Also, schools which are training for special trades should be 
kept informed as to the status of the trades which they teach. 

But to give this information to boys and girls, to their parents 
and their schools, is a large task which demands organization, pub- 
licity, and above all, study. No juvenile department is going to 
know anything about the opportunities for work which it is dealing 
with, unless it has a generous allowance in its budget for this very 
purpose. Significant facts about occupations will not show them- 
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selves immediately. They must be dug out, a process which, we 
must recognize in the beginning, will cost both time and money. 
Miss Poyntz of the Association for Labor Legislation has suggested 
that the labor exchange should be equipped with a research depart- 
ment. Let me further suggest a publicity department, or at least a 
policy of presenting occupational information in popular form to 
the children who have to decide what they will do, to their parents 
who must advise them, and to the schools which are training the 
children for future opportunities of which they know too little. 

In these ways, then, the juvenile department can gradually meet 
its second special problem, that of vocational guidance; and it should 
be noted that it cannot even begin to meet this special problem with- 
out the cooperation of the schools and the department of health. 


JUVENILE UNEMPLOYMENT 


The third special problem of the juvenile labor exchange is to 
prevent the unemployment of children,—the “legalized truancy” of 
the boys and girls who have “working papers” in their pockets, but 
still run the streets with no employment. The Vocational Guidance 
Survey of New York City found that the “working paper” boys 
investigated by them were unemployed about one-fourth of the 
time. Juvenile labor can be picked up off the streets. In New York 
City there are 800 private employment bureaus, and not one with a 
special juvenile department. Why? Because an employer can get 
what he wants by merely hanging a “Boy Wanted” sign in his 
window, and he doesn’t care to pay an agency for the service which 
his cheaper sign will do. Juvenile labor is too plentiful. There are 
four boys looking for work for every three positions. 

This situation, of course, is not peculiar to juvenile workers. It 
is the purpose of every labor exchange to reduce the reserve of 
labor, so unnecessarily large. But, by the process of selecting con- 
tinually the workmen who are most fit, and giving them the ap- 
proximation of full time work, and by thus freezing out the others 
who will be forced to go elsewhere, the unemployment of adults can 
be definitely cut down. This is because adult labor is comparatively 
mobile, and an efficient system of labor exchanges will make it more 
so. The grown man will go to live where he can find work. 

The reduction of juvenile unemployment, on the other hand, can 
not be accomplished by mere rapidity and efficiency of placement 
because juvenile labor is comparatively immobile. Children work 
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and live where their parents live. The fact that a boy or girl of 
sixteen or seventeen is out of work even for a long period of time 
rarely means that he or she can go to a neighboring town to look 
for work. Ina city like New York, even the neighborhood within 
the city makes a great difference. The Vocational Guidance Survey 
of New York found that of the jobs held by boys investigated in 
one school district, 80 per cent were within a half mile of this school 
district. These boys were unemployed about one-fourth of the 
time; but it was out of the question to look for a job in the Bronx 
or in Brooklyn, or even in any part of Manhattan two miles away. 
The chance to save carfare by living near home forbade it. Chil- 
dren find work according to the local demand. 

An employment bureau cannot make jobs; and with the situation 
just described in mind it is easy to see that a labor exchange can do 
_ nothing to reduce this reserve of juvenile labor unless its cooperation 
with the schools is such that it can induce children for whom in- 
dustry has no immediate demand to remain in school or even to 
return to school after they have left. Suppose the juvenile depart- 
ment should follow the most approved policy of adult placement 
and concentrate the available employment upon three-fourths of 
the boys and girls who are now legally allowed to work. What 
would be the effect upon the other fourth? They would not move 
away unless their parents did. They would not return to school 
unless special pressure were brought to bear, because, in possession 
of their “working papers,” they and their parents would continue 
to hope that they might find work. As a result, the unemployment 
of children would merely be concentrated upon a smaller number 
whose acquisition of bad habits would be proportionately greater. 
No saving at all would result in toto except a slight saving of the 
employer’s time in finding the boy or girl labor of which he is in 
need. But this saving would be so small (because employers already 
get all the applications they can handle by merely hanging out a 
sign “Boy Wanted” or “Girl Wanted,” the demand being for work 
which can be done by anybody without training), that unless the 
juvenile department can be organized really to help the boys and 
girls in a large way the expenditure for its maintenance is wasted, 

Legislative change which will require that each labor certificate 
granted shall apply to a specified establishment and must be re- 
newed before the child is permitted to work elsewhere, plus a defi- 
nite policy on the part of the juvenile department to concentrate the 
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opportunities for employment upon the older children, will both 
reduce to a minimum the present unemployment or legalized truancy 
of our “working paper” children, and will at the same time raise 
the age at which children begin to work. Ohio, Massachusetts and 
Maryland all insist that children who are not at work must be in 
school. The New York City Public Employment Bureau already 
makes a point of concentrating the opportunities for employment 
upon the older children. If these two branches of policy can be 
brought together, the present legalized truancy of “working paper” 
children can be ended. 

It is again worth noting that in order to meet its third problem of 
reducing the unemployment of children the juvenile employment 
exchange must work in hand-in-glove cooperation with the schools. 


PITFALLS 


The three special problems just described make it clear that if the 
juvenile department is run on exactly the same lines as the adult 
bureau, it may fall into the following pitfalls: 

1. It may encourage children to leave school early and help to get 
them situations detrimental to them physically and mentally; thus 
directly combatting our nation-wide effort against the evils of child 
labor. : 

2. It may simply organize on a great scale the present blundering 
into jobs. 

3. It will certainly scarcely reduce to any appreciable extent the 
present unemployment or legalized truancy of children. 


QueEsTions oF PoLicy 


Such are the reasons for organizing a separate juvenile depart- 
ment along definite policy lines of its own. Because, if, on the 
other hand, the juvenile department follows a policy of cooperation 
with the schools, with child labor law enforcing agencies, and with 
vocational guidance effort, it can use its lever of labor market con- 
trol to enormous public advantage. Common sense, as well as the 
practise of the most successful existing employment bureaus, de- 
clares that the juvenile department must be separate in policy and 
in the detail of administration from the adult department. 

Having agreed that the juvenile department is to be distinct, we 
are faced by many questions: 

What shall be the age limits of its activity? 
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What shall be its relation to the adult department? 

Shall its organization demand the services of an advisory commit- 
tee, and, if so, what interests shall be represented upon such a 
committee? 

What are the possibilities in any city of cooperation with the 
public schools, with the department of health, with the bureau of 
factory inspection, with volunteer committees? 

What shall be the basis of selection in sending applicants to 
positions: age, priority of application, fitness, locality, economic 
need? 

To what extent and in what cases is it proper for it to act as a 
positive deterrent—keeping boys away from jobs? 

What are the possibilities of issuing bulletins of information for 
school, parent, and child, based upon the statistics available from 
the registries in the bureau’s office? 

What is the proportionate cost of mere placement; of vocational 
counsel; of more complete registration; of issuing special bulletins? 

With these questions in mind, it will be worth while to examine 
the present organization of some of the most important public em- 
ployment bureaus in the United States and in Europe to see wherein 
their experience throws light upon our present problem. 


SIGNIFICANT EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS IN THE UNITED STATES 


There are nineteen states in the United States which operate state 
employment bureaus, and some fifteen cities which operate municipal 
employment bureaus; but of these only three systems, those of 
Massachusetts, Indiana and Los Angeles, provide even in theory a 
separate department for boys. -And there is no bureau in the United 
States, either public or philanthropic, which provides for a girls’ 
department separate from its women’s department. 

“Boy” labor is more distinct from adult male labor, than “girl” 
labor is from adult female labor. A boy graduates from a wagon 
boy or “tail boy” into a truck driver merely by adding a couple of 
years to his age, and the strength which corresponds to his new 
maturity to his body. In the same way the “water boy” becomes a 
building laborer, and the errand boy becomes a muscular assistant to 
the shipping clerk. His type of work has changed enough from 
the employer’s point of view to make it convenient for the employ- 
ment bureau to deal with him in a separate department. 

There is less difference between the occupations of girls and 
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women. The girl’s physical strength has not increased in the same 
proportion as the boy’s, and unless her work has been some unusual 
apprenticeship where she has actually been learning a trade she has 
not added greatly to her skill) For this reason girls’ work and 
women’s work are always grouped together, while boys’ work and 
men’s work are occasionally distinguished. 

This distinction, however, is due to convenience, and not to con- 
scious public policy. On the whole the organization of public em- 
ployment bureaus in the United States shows that if the special 
problems attendant upon the placement of juveniles, as juveniles, 
are beins realized, they are not being consciously met. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts has the only public labor exchange in the country 
which can teach us anything from its own experience about juvenile 
placement." For further suggestion we must go to the private and 
philanthropic bureaus of our own country, and to the great labor 
exchange systems of Great Britain and Germany. 

In the Massachusetts labor exchange in Boston the main divisions 
are for males and females, the building being so planned as to 
receive the men downstairs and the women upstairs. 

Downstairs in the men’s department there is a common filing case 
holding the records of all the opportunities for employment. This 
is used in common by the six clerks who have charge of placing, 
respectively, boys, handicapped, trade or commercial workers, hotel 
and restaurant help, unskilled industrial workers and skilled indus- 
trial workers. The applicants are directed by signs as to the specialty 
of each of the clerks, and they approach the desk which they be- 
lieve is appropriate to them. 

Here is where the elasticity of the system adds to its effectiveness. 
Technically all minors under twenty-one are “boys” and are sup- 
posed to be in charge of the clerk who places “boys.” For ex- 
ample, if a lad of eighteen or twenty, just out of high school comes 
in, without much idea as to what he wants to do, he is appropriately 
directed to the clerk in charge of placing “boys.” This clerk has 
been chosen because of his interest in boys and in their difficulties 


“Cleveland is undertaking an interesting experiment in associating a 
vocational guidance bureau very closely with its municipal labor exchange, 
but as this has been tried only since January, 1915, it is too early to report 
upon its experience. 
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upon starting to work. He is not so hard pressed as are the other 
clerks by the number of connections that must be made. He has 
more time to talk over the problems of each individual with refer- 
ence to the opportunities for work of which the bureau has cogni- 
zance. This is no systematic vocational guidance, but it is a 
conscious attempt nevertheless to give the youth who is beginning 
to work very different treatment from the routine which must be 
accorded the adult experienced workers. Ex-superintendent Sears 
is fond of recalling incidents when fathers have brought their boys 
to the office and asked to talk over the whole question of the boys’ 
future with the superintendent. 

Suppose, however, a youth of eighteen or nineteen calls who is 
definitely a plumber’s helper, and a member of the plumbers’ union. 
This boy is referred at once to the department for skilled indus- 
trial workers. A lad may not be over seventeen and still be physi- 
cally so mature, and have such experience already in a definite line 
of work, that he is sent at once to the appropriate adult department 
and the clerk in charge-of the work for boys does not see him at all. 

This elasticity of age limit as between the adult and the boys’ 
departments is one of the most suggestive aspects of the Boston 
bureau. It is based soundly upon the fact that a nineteen-year-old 
boy of very limited experience may need much more attention than 
a seventeen-year-old boy of greater working experience. It is also 
to be remembered that all the opportunities for work for males are 
filed together. In this way there is no duplication or confusion 
arising from the fact that a youth may either be placed by one of 
the special clerks in the adult department or by the clerk in charge 
of the work for boys. Mr. Sears accomplished an effective and at 
the same time an elastic organization. And the main thing other 
American cities have to learn from him in starting juvenile depart- 
ments in their public employment bureaus is the elasticity of the 
age limit as between the juvenile and the adult departments. 


PHILANTHROPIC BuREAUS 


Most of the philanthropic employment bureaus in the United 
States have been organized with some relief purpose in mind. Em- 
ployment departments in connection with charities and settlements 
are characteristic. They are, however, so insignificant as far as the 


real attempt to control and reduce unemployment is concerned that 
they will not be taken up. 
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The four philanthropic juvenile employment bureaus that will be 
described briefly are: (1) the Cooperative Employment Bureau of 
Cleveland; (2) the Schmidlapp Bureau for Women and Girls, in 
Cincinnati; (3) the Alliance Employment Bureau of New York 
City; and (4) the Boston Placement Bureau. 

These four juvenile employment bureaus undoubtedly represent 
the best thought that has gone into the organization of juvenile 
placement work in this country, and as such their aims and ac- 
complishments are worth close study. The writer believes that 
many of their methods are not suited to the work of any department 
of a public employment bureau; and their shortcomings from this 
point of view will be pointed out unsparingly. Let it be under- 
stood, however, from the beginning, that the criticisms which are 
made in what follows are purely from the point of view of the 
municipal employment bureau which is organizing a juvenile de- 
partment. Possibly the very methods which would not do at all in 
a municipal bureau are those methods most valuable in accomplish- 
ing the special aims of the philanthropic bureau. 


CoopERATIVE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU OF CLEVELAND, AND SCHMID- 
LAPP BUREAU FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS, IN CINCINNATI 

The Cooperative Employment Bureau in Cleveland and the 
Schmidlapp Bureau in Cincinnati are alike in that both are philan- 
thropic employment bureaus for women and girls, and both under- 
take other social activities besides the employment work. For 
example, the Cleveland bureau has issued a directory of boarding 
houses, and maintains a summer camp; and the Schmidlapp bureau 
perhaps considers its main function the granting of scholarships 
for the further training of young women and girls. But the em- 
ployment departments of both bureaus are well developed. 

In the year ending June 1, 1913, the Schmidlapp Bureau had 
916 new applicants and made 255 placements; while in the year 
ending December 31, I9II, the Cleveland bureau had 1,500 new 
applications, and made 870 placements. It is not possible to find 
the expense per placement for either of these bureaus, but as the 
Cleveland bureau all told spent less than $1,500 on its year’s work, 
including the other activities just mentioned, the expense per place- 
ment is comparatively low. The expenses of the employment 
department of the Schmidlapp Bureau are not published. 

Both bureaus regard themselves as much more than mere in- 
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formational links between the unemployed girl or woman and her 
employment. The Cleveland bureau describes its work under the 
three heads of (1) investigation of local trades and publication of 
simple handbooks on each, (2) vocational guidance, and (3) follow 
up work. The Cincinnati bureau contains in its report this statement : 

From the beginning the aim has been to fit, as nearly as possible, the 
right girl into the right place, rather than to make many placements, irre- 
spective of the individual traits and special conditions of the place to be 
filled... . That a close touch may be established with new applicants they 
are urged to visit the ‘office frequently, where they are observed and a 
study made of their personal characteristics. In any cases where further 
information would seem helpful or necessary, the homes are visited and 
telephone calls made. ... Whenever there seems any question of a girl’s 
ability or reliability, an effort is made to follow her up after placement, 
or in the event of her failing to get work through the Bureau, to keep 
track of her in some way. ... In order to carry out the aim of the office— 
to suit the worker to her work—along with this study into the efficiency 
and desirability of the applicants, a corresponding effort is made to learn 
as much as possible of every firm or employer sending in a call for workers; 
and the rte holds never to fill any position till some investigation of it 
is made either by personal visit or inquiry. 

These statements show how different the policy of these bureaus 
is from what the policy for adults of a large public employment 
bureau is likely to be, when we remember that the principal aim 
of the latter is materially to decrease unemployment by decasualiz- 
ing industry, and that therefore its aim is to act as an informational 
link between every possible opportunity for work and the worker. 
The philanthropic bureaus all agree that certain workers need 
special protection and special help. They confine their activities 
to the helping of women and children, showing agreement that they 
believe these classes of workers are at present in greatest need of 
protection. And their experience does not lead them to give less 
time to securing the right placement and protection of workers, 


and more to increasing the number of applications and placements, 
but the reverse. 


ALLIANCE EMPLOYMENT BureEAu or NEw York City 


The Alliance Employment Bureau was organized for the purpose 
of helping women and girls.. It included boys in its placement work 
only when almost forced to do so by the girls bringing in their 
younger brothers and asking for help for them. This is a comment 
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upon the fundamental interrelation of all the departments of an 
employment bureau, upon the inevitable tendency to make the work 
of an employment bureau all-inclusive. The Alliance Employment 
Bureau, however, was founded upon the idea of special protection 
for the workers. It was its special purpose to find work for women 
and minors—the classes of workers whom they felt needed greatest 
protection—under good conditions. For this reason it seemed logical 
to them, just as it has to the Cleveland and Cincinnati bureaus, to 
exclude adult male labor. 

Like the Cleveland and Cincinnati bureaus, this New York bureau 
made its watch word the welfare of the worker; and only as a 
necessity to their having any opportunities for employment to offer 
was their purpose to secure the welfare of the employer. To this 
end all establishments are investigated carefully before applicants 
are sent, but no references are formally demanded of the girls who 
are sent there. Feeling a certain pride in the kind of girl who 
comes to the office, the bureau declares that it would not be neces- 
sary for “its” girls to bring references.** 

Establishments are rejected, in theory at least, on the grounds 
of (1) nonfulfillment of the child labor law; (2) bad work room 
conditions (light, air, sanitary conditions, etc.) ; and (3) insufficient 
wages. 

The ‘Alliance Employment Bureau has so complete a system 
of factory investigation and record that it is interesting to examine 
their success in this policy of rejecting opportunities for work 
offered by employers which do not satisfy the standards of the 
bureau as to wages and conditions of work. 

There seem to be two difficulties. 

In the first place, the bureau has no definite standards to 
judge by, nor can have. Though they insist that the constant in- 
vestigation of factories on the part of the placement officers gives 
them approximate standards, these standards are not definite enough 
to be specified either in writing or by word of mouth for the use 
of a larger organization of many placement officers all seeking to 
perform their duties upon the same basis. 

In the second place, the bureau assumes a certain proprietor- 
ship over “its” girls, and sometimes insists that the girls placed 


Experience has not been so rosy in the case of the boys. Most boys 
must now bring a labor certificate, a teacher’s recommendation, and an 


outside reference, before being registered. 
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by the bureau be treated better than other girls in the same shop. 
One of the placement officers of the bureau told me that she had 
visited a factory where one of “her” girls was working, and found 
that the girl she had placed was sitting in the center of the work 
room under a gas light, while many of the employees were working 
by the windows. This placement officer felt incensed that “her” girl 
should have been put in this unfavorable position; and she told me 
how she had taken the girl away from the shop, and had sent no 
help to this particular factory since that time. 

Such a policy might be considered inappropriate if pursued by 
a public employment bureau. 

A further difficulty of the Alliance Employment Bureau comes 
from its taking applicants and notices of vacancies from all over 
the great city of New York, and yet not doing so in very large 
numbers. Their registration is comparatively sparse and scattered. 
In consequence, a boy after registering usually goes home to await 
a notice of a vacancy sent by mail. The chances are that he finds 
work by himself in the course of a couple of weeks, and though 
he has promised faithfully to report to the bureau if he finds work, 
in more than half the cases he neglects to do so. This means 
that the bureau sends the boy a postal card notifying him of the 
vacancy, which he in turn disregards, and the upshot is that the 
employer hunts elsewhere for a worker to fill his position. 

From the point of view of a public labor exchange, the Alliance 
Employment Bureau teaches what to avoid. A public bureau for 
adults must regard itself mainly as an exchange of information 
about workers and vacancies. It cannot assume responsibility for 
its placements to either the employer or the employed. If the 
bureau can be large enough and efficient enough to register the 
majority of the notices of vacancy in the city, the places offering 
high wages will have the best possible opportunity to get the best 
workers, and the places offering low wages will be forced to raise 
their rates when brought into direct competition with the others. 
The policy of exclusiveness in an employment bureau may be of 
advantage to a private exchange which is built upon that reputation, 
but it is of no ultimate value for a public employment bureau which 
has to meet the whole situation. 
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Boston PLACEMENT BUREAU 


The Boston Placement Bureau has much in common with the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and New York bureaus just described. It has 
the same point of view that its whole function is the successful 
placement of the worker. To this end factories and work places 
are investigated and the conditions recorded in much the same way 
that the Alliance Employment Bureau has worked out. 

The Boston bureau, perhaps because it is younger and has been 
founded on the crest of the wave of interest in vocational guidance, 
has certain other features. It has a large corps of volunteer workers 
who visit the homes of the children who are registered, and who 
“follow up” the work of the bureau by meeting these young people . 
and their parents at branch libraries, or night schools, or settlements, 
on specified evenings to talk over the work and the prospects of 
these young beginners in industry. The Boston bureau has been 
further influenced by the interest of the schools of late in vocational 
guidance. The connection with the school is made as close as 
possible. When the pupil tells the school that he plans to leave to 
go to work, the teacher makes out an elaborate record in duplicate 
which includes a record of the school work, the physical health, 
the mental traits, and vocational preferences of the child; one of 
these copies is sent to the placement bureau, the other to the office 
which grants the labor certificate. Then the placement secretary 
sees the child and records her impression of his abilities. She 
calls at his home and talks to his parents, and adds further to the 
record. Any conference during the follow-up work, as well as every 
placement and comment of employer upon the quality of work done, 
is also recorded. And from this mass of information the bureau 
attempts to place scientifically. 

Such a system is enormously expensive, and if the present vol- 
unteer service had to be paid for the cost would be double what 
it is at present. The Boston bureau admits that its system is an 
expensive one; but it claims that if scientific placement can re- 
duce the present changing from job to job, it will save the com- 
munity its own expense many times over, 

Has the Boston Placement Bureau succeeded in developing a 
scientific placement which makes children’s jobs more permanent? 
That is a question which must be answered with a decided affirma- 
tive before their elaborate record, vocational guidance, and follow 
up system can be accepted as a sound basis for public extension. 
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Let us first ask this question: Why do children and young 
people leave jobs? 

Nearly all studies of industry which go into an investigation 
of workers attempt to get information upon the “reasons for leav- 
ing.” It is impossible in the space of this paper to compare the 
available information. But I think all investigators will agree 
that most of the jobs are left for reasons inherent in the work 
itself and not inherent in the workers. “Laid off slack,” is the 
commonest refrain and that happens to the least experienced work- 
ers first, no matter how scientifically they have been placed. “The 
boss failed,” or “the place was moved,” or “the factory was burned 
out” happen frequently enough to color the picture of industrial 
insecurity. Next to these reasons apparently so difficult for human 
control come “I didn’t learn enough”; “The boss promised to let 
me learn all the different machines but he kept me on an automatic 
gear cutter all the time”; “I learned all there was in that place” ; 
“T had a chance for a better job,” etc., etc., which again are 
inevitable from the present specialiaztion of industry. 

It has been stated that eighty per cent of the opportunities now 
open to boys under sixteen in our big cities are either errand 
jobs where the boy is kept on the outer fringe of industry, or 
monotonous inside manufacturing or clerical jobs where the boy 
is kept at a single detail to the exclusion of everything else that 
is going on, as if he were wearing blinders. The most scientific 
placement cannot make these jobs permanent because the more 
ambitious the boy the more eager he must be to change his job after 
he has learned all that is possible in his present position. 

It is further recognized everywhere that practically no indus- 
tries are self-sustaining in the sense that they provide for a normal 
quota of workers of all ages, who, when they once have entered 
the industry, can remain there without change. Frequent change 
is inevitable from the conditions of our industrial organization; 
and this is especially true of the younger workers. 

With this in mind, plus the fact that the Boston Placement 
Bureau has not proved its placements to be any more permanent 
than the average job found in the ordinary way, we can certainly 
not yet justify so great an expenditure per placement on the part 
of a public employment bureau on the plea of ultimate economy 
through the reduction of the present changing from job to job. 
That, at least up to the present, is unproved ground. 
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Another limitation upon vocational guidance is the complexity 
of industry, and our ignorance of it. While some knowledge has 
been gained of a half-dozen occupations and their requirements 
definitely enough to test applicants and weed out those who would 
be least successful, we have as yet no means of scientifically helping 
any one individual to choose from among the hundreds of possible 
occupations. 

Vocational guidance to date—as far as the individual is concerned 
in making his own personal choice—can merely be an effort to 
place all possible pertinent information at his disposal, and at the 
disposal of his parents; and to emphasize the importance of his 
decision enough to make the youth and his parents give the thought 
to it which its importance demands. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE PHILANTHROPIC BUREAUS 

The significance of the two Ohio bureaus lies in the fact that 
their bulletins of information, their vocational guidance, and their 
follow up systems, are all being emphasized more and more. 
Though the policy of a public employment bureau must be very 
different in its general plan, still the policy of giving special attention 
to the guidance and protection of juvenile workers whose labor 
has not the mobility that adult male labor has, must be recognized 
as sound. Every public bureau should agree with the philanthropic 
bureaus mentioned in making this a basic policy. 

The significance of the Alliance Bureau is its constant preference 
for places where there is “some chance to learn”; its conscious 
pressure upon young people to give greater weight to the oppor- 
tunities for training in a job than to the amount of wages. And 
the significance of the Boston Placement Bureau is its connection 
with the labor certificate office of the department of education 
and with the continuation schools. It is attempting to make itself 
one link in the chain of some state control over young people even 
after they have left school. That we are beginning to recognize 
this necessity is evidenced by our recreation centers and continua- 
tion schools. The Boston Placement Bureau suggests how a 
juvenile labor exchange can be another link in this control. 


JUVENILE PLACEMENT IN GERMANY 


The labor exchange has been further developed in Germany, 
perhaps, than in any other country. But two characteristic in- 
stitutions there will account for the little differentiation between 
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the adult and juvenile departments. One is the highly organized 
system of continuation and part time schools which have the com- 
pulsory attendance of boys in the trades from eight to twelve hours 
a week until they are eighteen years old; and of boys in un- 
skilled work from six to eight hours a week until they are six- 
teen; thus having extensive supervision and control over the youth 
at this transition age. The other is the Handwerkerskammer 
(chamber of trade) which is the association of all those holding 
the master’s certificate, and of employers in all trades except those 
carried on under factory conditions. 

“This association deals with a wide range of matters touching 
industry—disputes between masters and men, regulations re hours, 
wages, sanitary conditions, etc., but their most important function 
is the maintenance of the standard of skill, and the control and 
supervision of the supply of young labor and of the conditions 
of apprenticeship. As a rule, the examination of apprentices, of 
journeymen and masters, the encouragement of technical classes 
and everything that can tend to secure or improve the status of the 
handworker—master, man or apprentice—fall within their scope.”** 

These powerful associations of “little masters” have maintained 
the old apprenticeship system against the encroachments of modern 
factory production much more successfully than has been done 
in England or America. The Handwerkerskammer is strongest in 
Munich where the apprenticeship system is to be seen at its best and 
where the proportionate number of “little masters” is probably 
greater than in any other city of the same size. But though the 
Handwerkerskammer is exceptionally powerful in Munich, it is in- 
fluential in all German cities, and takes an active part in an organized 
way in the placing of apprentices, the inspection of workshops, and 
determination of proper standards of working conditions for 
apprentices. 

When we remember how closely the Handwerkerskammer con- 
trols the placing of boys in the trades, and how closely the continua- 
tion schools supervise the boys employed in unskilled work, it is 
easy to understand that the juvenile labor exchange becomes little 
except a registration bureau. It is one link in the control of this 
transition age, but has undertaken no vocational guidance or other 


“Juvenile Labor in Germany; a report to the Education Committee of 
London County Council, by Miss Durham, 1o10. 
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means of giving special help to juveniles, It has been suggested 
that a further reason for the lack of interest in vocational guidance 
on the part of German juvenile labor exchanges is because “for the 
most part, the social and economic position of the children settles 
the general class of employment which they are likely to go into.”** 

The Berlin bureau has undertaken one special feature within the 
last two years—public motion picture shows of the various em- 
ployments, with the object of interesting boys and girls in their 
future vocations. Only to this extent does it do any more for 
juveniles than it does for adults. 

With all its perfected organization as a part of the general labor 
exchange, the juvenile department has sometimes had to protest 
in order to hold its own even as a labor registration bureau against 
the encroachments of the employers’ associations and the schools, 
each interested in the placement of juvenile workers.** 

But though the juvenile labor exchange in Germany is usually 
but one cog in the whole machinery of labor exchanges, without 
individual character of its own, certain cities have much that is of 
help to us in our organization of juvenile labor exchanges in 
America. 

We have already mentioned Berlin’s use of motion pictures show- 
ing typical employments and the same scheme is followed by 
Frankfort. 

A second suggestion comes from Strassburg, where the authorities 
make a great deal of the physical examination of the children upon 
leaving school, and the record of it. This medical examination 
made by the school doctor “is considered of importance both in 
enabling a suitable choice of trade to be made, as well as in guiding 
the employer in the choice of a suitable boy or girl 

A third suggestion lies in the fact that the director of the statis- 
tical bureau of Halle has since 1908 opened his office for regular 
consultation hours both for children who are about to go to work 
and their parents, and for adults who seek information about 
various occupations—about the wages, hours, and conditions of 
work, or conditions of the labor market. ‘This statistical bureau 


% Meyer Bloomfield, The School and the Start in Life, U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin 1914, No. 4. 

See Juvenile Labor in Germany; a report to the Education Committee 
of the London County Council, by Miss Durham, 1910. 

* Ibid. 
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works in close touch with the local labor exchange, so that its 
suggestions find means of realization in the labor exchange. “Dr. 
Wolff, the organizer of this experiment,” says Mr. Bloomfield, 
“believes that the child’s natural counselors, the parents, are often 
too busy and too little informed as to the nature of the various 
employments to be effective advisers.”*® 

Any one at all acquainted with the complexity and specialization 
of modern industrial work must realize how mild a statement this 
is. In the gray confusion that every parent tries to peer into to 
get some sign of what his child should try to do, let there at least 
be the light of available information, Too much of statistics is 
buried in hard volumes. The effort of the director of the Halle 
Bureau of Statistics to popularize and make available his abundant 
economic information, and to give much of his own time and that 
of his office to the explanation and interpretation of this informa- 
tion to the ordinary citizens—parents and children whose lives may 
be guided by it—is one of the most significant beginnings that 
Germany has to show. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Cities of England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland, are developing 
juvenile labor exchanges along two plans of organization. Accord- 
ing to the first plan the juvenile labor exchange is directly under 
the authority of the education committee so that it is an integral 
part of the school system, and its advisory committee enables it 
to cooperate with the adult labor exchange organized by the national 
board of trade.® According to the second plan the relationship is 
reversed: the juvenile labor exchange is subordinate to the adult 
exchange which is directly under the authority of the board of 
‘trade, and in this case the advisory committee secures the proper 
close cooperation with the schools. 

This dual system has arisen as a result of two statutes, the labor 
exchange act of 1909?° which gives the board of trade power and 


“Meyer Bloomfield, The School and the Start in Life, U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin 1914, No. 4, p. 124. 

* The board of trade corresponds to our federal Departments of the In- 
terior, Commerce, and Labor. 


* For text of this act see Bulletin of the International Labor Office, Vol. 
V...0.02T. 
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authority to organize labor exchanges, both adult and juvenile; and 
the education (choice of employment) act of 1910 which empowers 
“local education authorities to give boys and girls information, ad- 
vice, and assistance with respect to the choice of employment,’#! 
when such guidance and placement work has not been organized 
by some other agency. Some cities, as Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Cambridge and the cities of Scotland, offer examples of the school 
controlled juvenile employment agency; and others, as London 
and the cities of Wales and Ireland, have board of trade con- 
trolled juvenile labor exchanges which merely cooperate with the 
school system. 

The working out of these respective plans is of great interest 
to the American student of juvenile employment in view of the 
conflicting opinions now current as to whether a children’s em- 
ployment bureau should be organized inside or outside of our 
school system. English cities have done so many things along both 
plans of organization that American cities can learn much from 
their experience. 

The work now under way in Liverpool and in London will 
_ be briefly described, as these cities are types of what is done 
elsewhere. 


LIVERPOOL 


The juvenile employment bureau of Liverpool has its offices 
and waiting rooms in the education building. The superintendent 
of this employment bureau is directly responsible to the director 
of education. The schools act as suboffices for the registration 
of children applying for employment, and many teachers act as 
subagents for the central office. 

Some of the aims of the Liverpool juvenile employment com- 
mittee are as follows: 

(1) The collection and dissemination of information relating to the 
industrial conditions prevailing in the city. 

(2) The furnishing of advice to young persons as to occupations for 
which they are best fitted, having regard to their education, ability, physique, 
predilection, and status. 

(3) The encouragement of young persons to continue their education 
at evening classes and technical schools. 


*4Quotation from the title of statute. For full text see Bulletin of the 
International Labor Office, Vol. V1, p. 36. 
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(4) The keeping of records showing the occupations taken up by children 


on leaving school. 
(5) The maintaining of the central office with the schools acting as sub- 


offices, for the registration of young persons applying for employment, and 
submitting suitable applicants for the vacant positions notified by employers. 

(6) The supervision of young persons after they have taken up work, 
for the purpose of assisting in cases (a) where advice may be needed re- 
garding the facilities which exist for extending a child’s education, and 
(b) where other and better employment is sought. 

A large advisory committee of employers representing the leading com- 
mercial, trade and professional organizations of the city has been formed 
to help in the employment work.” 


All this effort, it is to borne in mind, is school effort, the whole 
organization being under the authority of the education committee. 
But the weakness of the Liverpool system lies in the fact that the 
placement activities of the board of trade labor exchange and 
those of the education committee labor exchange are not always 
correlated. This waste due to duplication of effort has not yet 
been overcome by cooperation. 


LoNDON 


In this respect it is interesting to contrast the London scheme 
which has avoided such waste by having both juvenile and adult 
labor exchanges under the same authority, the board of trade. 
London secures the close touch between the employment exchange 
and the schools which all English experience recognizes as essen- 
tial by an elaborate system of local and central advisory com- 
mittees, but the juvenile and adult employment bureaus are kept 
in the necessary close connection. The London organization will 
be described in some detail because the writer believes American 
large cities have more to learn from London in this respect than 
from any other one place. The following diagrams will serve 
to make more clear the differences in organization between the 
Liverpool or school controlled exchange, and the London, or board 
of trade controlled exchange. 

The cross lines in the London diagram indicate three important 
lines of connections: (1) They show the close relation between 
the London County Council and the board of trade advisory com- 


* Meyer Bloomfield, The School and the Start in Life, p. 35. 
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mittees. Six out of the eighteen members of the central juvenile 
advisory, and ten out of the thirty members of every local com- 
mittee, are nominated by the county council. (2) They show 
the close relation between the local officers and the central clearing 
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house. And (3) they indicate the cooperation between the local 
exchanges and the numerous philanthropic societies which are doing 
similar work. 

The London organization is too vast and complex to be described 
in full; but there are certain aspects of the organization which 
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should be thoughtfully studied by all those interested in starting 
similar juvenile labor exchanges in the big cities of America. 
These aspects are: 

1. The division into local bureaus. 

2. The organization outside of the school system but cooperating 
with it. 

3. The work of volunteers. 

4. The connection with medical officers in schools and factories. 

5. The extensive cooperation even in placement work with outside 
organizations. 


DIvIsIoN INTO LocAL BUREAUS 


The work of the London juvenile labor exchange is done by 
the local bureaus. Each bureau has its own executive or paid 
secretary, and each its local committee of thirty. 

The increased efficiency made possible by the local bureaus is 
self evident. Such bureaus are much more important in the place- 
ment work for children than in that for adults. Juveniles looking 
for work are confined much more to the locality of their homes 
than are their parents. Carfare bears a greater proportion to their 
wages. As has already been pointed out, 80 per cent of the 
children investigated by the Vocational Guidance Survey of New 
York City found their first jobs within a half mile of the school 
district where they lived. 

The local bureaus are also important from the point of view 
of guidance and help. Consultation hours with parents, children, 
and teachers become possible. In London a “school leaving form” 
is made out by each child about to leave school to go to work, 
and this is forwarded to the local office. Then the child and his 
parents are summoned to the office at a certain time when the 
committee has decided to meet, and perhaps the teacher or head 
master of the child is able to be present also, With a list of 
registered vacancies furnished it by the secretary of the exchange, 
the committee is able to make this consultation profitable and 
suggestive as to the child’s future. Our largest American cities 
cannot achieve the same results without the similar organization 
of local offices, 
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ORGANIZATION OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The second aspect of the London system that should be noted 
is that the juvenile labor exchanges are not under school control 
though their work is in close cooperation with the work of the 
schools. The names of employers of labor and the records of 
all possible opportunities for work should in some way be filed 
together, whether the opportunities are for juveniles or adults. If 
waste is to be avoided and policies are to be in harmony there 
should be the same ultimate authority behind both the adult and 
juvenile departments. London has recognized this fact, and at 
the same time has not forgotten the necessity for close relation- 
ship between the schools and the juvenile departments. The 
“school leaving form” aids the committee to judge of a boy’s 
capacity. School teachers and head masters serve on the committees. 
The teacher who knows the child best is often asked to attend 
the meeting of the committee at which the opportunities for this 
particular child are discussed. Reports of the action of the ex- 
change are immediately returned to the school. Thus the boy 
or girl is not dropped entirely by one organization and suddenly 
taken under the care of another. The transition is made without 
abruptness, and with an approximation of intelligent control. 


Work OF VOLUNTEERS 


The advisory committees of the local labor exchanges are or- 
ganized for an amount of service that would be remarkable, per- 
haps impossible, in any other country beside England, considering 
that the members of the committee all act in a volunteer capacity. 
These local committees of thirty are each appointed by the central 
juvenile advisory committee of eighteen, which in turn has been 
appointed by the board of trade. The local committees are repre- 
sentative of the different interests in the community, some members 
being nominated by the county council, some by the head teachers’ 
association, and an equal number being chosen to represent the 
workers and the employers. 

The following are some of the functions of the local committee 
as prescribed by the board of trade: 


3. To form subcommittees or “rotas” to attend at the exchange for the 
purpose of interviewing applicants and their parents in order to— 


** Meyer Bloomfield, The School and the Start in Life. 
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a. Give advice with regard to employment in general and with regard 
to particular vacancies. 

b. To endeavor to secure the attendance of boys and girls at evening 
continuation or technical classes. 

4. To secure in cooperation with the labor exchange authorities that— 

a. Employers are informed as to the work of the local communities. 

b. Adequate information is obtained as to the conditions and prospects 
of particular trades and situations. 

c. The records of all information relative to children, employers, and 
employment are so kept as to be readily available for the purpose 
of the committee. 

6. To report periodically and make suggestions to the London juvenile 
advisory committee and to carry out such instructions as may from time 
to time be issued by them. 

These volunteer committees thus actually sit with the paid ex- 
ecutive secretary of the exchange in consultation with children 
and their parents, advising them as to reported vacancies and future 
possible careers. 

It may be doubted whether it is possible to secure volunteer 
service of similar devotion and efficiency in America, for we do 
not have the same leisure class, trained and accustomed to public 
service. Nevertheless, with our great corps of school teachers— 
which has an ever increasing proportion of vocational teachers, 
men and women of real experience in industry—and with our 
associations of workers and employers ever more conscious of the 
public service they must give, the organization of local committees 
to help and advise the local placement secretary seems far from 
impossible. The success of the London organization of volunteers 
is at least an inspiration to those who would wish to organize a 
somewhat similar service in the big cities of the United States. 


MepiIcAL INSPECTION 


A fourth significant aspect of the London organization is the 
help given to these local advisory committees by the medical officers 
in the schools and factories. The placement secretary and the 
advisory committee not only have before them the child’s school 
record but also his health record, in which all defects are noted. 
The child is examined shortly before leaving school, and re-ex- 
aminations are held in cases of doubt. The advisory committees 
are conscious that many young people break down because they 
have entered occupations for which they are physically unfit. 
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This cooperation with medical officers is being carried forward 
to include cooperation with the certifying factory surgeons. The 
certifying factory surgeon has the power to forbid physically unfit 
employees to do work which is injurious, and to allow them to do 
work which will not be harmful. It is of course important to have 
a record of his decisions filed with the labor exchange. 

No one of our states has the system of certifying factory sur- 
geons. The laws adopted by Ohio, Massachusetts and Maryland, 
however, requiring that juveniles under specified age return to 
the labor certificate office for renewal of the certificate before 
each new job, offer possibilities of similar medical control. For 
example a child with a curvature of the spine may be forbidden 
to do any lifting or carrying of weights, but allowed to do ordinary 
machine tending; while another child with defective vision may 
be forbidden to do machine work, but allowed to do fairly heavy 
lifting and carrying. Even without an elaborate inspectorial system 
of certifying factory surgeons, such orders given by the depart- 
ment of health, or by whatever department issues the labor certifi- 
cate, could be made effective by an efficient juvenile labor ex- 
change which was in possession of the medical records. 


COOPERATION WITH OUTSIDE ORGANIZATIONS 


London has not attempted to divert work which was already 
being done well suddenly into a new and different channel. Her 
system of juvenile labor exchanges has not been developed to put 
other people out of business. Rather, it has coordinated and united 
the work of various philanthropic organizations in stich a way 
that each performs more useful service than before along its own 
special lines. 

Rules, or rather suggestions, such as the following, drawn up 
between the various advisory committees and the apprenticeship 
and skilled employment committees, serve to prevent overlapping 
and duplication of effort: 

Rule J.—Except in cases where a parent or employer objects, the entire 
work of indenturing apprentices, with or without premium, shall be dealt 
with by the apprenticeship and skilled employment committee, and not by 
the local advisory committee. 

Rule II.—Boys and girls suited to apprenticeship, for whom there are no 
sttitable vacancies at the exchange, may be referred to the apprenticeship 
and skilled employment committee. 

Rule Ill.—The apprenticeship and skilled employment committee shall 
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notify to the local advisory committee the names of all their juvenile 
applicants in respect of whom school-leaving forms have been issued. 

Rule IV.—When the labor exchange has a vacancy for an indentured 
apprentice and the employer does not object, the vacancy shall be referred 
to the apprenticeship and skilled employment committee and dealt with by 
a Ral: V.—When the apprenticeship and skilled employment committee have 
a suitable vacancy which they are unable to fill they shall apply to the local 
advisory committee for a suitable boy or girl, and vice versa. 

Rule VI.—Apprenticeship and skilled employment committees may canvass 
employers, but only after consultation with the secretary of the local advisory 
committee in whose district the firm to be canvassed is situated. 

Rule VII.—As far as possible, all information about juveniles and vacancies 
possessed by one party to this arrangement shall be at the disposal of the 
other. 

Rule VIII.—Physically handicapped children who are not eligible for the 
help of the “after-care committee for children from the physically defective 
schools” shall be referred by the local advisory committee to the apprentice- 
ship and skilled employment committee, if the latter be willing to receive them. 

This is the agreement of the London juvenile labor exchange 
with only one other placement agency. Similar arrangements have 
been made with several other societies such as the Friends of the 
Poor, the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Ser- 
vants, and the Boys’ Country Work Society. 

The organization of London juvenile placement efforts shows a 
consciousness of the waste and of the positive evils which arise 
from the stumbling of immature -children into industrial work 
which is educationally injurious to them, on the part of the whole 
community; and it shows a determination on the part of the 
whole community to take hold of the present situation and check this 
waste. These English committees know, as everyone must know 
who has critically studied the industrial careers of fourteen to 
eighteen-year-old children, that “so long as the public neglects to 
put in force certain fundamental social policies through legislation, 
the placement of children under eighteen is at best a make-shift.”4 
But the advisory committees are trying not only to replace the 
unguided stumbling of children into industry by some knowledge 
of the prospects in different trades and occupations; they are also 
doing their part toward putting in force the more fundamental 
social policies of added protection and increased opportunities for 
training for industry’s young beginners. 


*Meyer Bloomfield, The School and the Start in Life, p. 64. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENTS 


The experience of the employment bureaus which have just 
been described suggests pretty definitely six recommendations in 
connection with the organization of juvenile departments under 
public employment bureaus in the United States: 

1. The age limit which separates the juvenile from the adult 
department should not be fixed, but should be flexible. 

2. A school record of the child should be forwarded to the 
juvenile exchange and there filed at the time the child leaves 
school to go to work. This is the basis for the vocational guidance 
of all the English labor exchanges, and is a method also followed 
by the Boston Placement Bureau. 

3. A record of the physical examination of the child should 
likewise be forwarded to the exchange by the department of health, 
or whatever medical authority is in charge of the examination. 
The close connection of the labor exchange with all medical au- 
thority which has anything to do with children leaving school for 
work, is a feature again of all the English labor exchanges, and 
is a special feature of the municipal exchange of Strassburg. 

4. A scheme of organization into local suboffices will undoubtedly 
be necessary in the large cities of the United States as the ex- 
change approaches its maximum efficiency. 

5. Reliable information as to the advantages and disadvantages 
of all kinds of occupations, gathered from the statistics of the 
department of labor or from the registries of the employment 
bureau itself, should be presented in understandable form to chil- 
dren, parents, and schools. Also certain hours of the week should 
be set aside for consultation upon industrial conditions and op- 
portunities with children who are about to go to work and with 
their parents. And it should be understood that this conference 
with parents need not be held merely at the moment the child is 
applying for work; but it may take place months before the boy 
or girl leaves school, and thus influence perhaps the work which 
the child chooses to take in school, and the length of time he or 
she remains in school. This is one of the soundest schemes for 
vocational guidance, as has been proved by the work of the director 
of the bureau of statistics at Halle, Germany, and by the efforts 
of the most energetic of London’s local advisory committees. 

6. One thing which will be necessary in the United States, at 
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least while juvenile placement and vocational guidance continue to 
be experimental and subject to the present constant change and 
improvement, is an advisory committee which will actively help 
in securing the necessary cooperation with other organizations and 
in shaping the policy of the juvenile department. This committee 
must not be a mere shield of “representative interests” created to 
divide responsibility. It must be a committee of active students 
of the whole problem of juvenile employment. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


On the advisory committee the following interests or organiza- 
tions should be represented: 

(1) The schools should be represented. In some cities it may 
be desirable to have represented even different departments within 
the schools. For example, it has been pointed out that the labor 
exchange can do nothing to reduce juvenile unemployment unless 
it can help to secure the attendance at school of all children who 
are unemployed, whether they have labor certificates or not. This 
means the active cooperation of the department of attendance within 
the schools. It has further been pointed out that the labor ex- 
changes can be of great assistance to the schools in their develop- 
ment of continuation and cooperative classes. Perhaps this would 
mean another school representative upon the advisory committee, 
who could make the exchange of the greatest possible value in 
the organization of these forms of industrial education. The 
“school leaving form” to be filed in the exchange must of course 
be secured as a basis for vocational guidance. Thus in some cities 
it may be sufficient to have one representative of the schools upon 
the advisory committee, while in others it will be wise to have as 
many as three members representing the educational work of the 
municipality. 

(2) The department of health should be represented. As Meyer 
Bloomfield says, “All vocational counseling, labor exchange service, 
and after care must take their cue from the physician’s report.’ 

(3) Vocational guidance associations should be represented where 
they exist. Effort is being put forth all over the world to make 
vocational guidance scientific. The situation is not such to-day 


* The School and the Start in Life, p. 116. 
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that a labor exchange could make use of psychological tests of 
fitness for specific occupation. Work is, however, being done 
every year which brings this technical subject nearer to possibilities 
of practical use, and it is important that the labor exchange be 
kept in close connection with the best that is being done. 

(4) The statistical bureau of the department of labor should be 
represented. This connection should be very close in order to put 
the statistics of the employment bureau itself upon a comparative 
basis, and in order to give the soundest kind of vocational guidance— 
accurate occupational information. 

(5) and (6) The advisory committee should also include repre- 
sentatives both of the employer and of the employee. No labor 
exchange can be effective unless it handles real business. Close 
touch with existing opportunities for work is thus the first essential. 
It is also important to have the organized worker represented to 
avoid mistakes in dealing with the tremendous field for contro- 
versy, the apprenticeship cases. In a committee of the size already 
indicated there should be at least two representatives of the 
employers, and two of the workers. 


FutTurE POSSIBILITIES 


With such a committee the juvenile department can develop a 
forward policy which is not limited merely to finding employment 
for some of the children who are seeking it. It can become some- 
thing more than a makeshift, something more than the organization 
upon a large scale of the present blundering into jobs. With a 
policy which seeks to prevent the exploitation of children and to 
protect adult labor from juvenile competition, developed in detail 
by stich a committee, the juvenile department of the labor ex- 
change will be an important step in the present nation-wide effort 
to prevent unemployment. And, aided by the development of con- 
tinuation schools, and by the kind of legislation which will make 
it necessary for the child to return to the labor certificate office 
between jobs, the juvenile labor exchange will begin to make pos- 
sible an adequate conservation of adolescent life and energy. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC WORK IN OREGON 


FRANK O’HARA 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


In all the larger cities of the country each winter finds a consid- 
erable number of workers out of work and out of money. The 
phenomenon is by no means a new one, but the consciousness that 
the responsibility for this state of affairs rests not alone upon these 
unfortunate individuals, but upon the whole industrial machine as 
well, is of comparatively recent growth. In the city of Portland, 
Oregon, this consciousness of social responsibility for the evil was 
last winter more keenly alive than ever before. In certain quar- 
ters, as was to be expected, it exhibited itself in the form of an 
unreasoning hysteria which demanded a root and branch over- 
turning of the social structure. In all quarters there was more 
than a merely academic interest in the problem. Therefore, when 
the Oregon Committee of the Association on Unemployment un- 
dertook a study of the question it was met on all sides by a spirit 
of cooperation and good will. 

In general outline, the problem of unemployment in Oregon is 
the same as the problem of unemployment elsewhere, with minor 
differences due to distinguishing local characteristics such as cli- 
mate and distribution of occupations. Perhaps a word concerning 
the physiography of the state will be in place here. The Cascade 
range of mountains which runs north and south across Oregon cuts 
the state into two unequal sections, leaving a strip about 120 miles 
wide between this range and the ocean, and somewhat more than 
twice as much to the east of the mountains. In the latter region the 
climate is dry and the winters cold, whereas to the west of the 
mountains there is much rainfall, especially during the wet season 
which lasts from October to March, and the winters are always mild. 
The bulk of the population resides west of the Cascades, and it is 
here for the present that the state’s social problems are to be found 
and faced. 


In Oregon, as elsewhere, the unemployment problem arises not 
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because there is an absolute lack of work to be done, but rather 
because there is a bad distribution of the opportunities to work; 
because there is an irregular distribution of work through the years 
and through the seasons. In Oregon, for example, according to 
the figures of the latest federal census, there were employed in 
manufacturing industries in January only 75 per cent of the 
number employed in September; that is, there was a demand 
for one-third more workers in the busiest summer month than in 
the dullest winter month. The winter army of the unemployed 
was similarly augmented by recruits from agriculture, trade, trans- 
portation, mining, and fishing. Manifestly, if weather conditions 
would only allow, it would be desirable to shift work from summer 
to winter to permit of a steadier running of the industrial machine. 
But modern industry has a way of running at high speed and de- 
manding much labor when the prospect of profits is good, and of 
slackening the pace and discharging the employees when the pros- 
pect of losses appears; for profits are the one cardinal virtue of 
industry and losses the unpardonable sin. Private industry, as a 
general thing, will not of its own initiative consult the welfare of 
labor any further than is warranted by the best interests of the 
balance sheet. And so it appeared to the Oregon Committee that 
while other phases of the question were not at all to be neglected, it 
would be well to see whether and to what extent opportunities for 
work could be shifted from the summer to the winter, not alone in 
private industry but in public employment as well, for here the 
considerations of profit and loss are not necessarily paramount. 
A further reason for raising the question of the desirability of 
shifting public work from the busy to the dull season was to be 
found in the fact that in public work as well as in private industry 
employment is irregular. The government, national, state, county, 
and municipal, contributes its share to the unemployment problem 
by reason of the fact that public work is practically at a standstill 
in the winter time. Thus, for example, ten counties of Oregon 
reported that they furnished employment at road work to I51 
laborers through the month of January, 1914, and to 2,025 through 
the month of June. The county of Multnomah, in which the city 
of Portland is situated, employed upon the stretch of the Columbia 
river highway which falls within that county, eighty men in Jan- 
uary and 660 in June. In the city of Portland there were employed 
on street construction work 885 men in August, 1913, only 122 men 
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in March of the present year, and 565 men in June. In the smaller 
town of Eugene the number employed on street construction was 
in January of the present year none; in May, ninety-four. Other 
Oregon towns show similar figures for this sort of work. In the 
case of sewer construction the work was more regular, since this 
work is less affected by adverse weather conditions. The numbers 
employed in Portland on sewer construction were January 125; 
April 172; and June, 190. This construction work is usually let 
out by contract but it is none the less public work, and if it were 
found desirable pressure might be brought to effect a redistribution 
of it throughout the year. Maintenance work, on the other hand, 
is usually performed directly for the municipality without the inter- 
mediation of a contractor. This labor is, as a rule, rather steadily 
employed through the year, but the numbers are comparatively 
small and have little influence on the totals. 

In other forms of public work involving the employment of con- 
siderable labor, such as bridge construction, park work, irrigation, 
jetty work, and the construction of public buildings, the same state 
of affairs was found, as a rule, to exist, namely, a heavy summer 
demand for labor with a very considerable slackening up or a com- 
plete cessation in winter. 

The committee undertook by means of a questionnaire to find out 
what public works were contemplated for the immediate future 
by the various counties and municipalities of the state, and the 
extent to which it would be possible to defer the execution of these 
works until the late fall or the winter. County judge after 
county judge (county judges are chairmen of county commissioners ) 
and mayor after mayor replied that it would be impossible to defer 
the work. Pretty generally an exception was made in the case of 
sewer construction in the section of the state west of the Cascades, 
but even in this case the opinion was general that sewer construc- 
tion work in winter would be done at an increased cost. It may 
be interesting to note in this connection that the opinions of the 
city engineers who were consulted were almost uniformly more 
favorable to the equal distribution of work through the year than 
were the opinions of the officials who were charged with the ex- 
penditure of the funds. While on all sides a pious wish was ex- 
pressed that something might be done in the way of regularizing 
employment on public works a great variety of reasons were ad- 
vanced to show that nothing of importance could be done. 
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In the first place there was an unusually large number of people 
out of work this summer, and it was difficult or impossible to give 
cogent reasons why work which might be done at that time, when the 
eonditions of work were ideal, should be deferred until the more 
disagreeable winter season. The same argument was used against 
anticipating next summer’s work during the present winter. 

When it was suggested that a plan should be worked out whereby 
the construction of roads and streets and sewers and public buildings 
should be rationally distributed through a series of years in such 
a way as to provide for at least as much work in the dull years of 
the industrial cycle as in the busy years, and if possible more, the 
idea was favorably received by the engineers, but, as a general thing, 
it was rejected by practical politicians. “The people want what they 
want when they want it,’ was the objection. In dull years they do 
not feel like contracting debts, whereas when they are more pros- 
perous they are more alive to the need of improvements. This 
view was held in spite of the fact that in the vast majority of cases 
public improvements are paid for out of the proceeds of the sale of 
bonds which are gradually redeemed through a long term of years. 

In the construction of new roads where considerable cuts have 
to be made the work can be done as well and as economically in 
western Oregon in winter as in summer. In such cases no technical 
objection can be raised against having the work done in winter. 
But this involves looking and planning ahead, and such planning is 
outside the line of least resistance which is usually followed by offi- 
cials when public sentiment is quiescent. 

The quarrying and crushing of rock for the roads is another in- 
stance of work which can be done as cheaply in winter as in summer 
in Oregon. Instead, however, of keeping the quarries going steadily 
through the year, or of concentrating on the work in the winter time, 
the rock is usually crushed as it is needed. This means that very 
little of the work is done in the winter time. The reason that it 
cannot be crushed and stored in large quantities in the winter time 
is that the existing bunkers are not large enough to hold large quan- 
tities. To build large bunkers would be expensive and it is impos- 
sible to haul the stone directly to the place where it is to be used in 
the following summer, because it is not known where it will be 
wanted. Morover, it is often not feasible to haul heavy loads of 
rock over country roads in the wet season. This latter objection 
might be overcome by working out a definite plan of road construc- 
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tion and proceeding with the surfacing from the quarries; but 
this, too, would involve planning ahead, and public sentiment does 
not yet demand this. 

Street and sewer construction work are usually done by con- 
tract, and this constitutes an added reason why it is more expensive 
in the winter time and hence why it is avoided at that time. While 
the cold does not constitute an insuperable objection to doing this 
kind of work in winter in Oregon, the wet weather interferes more 
or less seriously with various parts of the work. Thus, where the 
soil is a sticky clay, the grading is interfered with and can be done 
only at an increased cost, although where the soil is sandy, winter 
grading is at no disadvantage. Then, too, there are certain sur- 
facings which cannot be applied well or which cannot be applied 
at all in wet weather, and it would be inconvenient or disappointing 
to depend on the dry days that are scattered through the rainy sea- 
son. Morover, private contractors, in bidding for public work, un- 
dertake to have the work completed within a definite period. On ac- 
count of the uncertainties of the weather in the wet season they 
are compelled to ask a higher price for the work as an insurance 
against the worst conditions. If the muncipalities were doing this 
work directly instead of through contractors this insurance would 
be unnecessary. But this advantage of construction directly by the 
city is to be balanced over against certain well known disadvantages. 
One of these disadvantages is the fact that many muncipalities have 
adopted the practice of paying a standard wage independently of 
the condition of the labor market. Thus, the city of Portland pays 
a minimum wage of $3 a day for its labor. The contractors get 
the same kind of labor for $1.50, $1.75, or $2 a day. Thus the 
contractors have a considerable margin of advantage in costs over 
the city. There are labor leaders who consider this condition of 
affairs preferable to a wider employment of labor by the ae at a 
wage lower than $3. 

An industry in Oregon especially suitable for winter work is the 
clearing of cut over and logged off land. In fact, the wet season is 
the only time when this clearing is practicable. There are millions 
of acres of this land in the state which will ultimately provide homes 
for a prosperous rural population, but which are not easily sub- 
dued by the individual settler. The Oregon Committee of the As- 
sociation strongly urged the council of the city of Portland and 
the county commissioners of Multnomah county as well as the state 
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board of control to investigate the possibilities of organizing and 
financing the situation so as to bring together the winter army of 
the unemployed and these boundless opportunities for work. The 
committee especially called attention to similar work done in the 
neighborhood of Seattle a year ago under the leadership of Mr. 
Pauly of the Hotel de Gink. The general idea appealed to the Port- 
land City Council, and early in October they engaged a man to act 
as a clearing house between the unemployed and those who have 
land to clear. Unfortunately, the city’s plan contemplated the entire 
financing of the enterprise by the unemployed themselves. This 
will undoubtedly stand in the way of a very wide success of the plan. 
More recently certain members of the Oregon Committee of the 
‘Association on Unemployment have established clearing camps on 
their own initiative for the purpose of giving work to the unem- 
ployed. It is too early to say with what success this has been 
done. 

The following extract from a letter written by the mayor of 
Astoria, Oregon, under date of December 9, may be cited to suggest 
the possibilities of a proper articulation of public and private em- 
ployment: 

The principal employment in this vicinity is in the lumber camps, lumber 
mills, and in the salmon fishing industry. The salmon industry is distinctly 
seasonal, for a few months during the season only, while the lumber and 
timber industry is largely seasonal, and dependent largely upon the immediate 
condition of the lumber market, and also subject to the heavy winter rains. 
Entirely irrespective of the merits or demerits of the economic doctrine, 
my impression is that the removal of the tariff on shingles and lumber has 
proven a severe blow to the entire timber and lumber industry of the north- 
west. Most of the mills up and down the Columbia river have already closed 
down or soon will. We have three large lumber mills in Astoria, and all are 
still running, though all have either reduced the number of hours slightly 
or their wages slightly. Strong efforts are being made to keep the mills 
‘open throughout the winter, and I am pleased to say that these efforts are 
founded largely on the good will of the mill owners toward their employees, 
though few of the employees understand or believe that. The mills are run- 


ning at a loss now. 

We have no work for outsiders in Astoria. Some public work is now 
going on, on streets, in the construction of a large and costly public dock, 
and other reclamation work may possibly be taken up this winter. This 
public work has very materially assisted this municipality, and for that rea- 
son Astoria really has thus far hardly felt any hard times. 


In Portland a majority of the city council is on record in favor 
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of a policy of regularizing employment on public works and of shift- 
ing as much of the public work as is economically feasible to the 
winter months. Mr, Dieck, the efficient commissioner of public 
works, as soon as the problem was called to his attention by our 
committee, at once proceeded to make a study of the possibility of 
shifting work in his department and assured us that he would do 
all in his power to effect a wiser distribution of public work. Mr. 
Brewster, the commissioner of public affairs of Portland, was a 
member of our committee, and has given much careful study to 
the various phases of the problem of unemployment. He can be 
depended upon to contribute valuable aid towards its solution from 
the point of view of this Association. 

A problem which gives much concern to western coast cities is 
what to do with the floating population of the unemployed. Seattle, 
Portland and San Francisco are the winter resorts of men from all 
the western states. Many of these men are out of funds and must 
be cared for. Those charged with caring for them fear that many 
of the kind hearted relief plans which have been adopted in the past 
have advertised these cities as easy places to get a living through 
the winter without work, and consequently have brought an undue 
share of the country’s unemployed to the western coast in the winter 
time. ‘To offset this kind of advertising, reports are sent out through 
the east from time to time warning the workers against going west 
to get work. Only a week ago such warnings from San Francisco 
appeared in eastern newspapers. Portland, too, has suffered from 
the fear of being submerged by the floating unemployed population 
of states other than Oregon, and has sometimes treated these stran- 
gers less courteously than Portland’s known hospitality would lead 
one to believe. _The purpose, of course, is to discourage their coming 
to Portland. 

Briefly, in conclusion, there is a considerable amount of public 
work in Oregon which could without detriment to quality or cost 
be shifted from the busy season of the year to the dull season, and 
from years of industrial expansion to years of industrial depression. 
Some of this shifting will be proceeded with at once, but the bulk 
of it must wait until the general public wakes up to a realization 
of the nature of the problem. Even when this time comes, too much 
must not be expected from this expedient alone. It must be con- 
sidered as merely one link in the chain of remedies, 


SEASONAL FLUCTUATION IN PUBLIC WORKS 


F,. Ernest RICHTER 
Harvard University 


In a study of seasonal fluctuations of employment on public 
works three questions arise: (1) To what extent does the labor 
force under consideration vary from month to month? (2) What 
are the causes of variation? (3) To what extent, if at all, and 
how, may the variation be lessened and employment regularized? 

The field of the present study is that of public work in the city 
of Boston and the metropolitan district thereabouts, for the year 
1913. No attempt has been made to cover this field exhaustively ; in- 
stead, the method of sampling has been resorted to, and figures 
gathered, as far as possible, on the work of some of the Boston’ 
city departments, some of those of three representative cities in the 
metropolitan district, and a few of the state boards operating around 
Boston. 

In Boston, the public works department, the public buildings de- 
partment, and the schoolhouse department were the ones covered. 
The scope and functions of the last two are evident from their 
names. The schoolhouse department has under its supervision the 
erection and maintenance of public school buildings. The public 
buildings department does the same work for a number of other 
public buildings, such as the city hall, court houses, and soon. The 
public works department is perhaps the most comprehensive in the 
city. It has three divisions: highway, sewer and water, and bridge 
and ferry. Again the last two explain themselves; the first, high- 
way, includes three “services,”—paving, sanitary (collection of 
ashes, rubbish, and offal), and street cleaning, oiling and watering. 
The three departments were selected for the following reasons: 
(1) They give employment to by far the largest amounts of tem- 
porary labor. (2) Taken together, they represent about every kind 
of work that is affected by climatic conditions. (3) They present 
varied financial problems. (4) Their figures were relatively easy 
to obtain. It had been intended to include the park and recreation 
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department in the survey, but this was given up for reasons that will 
be more evident when the manner of employing labor on city works 
has been noted. 

This then will be our next consideration. Boston, like most pub- 
lic bodies, does a certain amount of work by its own employees, 
or by direct labor, as it is called, and lets out the rest to contractors 
after public bidding. The city, however, differs, from many others 
in its policy of introducing practically no variations in its permanent 
force, save in the general direction of increases, year by year. A 
conspicuous exception to this rule is the park and recreation de- 
partment, where in the late spring, the summer, and early fall, the 
direct labor force of 800 or so is increased by about one-sixth, 
because of the added burdens attendant on the opening of the 
bath houses and the increased activities in the parks and recreation 
centres. Since the study is concerned with fluctuations of employ- 
ment, those departments are of interest only which let out con- 
siderable work on contract, because of the permanence of the direct 
labor force. It is chiefly for this reason, therefore, that those de- 
partments studied were chosen; and it was for a similar reason 
that the park department was abandoned, especially after it was 
found that such figures as might be obtainable on their work might 
not be sufficiently accurate. 

This leads in turn to the questions of how the figures to be pre- 
sented were secured, and within what limits they are accurate. 
Among the Boston departments the park department was again 
the exception, this time to the rule that the city inspectors of con- 
ract jobs render daily or weekly reports of the number of men 
employed by the contractors on the work. These “inspectors’ force 
accounts,” as they are called, are kept on file in the several depart- 
mental offices and thus provide the information required. In the 
three other cities studied, Cambridge, Everett, and Newton, where, 
as far as was learned, no work was done in 1913 in the departments 
under survey save by direct labor, the city pay rolls gave the 
needed data. The main difficulties have been encountered in study- 
ing the work done by the various boards and commissions; for they 
keep no record of force accounts, and the figures had therefore to 
be obtained from the contractors who had done the work. It seems 
probable that all the figures presented are correct to within 5 or 10 
per cent. The sources of error are as follows: (1) Personal fac- 
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tors such as fallibility of inspectors and others enter. (2) There 
is lack of perfect comparability of all the original statistics, some 
being in the form of labor hours, some in labor days, some in labor 
weeks or months, all of which had to be more or less accurately 
reduced to labor days. (3) Some figures represent guesses or approx- 
imations by contractors or their office employees, who would natur- 
ally be inclined to give round numbers, or at least integral numbers. 
Where, for instance, a figure of ten laborers a day was given for a 
monthly average, eleven or nine and three-eighths might have been 
more nearly accurate. The danger from this source is increased 
where jobs are subcontracted ; and this consideration was an impor- 
tant one in the case of the park and recreation department. (4) 
There are certain omissions, where for. one reason or another 
figures could not be obtained. 

Beginning with the paving service of the highway division of 
the Boston Public Works Department, we find a permanent force of 
men of the classes we are concerned with of some 700 men. This 
figure is a rough average of the 675 men in those classes employed 
as of April 30, 1913, and about 715 employed as of April 30, 1914, 
as given in the city of Boston List of Employees of these dates. The 
figure includes such men as pavers, rammers, stonecutters, car- 
penters, and so on, and about 300 simply designated “laborers,” be- 
sides some seventy-five or eighty inspectors and foremen and 
subforemen. These 700 men are used wholly for repair and main- 
tenance work; for it is the general policy of the division to let out 
on contract new street work and to use almost wholly its own labor 
for upkeep work. There seem to be several reasons for this. They 
include the better facilities of contractors for certain work, the ne- 
cessity in a few cases of using contractors whose processes on 
patented pavements the city has no right to use; and above all the 
saving involved. This last has become especially important, per- 
haps, since in 1913 the then mayor of Boston, Mr. Fitzgerald, by an 
executive order caused the pay of common laborers in the various 
departments to be raised from $2.25 to $2.50 a day. And it is im- 
portant not only for the city but for certain individuals, since on 
assessable jobs of new street work, one-half of the cost of the new 
construction is borne by abutting land owners. It may be remarked 
in passing that all these employees are under civil service. Their 
workday is eight hours long. 
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Here are the monthly figures for the calendar years 1912 and 1913 
for labor employed on paving jobs let out on contract. The unit, 
as everywhere in this report, is the labor day, or the employment of 
one laborer for one day of eight hours, and the figures show the 
daily average number of labor days used on the regular working 
days of each month of the two years. Under the figure for each 
month is the percentage which that figure is of the maximum 
monthly figure for that year. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


IQI2 ise. sears 13 24 42 170 284 364 325 347 335 349 340 88 
Percent saa cs 3 6 1.124 547, 698). 400.0907,005, 4:02). OOM psa 
TOT Sates eine a a 10 108 273 38% 419 387 415 310 3690 135 
Perscent:..c«.ctors .o) fe) 2. .26'.3.65 992) 4100.92. 400, 74u 88032 


(a) Average less than one labor day a day. 


One is tempted at first to compare these figures with those for the 
official mean monthly temperatures at Boston for the two years, 
which were as follows: 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
IGIO) \ictissicn ses Bt 28 P36 50471 eso 08. ars, OGM O41 157ue (40 wago 
TODS Naadeueoes 30°| 128 a. 042: 9948. 455 9 68 era eta 62) 56.465 a8 
There are in the two sets of figures some striking concomitant 
variations ; though care must be taken not to infer too much from 
them. Undoubtedly, both directly and indirectly the climatic is the 
most important single influence determining the distribution of em- 
ployment of labor in this as in other services of the public works 
department. But fiscal and financial factors enter here as elsewhere. 
The fiscal year of the city of Boston ends on January 31.- In the 
preceding November the budget for the coming year, with depart- 
mental estimates of financial needs, is submitted to the mayor for 
his approval within thirty days. His action on it is in turn subject 
to the approval of the city council of nine members. One-third of 
the members of this body are elected annually, and the partially new 
council, which is to act on the budget and also on new loans for 
construction purposes, takes office and first sits in February. It is 
generally April or even May before the bulk at least of new con- 
struction work, the kind that is let out on contract, can be fully 
planned. Meanwhile what work is done by the paving service is 
maintenance work, by direct labor, on which can be spent not more 
than a third of what was so spent the previous year, and assessable 
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construction jobs that have been held over by contractors from the 
preceding autumn. Of these last, some twenty-five or thirty have 
in recent years held over the end of each fiscal year, January 31; 
and they furnish most or all of the contractors’ employment on 
public works in the first three months of the calendar year and some 
even in April and May. Most of the new year’s maintenance work, 
therefore, continuations of non-assessable construction work, and 
all new construction work, must await not only good weather but 
the good pleasure of the mayor and council. The above factors 
apply largely or wholly to the other services of the department as 
well as to the paving service. 

To revert now to our labor figures, we find in both years the 
maximum employment occurring in the early summer: in 1912, in 
June; in 1913, in July. There is a steady rise before this period, 
but not a steady fall afterwards. In 1912, for instance, August 
shows a larger figure than July, October a larger figure than any 
one of the three preceding months. Again in 1913, September is 
busier than August, and October, when a great deal of rainy weather 
interfered with the work, is less busy than November. In both 
years November shows up well and gives evidence of the final rush 
to get work done before the cold weather sets in; and the steep drop 
in December indicates a let up by contractors as well as the com- 
pletion of contracts and the absence of further proposals by the 
city. For in the fall the city accepts bids which allow the con- 
tractors to drop work in the winter, setting such a time limit that 
contractors will suffer no penalties for stopping work for several 
months. That there was in 1912 even as much work done in the 
first three months of the year as appears from the labor figures is 
due to the pushing through of a bridge-repairing job that was not 
interfered with by the winter weather. 

In the sanitary service of the highway division we find conditions 
reversed. This is a conspicuous case of a heavy load in the winter. 
The permanent force consists of about 550 men. In addition to 
these the service uses contractors’ men and teams. Clearly there is 
more need for ash removal in the winter than in the summer. There 
is also a decline of about.25 per cent, from January to June, in the 
number of men used under contract for offal removal, due in part 
to the fact that some of the permanent force is shifted from ash 
collection to offal collection, as the former grows lighter. The 
figures for 1913 for the sanitary service follow: 
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Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Ashes, etc. .... 159 180 166 160 130 97 82 66 86 I14 153 184 
Offal ........+ 56 54 50 47 45 43 50 57 58 54 54 54 
BOTAL wate ste’s 4 6 0's 215 234 216 207 175 140 132 123 144 168 207 238 
Per cent ...... 90 98 ot 8% 73 59 55 5I 60 71 87 100 


That December is the largest month of the year in the total is due 
in part to an increase in the demands of the sérvice. This is at- 
tested by the fact that the figures for the early months of 1914 are 
somewhat larger than those for the corresponding months of 1913. 

Finally in the street cleaning, oiling and watering service, with a 
permanent force of about 500, we see again a heavy summer load, 
as is shown by these figures for 1913: 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


(Cleaning ...... If, 20 20 21 190 I5 I5 17. 15) 15 16 Te 
Oil and “Wise 4s 4 2455 725 706 Tie 107 Come OS G15 0 eo 
Deatalgr. shite 4g 23 44 093. 115 127 118 .97 80 30 42 26 
Pet cent). sce 15738... 38—. 73... 00 NI000) Ota 7OmmOSs eed eel 20) 


The fluctuations in the street cleaning figures are negligible and 
those in the figures for oiling and watering are self-explanatory. 
The influence of a wet October again shows; and the rise in No- 
vember is partly a reflection both of dryer weather and of the 
conditioning of certain streets for the accommodation of large foot- 
ball crowds. 

The sewer and water division is divided into the sewer service 
and the water service. In the former there is a permanent force of 
about 375. The situation is rather similar to that in the paving 
service, though the fluctuations are not so extreme. The figures 
for 1913 on contractors’ labor follow: 


Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
MACtiial whent es 54 29 8 128 173 137 158 93 96 120 120 40 
Per cent ..)s: 0s 3r 417) 48) 74.100 079. OI) 54 455) SORGo es 
Although frozen ground does not lend itself easily to sewer or 
watermain work, a certain amount of the work can be and is car- 
ried on in the winter. (This fact will again appear in the work of 
the metropolitan water and sewerage board.) The drop in August 
and September, according to a member of the department, is to be 
explained by a lull in the letting of contracts, while the larger 
figures in the two following months show the results of a new batch 
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of contracts. In the water service, which also has a permanent 
labor force of about 375, the figures for 1913 are: 


Jan, Feb, Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Actuals 2878 7 4 17 23 87 11090 81 95 08 8 70 64 
Percentitunar: Fd 16H 2a SORIOOUE heen OOM 7h! a O4 50 
The year 1913 saw a relatively small amount of new extension 
work, Well over half of the above figures, therefore, represent 
maintenance work let out on contract. The preponderance of the 
latter is especially heavy in the cold months at both ends of the 
year, when, in any case, only certain kinds or stages of extension 
work could be carried out save at increased expense. Total con- 
tractors’ labor figures for the division, both services, follow: 
Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Actuals ts sea: 6r 33 100 I51 250 246 239 188 194 202 190 104 
Pervcenth ses. 247) “13 940» 60 1100 7-98) ~O0'» 756 78) 8176 742 
The figures for the bridge and ferry division of the public works 
department are as follows: 
Jan, Feb, Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
PN CLITA a weychoss orc 85 100 95 85 85 50 30 25 40 40 35 40 
Percent 27.5: 85 100 95 85 85 50 30 25 40 40 35 40 
This division has under its control the erection, maintenance and 
operation of the municipal bridges and ferries. The above figures 
are all for bridge construction, and the maximum comes in mid- 
winter and the minimum six months later, in midsummer. It 
should be said at once that 1913 was not a typical year; still the 
figures are instructive in certain regards. It will be recalled that 
much of the work done by the paving service in the first three 
months of 1912 was of the nature of bridge repairing. Here again 
is brought to our attention one class of work that permits of being 
done in the winter. One single job, that went on during most of 
1912, was carried through to completion in 1913 without stoppage 
on account of the weather. On a few of the days the cold was 
so intense or the snowfall so heavy that, because of the human ele- 
ment in the job, work had to cease; but the difficulty was not with 
the materials. In other words, whereas cold or rain or snow will 
interfere with paving work and masonry work, in the latitude of 
Boston it has little effect on salt water dredging or pile driving, or 
steel and certain other types of structural work. The finances of 
the work having been provided for, neither the climate nor the fisc 


hindered it. 
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The permanent force of wage-earners of the bridge and ferry 
division consists mainly of such persons as draw tenders, deckhands, 
firemen, and so on. No figures can therefore be presented which 
would be comparable with the figures given for the other services 
with their various classes of mobile laborers. The division lets out 
on contract both maintenance and construction work and has no 
force of its own such as those of other services heretofore con- 
sidered. , , 

This completes the survey of the public works department. The 
first two questions—the extent of fluctuations and the causes 
thereof—have been answered. There has been some intimation of 
the answer to the third; a more detailed discussion of this will, 
however, be deferred till later both for this department and for the 
other units that are to be studied. Meanwhile there follows the 
grand total of labor figures on contract work for the whole de- 
partment for 1913: 

Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
PCE Al ta selelsierats 380 3900 465 644 808 o49 938 820 873 750 843 543 
Perecentiers cic 40". AT 49 (GS-95) “100°. 99, "8G vo2) 47990 57 
If, however, we add to the above the permanent force, assuming 
this to be 2,500 the year around, we get the following results: 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr.May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

Actual ........ 2880 2890 2065 3144 3308 3449 3438 3320 3373 3250 3343 3043 
Bere Cent mat oe. 83.5 84 86 oF 985 100 995 96 908 94 97 8&8 
The figures to be presented for the public buildings department 
are not so complete and therefore not so satisfactory as those for 
the public works department. There are several reasons for this. 
One of these is that in 1913 the department kept incomplete inspec- 
tors’ force accounts for its construction work, and none at all on 
repairs. Another, a consequence of the first, is that figures on the 
small jobs on which it did not keep the customary records were 
not all obtained. The department spent during the year over 
$1,000,000, of which nearly three-quarters went for construction. 
The rest went for repairs ($40,000), and for such other matters 
as fuel and lighting, cleaning of buildings, elevator service, and 
other items in the ordinary running expenses of buildings. Over 
$500,000 was spent in the construction of one building—the new 
city hall annex, which was completed only this past summer. The 
figures given below are on about $700,000 worth of construction, or 
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over 85 per cent of the total. They represent, of course, like all 
the other figures given in this report, only labor put directly on the 
buildings, not any employed in the manufacture or transportation 
of materials. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug, Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
PNCLUAL TE et. My ce I2I 94 146 167 210 193 130 I41 15 92 127 168 
Percents... : S045. 70,. 79 100. O62 -Ga G67) Se aa’ GOL. BO 
In the aggregate, climatic influences play a relatively small part in 
the composition of these figures. Much more important is the stage 
of development of the buildings. The drop of the figures in Sep- 
tember and October, for example, is largely due to the gradual 
completion of two of the buildings included; and the rise in Novem- 
ber is a reflection of a spurt of activity on the city hall annex, which 
building alone accounts for 150 of the 168 in December. The 
buildings whose figures contribute to the totals in 1913 were all 
under way before the year began; and they illustrate the relative 
independence of climate enjoyed by modern steel structural work. 
The difference between the trends in building figures and, say, 
in paving figures is brought out even more clearly by a considera- 
tion of employment of labor in work for the schoolhouse depart- 
ment. In this case are presented what are believed to be complete 
statistics on construction work. Repairs and maintenance are 
entirely excluded. Inspectors’ force accounts on construction work 
are faithfully kept, but no attempt is made to keep a record of 
the labor used on each of the multitude of small jobs about the 
many school buildings. The firms engaged on such jobs for the 
department are, numerous, and any attempt to get accurate figures 
for this study would have been impossible, even had time per- 
mitted. It should be noted, however, that in 1913 the repair 
and maintenance work accounted for a third of the expenditure 
of about $1,500,000. Further it must be realized that naturally 
as much as possible of such repair work is concentrated in the 
summer, when the schools are not in session. This increases 
the preponderance of summer employment, but at the same time 
is so manifestly the part of wisdom that it cannot be considered 
alterable. The figures, then, for construction in 1913 follow: 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Wetiale aes « 242 191 255 387 314 284 352 362 246 207 138 97 
Petcent 00. 63 49 66 100 8 73 OF O4 64 53 36 25 


These represent work on thirteen different buildings in various 
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stages of construction diring the year. Here, as in so many other 
places, the evil effect of February on operations can be seen; 
but even so the labor employed was about half of that employed 
in April, the busiest month, and some of the difference was due 
to financial as well as to climatic causes. 

In 1913 work was slow in getting started, and figures for 1914 
would probably show a much more rapid rise after the beginning 
of the new fiscal year. This department, like the others, has two 
sources of income—taxation and loans—and must await action by 
the city council for new grants from either source. Like all de- 
partments, however, where considerable money is raised each year 
by loans, it can and does provide for keeping sufficient funds avail- 
able over the end of the fiscal year so that construction need not 
be halted; and unlike the paving service it is not so largely at 
the mercy of the weather in its work. 

Conditions in Cambridge, Everett and Newton are quite different 
from those in Boston; and the cities are essentially different from 
one another in a number of ways. Cambridge had in 1910, accord- 
ing to the federal Census of that year, a population of 104,839. 
It combines features of a university town with those of a manu- 
facturing city; those of an old New England town with those of 
a city which in 1910 had a population only 24.4 per cent of which 
was native white of native parentage. Everett, a much newer city, 
which as late as 1880 had a population of only 4,000, in 1910 
boasted 33,484 inhabitants, almost a third of whom were native 
white of native parentage. It is to a good extent a middle and 
lower class city, is not one of the most attractive suburbs of 
Boston, and makes not a great deal of effort to build up a system 
of parks or parkways or driveways. Newton, one of the prettiest 
and oldest of the suburbs, on the other hand, with an area larger 
than that of Cambridge, though its population in 1910 was under 
40,000, has long stretches of highways and driveways, and spends 
considerable money each year in so-called “forestry” work. It is 
the most American of the three cities, with a native white element 
of native parentage equal to about 4o per cent of its total popu- 
lation, and is essentially a residential city. The effects of the 
industrial and physical characteristics of the three communities 
is to be seen in their employment of labor in the departments under 
survey. 


It should be borne in mind that these cities depend almost 
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entirely on the direct employment of labor for both construction 
and maintenance of their public works. The Cambridge Water 
Department, for example, has not let a contract, save for materials, 
for about thirty years. All three cities in 1913 paid their common 
labor $2.25 a day; Cambridge is at present writing going onto 
the $2.50 scale. 

The figures for the Cambridge departments studied are: 


Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


SERGE Ie S.acs Gare 267 268 239 335 347 351 365 385 387 302 400 325 
Perr cente.. <a. 07, 07,7 60.84) 87. 8B". OL. G6.’ “O71 68 100 Si 
ALG bets ses aud oe AQ gs AG=> 32 2 38.5 50) 008 70) 70 57) oe eee 
Perncent w.. ssa. 70 66 46 54 71 8 100 100 8 & & 83 
aViaters..)<.1%. 83 78 8&4 85 93 95 96 97 96 94 95 93 
epecent sx sa5 86 80 87 88 96 98 99 100 99 97 G 96 
PEWET Ena. se 's\e Se Oye / Oe kD uae Oe Ole Oe 7 ieee Oe 75 7 SRS 
Per cent ...... 20 20 100 I00 I00 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
drotalveretic... ti. 414 407 430 533 565 581 606 627 615 618 628 551 
Per cents icc -4 66 65 68 85 90 92 96 999 98 98 100 8 


The Cambridge fiscal year ends on March 31. The March slump 
in the street department seems to be due in part to the exhaustion of 
funds at that time, just as the abrupt rise in April, made necessary 
by spring work, was made possible by the beginning of the new 
year. The street department, like the highway division of the 
Boston Public Works Department, handles all the work connected 
with the streets, from construction to cleaning. The notable regu- 
larity, from April to November, inclusive, is in some degree due 
to the fact that neither of these services—new construction or 
cleaning—is very actively pushed, so that the steady increase comes 
in good measure from such maintenance and repair work as is 
done. Snow work of course lifts up the figures in January and 
February. In the park department activities include such matters 
as parkway construction, moth destruction, tree preservation, and 
provision for recreation. The city makes use of school yards for 
playgrounds during July and August, and the figure for each of 
these months would be swelled by some thirty, were the playground 
workers included in the total. Moths—brown-tails and their 
kindred—account for much employment of labor in a great many 
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New England towns, and Cambridge and Newton, among others, 
are at a great expense to fight them. The work goes on not only 
in the spring and early summer but in the late fall and early 
winter; and this more than accounts for November and December 
showing slightly larger figures than the preceding two months, 
and also contributes to January employment. The minimum em- 
ployment of labor is found in the first three or four months of 
the year, when a small force is kept to do what little work is 
possible and necessary about the parks. In two weeks of March 
and in one in April, only twenty-seven laborers were on the pay 
roll of the department. 

The situation in the water and sewer departments is radically 
different from that in the two just studied. In both we find a 
regularity hardly disturbed except by the showing of the first two 
months of the year in the sewer department. It is a definite 
policy of the water department to keep more men on its rolls in 
the winter than are actively engaged, because of the need felt 
for an adequate emergency force. The smallest figure for the 
year for this department was seventy in one week in February, 
and the largest ninety-eight in each of two weeks in August. In 
the sewer department we find a policy unparalleled by that of 
any other surveyed. The department aims to keep a steady force 
throughout the year for its construction and maintenance work, 
save for the two months in the winter, when construction work 
meets with the greatest difficulties. For these months the depart- 
ment arbitrarily cuts down its force to such a small number as 
the fifteen indicated above, for maintenance work. 

For the city of Everett the totals of the figures for the correspond- 
ing departments, for 1913, follow: 

Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
NCiticl weer tne 104 65 73 I19 123 180 209 224 174 123 144 I31 
Per cent. ...5.0; 46 20' 33. 53 55 80 93 100 78 5S soamuse 

In this case all the figures have been bunched together, chiefly 
because, especially in the park department, figures were very small. 
The totals show much greater relative fluctuations than do the 
‘Cambridge figures; for whereas in the latter city the minimum 
is over six-tenths of the maximum, here it is barely three-tenths. 
Nor does Cambridge show the large fluctuations in the autumn 
that Everett does. In the figures for both cities the most important 
item is the street department, which furnishes also the widest 
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fluctuations. Everett is less densely populated than Cambridge 
and less completely laid out, and is growing at a rate which gave 
an increase for the decade 1900-1910 of over 37 per cent, while 
the increase for Cambridge was only 14 per cent. Naturally, 
therefore, the street department has relatively more new construc- 
tion work than has the Cambridge department, and hence varies 
its labor force more widely. The fiscal year for Everett ends on 
December 31. Until new appropriations are made, each department 
may spend for maintenance one-sixth of what it spent the whole 
preceding year, Meanwhile city elections take place in December 
and appropriations are possible early in the year. Climatic in- 
fluences and the pleasure of departmental heads play more important 
parts there in determining when new work shall begin than is the 
case in Boston and Cambridge. 

The striking difference between Everett and Newton, despite a 
difference in population of only 5,000 or 6,000, is reflected in a 
comparison of the above figures for Everett and the following for 
Newton: 


Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


VITO IG Eoccle,< 6 424.28 20" (30.0 4049.) 40. $0. | 47 BT OF 54 
PETCeN tins sce 6. 46 48 50 66 8 ‘8 8 .77 84 t00 8 
SEWenee se tyineec 230 Razor 45° 48121502276, 95>, B34 Tis). 04008 
Perkcentici« «s. BS pis eso Ad 41 45 69 64 75 100 85 8&8 
IPanks>: wiaccicciee O35 59 058 163.70, 99 38 39. 36). 36 4 53 
IPEEICENE La ee 64° 50 50 64 80 100 38 30 36 36 at 54 
Street ee eee I7I I81 185 189 195 192 203 219 209 203 209 178 
EnECENtheicreane 78 82 84 86 8 88 93 100 95 93 95 & 
(hal Es Sao eer es 318 306 311 333 359 300 366 379 375 4oI 405 383 
(Ret) cent. ...... 78 75 77 82 8 96 90 04 93 99 100 95 


In the first place, the daily average employment of labor (in labor 
days), for 1913, in Everett was only baout 140, whereas in 
Newton it was about 360. The monthly maxima are ‘respectively 
224 and 405; the minima, sixty-five and 306, which are respectively 
three-tenths and three-fourths of the corresponding maxima. This 
shows far greater regularity of employment for Newton than for 
Everett. For both, the minima are in February, the month which 
more than any other has shown throughout this report minimum 
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figures for employment of labor. The maximum, however, comes 
for Everett in August ; Newton, like Cambridge, shows its maximum 
in November. 

If the Newton figures be analyzed by themselves, some old 
acquaintances will be met. First, in each department the minimum 
occurs in one of the first three months of the year. Newton’s 
fiscal year, like that of Everett, coincides with the calendar year, 
and the city elects new officials in December; climatic influences 
must again be assigned considerable importance in determining em- 
ployment of labor in these months. Secondly, in the park depart- 
ment we see the influence of the work of moth destruction, begin- 
ning late in the year, and above all the influence of cessation thereof, 
in the abrupt drop from June to July. In the street department 
there is once more a slump in rainy October. Meanwhile, in the 
first eight months of the year the rise to a maximum in August is 
quite steady, save for a small drop in June, and the trend is not 
unlike that of the figures for the highway division of the Boston 
Public Works Department. In the sewer work a curious abnor- 
mality is to be found in the presence of the maximum in October, 
and the compression of almost half the year’s activities into the last 
four months. This is due to some extension work that was under- 
taken at that time, while maintenance and repair work continued. 
In the same months also came increased activity in the water de- 
partment. Throughout the consideration of these figures of New- 
ton the large territorial extent of the city must be borne in mind as 
affecting greatly the amount of labor required to be employed. A 
large number of miles of highways and water mains and sewers 
require constant upkeep and additions, and in general attention en- 
tailing an expense per capita far exceeding that for a city like 
Everett, about equally populous but much smaller in area. Relative 
regularity of employment of labor is under those conditions not 
only possible but necessary and actual; though Newton, using very 
largely direct labor, has no such definite policy as that of Boston of 
maintaining a permanent force of men. Employees of Newton, like 
all others with whom this report is concerned, except contractors’ 
employees, are under civil service. 

The final division of this report is concerned with the work of 
some of the boards and commissions operating in the metropolitan 
district. The main state boards for the purposes of such a survey 
as this are the metropolitan water and sewerage board, the metro- 
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politan park commission, the directors of the port, the Massachusetts 
Highways Commission, and the harbor and land commissioners. 
The function of the highways commission is to construct and main- 
tain state roads in other than urban communities. It therefore 
practically never undertakes work in the metropolitan district, and 
hence will not concern us. The harbor and land commissioners for- 
merly had under their supervision every harbor and inland navig- 
able body of water in the commonwealth. At present, however, the 
port of Boston is under the jurisdiction of the port directorate, as 
far as the commonwealth, as against the federal government, is 
concerned; and with that transfer went most of the interest of the 
harbor and land commission for the purposes of this report. Some 
work it did do in 1913 in the metropolitan district; but the jobs 
were so small and so scattered that the figures would be of no 
significance. _ 

The metropolitan water and sewerage board will therefore claim 
first attention. This body is empowered to take charge of water 
and sewer services for any city in the metropolitan district that 
wishes to put itself under the board’s jurisdiction in these regards. 
It has a fairly permanent force which in 1913, according to the an- 
nual report for that year, averaged about 400 men, other than clerks 
and officials and members of the engineering staff. The maximum 
employment came in August, the minimum in February, when about 
three-fourths as many laborers were directly employed as in August. 
Practically all construction work is let out to public bidders. There 
are no definitely fixed appropriations, year by year, Money for 
the work comes from two sources: loans and budgetary appropri- 
ations. Income from the former is for construction purposes; that 
from the latter is for maintenance and is reimbursed to the com- 
monwealth, together with interest and sinking fund requirements, 
by assessments on the cities and towns supplied by the board. The 
loans for the construction fund are authorized far enough in ad- 
vance so that the board need not within any one year time its 
work by legislative action. With maintenance appropriations, how- 
ever,—and in 1913 these amounted to $727,000, as against some 
$445,000 spent from the construction fund—the fiscal factor is 
of importance in determining when work is to be carried on. 
Though the fiscal year for the commonwealth ends on November 
30 and the legislative year begins on January 1, new appropriations 
are not available before April or May. This fact involves the chief 
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or only possibility of change from present conditions of distribu- 
tion of employment, since ground conditions are the main determi- 
nant thereof, and the climate peculiarly significant in this board’s 
work. The figures on labor employed by contractors, during 1913, 
follow: 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Xtal tenn cot 93 95 I12 115 130 I50 201 I50 123 I2I 120 87 
Per cent ...... 46> 47. (56 "S865 75s R0Oe a 79 02.461 Gora 


These figures, and all that are to follow for contractors’ labor, were 
secured from contractors with the stipulation that individual figures 
would not be revealed in this report, but lumped in with all others 
concerned. Two observations, however, may here be made. In the 
first place, it may be said that throughout the year most of the 
labor represents work done for the sewerage works, since in 1913 
relatively little construction for the water works was carried on. 
And secondly, an important piece of sewer construction was car- 
ried through the first three months of the year, which, having got 
under way during 1912, was not checked by winter weather, and 
which furnished a large part of the total for these months. In this 
connection the dates of the chief contracts made and pending during 
1913 may be of interest. They are as follows (as given in the 
board’s report): 1912, March 28, October 15, December 26 and 30; 
1913, February 1, April 19, May 1, June 11 and June 28. These 
do not include, nor do the figures given above include, some im- 
portant contracts for coal and for stationary engines. 

The maintenance work and hence the maintenance force of the 
metropolitan park commission are larger than those of the water 
and sewerage board. The fluctuations of employment are also 
greater. Although the exact figures have not been obtained, the 
variation seems to have been from about 200 or less, in January 
and February, to over 400 in midsummer, of the classes of labor 
under consideration. Seasonal influences of course operate strongly 
on the commission’s work. They have been noted in connection 
with the work of the Boston and Cambridge Park Departments, and 
include the effects of climate on road and parkway: building and 
repairs, on the work of moth destruction, and on the need for the 
provision for recreation and bathing facilities. All of these are 
largely or wholly independent of such other factors as finances. The 
commission, however much it might have at any particular time 
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of the year, cannot economically regularize its work to an appreci- 
able extent. 

As for the construction work done under the commission’s 
supervision and by it let out on contract, it is on a rather small 
scale, or was in 1913, compared with that of. the other bodies. 
Indeed, the one job of any size that year was the building of the 
Anderson Bridge, over the Charles River. The fund for this, 
$200,000, was given by Mr. Lars Anderson, and work was begun in 
1912. Construction work paid or contracted for out of state loans 
amounted to less than half this in cost. The labor figures are 
therefore of not very great significance. They follow: 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
ENCtiia berate: 48 44 50 90 100 123 130 85 88 8% 66 §64 
Percent, «3... Be. 340. 30. GOs 7205" Too 65 68 “GS abe 
The Anderson Bridge is of reinforced concrete with brick trim- 
mings, and spans the river at a point where during a good part of 
the winter there is more or less ice. Work was affected by these 
factors, as well as by the date of letting the contract, which was 
in November. Another factor in the rate of work is evident from 
the following quotation from the commission’s report: ‘The bridge 
was open for travel in the autumn of 1913, when its usefulness 
was well demonstrated by the comfort and rapidity with which the 
crowds attending the greater football games at the Harvard Stadium 
were accommodated. Great credit is due... for the energy and 
skill with which this result was accomplished.” 

The final state board which is to be studied is the port directorate. 
This body has practically no permanent force of its own, and lets 
all work out on contract. To quote from the report of the chief 
engineer of the directorate to the directors, as of December 21, 
1913, “The principal work during the year has been the planning 
and supervision of the reconstruction of the Commonwealth Pier 
No. 5 on the Commonwealth flats at South Boston, including the 
preparation of plans for and supervising the construction of a 
viaduct extending from said pier to Summer Street; the preparation 
of plans and supervising the construction of the paving and drain- 
ing of Commonwealth Pier No. 6, known as Fish Pier, and the 
portion of Northern Avenue and D Street adjoining the same”; and 
the preparation of certain other plans which do not concern this 
report at this time. The labor figures that are to be given for the 
work done for the directorate during. the year are not complete, 
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the chief omissions being on certain dredging jobs done at several 
periods of the year. The bulk of the work represented by the 
figures was done on Commonwealth Pier No. 5. Contract for this 
was let on December 9, 1912, and the job was to be completed on 
April 1, 1914. Up to November 30, 1913, the end of the fiscal 
year, $1,635,285.90 had been paid out on this job alone. The totals 
on all jobs for which figures could be secured are as follows: 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

Mictial Wie. 2.12 537 580 647 984 816 595 550 455 507 561 836 917 
Per centisa: .c 56 61 66 100 83 60 56 48 53 57 8 93 
The periods of greatest activity are the spring and the late fall; 
August, in midsummer, not only is the least busy month but pre- 
sents a figure less than 50 per cent of the maximum. The trends 
of the figures are about the same, though of course the percentages 
are not, if the figures for Commonwealth Pier alone are taken. 
They do not need much comment. The work on the building, hav- 
ing been begun in the early winter, was pushed along through the 
cold weather, and with the coming of mild weather in April took on 
a burst of activity. As certain parts of the work were completed, 
and before certain others could be begun, the labor force was di- 
minished. With the coming of fall, some of the finishing interior 
work could commence; and contemporaneously other work was 
pushed faster. The effect of the spurt in April and May is shown 
in the fact that on May 31 “the first steamship of the Hamburg- 
American line was docked at the wharf,” the eastern side having 
been completed. 

The port directorate receives its income from three sources: the 
sale of bonds authorized by state legislative enactment, special ap- 
propriations by the legislature, and miscellaneous sources, such as 
leases, permits, and so on. The bulk of its work, certainly, need 
not within any one year wait for action by the legislature, and on 
the other hand much of it is affected by climatic conditions to a 
less extent than most of the work with which this report has been 
concerned. This applies naturally even more to dredging and such 
work, in the open salt water of the harbor, than to some of its 
building operations or to dredging of inland waters, such as might 
be undertaken, for instance, by the harbor and land commissioners, 
or to bridge building by some other body that entailed operations in 
frozen rivers. 


There remains to be answered the third of the three questions 


na ee ele 
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raised at the beginning of this report, namely, “To what extent, if 
at all, and how, may the variation (in employment of labor) be 
lessened and employment regularized?” Clearly there are two chief 
groups of causes for these variations, as they have presented them- 
selves in the study: climatic, and financial or administrative. For 
the former there seems to be but little remedy. Street paving, 
sewer and water main extension, road building, forestry work in 
its various aspects—much of this either cannot be done at all in 
the winter, or cannot be done as cheaply as at other times of the 
year. Other kinds of work can be and are done in winter, such 
as structural work of certain types, a limited amount of maintenance 
work of most kinds, dredging, and above all, underground work such 
as subway construction. Regularization of public employment, 
therefore, must come largely through the pushing of these latter 
kinds of work in the slack season of cold weather, unless the prose- 
cution of other work, even at added immediate expense to the public 
treasury, seem to be the wise policy, dictated by motives of net 
long-run social gain. 

The other set of causes assigned for variations in employment— 
the financial or administrative—bear meanwhile on the question of 
even the most rigidly economical regularization. A number of 
contractors have volunteered the information that public bodies 
do not take as much advantage as they should of the fact that where 
work is possible in winter without increased difficulties and costs, 
contractors are willing to shade prices in order to keep their capital 
busy and their labor force as nearly intact as possible. The rea- 
son for this failure must be in this second set of causes. It was 
further said that whereas in the spring contractors first compete 
strongly for business and tend to bid as low as possible, as the 
year advances and they are using their resources perhaps to the 
limit they tend to bid higher and higher, because of a decreasing 
desire to extend their operations. Now we have seen that in 
the public bodies that have been studied, fiscal years ended some- 
where between November 30 and March 31, that legislative years 
began at some time after January 1, and that appropriations gen- 
erally became available some time in April or May. This does 
not mean that it has been impossible to spend any money at all 
before that time; for, as we have seen, loans are frequently made 
available or maintenance work is allowed to be carried on to such 
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an extent that considerable work of one kind or another can 
be done as soon as weather conditions permit. It nevertheless seems 
true that there is room for the earlier placing of contracts than at 
present obtains. Just what is the extent of this cannot be said; nor 
can one say how much the time when a given fiscal year ends affects 
the volume of contracts let for winter work. 

Our conclusion must therefore be that some measure of regulari- 
zation of employment of labor on public works is possible for Boston 
and the metropolitan district, even without changing either fiscal 
or legislative years, and even while adhering to a policy of strict 
economy of public expenditure for these works. Greater regulariza- 
tion still, in some directions, may conceivably come through a change 
in the fiscal year; almost certainly through a greater promptness in 
the making of appropriations, if that be politically possible. There 
remains the climatic difficulty. Modern engineering is doing much 
to lessen that; yet with the rigorous winters that obtain in the vicin- 
ity of Boston there are likely to be for some time to come distinct 
limitations on regularization, from this cause. In so far, however, 
as it is possible and may be deemed advisable to overcome some of 
these, at a money cost either slightly or considerably higher than 
normal, the maximum of regularization will be attained. This would 
clearly mean the employment of larger numbers of men through the 
winter months than at present; and the net advantage to the com- 
munity, as has been said, may lie in the direction of maximum 
regularization, even at extra money cost. 


COMPULSORY UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Orca S. HALsEY 
Wellesley College 


As a ten-months’ resident of England, living in and near settle- 
ments, I soon learned that from the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
England has known the problem of the “able-bodied poor.” This 
she has successively tried to relieve through the poor law, with 
its pauper stigma upon beneficiaries, and to prevent with all the 
power of the deterrent policy of the modern poor law. In 1886, 
when 10.2 per cent of the members of the trade unions were out 
of work, the problem became too great for the tremendous ma- 
chinery of the English poor law to handle unaided, and the 
municip! authorities were officially invoked to give work for 
wages to the unemployed, upon the new principle that those aided 
were not to be classed as paupers. The poor law guardians still 
controlled the situation, since they alone recommended suitable 
cases for relief. This provision marks the first general recognition 
of unemployment by public authorities as no longer a personal but 
an industrial problem. The experiment was not wholly success- 
ful; as the supply of work was not sufficient, applicants were 
employed but two or three days, without adequate support. The 
attraction of irregular work for the casual and work-shy man 
compelled the unemployed workman’s act, 1905, to place further 
restrictions upon those who might be aided in order that only the 
elite of the unemployed might benefit. Again men were casually 
employed. The employment of men of all grades of industrial 
experience necessitated expensive supervision; the excessive wage 
cost of slow, inefficient workers, and the slovenly result, combined 
to make it a costly experiment. 

Both the majority and minority reports of the poor law com- 
mission of 1909 condemned these methods of relief, developed 
after centuries of experience, and recommended that the labor 
market be organized through labor exchanges. Parliament passed 
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the labor exchanges act of 1909, empowering the board of trade 
to establish a national system of exchanges. In December, 1911, 
260 exchanges had been established. ‘These have since been in- 
creased to 402,' and 1066 local agencies have been added. As labor 
exchanges are an essential prerequisite of the British unemployment 
insurance, their activities will be briefly described as a preliminary 
to the consideration of the insurance act. 

Use of the exchange is of course entirely voluntary. An ex- 
ception is made in the case of the men in the compulsorily insured 
trades, who must “lodge” their unemployment books at the exchange 
in order to claim benefit, and are then automatically put on the 
files of those looking for work. Following the reorganization 
of the exchanges in 1912 and the coming into operation of the 
insurance act in July, 1912, the number of individuals registered 
as looking for work in 1913 as compared with 1911 has increased 
24 per cent; the number of vacancies to be filled, 55 per cent; 
the number of vacancies filled, 48 per cent; and the number of 
individuals placed, 39 per cent. The bulk of this increase in 1913 
over I912 occurred in the insured trades, which accounted for 
61 per cent of the registrations.? The expansion in other industries 
was slight. The natural interpretation is that the exchanges are 
serving to break down the initial prejudice of the worker (due 
to the unfortunate association of the exchanges with the unem- 
ployed workman act), and that the failure of workers in noninsured 
trades to avail themselves increasingly of their assistance is at- 
tributable to the retarding influence of prejudice. 

The magnitude of the placing done by this network of exchanges, 
and their increasing patronage, may be realized from a comparison 
of the October figures for the last three years. The figures for 
IQII are not comparable, because during 1911 only 260 exchanges 
were in operation. 


Worx or BritisH LAsor ExcHANGES FoR THE Monto ENpING MIDDLE OF 
OcToBER, I912-1914° 


IgI2 I9I3. I9T4 
Daily average registrations for work........... 8,731 9,151 12,609 
Daily average of vacancies notified by employers 3,808 3,841 5,330 
Daily average of vacancies filled.............. 3,133 2,860 4,121 


*Board of Trade Labour Gazette, November, 1914. 
* Ibid., February, 1914. 


> Board of Trade Labour Gazette, November, 1914. 


———— 
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Even more significant is the growing number of vacancies which 
the employers call upon the exchanges to fill, i., an increase of 
55 per cent from i911 to 1913. Part of this increase may be 
attributed to the insurance against unemployment, since 59 per 
cent of all the vacancies notified are in the insured trades. The 
explanation is that these employers have had their attention more 
forcibly called to the exchanges than other manufacturers. This 
increase in 1913 might be accounted for by the demand for workers 
in a year of exceptional prosperity. The expanding use of the 
exchanges by employers during the war, when trade is bad, and 
when the union unemployed percentage ranged from 7 per cent 
in August to 4.5 per cent in October, effectually disproves this 
contention. The following table shows the percentage of gain 
in vacancies notified by employers from August to November, 
1914, over vacancies notified during the corresponding months 
of 1913, in both insured and noninsured ‘trades.* . 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN VACANcrEs Noririep sy EmpLoyers IN AUGUST- 
NovEMBER, 1914, OVER AUGUST-NOVEMBER, 1913 
: August September October. November 
Insured trades ........- 24.1% 27. Yo 45.270 48.2% 
Noninsured trades...... 18.2% 32.9% 34.8% 37.2% 

Thus both in a time of prosperity, and during trade depression, the 
registrations from employers show greater gains in the trades covered 
by unemployment insurance than they do in noninsured trades. 

The unemployment insurance act has resulted in increasing the 
use of the exchanges, necessarily by the insured workmen, volun- 
tarily by others, and by employers in the insured trades. In turn, 
the more extended use multiplies the effectiveness of the exchanges 
in reducing the time lost between jobs. 

In 1909 when the bill establishing labor exchanges was passed, 
the board of trade had prepared a bill for unemployment insurance, 
which was withheld in order to perfect the scheme and to permit 
the newly created exchanges to become an efficient social machine. 
When the bill was finally presented to the House of Commons 
in 1911 it appeared as part Il of the national insurance act, and 
as most of the discussion of the bill was directed against part I, 
which provided for health insurance, it passed into law under 
cover of this part. It has since been necessary to make amend- 


‘Board of Trade Labour Gazette, September to December, 1914. 
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ments of administrative technique, through the amending act of 
IQI4. 

The British supporters of unemployment insurance advocate it 
primarily as a dignified method of relief. As a palliative it is 
preferable to poor law aid with the pauper disqualification, or to 
the municipal relief works with their case investigation into the 
needs of the man. In contrast with this older method, the insured 
British workman is now relieved upon the basis of his own con- 
tributions, without any question of his need, and with a legal 
right to this assistance. The principle of placing part of the 
burden upon the employer is essentially equitable, since it is the 
employer who, in busy seasons, reaps the benefit of the reserve 
of labor. On the other hand, the state is accustomed to care 
for the unemployed with more or less adequacy, and, by assisting 
the insurance scheme, contracts to assist upon a business basis 
and also justifies her right of compelling both employer and worker 
to contribute. 

The obligation to insure against unemployment is placed upon 
all employers and upon the 2,250,000 workers in the six trades 
of building, construction works, shipbuilding, mechanical engineer- 
ing, construction of vehicles, and sawmilling. The following table® 
shows the distribution of insured workmen among the insured 
trades: 


NuMBER AND Per Cent or INSURED WORKMEN IN INSURED TRADES 


Number of Unemployment Per Cent 
Books Issued to Workers of Total 
Insured Trade ‘to January, 1914 Insured 
EMEC IIIS shots 3 chsh ean eae 775,775 34.0 
Construction of Docks, Railroads, 

Bands Sete; jo. ad cede cee eercetee - 161,168 7.0 
RSA MER Gin tose cern teoeeiord a CRT eR ne 260,820 11.4 
Mechanical Engineering .............. 804,527 35:3 
Construction of Vehicles.............. 204,672 9.0 
Sawmilling (of a kind commonly car- 

ried cn in an insured trade)...... 11,819 0.5 


Other Industries (insured trades which 
occur in connection with other in- 
dustries, and where the noninsured 
industry is main business of the 
Breyer): <6: <s gnekia s coe eee 63,563 2.8 


RRO» 3S Ss. cie doe ia5e se Oe 2,282,324 100.0 
*Board of Trade Labour Gazette, March, 1914. 
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These trades were selected because in them the extent of un- 
employment was best known and the fluctuation in employment 
most severe. An umpire appointed by the crown is empowered 
to decide what workers are included within the terms of the act.® 
Within the first year of the operation of the act over 1,000 pub- 
lished decisions, and 10,000 decisions given in correspondence, 
were made by the umpire.’ 

A weekly contribution of 2% pence is payable by both employer 
and worker; to the combined contribution of 5 pence the state 
adds one-third as much, or 1% pence, weekly. During the first 
year, the contributions of employers and workers amounted to 
£1,701,300, and that of the state to £378,000.° Payment is made 
through the employers, who affix weekly a special 5-penny stamp 
to the unemployment book of each insured workman, deducting 
the worker’s 244 pence from his wage. British employers com- 
plained to me that in addition to the expenditure for the weekly 
contribution, the act had necessitated increased expense for the 
extra clerical labor to keep the appropriate records. 

The incidence of the tax, embodied in the weekly contribution, 
is considered unjust by leading associations of employers; for it 
takes cognizance, not of the profits of the employer, but merely 
of the number of workers employed, which bears no relation to 
profits. Thus the burden is heavy in the building trades, in which 
a large amount of labor is employed in proportion to the profits.*° 
The following illustrative figures given by Mr. W. Pretty, a promi- 
nent cotton manufacturer, bring out the point: 


Firm Employing too Hands Firm Employing 2,000 Hands 
COLE pateree Serta ares ac secs £10,000 LOL, che 5 Pocete te ee CGE A £10,000 
Employer’s levy ............ TIQ Employer's levy ............. 2,383 

‘Sickness insurance ....... 65 Sickness insurance ......... 1,300 
Unemployment insurance.. 54 Unemployment insurance... 1,083 
Per cent, levy of profit...... 1.2 Per cent, levy of profit...... 24 


Conflicting phrases in sections 87 and 1o1 of the original act leave 


* National Insurance Act, 1911, §80. 

™First Annual Report, p. II. 

8 The contribution is uniform for all trades and workers; exception is made 
in the case of boys under eighteen who pay at the rate of 2 pence a week, 
with proportionally decreased benefits, and of casual laborers, who pay at 
a higher daily rate. This is done to penalize irregular employment. 

*First Annual Report, p. 22. 

” Building News, December 20, 1912. 
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one in doubt as to whether worker or employer is legally liable for 

the contributions. The French act for compulsory insurance for old 
age was wrecked on a similar snag. The present outlook in England, 
however, is encouraging, for in twenty-two prosecutions of em- 
ployers for failure to pay contributions during the first year, con- 
victions were secured in each case.** 

In return for the weekly contribution of 5 pence, and the state’s 
contribution of 124 pence, the insured workman is assured of a 
weekly benefit of 7 shillings during unemployment, provided he does 
not draw more than fifteen weeks’ benefit in any one year, nor in 
greater proportion than one week’s benefit to five weeks’ contri- 
butions.12_ Benefit is not paid for the first week. 

It may be asked whether this limited amount of benefit is ade- 
quate to the needs of the unemployed. In a study of 130,000 
spells of unemployment it was found that 63.1 per cent of unem- 
ployment among nonunion men was covered by benefit, and 59.3 
per cent among union men. Among nonunion men the percentage 
-of unemployment which was not on benefit because of the waiting 
week constituted 27 per cent, and among union men 34 per cent. 
This difference is due to the fact that the spells cf unemployment 
among nonunion men are longer than among unionists, so that the 
first waiting week constitutes a larger percentage of the total amount 
of union’ unemployment. 

Among nonunion men 1.2 per cent of recorded unemployment was 
not covered because benefit had been exhausted, and among the union 
men, .5 per cent; in addition 8.7 per cent of the nonunion men, and 
6.2 per cent of the union men were disqualified for statutory reasons 
which will be discussed later. Although the small proportion of 
disqualifications due to exhausted benefit presents a flattering pic- 
ture, it must be remembered that men are less likely to apply for 
_ benefit if they have exceeded either the fifteen weeks’ benefit or the 
benefit allotted in proportion to the paid-up contributions. As a 
result, men may be out of work without benefit, without the knowl- 
edge of the board of trade. The figures are further colored by the 
fact that they were taken in the early days of operation, before 
many of the insured had had an opportunity to exhaust their benefit. 
~™ First Annual Report, p. 13. 


* Act of 1911, Seventh schedule. 
“First Annual Report, p. 36. 


“The average number of days of unemployment for each spell for which 
benefit was paid was 22.2 among non-unionists, and 18.6 among union men. 
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The frequency of repeated claims from the same workman increases 
the importance of this consideration among the constant claimants. 
Within the first six months in which benefit was paid, 30 per cent 
of the claimants had made two or more claims.* Although the 
wisdom of covering all the unemployment of the men who are con- 
stantly in and out of a job may be open to doubt, it is possible that 
the benefit is not sufficient to meet the demands of the most irregu- 
lar workers. 

In addition to the time limitation placed upon benefit, the act con- 
tains several statutory qualifications which condition its receipt. In 
order to qualify for benefit a man must prove that he is capable of 
work but unable to obtain suitable employment. The workman is 
not considered to have refused suitable employment if he has de- 
clined a situation vacant because of a trade dispute, or because the 
wages are less than those to which he was accustomed, or if they 
are less than the wage prevailing in a district in which he may be 
offered work. The British trade unionists whom I interviewed 
agreed that the exchanges had kept the spirit of the act. The 
original act also required the workman to prove that he had been 
a worker in an insured trade for at least twenty-six weeks in each 
of the preceding five years. Over one-third of the men disquali- 
fied for benefit lost the right on this one ground alone.® The 
amending act of 1914 has substituted as a requirement the payment 
of ten full contributions.” A worker is furthermore disqualified if 
he has lost employment (1) because of a trade dispute, (2) because 
of voluntarily leaving without just cause or, (3) because of mis- 
conduct.** During the first twelve months of benefits 9.9 per cent 
of the total claimants were disqualified on these statutory grounds. 
The following table’® shows the percentage of the claims disallowed 
during the first year which were Ae ® on each oe the statutory 
grounds. 


PERCENTAGE OF CLAIMS DISALLOWED DurineG First YEAR WHiIcH Were Dis- 
ALLOWED ON EaAcH StTATuTOoRY GRouND 


Failuré to prove employment in an insured trade for 26 weeks yearly 


FOLES FY ECALS bapoale sc satcisterstnctereerctn oi aaveratcot erent v cuulne Se eons tee eee 36.0% 
Voluntarily leaving employment without es cause 
Ae capt rahe (cide OR ee Mr ar tears in Meo ER Aart hE f PO SOE OAD RICH oes 38.2% 
BRROREML MO SIEGias fo, a ca 2c Cuicibre ds uarayee'd besa sss a telam ba ERI oie he 17.0% 
mesa! Os suitable. employment. 6.0). is Fads se cdma yews cgaredee any cede os 


“First Annual Report, p. 26. 

* Board of Trade Labour Gazette, March, 1914, p. 87. 
“National insurance act, 1914, §I. 

“National insurance act, 1911, §§86 and 87. 
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Notwithstanding these limitations and conditions, during twelve 
months (January 15, 1913-January 17, 1914) 1,144,213 claims for 
benefit were made. Of these the direct claims constituted 822,689, 
or 72.1 per cent, and those made through trade unions, by a method 
to be explained later, 321,524 or 27.9 per cent. Separate payments 
(of which many were frequently made under one claim) numbered 
1,651,229, and the total amount expended was £497,725, making an 
average of 6 shillings a payment. £369,667, or 74 per cent of the 
benefits, were paid on direct claims, while £128,058, or 26 per cent, 
were paid on claims made through associations.*® 

During the first year, for which alone the full report is available, 
the estimated weekly cost of benefits was 114 pence a head, whereas 
the total contribution is 624 pence a head. As a result of the ac- 
cumulation of contributions during the first half of the year, when 
- no benefits were paid, and as a result of the exceptionally good trade 
during the first year of benefits, the fund expended less than was 
anticipated, and in July, 1913, had accumulated a balance of 
£1,610,000.”° 

The administrative machinery for the act is relatively simple. 
The United Kingdom is divided into eight divisions, and each di- 
vision has charge of all the claims within its district. All claims for 
benefit are made through the labor exchange, where the unemploy- 
ment book is left until work is found, and where in general the 
worker must prove his unemployment by signing daily an unemploy- 
ment register within working hours. Unions which have made ar- 
rangements under section 105 may have their members ‘sign the 
vacant book at the union offices, although an increasing number 
of them are keeping the union vacant book at the exchange. The 
local exchange communicates with the employer to gain his version 


of the cause of unemployment; this, together with the claim, is 


forwarded to the divisional office where the complete records are 
filed. The insurance officer passes upon the claim and the exchange 
is notified to pay or to withhold benefit. If the claim is disallowed 
the workman may appeal to the court of referees which is composed 
of an impartial chairman, appointed by the board of trade, and an 
elected representative of the employers and of the workers. Their 
decision is final if in agreement with that of the insurance officer; 
if it is in disagreement, appeal may be carried to the umpire. Dur- 


“Board of Trade Labour Gazette, March, 1914, p. 87. 
® First Annual Report, pp. 22 and 31. 


—— 
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ing the first six months of benefit only one in twelve of the 37,424 
disallowed claims was appealed.24_ Although unionists complained 
to me that the process of appeal is slow and difficult, they appear 
satisfied with the constitution of the courts and with the essential 
justice of the decisions. The cost of administration is not ex- 
pected to exceed 10 per cent of the receipts from employers and’ 
workers.*? Figures are not yet available which show its actual 
amount. 

Although the act is essentially a measure to relieve the unem- 
ployed, it also seeks to prevent unemployment by offering slight 
financial inducements for the regularization of industry. A refund 
of 3 shillings is made to employers for each workman for whom 
forty-five weekly contributions have been made in the course of 
the year. This is at once an effort to induce employers to retain 
their workmen, and a means by which the premium of the steady 
establishments is reduced below the flat rate.2* Another device to 
the same end is the remission of the contributions of employers and 
workers when the employer systematically works short time during 
a period of trade depression, instead of dismissing part of his 
force.2* On the other hand, casual labor is penalized through higher 
contributions; thus for one day’s work, 1 penny is due from both 
employer and worker; for two days’ work, 2 pence; and for three 
days’ work, 24%4 pence, which is the regular rate for a week.”* If, 
however, the employer engages his casual labor from the labor ex- 
change, the employment of six different men on the six working 
days is reckoned as the employment of one man for a week.”® The 
advantage of this arrangement to the workmen is apparent, for it 
gathers the individual reserve of many firms into one central pool at 
the labor exchange . The possible future effects of these preventive 
measures cannot be foretold upon the basis of the first two years’ 
operation, when manufacturers were exceptionally prosperous. The 
absence of pressure may possibly account for the employers’ belief 
that these inducements to prevent unemployment are too slight to 
produce any great effect. 


2 First Annual Report, p. 32. 
= Act of 1911, §80. 

* Act of 1911, §94; 1914, §5. 

* Act of 1914, $7. 

* Act of 1911, Eighth schedule. 
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The most far reaching provision of the act authorizes the in- 
surance officer to test the ability of a man to work if he is unable to 
keep a job because of lack of skill; and further empowers him to 
afford training which will bring the requisite skill.°% This pro- 
vision, however, has not been put in operation. 

The act is perhaps unique for its refunding to insured workmen 
of the age of sixty, who have made 500 contributions to the fund, 
the amount by which their contributions have exceeded the benefits 
received, together with compound interest at 214 per cent a year.** 
Under these conditions, the inducement to malinger is decreased, and 
the unemployment fund becomes a savings bank to the steady 
worker. I was told that this provision has decreased the hostility 
of the better workmen to the act, since their contributions are not 
lost to them. It is not yet known what the results of the refund 
will be, since the clause is as yet substantially inoperative.”® 

As an American student of the act, I was particularly impressed 
by the degree of cooperation with the trade unions. Under section 
105 of the act, “an association of workmen” which pays out-of- 
work benefit to its members in an insured trade may make an ar- 
rangement with the board of trade to enable the association to 
pay state benefit to its members, with a refund from the state of 
three-fourths of the amount so paid out, provided that the union 
pays a benefit equal to one-third of the state benefit.*° A refund is 
made only for those claims which would have been allowed if 
payment had been “direct” through the labor exchange. This com- 
plicates the administration slightly, for the local exchange, after 
it has received its authorization to pay, must then notify the union 
secretary, who actually pays the benefit. At first difficulties were 
encountered, for the warm-hearted branch secretaries thought that 
they could pay the state benefit with the same freedom with which 
they were accustomed to pay out union benefits; as a result, pay- 
ments were made with an unjustified expectation of refund, and 
consequent disappointment. It also not infrequently happened that 
the inability to obtain all the expected refund was attributable to 
the poor bookkeeping of the unions, which did not pass the govern- 
ment auditor. In addition, many of the unions complain that the 
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act has given them no authority and that the administrative work 
has entailed extra expense for which they receive no compensation. 
The conference of the Labour party in February, 1914, demanded 
that a grant be made to the unions to cover these administrative 
expenses. On the other hand, the union support of the act is 
shown in their continued agitation that the act be extended to in- 
clude all trades within the compulsory provisions. 

Up to July, 1913, 105 associations with 539,775 members had 
entered into these arrangements, and of these the president of the 
board of trade stated that twenty-one unions, with a membership 
of 86,000, had begun to make provision for unemployment in- 
surance since the passing of the act. Thus compulsory insurance 
has stimulated voluntary insurance. 

It was expected that trade unions would reduce their rates of 
contributions to their own out-of-work benefits by the 234 pence 
which their members contributed to the state scheme, and that the 
unions would gain by the contributions of employers and state, to. 
the amount of 4 shillings 1 penny out of each 7 shillings of benefit.** 
As far as I was able to ascertain, this has not occurred. Instead, 
the unions continue their own rate of benefits, with some slight 
modifications, and merely add the state benefit “when due.” The 
individual members have benefited and not the union treasury. 

The act has gone outside the insured trades and aims to en- 
courage voluntary insurance in all trades by its offer of a subsidy of 
one-sixth of the out-of-work benefits paid out by any association 
of workmen in any trade, provided benefit does not exceed 17 
shillings a week.®? In practice, 103 unions have entered into ar- 
rangements under the two sections, 105 and 106, thus gaining the 
advantage of the 7 shilling state benefit, and claiming a refund of 
one-sixth of the union out-of-work benefit. During the first year’s 
operation 172 unions, with a membership of 376,041 in noninsured 
trades, had made arrangements to gain this subsidy. In each case 
the union must certify that unemployment has not been connected 
with a trade dispute, and allow the government to audit the books 
of the unemployment fund. The government grant for this is made 
by Parliament and does not come from the unemployment fund 
built up by the contributions of employers and workers, Unions 
are finding some difficulty in claiming the refund where their ac- 


"Carr, Garnett and Taylor, National Insurance, 4th edition, p. 384. 
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counting cannot be accepted by the government auditors. Although 
the aim of this subsidy is to encourage trade union insurance, promi. 
nent trade union secretaries doubt if it is large enough to make in- 
surance possible in the weaker unions, or in those of poorly paid 
trades. As far as known to the board of trade, only three of the 
associations which have taken advantage of this section have ini- 
tiated their out-of-work benefit since the act came into operation, 
and the board is unable to say how far the prospect of state aid 
was an inducement.** 

Under the special conditions brought on by the war, the pees of 
trade has made arrangements to increase this subsidy by an “emer- 
gency grant,” upon the conditions (1) that the association is suf- 
fering from abnormal unemployment; (2) that the association is 
not paying more than 17 shillings benefit, including the state 7 shil- 
lings; and (3) that the association will impose special levies upon 
its employed members. The following is the scale of subsidy in 
proportion to benefit given and levy imposed :** 


Maximum Rate of Unemployment Rate of Weekly Levy Required to 
Benefit Paid by Association Obtain Emergency Grant of 
One-sixth of ' One-third of 
benefit benefit 
NOt more wthan its ian aot eee eee cere 3d 6d 
Notumorey thane 155 x tasaricans eieataccten 2d 4d 
INOL sMmOTepthatin T3Sce skits (cairns atthe aaa aks 1d 2d 


Thus far we have been concerned with the practical operation of 
the unemployment insurance act, and have disregarded the under- 
lying problems which faced the British legislators and which they 
have solved so successfully. The first difficulty encountered is the 
fact that, in any scheme of insurance embracing large numbers of 
workmen, the steady workers pay for their irregular comrades, and 
that the contributions from the trades with low unemployment rate 
subsidize the more seasonal industries. If insurance is to be the 
method, the first difficulty cannot be escaped. With regard to the 
second, if detailed figures were available showing the unemploy- 
ment percentage in various trades, it would be preferable to vary 
the weekly premium in accordance with the risk of the trade. The 
British actuaries who made the estimate upon which the act is based 
found that available data of union unemployment were not ade- 
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quate to justify individualized rates for each trade.** In the ab- 
sence of reliable figures the only course was to adopt, at least for 
the time being, the policy of a flat rate contribution for all workers 
in all trades. This was done and power was given to the board of 
trade to vary the rates, after seven years’ experience has been 
gained, either by a uniform revision, or by a revision for any one 
trade in which the previous contribution was inadequate or more 
than adequate.*® 

The second problem is that of maintaining neutrality between em- 
ployer and worker. It is obviously unfair to compel the employer 
to contribute to the unemployment fund if it is to be used to subsi- 
dize workmen on strike; it is equally unjust to compel workers to 
accept jobs vacant because of a strike, on penalty of being dis- 
qualified from benefit. Equally vital, though no less difficult, are 
the questions involved in defining unemployment. The employer 
may reasonably ask if workmen who are discharged because of 
insubordination, drunkenness, or who leave of their own free will, 
are to reap the benefits of the employers’ contributions. With equal 
concern the unions may ask if men who are discharged in slack 
time, or who leave because the foreman is tyrannous or in an effort 
to get better wages or hours, should be deprived of benefit. A no 
less difficult set of problems is involved in the necessity of meeting 
certain union demands. The union will rightly claim a share in the 
administration of these new benefits. It is a nice question of or- 
ganization, so to apportion the responsibilities that unions will be 
contented with their share, and that employers may not reasonably 
fear union dominance. In my estimation one of the most noteworthy 
aspects of the act is the extent of cooperation involved with trade 
unions in accepting union standards, and the success with which 
the neutrality between employer and worker has been maintained. 

During the two and a half years of operation, the act has done 
what it was expected to do; it has been found possible to define the 
insured trades, to pay benefit to the unemployed workmen within 
these trades, and to make a saving on the actuarial estimate. The 
accumulation of a surplus at the close of the first year is due in 
part to the phenomenally low rate of unemployment during the 
first year, which colors all the facts revealed by the early experience, 
and which should constantly be borne in mind in estimating the 
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value of the first year’s success. The actuarial basis cannot be con- 
sidered a final success until the act has been tested by a period of 
trade depression. The board of trade has found it possible to co- 
operate with the unions and to win the support of the Labour party 
for the scheme, so that, notwithstanding relatively minor criticism, 
the party is agitating for the extension of the compulsory provis- 
ions so that all trades may be included. Furthermore, the existence 
of compulsory insurance does not seem to have weakened the move- 
ment for voluntary insurance, but, on the contrary, to have given 
it a new impetus, especially within the insured trades, The corner 
stones upon which the present and future success of the act rests 
are the existence of an efficient system of labor exchanges, and of 
a sane trade union movement with which it is possible for a gov- 
ernment to cooperate without calling forth just opposition from 
employers. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Wa ter L. Sears, Superintendent, Public Employment Bureau of 
the City of New York: Public employment bureaus were first es- 
tablished in Europe more than fifty years ago, and are now in 
operation under government control in more than fifteen foreign 
countries. They were first established in this country in the state 
of Ohio in an attempt to do away with the unscrupulous private 
employment agencies. Seventy-five cities located in more than 
twenty-five states, besides Canada, the Hawaiian and Philippine Is- 
lands and Porto Rico, now have these bureaus under government 
jurisdiction. 

The general impression prevalent in this country relative to these 
bureaus is bad, for obvious reasons. Wherever these bureaus have 
been successful and accomplished what their friends desired, it 
has been due to the fact that they have been accessibly located, run 
on strictly business lines, free from political influence, highly or- 
ganized and efficiently managed. They have not been used as a 
dumping ground for the “down and outs” of the community. They 
have not been and should not be, considered as a charity in any 
sense of the word, no more than our public libraries and schools. 
It should be remembered that their chief function is to act as an 
agent of the employer and employee in an honest endeavor to find 
suitable help for the former, and employment for the latter. The 
employer usually states in his order for help just what he desires, 
and it is the duty of the public employment bureau to comply with 
that request as nearly as possible. The employer has the final say 
as to whom will be employed; the bureau has little to say in the 
matter. The employer’s confidence in many of these bureaus has 
been lost, for the reason that the service has not been satisfactory ; 
he has been imposed upon. The ordinary employer may be willing 
to contribute generously to charity, but when it comes to the matter 
of whom he shall employ he properly insists upon prompt service 
and competent, reliable and temperate help, the best he can obtain 
for the consideration he has to offer. It is human nature the 
world over to want to “buy in the lowest market and to sell in the 
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highest market.” This is particularly true of the “labor market.” 
The success of these offices depends upon the “quality of service 
rendered to the employing public.” Without the patronage of 
the employers, which can be obtained and retained only by giving a 
quality of service equal to the best they can obtain elsewhere, no 
office could survive. This point is absolutely vital if success 
is to be obtained. 

I do not believe in advisory committees or councils to advise and 
cooperate with the management, except possibly where the officials 
have had no experience in the work. 

The public employment bureau should be accessibly located, 
lighted, well-ventilated, and be provided with sufficient equipment 
and furtds by which properly to serve its patrons. The merit system 
should prevail in the matter of appointments to the staff, and each 
member should be courteous, patient, sympathetic, with a pleasing 
personality and ample knowledge of human nature. Proper records 
should also be kept, not only for use in the work of the bureau, 
but to show to those who are responsible for the enforcement of 
the law and for appropriations. Sufficient funds should also be 
provided with which to give the office practical, prudent publicity. 
This is absolutely necessary if the office is to become favorably and 
properly known to the employing public. 7 

Judicious cooperation should be had with all individuals and 
organizations interested in the intelligent placement of labor, but 
in no case with a fee agency, unless such agency agrees in advance 
to waive the fee, and then only with a reputable agency. | 

Handicapped cases, and those sent to the bureau by public bene- 
factors, can be handled to a limited extent. In all such cases, the 
employer should be made aware of all the conditions regarding 
the applicant. Care should be exercised so that employers may 
not be imposed upon. 

I have persistently and repeatedly advised that all churches, fra- 
ternal associations and other organizations having committees on 
unemployment centralize the demand for labor at the government 
bureau or clearing house. By this method much of the confusion 
and duplication could be eliminated. In the absence of reliable in- 
formation, both the employer and employee are bewildered in not 
knowing where to obtain suitable help or employment. The gov- 
ernment bureau can render a disinterested and impartial service 
free to all. 
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If they were properly conducted, and the management fully under- 
stood their duty to the community that they are to.serve, every mem- 
ber of society would be better off for such institutions. 

There is ample room and opportunity for highly specialized 
private employment agencies. The unscrupulous private agency 
may have cause to fear the government bureau, but no well-con- 
ducted and properly managed private employment agency need have 
any fear of the public bureau. 

Fads and theories should not enter into the administration of the 
public employment bureau. We should be practical in all that 
we do, and adopt only such methods as have been tried and found 
absolutely practical. Obviously, proper blanks and forms are es- 
sential by which to keep proper records. We believe that we have 
such blanks in the New York City Public Employment Bureau. 

The following data represent the total operations of the New 
York city office for the first five weeks (twenty-nine days) of its 
existence: 


Male Female Total 
1. Labor demand 
(Help wanted) 
No. of employer’s applications .... A24 
No. of persons called for .......... 385 337 722 
2. Labor supply 
(Situations wanted) 


No. of office registrations ........ 9,208 1,281 10,489 

No. of positions offered .......... 308 266 664. 

3. Positions reported filled ...............- 117 75 192 
Pm NV ALIVC MOLI ais seia\s oisioze ole atest alisteis is aie, «aie 5,055 757 5,012 
OLEISTMD OMe aw as As oop ca aisle eis ioers ce 4,153 524 4,077 

MM TEI ZT MEIC? aterae es sia eels Ae tslctei es, ale ole «(seis 6,173 921 7,034 
TAN 5 son PRO OS Dn EOD Oe CC 2,495 360 2,855 

Rye LOMES ES ue eine crotch ira. d. wlooseusssis avs 4,0 sig. ate oa 363 I 364 


Mary Van Kteeck, Secretary, Committee on Women’s Work, 
Russell Sage Foundation: We are all expecting a great deal from 
the public employment agencies in the way of exact and specific 
information about the industries which lay their workers off at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, and about the fluctuations in employment. 
We all know, however, that unless the record system of employment 
agencies provides for this special gathering of information we are 
all going to be very much disappointed. I would like to ask Mr. 
Barnes whether he thinks our hopes are justified on the basis of 
records now to be had in public employment agencies? 
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Mr. Barnes: Do I understand that you wish to know whether 
the records at present used in the best employment offices would 
show about seasonal work, etc.? 


Miss VAN KLEEcK: I have been a good deal disappointed per- 
sonally in looking over records in some of the employment agencies. 
I want to know whether there is anything in the organization of a 
bureau which would prevent securing the exact and specific informa- 
tion on those points, or whether the employment agents are generally 
feeling that they must meet a practical situation in a practical way, 
and can gather the statistics required. 


Mr. Barnes: I would say in answer that we are in that field in 
a state of compromise. We are not as yet prepared fully to furnish 
statistics. The information which first will have to be gathered 
will be largely that necessary for the working of the office. As I 
said here before to-day, we have not a trained set of workers for 
these offices as yet. How are you going to gather these statistics 
with people who have never been in an employment office before? 
How many people know anything about employment offices, or have 
ever looked an applicant squarely in the face and tried to judge 
whether he could fill the job which was in hand to offer? 


Miss Van KieEck: But do the records provide specifically for 
a statement of the details of the last job a man has held? 


Mr. BARNES: On the records which I have just had printed for 
the state of New York, a special point is made of the time a man has 
been employed, and the time that a man has held his last job, and 
these will be noted the first thing. The record states that a man 
shall give as a reference his last employer, and how long he has 
worked for that man. 


Miss VAN KiLEEcK: May I ask Mr. Sears whether this is the 
case in his bureau? 


Mr. SEARS: Perhaps I should first explain our method of receiv- 
ing applications for employment. We register all applicants for 
employment, who call at the office, on a registry slip. First we ask 
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the applicant to sign his name in full on the lower section of the 
blank. This is done for two reasons: (1) because after signing 
his name he feels that he is under obligation to tell the truth; (2) 
because in that way we get the name spelled correctly. The rest of 
the blank is filled out by the clerk receiving the application. By 
looking at the blank you will observe that related questions are 
grouped together; most of the questions are answered by a check 
mark. We obtain the applicant’s name, address, and borough or 
. municipality, and also telephone number of certain classes of help; 
age, conjugal condition, religion (which is not obligatory), and 
whether the applicant lives at home or boards out; occupation de- 
sired, years and months’ experience in such occupation, wages 
acceptable, and whether he is willing to accept employment out of 
town, language spoken, color or race, length of residence in the 
United States, state and city; by whom sent to the bureau, cause of 
unemployment (the clerk endeavors to classify this answer under a 
definite standard cause of unemployment), number of months un- 
employed during the past twelve months, number of dependents, 
symbol of clerk receiving the application, and date of its receipt. On 
the back of this registry slip we endeavor to obtain references from 
the last two employers, written, if possible, and the duration of em- 
ployment by such employers; failing in that, we endeavor to get two 
references from other responsible persons. A record is made on 
the back of this registry slip showing the prospective employer’s 
number and name, date on which the applicant is sent to such em- 
ployer, and a symbol indicating whether the applicant has been hired 
or not. On our new blanks I contemplate adding whether or not the 
applicant is a unionist, also rating 1, 2 or 3 on personality and edu- 
cation. All of this information is more or less important from an 
employment office standpoint. I fully realize the importance of 
obtaining additional information from which to make studies with a 
- view to regularizing employment and for other reasons. None of 
this information is taken under oath, but it is believed to be sub- 
stantially correct. .The highly skilled applicant will not submit to 
much questioning, but I would not object to the addition to those 
already on the blank of other questions from which studies may be 
made, and would be pleased to receive suggestions in regard to the 
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Miss VAN Kieeck: Then you do not ask the last business, 
necessarily ? 


Mr. Sears: No, we do not always ask the kind of business in 
which the applicant was last engaged. Only the names of two ref- 
erences, as previously stated, are required. 


PETER J. Brapy, Secretary, Allied Printing Trades Council, New 
York: Just one more question: Is it the policy of any state em- 
ployment bureau, in case of a strike, to give the applicants for 
work full information on the new wages which may prevail, and the 
new conditions that may exist? . 


Mr. Sears: In all labor troubles the office maintains absolute 
neutrality, as Mr. Barnes has said. We endeavor to have the 
unions inform the bureau promptly of any labor difficulty. When 
we learn of any, we take the order for help in the regular way, but 
inform the applicant of the conditions, and when this is done he 
usually declines to accept; but if he should decide to accept, we stamp 
on the card of introduction “There is a strike on at this establish- 
ment.” When the applicant is fully informed of all conditions, very 
few are willing to accept. This policy, followed for more than 
eight years at the state free employment office at Boston, was found 
to be satisfactory to organized labor, and from memory I would 
say that not more than twenty-five places were filled by strike- 
breakers in the eight years’ operation of the office. 


Mr. Brapy: But is the information given that the people who 
have gone out on strike have done so because of the desire for 
shorter hours and better wages? 


Mr. Barnes: I believe the New York law would cover what you 
are asking. If an employer should send to a New York office for 
help, and there should be a labor disturbance of any kind, there is 
a regulation that he make a full statement of what that trouble is. 
Then it is our duty to notify the workers that this statement has 
been sent in to us and to ask them to make their. statement. Then 
the statement of the employer and the statement of the workers 
are posted up in the office, side by side. The rest of the procedure 
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is just as Mr. Sears has described. But for the full information of 
every one. concerned, the statement of both sides is posted right 
there in the office. 


Mr. Brapy: That is in regard to New York. But is this the 
practice at present .wherever these employment bureaus are in 
operation ? 


Mr. Barnes: In Illinois, for instance, the law in the beginning 
stated that the public employment offices could not send men to 
take the place of strikers, but the employers made a fight on that 
clause and it was declared unconstitutional. In the amended law 
it was made just as in the New York law, under which there is a 
statement allowed from both sides, which is supposed to be posted 
up. In a recent investigation of the Illinois employment offices’ I 
found out that in threé instances they were run by labor men, and 
I am very sure that there is strict impartiality there. In the other 
offices I visited they told me that they always followed the rule of 
the law. In Indiana there is nothing in the law on this question, 
but they claimed to me that they were strictly impartial. In Missouri 
it is the same. 


Marcarett A. Hoszs, American Association on Unemployment: 
While it is true that many difficulties are encountered in providing 
special public work for the unemployed in times of business depres- 
sion, yet such work has been started this winter more widely than is 
perhaps generally realized. Newspaper clippings from all parts of 
the country show that last winter only about half a dozen cities 
offered work to the unemployed. Dayton, Ohio, Kansas City, Port- 
land, Oregon and San Francisco gave a few men a chance to break 
rock at 75 cents or $1 a day. Many would not take this work and 
on the whole it was not very successful. Duluth pointed the way 
to more effective methods by having several sewers built during the 
winter by the unemployed. 

_This winter, however, fifty or more representative communi- 
ties in twenty-six states all over the country have actually under way 
public work for the unemployed, and in many more cities such 
action has been urged. The scope of the work varies all the way 
from the $1,500,000 bond issue in Detroit to the action of the coroner 
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in Peoria, Illinois. This gentleman offered to help the unemployed 
by placing them on his juries, six men at a time, at the rate of $1 
and a dinner for each case. 

Most of the work provided consists of grading, road making, park 
improvements, sewer building, or laying water and gas pipe. Port- 
land, Oregon, and Seattle, Washington, have arranged for a consid- 
erable amount of work in clearing land outside the city. San Diego, 
California, has had for three years a municipal farm where thirty 
men at a time are taken for ten days each. They are given board 
and lodging and 50 cents a day. The men have been almost ail 
casual laborers, some under suspended sentences from the police 
court, yet they have worked well and the plan has even been a 
financial success. 

All letters received from the officials in charge of these public 
works for the unemployed consider them successful. “The city 
with the expenditure of $7,000 has been able to accomplish work 
which would otherwise have cost in the neighborhood of $14,000,” 
“We desire to compliment the workmen for their industry. Many 
of them are unused to outdoor labor, but all of them worked faith- 
fully and well,” are some of the expressions received. 

One city official summed up the advantages of public work for the 
unemployed in these words: “It would be a much wiser policy for 
the community to supply work at fair wages in times of industrial 
depression than to dole out public relief to able bodied men—better 
for the community and better for the men.” 
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Two of the big distinct movements which have recently 
emerged from the heterogeneous strivings for social justice of 
the past five years in America are centered about the problems 
of unemployment and the minimum wage. This report is an 
attempt in a small way to bridge the gap between the two move- 
ments and to show the relation of one to the other in so far as 
they are concerned with women in industry. 

In this investigation, as in many others, material of value was 
at hand in voluminous printed reports. But the bits of in- 
formation on the particular topic under consideration were 
scattered and elusive. By bringing together in convenient form 
the main existing facts and by analyzing them for purposes of 
comparison, their true significance is brought out. The analysis 
of conditions has been confined mainly to irregular employment 
over a yearly period; no comparisons for long periods of time 
have been attempted in this report. 

The three main sources from which the greater part of the 
material for this report has been ferreted out are the searching 
investigations made during the past few years by the United 
States Bureau of Labor, the Massachusetts Minimum Wage 
Commission, and the Factory Investigating Commission of New 
York State. For the painstaking examination of these and 
numerous scattering articles and reports cordial acknowledg- 
ment is here made to Miss Margarett Hobbs who has assisted at 
every step in the preparation of this report. 
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THE RELATION OF IRREGULAR EMPLOYMENT 
TO THE LIVING WAGE FOR WOMEN 


I. INTRODUCTORY SUMMARY 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


In the discussion of the legal minimum wage for women, pro- 
vided for by nine states in 1912 and 1913, practically all of the 
emphasis thus far has been placed upon only one of the two 
essential factors, namely the rate of pay. Almost no attention 
has been given to the other equally important factor, namely 
the regularity of employment. Both factors must be taken into 
consideration if the working woman is to receive a “living 
wage.” 

All minimum wage rates so far established in this country 
have been weekly rates based upon the necessary cost of living 
per week. Such wage awards therefore really set rates per hour. 
In effect they say, ““ You may have a living wage for each hour 
you work, but if you have no work you must get along the best 
you can.” For the awards make no allowance for short time em- 
ployment. To establish rates which will take unemployment 
into account is admittedly a difficult problem. But in at least 
one country this need has been recognized and effectively dealt 
with. 

Mr. Justice Higgins of the Australian Commonwealth Arbi- 
tration Court recently had before him a case involving a mini- 
mum wage for dock and wharf laborers. He refused to con- 
sider the loosely made statements concerning weekly wages and 
took as his basis for discussion annual earnings. The Justice 
said ‘“ The vital facts of the position are that the work is casual 
and uncertain, that jobs are short and that the necessities of the 
man and his dependents are certain, continuous and incessant. 
There is nearly every day a surplus of men seeking employment 
at most wharves. * * * It is lamentable that so many lusty 
men, in the prime of life, should have to stand about idle wait- 
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ing for jobs. The frequent bouts of idleness must often lead to 
bad habits, and to loss of muscular condition. There is a 
tremendous waste of potential human energy involved. The 
men serve the public by waiting for ships, and they are entitled 
at least to food, clothes, and shelter for themselves and depend- 
ents during the whole time of this service. If people expect 
cabmen to be ready for a call on the stand, they must pay an 
extra rate to cover the time lost in waiting. It would be absurd 
to say, as has been urged here, that the obligation of the master 
ceases with the actual physical exertion, for ‘ they also serve who 
only stand and wait.’ ” 

The justice found that the men got about 30 hours of work 
per week taking slack and busy seasons together. The mini- 
mum cost of living was found to be 51s. a week; at 1s. 9d. an 
hour for 30 hours a man would receive 52s. 6d. per week. The 
rate therefore of 1s. 9d. per hour was fixed upon with time and 
a half for overtime. This reward is provisional and can be re- 
vised as soon as the employers “set their house in order” and 
devise some means whereby more steady work will be provided. 

The need of correlating a wage award with the number of 
hours during which work can reasonably be expected has been 
recognized by a few English writers, also. Mrs. Hubback writ- 
ing in the New Statesman for February 21, 1914 (Supplement 
p. 111) says “rates, whether time or piece, mean nothing till we 
know the average received during the year.” In the same jour- 
nal for June 6, 1914 (p. 264) it is stated that if the employers 
refuse to change their system of employment! they ‘“ must be 
compelled, by the extension of the Trade Boards Act or by some 
other administrative machinery to pay a rate of wages which 
will assure to all * * * whose services are required at one 
time or another a rate of wages indubitably sufficient to provide 
a tolerable living wage.” Again and again when legislation has 
been proposed which would interfere with the “individual free- 
dom” of the employer the cry has been raised that if we inter- 
fere with industry we are injuring the workman since he is de- 
pendent on the industry for his livelihood. In brief “we will 
take care of our workmen.” But what becomes of the employer’s 


See also, p. 310. 
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responsibility for his employees when orders for his wares are 
irregular or times are bad? It appears that some employers at 
least feel responsible only when it is convenient or profitable for 
them, for at other times we read “factory closed indefinitely,” 

ing hatMimeor W,000-workerstaid oft? 
The importance of regular work has also been recognized in  ) 


America. The Massachuse Commission of 1911 said “‘ Regu- / 


mpl vit er as a living wagé 


It presents another problem but_yet one inextricably bound Up seme 
ith the question of what ate 


or ‘ mills 


more than an hour rate. “ Any minimum wage finding which 
stops with merely naming a minimum Keuxly rate merely looks 
well on paper, but accomplishes no actual result beyond a some- 
what pale moral effect.’” 
eg It Must be obvious, therefore, to all thoughtful students of the 
problem that if we seriously desire to secure for working women 
a living wage we must either (1) grant them a wage rate suf- 
ficiently high to cover periods of unavoidable unemployment or 
(2) devise some method whereby fairly steady employment will 
be supplied. Some system of. unemployment insurance might 
also well be considered in this connection. The problem is a 
ifficult one and invites the serious attention of those interested 
the 


working women. 


Tue Economic HELPLESSNESS OF WOMEN 


The position of women in respect to the problem of unemploy- 
ment is one of peculiar helplessness. The entire industrial situa- 
tion for them is beclouded by the tradition of their economic de- 
pendence. The right to a just and full compensation for one’s 
labor regardless of questions of dependency is not yet universally, 
accepted. Perhaps unconsciously the employer is influenced by 
this belief that women do not seriously desire permanent employ- 
ment. He therefore frequently maintains toward female em- 
ployees an attitude of irresponsibility. This belief is aggravated 


1 Report of the Massachusetts Commission on Minimum Wage Boards, 1912, 


p. 162. 
2 Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission, Bulletin No. 3, p. 28. 
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by the fact that many working girls themselves look forward to 
marriage and withdrawal from industry within a few years and 
therefore do not have a strong incentive to strive for steady perma- 
nent work. 

Irresponsibility on the part of both the employer and the em- 
ployee is accentuated by the present unregulated system of em- 
ployment found in most industrial establishments, and also by the 
very nature of women’s work. In the first place it is very largely 
in seasonal trades, and in most of these we find a constant flux of 
workers, employed here or there for a few days or weeks and then 
passing on to the next job. In the confectionery and the paper 
box industries in New York City in 1913, for instance, the State 
Factory Investigating Commission says in its report, that three 
times as many people as the firms ordinarily employ at any one 
time, entered and left the industry during the year. This great 
shifting army is in no position to care for itself during periods 
of idleness by saving money, for wages in this unskilled group 
are notoriously low, and indeed there is ample evidence that but 
few working women receive wages sufficiently high to justify 
saving. Moreover, very few women belong to trade unions or 
benefit organizations of any sort. But even among the more highly 
skilled organized women the percentage of unemployment is very 
great, running in New York as high as 12 per cent. at the end of 
March, 1912, and 6 per cent. at the end of September, 1912. 

Women workers, too, as a class are especially immobile. The 
majority of women workers are young and many of them live 
with their families. Numbers of the older women are struggling 
to support their children or to help in maintaining the family life. 
In any case, it is very difficult for them to move from town to 
town to secure work, and in the case of the younger girls, at least, 
it is obviously highly undesirable for them to leave the shelter 
and protection of their families. These peculiar disadvantages 
besetting the woman in industry make the problem of regular 
employment and a living wage an unusually serious and difficult 
one. Any solution must necessarily be preceded by a careful 
analysis and understanding of the real elements which go to make 
up this problem of assuring a real living wage to the woman 
worker who is not only poorly paid but is also irregularly em- 
ployed. 
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Kinps or [Rrequtar Work 


Lhe problem of unemployment is so complex that one’s im- 
pressions become almost kaleidoscopic. If the point of view is 
turned ever so little, behold, one has an entirely new picture to 
study and analyze. It is not the purpose of this report, however, 
to add new material on the extent of unemployment, but rather 
to analyze and present in more detail that special picture which 
shows the effect of irregular employment upon the income of 
women workers. 

Irregular work is of several varieties. Most obvious is that 
complete loss of work occurring when an employee is dropped 
entirely from the pay-roll of an establishment. Such unemploy- 
ment means the stopping of all income and the discouraging — 
often heartbreaking — task of searching for a new job. At other 
times the employees are only temporarily “laid off.” One de- 
partment may be closed for a short time, or perhaps the entire 
establishment shuts down for a few days or weeks. Such periods 
of irregular work often extending over several months, are usu- 
ally accompanied by a great deal of “short time” work — that 
is, employees may be retained on the pay-roll but have work for 
only a few hours a day with two or three days a week entirely 
unemployed. Thus a worker who averages $7 or $8 a week may 
earn during these months only $4 or $3 or even $2 a week. Not 
only does this wage loss occur with piece workers but it affects 
with almost equal force, time workers. It is this “ short time” 
work which plays havoc with the annual income of the steady 
worker and which is seldom, if ever, balanced by the short period 
of overtime work and increased earnings. For example, Katia, 
a skilled garment operative, had no work at all for two months and 
a half during the year. But out of the remaining nine months and 
a half she had only three months of full-time work. During the 
other six and a half months she never worked more than five days 
a week and sometimes as little as two days. 

Again, firms sometimes make a practice of retaining as many 
of their workers as possible during the dull season but reducing 
the rate of pay in place of “laying off” the employees. Both 
short time and a lower rate of pay reduced earnings in the case 
of a rose-maker in an artificial flower establishment, cited by Miss 
Van Kleeck. This girl “who earned $9 a week in the busy season 
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was employed through the dull summer months, but she worked 
only three days a week with half pay, except for an occasional 
week when more orders were received. Even then she was paid 
$2 less than in the winter for a full week’s work, a premium to 
the firm for not ‘ laying her off.’ ” ? 

It is apparent that the woman industrial worker loses for prac- 
tically every moment when she is not employed, even though she 
is idle through no fault of her own. This unique method of wage 
payment for the factory girl is quite in contrast with methods of 
wage payment among other classes of workers. Salaried workers, 
for instance, such as stenographers, clerks, agents, social workers, 
teachers, are paid a certain amount for a given period of time, 
usually a year or sometimes a number of months, during which 
time there may be many idle hours without affecting the income. 
Even salesgirls, paid by the week, often have periods of idleness 
during a day for which they do not lose in wages. Still another 
varied group of workers, practically paid by the piece, includes 
public chauffeurs, cab drivers, waiters, most lawyers and phy- 
sicians. Such workers are employed and paid for a specific job. 
But fortunately for them their prices are adjusted, not only to the 
degree of skill involved, but also to the fact that employment is 
not continuous. We often rebel at the high fee of the cab driver 
or the doctor, and fail to realize that in addition to skill we are 
paying for the unemployed time of the man or woman. In con- 
trast with these classes of workers the factory girl is paid prac- 
tically for only the minutes when she is working. Even in laun- 
dries where work is fairly steady, time clocks are being installed, 
the workers sent off if they finish a few minutes early and corre- 
sponding deductions from their wages made.” 

So serious is the need of a steady income that even many of 
those who have received industrial training in certain lines of 
employment have been compelled to give up their chosen work 
for something that offered a more steady income. Miss Oden- 
crantz writing in the Survey for May 1, 1909, (p. 202) states 
that one-quarter of 420 girls who had graduated from a trade 
school had left the trades for which they were trained because 


1 “Artificial Flower Makers,” Mary Van Kleeck, p. 43. 


2 Report of the Massachusetts Commission on Minimum Wage Boards, 1912, 
p. 155. 
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their employment was too irregular, and turned to others whose 
only common element was that of greater steadiness of employ- 
ment. For instance, Elizabeth and her sister Emily made chil- 
dren’s dresses for several years. In busy times they could earn 
from $6 to $9 a week, but when the slack season came they made 
only $3 or $4 and wasted much time waiting for work. They 
were usually laid off after Christmas for about three weeks and 
for several months in the summer. Since the mother was a widow 
and it was necessary for the girls to keep up the home, both finally 
turned to telephone operating, where each has steady work at 
$7 a week. Elizabeth said: “ Dressmaking is a nice trade, and 
may be all right for other girls, but I have to support myself and 
make more than pin money. I can’t afford to stay home three or 
four months every year.”’ 

In brief, then, we demand that the factory girl be on hand 
the moment she is “wanted,” but the time she wastes waiting to 
be “wanted” is usually not cared for in any way nor are any 
steps taken as a rule to reduce this waiting period to a minimum. 
This unjust and unsocial policy tells its story in the anaemic and 
under-nourished girl, the aS girl, the criminal girl and at 
times in the girl “ gone wrong.” 


ANNUAL INCOMES 


This study of the actual incomes of working women brings out 
clearly the indisputable fact that “rate of pay” is but little in- 
dication of income. And this applies not alone to those younger 
“irregular” workers as yet unskilled and undisciplined who 
suffer from lack of work and low earnings, but it is found that 
for trained and experienced workers also, the actual income falls 
from 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. below the possible income based 
on “rate of pay.” It is practically impossible for eee usual 
official statistics of “days in operation yearly” or “ average 
number employed by months” to reveal this situation, but it is 
clearly seen in the more intensive investigations, Saeece when 
the total numbers employed each month are compared with the 
total amounts paid out in wages each month. The totals for each 
week bring out the contrast even more clearly. In the paper box 
industry in New York City, during the year beginning Novem- 
ber, 1912, the difference between the largest and smallest num- 
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bers employed each month was only 8 per cent., but this rose to 
12 per cent. when weekly totals were compared. In contrast with 
this is the difference between the largest and smallest amounts 
paid out in wages. The difference in monthly wage totals was 15 
per cent., but this rose to 30 per cent. when weekly totals were 
compared. While, therefore, the numbers employed varied only 
12 per cent. from the busiest to the slackest week, the weekly 
wage totals varied 30 per cent., indicating that while many em- 
ployees were kept on the pay-roll their wages, through short-time 
work, were being reduced very much below normal. In the mak- 
ing of women’s clothing in New York City the difference in the 
average numbers employed in 1912 by months was 46 per cent., 
while the monthly wage variations rose to 60 per cent. In the 
confectionery industry in New York, during the year beginning 
September, 1912, the greatest weekly variation in numbers was 
25 per cent., whereas the corresponding variation in wages was 
35 per cent. 

Comparisons between actual and possible earnings, based on 
average weekly earnings and rate of pay, reinforce these facts. 
In the paper box industry in New York City, 94 per cent. of a 
selected group of 246 women working under conditions above the 
average earned less than their scheduled rate of pay. Out of this 
94 per cent., 62.1 per cent. fell more than 10 per cent. below their 
possible earnings for the period worked, and 41 per cent. fell more 
than 15 per cent. below. In the confectionery industry in a sim- 
ilarly selected group of 1,063 workers, 89.7 per cent. earned less 
than their scheduled rate of pay. Out of this 89.7 per cent., 63.4 
per cent. fell more than 10 per cent. below their possible earnings 
for the period worked, and 44.6 per cent. fell more than 15 per 
cent. below. The average loss in actual earnings compared with 
rates for both groups was approximately 15 per cent. 

An investigation by the Connecticut-Commission on the Condi- 
tions of Wage-Earning Women and Minors! showed that for 942 
females in the cotton industry the computed full time earnings 
were $9.17 while the average actual weekly earnings were only 
$8.05, a loss of 13.9 per cent.; in the silk industry for 1,175 fe 
males the corresponding figures were $7.40 and $6.26, a loss of 

1 Report of Feb. 4, 1913, pp. 67. 91, 153. 171, 200 
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18.2 per cent. ; in brass factories for 662 females, the figures were 
$7.87 and $6.89, a loss of 14.3 per cent.; in the hardware indus- 
try for 701 females the figures were $6.79 and $5.95, a loss of 
14.1 per cent.; in the metal trades for 2,541 females the figures 
were $7.41 and $6.50, a loss of 13.9 per cent. These results are 
taken from 50 factories in 14 localities, and the average actual 
weekly hours worked were 51 for all the industries except silk 
where the average hours were 50 per week, full time for most of 
these establishments being the legal 58 hours per week. 

For the year 1913 the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
reported that among organized women workers, where one would 
expect to find relatively good conditions, the possible annual earn~ 
ings averaged $483, while actual earnings fell to $429, a loss ot 
11.2 per cent. For all union garment workers including many 
women, the average loss was 15.7 per cent. Losses among un- 
organized workers would unquestionably be higher. 

In her study on “ The Living Wage for Women Workers,” 
Miss Bosworth found that the factory workers she studied had an 
average yearly income of “nominally ” $406.99. But they lost 
an average of nearly 13 per cent. from’“ slack work and no 
work,” or $52.88, reducing their average annual income in this 
way to $354.61. Miss Bosworth therefore concluded that “ the 
nominal rate is from 4 per cent. to 14 per cent. above the actual 
earnings.” However, this is an average for all trades; for those 
where considerable irregularity exists investigations show that at 
least 15 per cent. should be added to any wage rate in order to 
cover losses from short-time work. The alternative to this would 
be, of course, to make employment more regular and to consider 
some form of unemployment insurance. 

From the point of view of material values in dollars and cents, 
perhaps, the usual official wage statistics of “ averages” may be 
of value. But for the human being who must have clothing, 
shelter and a certain amount of food, if not the proverbial three 
square meals each day, the average wage or average loss of any 
group of workers has but little more meaning than “ rate of pay.” 
While group averages show wage losses of about 15 per cent., yet 
when the wages of individual girls are taken out of the statistical 
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mass, we frequently find variations for the time they are on the 
payroll, of 75 per cent. between the largest and smallest amounts 
received each week, with losses from possible earnings running as 
high as 35 per cent. Take the story of Tina, for instance. Tina 
was a machine operator in a clothing factory. During the busy 
seasons, her weekly wage averaged $7 or $8 a week. But in order 
to come up to this level she had to work overtime till 8 o’clock in 
the evening for two or three nights a week during the height of the 
season. And work was so. dull in the other half of the year, that 
her average weekly wage then fell to $3 or $3.50 a week and her 
total income for the year was only about $262.’ She lost during 
the year about a third of her full-time wage. Well may such a 
girl ask, “‘ What do I care if I average $6.12 a week for the year. 
If I have to live for seven or eight weeks in January, February 
or March on $4 or $3, or even $2 a week, with now and then 
nothing at all, how is it going to help me if I earn $8 or $10 for 
four or five weeks next November or December?”’ From the point 
of view of a living wage for the individual a certain steady income 
must be assured each week. With wages for the great majority 
too low to permit a margin for saving it otherwise becomes im- 
possible for a worker to plan wisely or to maintain her standard 
of self respect or efficiency. 


OVERTIME 


The facts invariably discovered in every industry make it 
impossible for anyone to say “‘ Well, after all they make as much 
by overtime work in the rush season as they lose in dull times.” 
In the first place, the amount of overtime is far less in actual 
hours than the amount of slack time; and what overtime there 
is, is not worked by the entire force. For example, only a third 
of the women employed in decorating glass worked any overtime 
at all, according to the federal investigation of 1907-8. The 
overtime worked by this minority of the employees occurred an 
average of thirteen times and was most often of two to four 
hours duration. Some forty hours of overtime yearly worked 
by a third of the women cannot bring in a return which will 


1““Making Both Ends Meet,” Sue Ainslee Clark and Edith Wyatt, p. 121. 
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make up for the entire closing of many glass factories during 
the two summer months—a sixth of the year. Then often 
there is no extra payment for the overtime of time workers. 
Salesgirls, for example, seldom get anything extra except “ sup- 
per money.” ‘Three-fifths of the Washington, D, C., factory 
girls, a government investigation in 1911 showed, were not paid 
for their after-hours work. Again the output of piece workers 
is very likely to fall off relatively, because they grow so tired 
during the long hours, that their gains are much less propor- 
tionally than their length of time at work would indicate. 

An instance of this last fact is a computation of the hourly 
wages of three piece-workers in a Milwaukee tannery. The 
women were paid bi-monthly, and their regular working hours 
during each fortnight were 120. One earned 18 cents an hour 
working full time, while working over time her hourly earnings 
fell as low as 12 cents. The hourly earnings of the second were 
reduced from 20 cents as low as 8 cents when she worked over- 
time and the third suffered a reduction of hourly earnings from 
151% cents to about 1014 cents under the same conditions.! 

In the Boston study of factory girls’ budgets, previously re- 
ferred to,” it was found that they lost nearly 13 per cent. on ac- 
count of industrial conditions. They gained less than 1 per cent. 
from overtime, only $3.76, while they lost an average of $52.38, 
yearly. But the serious evils of overtime work are too well 
known to justify any fair minded person in countenancing long 
hours as a possible means of making up wage losses due to under- 
employment. 

DoveETAILING 


Just how extensive is the opportunity for a woman thrown 
out of work in one trade to find employment quickly in another 
is a matter on which there is but little reliable information. As 
an index of conditions, however, a comparison has been made, of 
the numbers employed by months in New York City and “ 
state” for the various industries for which such information was 
4 Women Workers in Milwaukee Tanneries,” Irene Osgood, in Report of 


Wisconsin Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1907-8, Part VII, p. 1058. 
2“The Living Wage for Women Workers,” M. Louise Bosworth, pp. 33-40. 
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available. (See Charts I and II.) Generally speaking, it may 
be seen that the busy seasons either coincide or overlap sufii- 
ciently to make anything like complete dovetailing an utter impos- 
sibility. In almost all of them there are two busy seasons com- 
ing in the spring and fall and two dull seasons, one after Christ- 
mas and the other in the summer. There are differences in the 
degree to which the numbers fluctuate, but variations follow the 
same general course except in the manufacture of shirts in New 
York City. There the fall busy season occurs as in other trades, 
but spring is the dullest time and the summer is active. But 
since the busiest season in shirt making comes in the late fall 
along with that of all the other industries, it would be impossible 
for unemployed operatives of other trades to turn to shirt-making 
during their slack summer period without displacing regular em- 
ployees whose services would be needed later on, when the former 
had returned to their usual work. 

An example of the difficulties of overlapping of the seasons in 
various industries, was brought out through efforts made in Bos- 
ton a few years ago to find work for milliners during the summer 
dull season. Places were found for ‘them doing film developing, 
in which the largest number of workers are needed during the 
summer. But, in order to get positions, the girls had to agree 
to remain till October 1st, whereas they were needed in millinery 
by the first of September. A similar effort was made to dovetail 
their work with that of rebinding old books, which is another 
summer occupation, but here again the season overlaps about a 
month with that of millinery. 

Any successful system of dovetailing employments, moreover, 
would at best benefit only those workers who lose their places 
entirely, and would be of no help when short hours were worked 
or a few days lost at irregular intervals, as happens so frequently. 
The only valid conclusion on the question seems to be that drawn 
by the Massachusetts Commission on Minimum Wage Boards, 
in 1911,’ which said, after careful investigation, “No worker 
ean count on casual work or a supplementary job to fill in the 
time lost by industrial causes.” 


1 Report of the Massachusetts Commission on Minimum Wage Boards, 1912, 
p- 162. 
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In addition to this “time” difficulty a worker has also to 
consider the kind of work to be done. If she has acquired any 
skill or experience in a particular line she may not be able to 
turn indiscriminately to an entirely different kind of work. 
Such a change of occupation may mean loss of skill — for skill 
to-day is usually experience and speed in one particular motion 
or set of motions and tends to disappear if interrupted. Among 
the many other evils besetting the girl trying to piece out a year’s 
work will be found a lowering of the wage standard, breaking 
down of habits of regularity thus tending to inefficiency, and a 
lowering of self confidence resulting in a loss of economic bar- 
gaining power. It is during these periods of searching for work 
that temptation to immorality becomes strong. A vivid picture 
of the human meaning of job-hunting was given in a Chicago 
paper during the summer of 1913: “ For the last ten days I have 
been going to the loop every day to look for work. I am there 
at eight o’clock in the morning. I look for work until eleven. 
From eleven to twelve is the lunch period in most big establish- 
ments and it is useless to try to see anybody at that time. My 
lunch in a cafeteria gives me a rest of fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Then I am back again on the sidewalk. The chase from build- 
ing to building during the morning and the constant dodging of 
automobiles tire me. Is there a place where I can go to rest?” 
Another girl summed up the situation as follows: “ Yes, I get 
the papers right away in the morning, but when you come to the 
place there are always so many others waiting, and then it is too 
late to go to any other place. Sometimes the man takes your 
name and says he will let you know in a couple of days. You 
wait, but you don’t hear a word from him. Half the time he 
doesn’t want anybody. I just hate to look for work. You 
always feel kind of upset like, and don’t feel like doing anything 
at home.” 


Tuer Lasor Force 


To those familiar with industrial conditions it has become a 
commonplace to see large groups of workers, particularly women 
and children, suddenly “ laid off” at certain periods of the year. 


1Survey, May 1, 1909, p. 210. 
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The Christmas “lay off” in department stores and the con- 
fectionery industry, the summer “ dull seasons” in the garment 
trades, and the dismissal of milliners after the “season” is over 
present a familiar spectacle. This condition has been illustrated 
by facts, figures, charts, curves, diagrams and tables — all of 
which have commanded respectful attention. But the real 
problem is, who is at fault? How many are thus affected? How 
seriously do they suffer? What shall be done about them ‘ 

In the analysis of the situation as to the irregular employment 
of women there appear three main classes of workers fairly well 
defined. 

1. The smaller group of those permanently employed, forming 
the backbone of the labor force. 

2. Those who are employed for the entire busy season, but are 
laid off at its close. 

38. Those who drift in and out of the industry working only a 
few days or weeks at a time in one place. 

In most industrial establishments there exists that smaller 
class of employees (group 1) consisting of the more skilled and 
permanent workers, permanent in the sense that they remain on 
the payroll for at least a year. They are the older more respon- 
sible workers who are more frequently entirely dependent upon 
their earnings, often with relatives or families dependent upon 
them, and are more likely to be employed at the higher rates of 
wages. Nominally this class of employees is referred to as 
“steady” workers but from the point of view of earnings we 
have seen that even these workers suffer large wage losses due to 
slack work in the dull season. 

The second group of workers consists of those who for various 
reasons are dropped from the payroll from the time the dull sea- 
son begins until the arrival of the busy season. In some lines of 
work such as confectionery and department stores a very large 
“lay off” occurs immediately after Christmas. In other kinds 
of work, as in paper boxes, the “lay off” is more gradual. There 
are undoubtedly a few employees, some of them perhaps married, 
who plan to go into the industry only during the busy season in 
order to supplement the family income, perhaps for personal 
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reasons or more likely to tide the family over a financial depres- 
sion due to sickness or unemployment of the male breadwinner. 
But the larger group consists of responsible, steady women, many 
of them entirely dependent on their own resources, others with 
families depending upon them. These are the workers who 
suffer most by enforced periods of unemployment. 

On the other hand there are undoubtedly in this class, also, 
large numbers of girls to whom a “lay off” is not a serious 
problem — girls who are partly or entirely supported by parents 
or relatives and who have not yet felt the necessity of steady 
permanent work. This class of workers merges into the last 
group (3) and the two together form one of the most serious 
obstacles to the responsible worker seeking to earn a living wage. 

This third group of workers consists of those who are con- 
stantly shifting in and out of the industry staying only a few 
days or weeks in one place. The existence of this last group is 
made clear by a study of almost any payroll; for it is almost 
universally true that, during the course of a year, for one posi- 
tion, a succession of persons are hired and discharged, or leave | 
for some reason. The State Factory Commission’s investiga- 
tion in New York City showed that in the confectionery indus- 
try 45 per cent., and in the paper-box industry, 40 per cent. 
stayed four weeks or less in the same factory. Miss Van Kleeck 
showed that in millinery 52 per cent. stayed only eight weeks or 
less. In the manufacture of men’s clothing, a more steady trade, 
an investigation of conditions in the five leading cities in the 
trade, 1907-8, showed that 28 per cent. of the women worked less 
than five weeks in the same place. Among salesgirls the condi- 
tions are similar. In a large Boston store 20.8 per cent. remained 
less than five weeks, while a Washington, D. C., investigation . 
showed that 25 per cent. remained three months or less. 

The following table giving the experience of the seven largest 
department stores in New York city for 1913 shows a like enor- 
mous flux of employees constantly passing through their doors. 
With a single exception, the number of changes is greater than 
the average number employed. 
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TABLE 1 
RETAIL STORES, NEW YORK CITY, 1913 
NuMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN THE SEVEN Larcest EsTaBLISHMENTS 
(New York State Factory Investigating Commission) 
ee 


J Number dropped 
or leaving 


Aveiage number | Number adde 


employed during the year during the syeat 
5,000 5, SOO ae ee atts 
4,296 5,979 5,950 
4,272 6,809 6,712 
3,750 12,159 10,382 
3,500 8,155 8,750 
3,497 875 940 
2,313 2,967 2,539 


In laundries, too, a very great shifting of workers is constantly 
taking place. One Massachusetts establishment reported that 57 
per cent. remained less than three months; another that 76 per 
cent. remained less than three months; while a Washington 
employer stated that “60 to 90 days eliminates a crew com- 
pletely.” 

These three classes are of course not defined by hard and fast 
lines. They merge into one another and workers are constantly 
passing from one class to another. Frequently bad industrial 
conditions will throw steady workers back into the casual labor 
class. 

In the women employing industries, therefore, it is apparent 
that there are large numbers of young girls, many of whom have 
not yet reached the years of responsibility, who are not entirely 
dependent upon their own earnings for support and who expect to 
be in industry for only a short time. For this class of worker 
employment is largely the result of preference or custom being 
to some extent a matter of pin-money and often looked upon as a 
means of release from monotonous home duties to be replaced by 
social enjoyment and the companionship of friends. Were it not 
for the tragic effect which the presence of this proportionally 
small group of workers has upon the mass of women employees 
we might pass them by unnoticed. But in this very group lies 
the key to not a little of the distress of the larger more responsible 
group. 

It is this great throng of young, untrained, undisciplined work- 
ers which supplies the employer with help for the few busy months. 
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At other times they drift in and out, from establishment to estab- 
lishment or from trade to trade, taking positions at whatever they 
can get, keeping out the older girls who are accustomed to a 
slightly higher wage, and cutting down the income of the steady 
responsible worker. Because this class of casuals is ever present 
the employer finds it easier to take them as they come and any 
question of regularizing his business is passed by. In this way 
they increase the discontinuous employment of the steady worker, 
and tend to make permanent a disorganized labor market. 

The employer, too, has frequently complained of the irrespon- 
sibility of these workers. On this point one Massachusetts em- 
ployer said, ‘“‘ the result of a big seasonal demand for female labor 
like this means that during the dull time of the year the girls we 
discharge at Christmas drift into other lines of employment, con- 
sequently, when our biggest demand comes, from September to 
December, we are compelled to again teach many inexperienced 
girls. The small output and loss through spoilage of the inexperi- 
enced girls make them undesirable help. In many cases, even 
at a small rate of pay, they increase the labor cost on the goods 
materially.” Of these “only a small percentage become of any 
value as actual producers. Of a lot of say 50 girls hired on Mon- 
day morning we will often lose or discharge 25 of them before the 
end of the week. Before the end of the second week the lot will 
sometimes be reduced to 10.”" Another Massachusetts employer, 
speaking of the “ heedlessness, irresponsibility, and lack of ambi- 
tion ” found in such young workers, declared that, because he had 
to employ so many of them, “ the problem of candy making is the 
labor question.” In short, the presence of this class of workers 
is one of the main causes for the existing disorganization of indus- 
trial employment. Moreover, most of their employment is at 
work which neither trains them nor offers them the opportunity of 
any great advancement. Their presence in industry cannot be 
justified from any social point of view. 

Before we can hope, therefore, to handle effectively the problem 
of regular employment and a real living wage for the older and 
needy worker, and, as a first step toward the better organization 


1 Massachusetts Commission on Minimum Wage Boards, 1912, p. 66. , 
2Tbid., p. 53. 
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of industry, particular attention must be given to this special class 
of workers. 

The first step toward such a program obviously would be to 
reduce the supply of this untrained and irresponsible group by 
partially shutting them out of industry for a period of time. The 
present age of admission to industry in several states is sixteen 
years. By extending this limitation to all states and extending 
this controlled period possibly up to the age of eighteen a great 
mass of casual labor would at once be removed, and would leave 
the field open for older and more responsible workers. During 
these years attention could be given to the proper physical and 
educational training of young women. With the increased em- 
phasis that is being placed upon industrial education, this period 
might well be devoted to a combination of technical and general 
training, together with practical experience in shop work. For 
it will probably always be true that, due to changing seasons and 
emergency demands, many industries will need for certain short 
periods of time extra help. By supplying this demand as far as 
possible from the group of young women, practical shop training 
would be secured and, in addition, the wages earned would aid 
in relieving economic pressure. The extent of actual factory 
work should be limited to certain periods at the discretion of the 
educational authorities, and the actual placing in establishments 
should be made through the medium of the Labor Exchanges. 
The close of the busy season would then find the workers returning 
to the training school instead of drifting from place to place and 
from job to job as at present. 

In this way the necessary surplus pool of labor would be utilized 
to the best advantage of all concerned. Such physical and indus- 
trial training would better prepare young women for a useful, 
efficient life, and at the same time would leave a more open field 
of employment with more regular work at higher wages for the 
older responsible workers. There should be no difficulty in secur- 
ing the cooperation of the employer in such a plan, since for many 
years his constant complaint has been the untrained, careless and 
irresponsible character of so large a part of the labor force. In 
but few cases, however, has there been sufficient pressure upon 
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the employer, or initiative on his part, to cause him to change his 
present haphazard system of employment. For the more steady 
workers who nevertheless suffer periods of unemployment, some 
form of unemployment insurance should be considered. By this 
method the wage losses would be distributed, in part at least, be- 
tween all parties concerned instead of, as at present, allowing 
them to fall entirely upon the worker, the person least able to 
bear them. 


SuMMARY AND CoNncLUSION 


All facts agree that actual earnings fall far short of possible 
earnings based upon “rate of pay.” This investigation leads 
also to the conclusion that, at least for the workers here con- 
sidered, the average girl or woman loses in wages an amount equal 
to no less than 15 per cent. of her possible earnings. The younger 
more irregular worker loses an even greater amount. 

In addition, the investigation shows that very many of the 
women in seasonal trades cannot find work at the same place for 
the entire year, while in many trades, from a quarter to one-half 
remain in one place only three months or less. A striking illus- 
tration of the constant flux of workers in and out of different 
establishments was found by the Factory Investigating Commis- 
sion in the records of one large New York City department store, 
which hired over 12,000 employees in order to maintain an aver- 
age permanent force of a little over 3,000. In ten confectionery 
establishments 8,188 were employed to maintain an average force 
of 953 people. In nine paper-box establishments 1,657 were em- 
ployed to maintain an average force of 792 workers. This same 
shifting is found everywhere in varying degrees. 

It must be quite obvious, therefore, that a living income is de- 
pendent not only upon a reasonable daily or weekly wage but also 
upon reasonable regularity of employment. This latter problem 
presents many difficulties, particularly with industry disorganized 
as at present. With such large surplus pools of labor to draw from 
only the few more farsighted employers will initiate reforms in 
their systems of employment. Moreover, the members of this 
surplus pool are obtaining practically no training nor are they 
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receiving anything approaching a living wage. But by withdraw- 
ing them from the labor market, except for short periods during 
the “busy season,” the much needed special training can be sup- 
plied and positions will be left open for older responsible workers. 
Unless reasonable regularity of employment can be definitely 
assured, a living wage through the year can be secured only by 
setting up a wage rate sufficiently high to cover unemployed per- 
iods of time, or by establishing some form of unemployment in- 
surance. 


EE EE 


Il. STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF INDUSTRIES 


THE PAPER BOX INDUSTRY 


INTRODUCTION 

Years ago, when we went to the grocery store to buy crackers, 
the grocer scooped them up out of a barrel and put them into a 
paper bag for us. Now we get them in a neat little paper box. 
More and more the grocer’s shelves are filled with “ package 
goods,” which the housewife prefers because they are more likely 
to be fresh and free from germs and dust. Every Christmas sees 
a greater variety of fancy articles offered for sale in “ ornamental 
holly boxes suitable for gifts.” All our clothing, hats, and shoes 
are delivered to us boxed. The ubiquitous paper box serves as 
container for articles as different as cigarettes and writing paper, 
phonograph records and ice-cream, electric light bulbs and candy. 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


With such an increase in the use of paper boxes, it is not sur- 
prising that the last few years have witnessed a considerable de- 
velopment in the industry. According to the United States Cen- 
sus of Manufactures, the number of wage-earners of both sexes 
employed has increased from some 27,000 to nearly 40,000, a 
gain of over 48 per cent. in the ten years between 1899 and 1909. 
The manufacture of paper boxes is, moreover, one of the larger 
“‘women-employing” industries of the United States. In 1909 
there was an average number of 23,724 women over 16 at work 
in paperbox establishments, as against 20,527 in 1904, and 
18,192 in 1899, an increase of 30 per cent. in the decade, though 
during the same period the number of men increased 67 per cent. 
Although women at present form almost exactly three-fifths of 
the total number of wage earners in paper box making and are 
thus decidedly in the majority, yet the proportion of men is in- 
creasing, if very gradually. In 1880, women formed 70 per cent. 
of the entire labor force, 65 per cent. in 1899, and 60 per cent. in 
1909. 
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This tendency toward displacement of the women workers may 
or may not continue, but remembering that the large majority of 
the 2,800 workers under 16 are girls, the statement still holds that 


““ woman’s work.” 


paper box making is 

New York employs by far the greater number of women workers 
in this industry, nearly 8,000; Pennsylvania follows with over 
3,000; Massachusetts with 2,600, and Illinois with 2,400. In 
Ohio are found 1,500, in New Jersey nearly 1,400, and somewhat 
over 1,000 in Connecticut.’ Nearly 6,000 more are scattered in 
smaller numbers over the remaining states. 

Owing to its low wage level this industry is one frequently sug- 
gested for investigation by Minimum Wage Commissions. It is 
therefore especially important to study the effects of irregularity 
on wages in the industry, and to make a comparison of wage rates 
and actual earnings in order to see whether or not a minimum 
wage rate would really provide a paper box worker with a living 
wage. 

SrasonaL VARIATIONS 

The seasonal variations which exist in the paper box industry 
naturally depend on and precede variations in the demand for 
goods “ put up in pasteboard.” On that account, the work on 
some sorts of boxes, such as those for cigarettes and shoes, is 
reasonably steady. But, on the whole, the buying for clothing 
in the spring and fall and the Christmas demand for all sorts of 
fancy and candy boxes, makes the industry one of decided seasonal 
irregularity. 

The busiest season comes in the fall, from Labor Day to Christ- 
mas, followed by an extremely dull season. The trade revives 
again for several weeks before Easter, for a shorter and less ex- 
treme rush season, produced mainly by the demands of the cloth- 
ing trade. Then another slack period lasts well through the 
summer. During the rush times, more or less overtime is 

LFANCY AND PAPER BOXES 


Number of Women Over 16 Employed December 15, 1909 
[United States Census of Manufactures, Vol. IX, Table II for each State] 
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worked in nearly every prosperous factory and Sunday work also 
is sometimes found. Most manufacturers believe this cannot be 
avoided, since orders come at short notice and paper boxes are 
too bulky in proportion to their values for profitable storage; the 
fire-hazard also is too great to risk making them for stock. The 
reverse of the two busy seasons is found in the dullness of the 
trade after Christmas and its still greater slackness in the summer. 
Here is the typical seasonal variation of so many of the industries 
where large numbers of women are found — very busy in the fall, 
dull after Christmas, busy in the spring and very dull in the 
summer. 

Wherever data could be obtained, from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia, from Maryland to Oregon, and in the great industrial 
states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Wis- 
consin, a like alternation of rush seasons in the spring and fall 
with slack in the winter and summer was found. For instance, in 
Philadelphia an investigation of five firms in 1913 disclosed the 
fact that after Christmas they made wholesale dismissals to the 
extent of 24.3 per cent. of their force. In New York City last 
year the Factory Investigating Commission found that the num- 
ber of employees rose to 6,700 just before Christmas and fell to 
6,100 directly after that time. What this irregularity and loss 
of working time means to the women is well illustrated by the 
story of Rose, a Russian girl, twenty-three years old. Her family 
was still in Russia, so she had to look out for herself entirely. In 
five years she advanced in wages from $3.50 to $5.50 a week. But 
out of this meager sum she had to save enough to carry her over 
the slack season, and she was out of work fourteen weeks during 
the year. This made her average weekly earnings just $4.02 — 
over 25 per cent. lower than her rate of wages. Even the girls nom- 
inally at work every week in the year for the same firm are found 
to suffer large reductions in wages on account of their short hours 
in the dull season. One girl received an average weekly wage of 
only $6.14 instead of her regular rate of $7.25, another $8.27 
in place of $9.45, a third $4.58, instead of $5. These are exam- 
ples taken quite at random. For a girl to average more than her 
rate is very unusual. These facts indicate the need for further 
study of the irregularity of the industry and its effect on wages, 
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CHART V 
PAPER BOXES, NEW YORK 
NOVEMBER 1912 - NOVEMBER: 1913 
AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED AND 
TOTAL:AMOUNT - WAGES BY'MONTHS. 


(MAXIMUM = 100%) 
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and they point toward the conclusion that greater regularity of 
employment as well as a minimum wage rate is needed to obtain 
for the steady, responsible, mature women workers a living income. 


Statistics or IrrREGuLAR EMPLOYMENT 


The statistics of irregularity most commonly found in state 
labor reports are from the point of view of the industry rather 
than that of the workers, and are those of “ average number of 
days in operation yearly” and “average number employed by 
months.” From published statistics on both of these points it 
does not appear that the manufacture of paper boxes is a particu- 
larly seasonal industry. For instance, out of a possible 305 work- 
ing days yearly, Massachusetts factories were in operation 290 
days, and New Jersey and Pennsylvania factories 292 days in 
1912. 

The statistics of the varying “ number employed by months” 
during the year are also shown graphically in Chart III. The 
largest number in any one month is considered 100 per cent. and 
the per cent. for every other month reckoned with that as a base. 
The states for which this was obtainable and the latest years for 
which it is compiled, are Massachusetts in 1912, New Jersey in 
1912 and Wisconsin in 1910. It will be seen that the curve for 
each state follows a similar course and brings out the fall rush 
with its peak in November, the lesser spring busy season, the 
short drop in January and the long dull period of the summer 
months. The situation in New York City and in the rest of the 
state in 19138, as found by the State Factory Investigating Com- 
mission, is also presented in this chart. From these figures the 
fluctuations do not appear to be extreme, since the difference be- 
tween the largest and smallest number was only 12 per cent. in 
Massachusetts and New Jersey in 1912, 18 per cent. in Wisconsin 
in 1910, and 8 per cent. in New York for the year ending Novem- 
ber 1913. 

From most of the official statistics, then, it would not seem 
that the paper box industry was as seriously irregular as many 
others, yet the contrary is the fact. A consideration of what these 
two classes of statistics show and do not show, will solve the puzzle. 
When the “ number of days in operation yearly ” is given, there 
is nothing to tell us whether one department or all are at work, 
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whether or not those at work are on full time or whether a few 
scattered girls or the full force are working. Statistics as to 
“average number employed by months” do give us some idea of 
the latter, but in the paper box industry it is the custom not to 
close the factory for any length of time, nor to dismiss employees 
to any very large extent, but to hold as nearly as possible the full 
force on short time, and consequently on short pay, in order to 
have the workers ready, not only for the busy season, but also to 
take care of the occasional order that may come in from time to 
time. The more detailed statistics following will show further 
that these measurements alone by no means bring out the entire 
effect of irregular employment on the income of the worker. 


SHIFTING 


In the paper box industry the flux of workers is very great; it 
is a constantly changing group on which all the seasonal variations 
fall. In New York City in 1912-13, only a quarter of the women 
paper-box workers stayed in the same place more than six months. 
Three-fifths stayed three months or less (sce Chart IV), one-half 
less than two months and two-fifths four weeks or less. In- 
credibly large numbers drift in for a few days or even hours and 
then drift out again. Only 15 per cent. were what might be 
called steady workers, staying eleven months or more out of the 
year in the same establishment. Three times as many people as 
were employed at any one time were dropped and added during 
the year. It is of course true that many of these changes were 
undoubtedly due to personal reasons. A low-grade, poorly paid, 
little skilled body of workers in an ever-changing one. Yet such 
facts as the wholesale dismissal of workers in Philadelphia after 
Christmas previously mentioned, show that the irregularity ot 
the industry must be held responsible for no small part of the shift- 
ing. Here, then, is the casual labor force, the three-girls-for-two- 
jobs state of affairs, which Beveridge, the English authority, be- 
lieves to be the fundamental cause of unemployment. A wage 
rate that made no allowance for irregularity of employment would 
mean little to these people, who are here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. Rather, some pressure is needed that will force them 
out and make it profitable for the manufacturer to furnish steady 
employment to responsible workers. 
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VARIATION In EaRnrnes 

In order to discover the great seriousness of seasonal varia- 
tions in this industry, we must turn to variations in earnings. 
The first point to be considered is a comparison of the varia- 
tion in earnings with the variation in numbers, month by 
month. Such a comparison, for New York City, 1912-18, and for 
the rest of the State, as given by the State Factory Investigating 
Commission, shows a considerable loss in actual as compared with 
possible earnings. In these monthly averages (see Chart V) the 
extreme weekly variations are smoothed out, yet there is a 15 per 
cent. difference between the largest and smallest amount of wages, 
in contrast to an 8 per cent. variation in numbers. The broken 
line, it will be noted, drops far below the solid one showing that 
for those employees who were kept on the pay roll, wages fell con- 
siderably below normal. But by taking the original figures for 
the totals of wages and using the totals per week instead of per 
month, the largest amount paid out is found to be $60,878 for 
the last week of September and the smallest $43,125 for the first 
week of January. There is a difference here of nearly 30 per cent. 
(29.3 per cent.) while the largest difference in numbers by weeks 
is just about 12 per cent. This result corresponds closely to 
the testimony of 200 women workers questioned by the Factory 
Investigating Commission about their weekly wages at different 
seasons. Their average weekly pay varied from $5.68 in dull 
times to $8.13 in the busy season, a difference of almost exactly 
30 per cent. 

The New York City investigation further shows that the 
“ordinary ” average weekly wage of a woman worker was $7.36. 
That is about 10 per cent. less than the “rush reason ” weekly 
wage. We have similar weekly averages for women workers in 
California and Maryland from an investigation made by the 
United States Bureau of Labor in 1911. There was a difference 
of more than 20 per cent. between the weekly average for rush 
and normal seasons in California ($8.99 and $7.03) and of almost 
exactly 20 per cent. in Maryland ($6.24 and $5.01). Differences 
in earnings from season to season do not seem, therefore, to be 
confined to New York. Clearly then any minimum wage, based, 
as practically all awards in this country have been thus far, on 
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the full time work of the “ normal ” season, would not give women 
a living wage when this industry was slack, and offers no guaran- 
tee against such dull times. 

To examine further the relation between rates and actual earn- 
ings, and to determine whether or not earnings usually fell below 
the rate, a comparison was made of the weekly wage rates of 246 
of the women paper box workers in New York City with their 
actual average weekly wages for the period worked. These figures 
represent conditions far above the average, since only the best 
factories keep their books so that reliable figures can be obtained. 
That this selected group represents to a much greater degree the 
more permanent class of workers is indicated by the fact that 32 
per cent. were annual workers as against 15 per cent. of annual 
workers for the entire labor force. In addition, to avoid including 
some absences for personal reasons, when the average weekly 
earnings were computed, the weeks in which a woman was not 
working at all were omitted, although the number of such ab- 
sences greatly increases in the dull seasons and the omission there- 
fore undoubtedly excludes in many cases a part of the wage loss 
due to industrial conditions. For this particular study therefore 
the steadier workers in the better factories are under consideration 
and a certain amount of unemployment is being left out of 
account. 

As already said, comparison was made of the rate of pay and 
the average weekly earnings of 246 such adult women time work- 
ers in the paper box industry. The average weekly earnings of 
94 per cent. of these women were below their stated rate of pay. 
Only 8, or 31% per cent. had average weekly earnings equal to 
their rate of pay. The weekly earnings of just 6, or 214 per cent. 
of the whole group averaged higher than their rate of pay. For 
that great majority of the women whose earnings fell below their 
rate, tables were made to show first by wage groups and secondly 
by length of time in the same factory, what per cent. of the rate 
they lost. (See Table 2.) | According to the table we find that 
62.1 per cent., almost two-thirds, lost over 10 per cent. of their 
supposed wage during the time they worked, with 26 per cent. 
losing from 16 to 25 per cent. and 15 per cent. losing more than 
25 per cent.— over a quarter — of their supposed income for the 
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period they worked. It is evident that the lowest paid and most 
shifting workers are the ones suffering the heaviest losses. 


Of those earning under $5, 77.7% lost over 10% of wages. 
Of those earning $5-5.99, 63% lost over 10% of wages. 
Of those earning $6—-6.99, 50% lost over 10% of wages. 
Of those earning $7—7.99, 50% lost over 10% of wages. 
Of those earning $8-8.99, 35.8'% lost over 10% of wages. 

Of those earning $9 and over, 28.1% lost over 10% of wages. 


When the loss from the rate is computed by length of service, 
the heavier losses of the “ short-time girl” are even more striking. 

Of those staying 1-4 weeks in same factory, 85.7% lost 
over 10% of wages. 

Of those staying 5-13 weeks in same factory, 64.1% lost 
over 10% of wages. 

Of those staying 14-26 weeks in same factory, 75.5% lost 
over 10% of wages. 

Of those staying 27-47 weeks in same factory, 57.2% lost 
over 10% of wages. 

Of those staying 48-52 weeks in same factory, 219% lost 
over 10% of wages. 


TABLE 2 
PAPER BOXES. NEW YORK CITY. NOVEMBER, 1912-1913 


Seiecrep Femate Time Workers Over 16. Comparison OF RATE oF Pay AND ACTUAL AVERAGE 
WEEKLY EARNINGS 
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1B. Per Cent Losina GIVEN PERCENTAGES OF THEIR RATE, BY Wace Groups 


Prercentace Lost 
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2B. Per Cent Losine Given PERCENTAGES OF THEIR RATE, BY Leneta or TIME IN SAME 
Factory 
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Tt may be noted that, among the six who earned more than their 
rate, the gains were small, none over 10 per cent., and that three 
of the women who gained were “annual workers” — over 48 
weeks in the same position. 

We find in this selected group, therefore, consisting of the 
better class workers under the more favorable conditions, that 94 
per cent. did not succeed in earning the rate of wages at which 
they were employed; and that nearly two-thirds of them (62.1 
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per cent.) lost more than 10 per cent. of their supposed wages. 
Undoubtedly if similar figures could be computed for the entire 
industry, even larger losses would be brought out. For instance, 
for the week in which the Commission collected wage data, rates 
and earnings in one of the factories especially studied were com- 
pared with rates and earnings in a factory keeping no records 
available for yearly comparisons. Both factories manufactured 
a similar line of goods, and the factory having yearly records 
of earnings was one in which about two-fifths of all the cases 
were found. In the latter establishment no woman was rated at 
less than $5 for the week but 9 per cent. received less than that 
sum, while in the other factory 12.7 per cent. were rated at less 
than $5 and 37.4 per cent. received below that amount. It is the 
latter which is typical of the majority of factories in the city 
and therefore the trade as a whole would show annual wage- 
losses even greater than those here discussed. 

Moreover, the wage rates just considered are averages for the 
period covered. They in no way show the variation from week 
to week in a girl’s wage. An average is only a composite photo- 
graph after all and may or may not represent the experience of 
any number of workers and, also as in the photograph, the ex- 
treme variations are smoothed out. When we trace the changes 
in a girl’s wages week by week, then this irregularity which we 
chart and discuss like an academic problem, without really feel- 
ing it, becomes a human problem, a hard condition with which 
human beings are struggling. Out of the thousands of similar 
records, the New York State Factory Commission quotes weekly 
wages for six girls, “steady, representative workers in different 
factories.” The charts (VI and VII) show, more plainly than 
words, the way in which the girls’ wages vary from week to week. 
The first of the charts gives for the three piece workers, Annie, 
Ida and Sarah, their wages averaged by months. Like all aver- 
ages, it conceals the greatest variations, but the second chart gives 
their actual weekly wages for the third quarter of the year, which 
is not the period of extreme fluctuations. Because piece workers 
are paid in proportion to their product, many people think the 
quick, good worker is rewarded for her unusual ability. But what 
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CHART VII 


PAPER. BOXES NEW YORK CITY 
WEEKLY: WAGES OF THREE: PIECE-WORKERS 
FOR THREE -MONTHS 
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happens to her wage for that much longer period when there 1s 
only a little work on hand, and when, after a few hours, she is 
sent home for the rest of the day? These charts, with their high 
and low points in each case corresponding to the busy and dull 
seasons, show clearly how the seasonal variations in the industry 
cause most of the changes in these girls’ wages. Ida’s highest 
weekly wage is $13.98 and her lowest $3.20. Annie’s varies be- 
tween $14.87 and $3.20, Sarah’s weekly wages run all the way 
down from $10.62 to $2.68. When we get down to the actual 
amounts received by these piece workers, we find just about a 75 
per cent. difference between the lowest and the highest wages in- 
stead of the 30 per cent. variation which was found between the 
smallest and largest total amounts paid out weekly in wages and 
also between the average wage at different seasons. 

Moreover, the wages of the three time workers fluctuate nearly 
as violently and correlate in the same way with the slack and 
busy seasons. (Chart VIII.) These three rate workers, Sadie 
and Rose and Antoinette, are supposed to be paid a definite sum 
each week. But the least and greatest wages they actually receive 
are $7.52 and $2.41, $8.50 and $5.34, $7.76 and $2. The per- 
centages of difference between these sums are no less than 68, 37 
and 74 per cent. While Sadie’s weekly rate is $5.50 and her 
average weekly wage $5.47, only a trifle less, Rose never gets 
more than her rate of $8.50 and falls below it so often as to bring 
her average weekly wage down to $7.39, only seven-eighths as 
ereat. Antoinette has a rate of $7, but an actual weekly average 
of $5.92. She loses over a seventh of her rate. The method of 
payment, it appears, makes but little difference. Whether they 
are piece or time workers, the employees, through fluctuations in 
their wages, bear the brunt of seasonal variations. Under these 
conditions, the setting of a simple minimum wage rate without 
regard to unemployment would not necessarily produce a living 
wage. 

Overtime Earnines 


It is sometimes stated that working girls make up by overtime 
what they lose by undertime. The lower level of average weekly 
earnings, when compared with rates as shown on the previous 
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pages, is an indirect refutal of that often-heard remark: “ Well, 
after all, they make up in the busy season what they lose in the 
dull,” which argument is sometimes even used as a reason for not 
limiting women’s hours of work. But all the direct evidence at 
hand, as well as the indirect, shows this belief to be erroneous. 

It is unfortunately true that a good deal of overtime does exist 
for women paper box workers. But in the first place, waiving 
for the moment all question of the undesirability of overtime 
work under high pressure for women workers, it appears that 
the long hours which bring gains in wages are worked by a minor- 
ity only. In a busy week in New York City in the fall of 1913, 
258 of the women considered, or only 8 per cent. of the whole 
number, worked in excess of the legal number of hours. Forty- 
one, or only 1.2 per cent. worked all seven days of the week, while 
a larger number, 861 or 19.7 per cent., lost a day or more. It is 
apparent that for this group at least only a small part of the 
workers gained anything through overtime to help them through 
the slack season. While from the point of view of overtime work 
¢. comparatively small number of workers were affected, yet it is 
apparent that violations of the labor law were not uncommon. 

The proportionate rise and fall in wages also must not be for- 
gotten. In the dull season the fall is greater than the rise in the 
busy season, The New York State Factory Investigating Com- 
mission found that the average weekly wage of nearly two hun- 
dred women operatives, questioned as to seasonal wages, rose 
only 10 per cent. above the usual earnings, but dropped 23 per 
cent. below. = 

Finally, taking the entire year into account, the slack time is 
spread out over a much longer period than the rush. The pro- 
portions are approximately thirty to twenty weeks. This is quite 
consistent with the facts about the six “steady, representative 
workers” whose wages, week by week, have already been con- 
sidered. It is reasonable to suppose that in the busy season the 
time workers would at least make their rate. But they fell below 
it far more often than they rose above it. Sadie was 7 weeks 
above her rate, 2 weeks at it and 10 weeks below. Rose re- 
ceived her rate only 7 times, never got above it and was below it 
29 times. For Antoinette the figures are 5 weeks above her rate, 
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2 weeks at the rate and 16 weeks below the rate. Following the 
same line of reasoning, the piece-workers would be likely to go 
above their average wage in a busy week. Sarah did go above her 
average weekly wage 26 times and below only 23 times, but both 
the others fell below their average more often than they went 
above it. Ida was 23 weeks above and 26 weeks below, while 
Annie was 24 weeks above and 28 weeks below. In the selected 
group of time-workers, 94 per cent. had average weekly earnings 
below their rate, only 24% per cent. had average weekly earnings 
above their rate and 3144 per cent. made their scheduled rate of 
pay. All the facts available, then, agree in showing that the idea 
of overtime “making up” for undertime is entirely misleading. 


SuMMARY 


Looking back over the ground covered, the irregularity in the 
paper box industry, with the slack seasons in the summer and 
winter and busy seasons in the fall and spring, may best be rea- 
lized by a study of the earnings. In contrast to the comparatively 
small 10 per cent. variation in the number employed at different 
seasons, we find a 30 per cent. fluctuation in wages, whether meas- 
ured by averages or totals. The fluctuation in individual cases 
rises to 75 per cent. and over. In addition, wage gains do not 
equal wage losses, and the net result of seasonal irregularity is 
a loss in wages to the employee. The record of the wages of a 
few individual girls week by week shows, just as an extensive 
comparison of weekly rates with average weekly earnings shows, 
an actual incoi 1e approximately 15 per cent. below the rate. The 
wage rate is only nominal, a term of little real meaning. These 
workers are not paid by the week but by the hour or rather by the 
minute, and in this way in the paper box industry, a casual, 
shifting group of workers, probably without half realizing it, 
bears the burden of seasonal irregularity. 


THE CONFECTIONERY INDUSTRY 


INTRODUCTION 

From all statistics, it is evident that the American people are 
not losing their taste for sweets. The confectionery industry is 
a growing and prosperous one. At Christmas time, for instance, 
there are few homes in which the festivities are complete without 
some candy, and Easter time again swells the stream of buyers. 
While most people will recognize the truth of these statements, 
but few realize the effect of our fluctuating desire for sweets, 
determining as it does the occurrence of marked busy and dull 
seasons for thousands of workers. The majority of these workers 
are women and children under sixteen, many of them employed at 
less than a living wage. For this reason, this industry has fre- 
quently been the subject of investigations by minimum wage 
commissions in various parts of the country. 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


According to the latest United States Census of Manufactures, 
the average number of wage earners employed in the confection- 
ery industry increased from 26,000 to 44,000, or 66 per cent. in 
the ten years between 1899 and 1909. Women over 16 formed 
over half of this labor force, nearly 26,000 as against 14,000 in 
1899, an increase of no less than 79 per cent. in the decade. The 
uumber of men employed increased but 49 per cent. in the same 
time, and the number of children under 16, only 58 per cent. 
Women in this industry are, therefore, not only in the majority, 
but are also tending to displace other classes of employees. This is 
further evident from the fact that, while in 1899 men were 40 
ter cent. and women 538 per cent. of the whole number of wage 
earners, in 1909 the proportion of men had fallen to 35 per 
cent., but the proportion of women had risen to 58 per cent. The 
percentage of children under 16, the larger number of whom 
are girls, remained about the same, 6 per cent. 
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This increased proportion of women is due in part to a more 
extensive use of machines and a consequent need for a larger 
number of unskilled employees. For instance, a machine which 
automatically shapes the cream centers of bonbons and chocolates 
needs only one regulator and four or five helpers to do the work 
formerly done by thirty skilled men. In this way the number of 
women increases, for in the making of candy as in so many other 
industries the men perform the more highly skilled tasks and 
the women the simpler and more mechanical ones. Men do all 
the cooking and moulding of the different candy mixtures; 
whereas among the women the only skilled workers are the 
“dippers,” who cover the centers of chocolates and bonbons. The 
majority, however, are employed as “ wrappers” and “ packers ” 
and as “helpers” who fetch and carry for the rest. 

New York has the largest number of women candy workers, 
5,679 on December 15, 1909, according to the Census of Manu- 
factures. Massachusetts comes second with 4,140. The other 
states employing more than a thousand women wage earners over 
sixteen years old are, in the order named, Pennsylvania, L[llinois, 
Ohio, Missouri and Wisconsin.* In addition to the more de- 
tailed facts for Massachusetts and New York City, information 
has been secured from widely scattered points— from the states 
of California, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, Oregon and 
Wisconsin and the cities of Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Kansas 
City. 

SEASONAL VARIATIONS 

So many aspects does this industry present that it is even more 
difficult than usual to measure its irregularity. First, we find 
that during the four autumn months a much larger force of 
workers is used than can find places for the rest of the year. 
After Christmas, a good many employees are dismissed. At the 
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same time the entire factory may close for a week or so, and in 
July this is still more likely to happen. Or perhaps the factory 
runs four or five days a week instead of the regular six. Many 
factories do not close as a whole, but different departments may 
close for a few days at a time through the dull season, according 
to the work on hand. Then too, the regular weekly schedule of 
hours is likely to be shorter in the slack than in the rush season, 
and often the actual hours worked are even less than these 
scheduled hours. 


SraTIsTics OF IRREGULAR EMPLOYMENT 


In so complicated a situation many of the ordinary measures 
of irregularity fall short of showing the true state of affairs. 

Here again, according to the “days in operation yearly” in 
Massachusetts, candy factories worked on the average 292 days 
out of a possible 305, in New Jersey, 297, in Pennsylvania, 300. 
From this one would think that a steady worker need miss com- 
paratively little time. But when a single factory is taken, and 
just what the steady workers lose in the way of short time is 
shown, the inadequacy of these figures becomes clear. This may 
be illustrated by the detailed report of short time in one factory 
cited as typical by the Massachusetts Commission on Minimum 
Wage Boards. This establishment was shut down for two weeks 
in July and also on two separate occasions in May and two in 
June, losing five and a half days in this way. Thus during the 
year there would be a loss of 1714 working days, or according to 
the statistics of “days in operation yearly” 28714 days would be 
worked. But in addition no less than twenty-four times during 
the dull half of the year, that is, between January and July, 
from one to twenty-one departments were closed for from one to 
three days at a time, as work fluctuated. The least number of 
days lost in this way was five and a half in three different depart- 
ments; the greatest number 2814 days in one department; the 
other losses ranged between these two amounts. ‘The tables fol- 
lowing give this loss of days by dates and departments. The en- 
tirely irregular way in which the days of unemployment oc- 
curred made it absolutely impossible for employees to make up 
the time and earnings thus lost by turning to other work. Since 
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some parts of the factory were running at each of these times, 
none of this considerable loss is disclosed under the statistics of 
“days in operation yearly,” which are thus entirely inadequate 
as a measure of the extent of irregularity. 


TABLE 3 
CONFECTIONERY — MASSACHUSETTS, 1o11 


IRREGULARITY OF EMPLOYMENT IN A MassacuusretTts Canpy Facrory, 1911 


A. Dares, Numpprs or Days anp NumBer or DEPARTMENTS CLOSED, IN ADDITION TO A SHUT- 
DOWN OF Two WEEKS IN JuLy. (Torat NumBer oF DEPARTMENTS, 26) 


(From report of the Commission on Minimum Wage Boards, pages 64 and 65) 
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Besides “ days in operation yearly” the other common method 
of measuring seasonal irregularity is that of giving the “ average 
number employed by months.” We have these figures for the 
women workers in Massachusetts, 1912, New Jersey, 1912 and 
Wisconsin, 1909, and for all workers in New York City, and up- 
state, September, 1912—September, 1918. (See charts IX and 
X.) This last set of figures comes from the New York Com- 
mission; the others from state labor reports. In every case 
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CHART IX 
CONFECTIONERY 


AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED BY MONTHS 


(MAXIMUM = 100%)» 
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CHART X 
CONFECTIONERY, NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 
1912 - SEPTEMBER 1913 


AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED AND TOTAL AMOUNT 
WAGES BY MONTHS. MALE AND FEMALE 


(MAXIMUM = 100%) 


ORK CITY 
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the year is the latest for which the figures are compiled. The 
percentage of difference between the largest and smallest number 
employed is nearly 45 per cent. in New Jersey, and about 25 per 
cent. in the three other states. This latter figure corresponds 
closely to the per cent. of difference in numbers employed in 
quite a different locality, Kansas City, where a maximum of 900 
and minimum of 670 were found, a difference of just about 25 
per cent. 

The statistics of “average number employed by months” 
show, then, that a considerable part of the employees cannot find 
work in the industry during the entire year. Being totals for a 
large number of factories they do not, however, bring out the 
real extent of the fluctuations in certain establishments. Some 
factories hold their employees during the year much more 
steadily than others, as is disclosed by a table of the monthly 
fluctuations of numbers for the twelve largest factories in Massa- 
chusetts. In the factory least affected by seasonal differences, the 
smallest number employed in any month is 70 per cent. of the 
largest number, but in the factory most affected, the smallest 
number is only 22.7 per cent. of the largest number. 

TABLE 4 


CONFECTIONERY — MASSACHUSETTS, 1011 


Montus WHen Minimum AND Maximum Numsers ARB EMPLOYED, AND SMALLEST PER CENT. 
or Maximum EmpLoyepd IN THE TWELVE Laraust Canpy Factories In MAssACHUSETTS 


(Adapted from the Report of the Massachusetts Commission on Minimum Wage Boards, p. 67) 
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However, even though a woman can find a place on the pay- 
roll of some factory throughout the year, this does not mean that 
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she does not lose time and money through slack work. As shown 
in the description of the irregularity of a typical Massachusetts 
factory, besides a probable closing of the factory for a week or 
two, the day lost here and there and the shorter daily working 
time — all decrease the hours she works and consequently her 
pay. Almost all steady workers do suffer from such losses. In 
Massachusetts, nearly 500 steady workers who remained in the 
same factory throughout the year, were questioned as to time lost. 
Ninety-five per cent. of them lost time from industrial causes 
during the year, missing an average of 20 entire working 
days or over 3 weeks—nearly 7 per cent. of their whole 
period of employment. The table following shows that the larg- 
est group lost between 25 and 30 entire days. Industrial condi- 
tions were reported responsible for three-quarters of all the time 
lost. Since wages always decrease with time lost, in this way 
alone, through the loss of entire days, the usual minimum wage 
rate would fail to provide these steady workers with a living 
wage by about 7 per cent. Moreover, this does not include the 
further extensive loss from short hours on days when but little 
work is done. The “ average number employed by months” in- 
dicates, therefore, the extent to which workers cannot find a place 
in the industry for the entire year, but conceals differences be- 
tween establishments and tells nothing as to the effect of seasonal 
irregularity on those workers who keep their places throughout 
the year. 
TABLE 5 
CONFECTIONERY — MASSACHUSETTS, rorz 


NumBer or Entire Days Lost sy ‘‘Sreapy’’ Women Workers THrovuaH INDUSTRIAL 
ConpIrIons 


(Adapted from Report of the Commission on Minimum Wage Boards, pp. 263-267) 
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SHIFTING 
In New York City, in the year studied by the Factory Investi- 
gating Commission, September 1912 to September 1913, 45 per 
cent. of the women stayed four weeks or less in the same place 
and a total of 66 per cent. less than three months; 13 per cent. 
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remained from three to six months and 8.3 per cent. over six 
months and less than eleven months. Only 12 per cent. held their 
places over eleven months. (See Chart XI.) In Massachusetts 
in 1913-14, the Minimum Wage Commission found the number 
of months during which over 3,000: women in the fourteen largest 
factories had remained in the same establishment. All those 
leaving in less than four weeks were excluded and, considering 
the large numbers who leave after a few days’ work, the showing 
is, in this way, made much more favorable. Even so, 36.9 per 
cent. stayed less than three months and only 21.8 per cent. more 
than eleven months. Twenty-three and a half per cent. re 
mained three to six months and 17.8 per cent. from six to eleven 
months. An almost negligible percentage of the entire number 
found employment for the entire twelve months. 

There were, however, great differences between the different 
factories in respect to the steadiness of their employees. One 
establishment held 16 per cent. of its workers for the whole twelve 
months, whereas four kept no workers at all throughout the entire 
year. Those finding work for eleven months varied from 12 per 
cent. to over 70 per cent. By occupations the differences were not 
so marked. The skilled dippers were most permanent in tenure, 
as might be expected, and the absolutely unskilled floor-girls the 
least, but in general the different occupations ran pretty closely 
together. 

Like evidence, though from a slightly different point of view, 
comes from the results of a federal investigation made in 1911 
in the two widely separated states of Maryland and California. 
The average number of weeks’ employment yearly for all women 
candy workers was thirty-nine in the one state and forty-five in 
the other. Allowing for the fact that some of these workers must 
have been steady throughout the year, many others must have 
been able to find work for very short periods only. 

Those who are dismissed on account of the slack season must 
find it especially difficult to obtain other work, since they lose 
their places after Christmas and in the summer, when most other 
women’s trades are dull. And in Massachusetts, in 1911, out 
of about 850 such changes from factory to factory, 22 per cent. 


were said by the women changing to have been made on account 
of slack work. 
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VARIATION IN Earnines 


The effect of irregular employment upon income remains to be 
considered. How much do steady workers lose on account of dull 
seasons ? Do short period workers also lose ¢ Do time-workers 
succeed in making their nominal rate of pay? In comparing the 
fluctuations in the total amount of wages paid out in New York 
City, 1912-18, the percentage of difference between the largest 
and smallest amounts by months is but slightly larger than the 
monthly percentage of difference in numbers, 25 per cent. for 
wages and 23 per cent. for numbers. But when we examine the 
total sums paid out each week, we find a difference of over 35 per 
cent. between maximum and minimum, a variation considerably 
greater than the 25 per cent. difference in numbers employed by 
weeks, Slack work must account for the periods when the wage 
line dips far below the line for numbers. (See Chart X.) 

In Massachusetts, the Commission on Minimum Wage Boards 
made a study of losses in earnings among “ steady ” workers. 
The average weekly earnings of 469 women who remained with 
the same firm the entire year were found to be $5.33. The average 
weekly earnings for those weeks in which they worked was $5.97. 
Thus allowance was made for all absences for an entire week, 
though not for losses from short time within a week. But even 
this average weekly loss of 64 cents, excluding as it did part of 
the loss from seasonal irregularity, was more than 10 per cent. 
of the average weekly income. This loss was produced “ largely 
by industrial causes” says the Commission. 

Most of the women employees in candy factories are time 
workers. This does not mean, however, that such workers who 
keep their places during the slack season really make their nominal 
weekly rate during that time. To illustrate this point the Massa- 
chusetts Minimum Wage Board selected a single wage sheet from 
one pay roll. It was a “typical sheet” selected at random and 
contained the names of forty-three time workers, at work for the 
factory an average of forty weeks during the year. That is, they 
were comparatively steady workers. On the average, they re- 
ceived their scheduled rate just a quarter of the time or ten weeks 
out of the forty. Their average exceeded the rate nine times and 
fell below it twenty-one times. Not one received her rate for 
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half the time she worked, or earned more than her rate as often as 
she earned less. In every case the actual average earnings of 
these women if computed would have fallen below their rate. Both 
the report of the Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission and 
the New York State Factory Investigating Commission compare 
rates and earnings for women in the confectionery industry in 
1913, and both show earnings falling below the rates, though the 
New York report took a week in the “normal” or busier season 
and the Massachusetts report considered average weekly earnings 
for the year. In New York City in the selected week only 19 
per cent. of the women were working at a rate of under $5, but 
30 per cent. actually took home such amounts in their pay en- 
velopes. In Massachusetts for the whole year 26 per cent. were 
rated under $5, but 49 per cent. actually earned such a sum. (See 
Chart XII.) 

A comparison between the possible hours based on full running 
time, and the hours actually worked by 1,115 female time-workers 
in three Massachusetts candy-factories during 1913, illustrates the 
conditions probably responsible for this discrepancy. (See Chart 
XIII.) In the first place the running time of the factories varies 
considerably from season to season, falling off in the summer and 
rising high before Christmas as the solid line shows. There are 
two different reasons for this variation; both illustrative of differ- 
ent phases of industrial irregularity. The one is the great in- 
crease in the number employed during the busy season; the other, 
the lengthening of the running time ten or fifteen per cent. at the 
same period. But in only two or three weeks during the busy 
season when overtime is undoubtedly worked, do the hours of 
actual work (represented by the broken line), exceed or even so 
much as equal this changing running time. For all the rest of 
the year hours worked fall decidedly below possible hours. Such 
a difference between actual and possible hours of work is found 
among all classes of emplovees, the skilled dippers and “ fancy 
packers” as well as among the unskilled “ plain packers.” (See 
Chart XIV.) It is true that a better organization of the industry 
would require a somewhat smaller labor-force and a few women 
would thus be thrown entirely out of work if actual hours more 
nearly equalled possible hours. On the other hand full time 
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employment would be given to the majority of the workers, 
which would seem to be the more desirable policy from all points 
of view, for it is better for a few to be forced to look for other 
employment, rather than to allow the whole force to drag on un- 
der-employed and with reduced earnings. The existing situation 
makes it evident that rates or running time can not at present be 
considered a reliable index to actual earnings. 

A special study of rates and earnings was made which included 
every New York City candy factory which kept records of the 
weekly rate of wages and actual weekly earnings of their women 
workers. The rate-workers selected in this way were far above 
the average, and included only the best factories, the steadier 
workers, and in addition excluded a certain amount of unemploy- 
ment. (See “Paper Box Industry,” p. 536.) Yet in almost 
every case earnings were found to be below the scheduled rate. 

This group consisted of 1,063 time workers, the earnings of 
953 or 89.7 per cent. of this number fell below their rate of wages, 
while for only 18 were earnings and rates equal, and 92 received 
earnings higher than their rate of wages. Sixty-three and four 
tenths per cent. of the 953 women who suffered a loss in earnings, 
lost more than 10 per cent. of their rate; 18.8 per cent. lost from 
11 per cent. to 15 per cent.; 25.3 per cent. lost from 16 per cent. 
to 25 per cent.; and 19.3 per cent., nearly a fifth, lost over a 
quarter of their supposed income. There are only slight differ- 
ences in the severity of the losses suffered by the high and by the 
low paid workers. 

Of those earning under $5, 72.1% lost over 10% of wages. 

Of those earning $5—-$5.99, 62.3% lost over 10% of wages. 

Of those earning $6—$6.99, 59.5% lost over 10% of wages. 

Of those earning $7-$7.99, 57.4% lost over 10% of wages. 

Of those earning $8—-$8.99, 57.4% lost over 10% of wages. 

Of those earning $9 and over, 66.3% lost over 10% of wages. 

But many of the women who stayed only a short time in the 
same factory lost more heavily than did the more permanent 
workers. 

Of those staying 1-4 weeks in same factory, 84.1% lost 


over 10% of wages. 
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Of those staying 5-13 weeks in same factory, 7 1.2% lost 


over 10% of wages. 

Of those staying 14-26 weeks in same factory, 48.2% lost 
over 10% of wages. 

Of those staying 27-47 weeks in same factory, 61.2% lost 
over 10% of wages. 

Of those staying 48-52 weeks in same factory, 44.7 % lost 
over 10% of wages. 


TABLE 6 
CONFECTIONERY — NEW YORK CITY, SEPTEMBER, 1912-1913 
Setncrep FemMaLe TIME WORKERS OVER 16. COMPARISON OF Rare or Pay anp ACTUAL 
AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 
1A. Numser Lostne Given PercentTaGe oF THEIR Rate, BY Wace Groups 
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PERCENTAGE LOST 


Rate a —— 

5 per cent. 6-10 11-15 16-25 Over 25 Total 

or less per cent.:| per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 

Under $5 00.......+...- 22 31 35 48 54 190 
$5 00— 5 99.........--- 59 65 58 74 59 305 
BxOO="6 1090. occ ae en cinis 42 58 44 56 47 247 
TAQO=>7 OD pete ore es, 21 16 17 26 9 89 
8. 00=— 8 99... 205. 's scl 11 8 6 16 4 45 
9 00 and over......... 16 10 19 21 11 77 
Oba Mera ates 45< Se 161 188 179 241 184 953 


1B. Per Cenr. Lostna Given Percentaces or THEIR Rats, BY WAGE GROUPS. 
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PERCENTAGE LOST 


Rate 

5 per cent. 6-10 11-15 16-25 Over 25 Total 

or less per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. ota 
Under $5 00............ 11.6 16.3 18.4 25.3 28.4 100.0 
$5 O0— 6 99.0 cose ee dew 16.1 21.3 19.0 24.2 19.1 100.0 
6 Oar G500 Tf. iets are ote 17.0 23.5 17.9 22.6 19.0 100.0 
0 OD So ( ROD ss ais. « tats scnles 23.5 17.9 18.1 29.2 10.1 100.0 
S00—. 8 DON 5 cet narviaaie 24.4 17.8 13.3 35.5 8.9 100.0 
9 00 and over ........ 20.8 12.9 24.7 27.3 14.3 100.0 
Total i... adhe: 16.9 19.7 18.8 25.3 19.3 100.0 
| rm | 
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5 per cent. 6-10 11-15 16-25 Over 25 Total 
or less per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 

DA WOKS. 1. < s ccetsae v0 15 20 21 44 121 221 
EUS WVOOKS , eie:a's <\picte« 06 31 35 48 74 45 233 
14-26 weeks............ 25 35 14 36 6 116 
Bir AT WOOKS. occ ee. 19 36 41 37 9 142 
48-52 weeks............ 71 62 55 50 3 241 
Total Mya sicc scan. 161 188 179 241 184 953 


2B. Pzr Cent. Losine Given ParcentaGes or Torin Rars, sy LENarH oF Timp In SaMn 
Factory 
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PERCENTAGE LOST 


LenetH oF TIME IN 
Samp Factory 
5 per cent. 6-10 11-15 16-25 Over 25 Total 
or less per cent. per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 

eA WOCKS i aieiavels. «ese ss 6.7 9.0 9.5 19.9 54.7 100.0 
OHLS WOCKS I Feiss. cls eset « 13.3 15.0 20.6 31.3 19.3 100.0 
14=26 weeks. wc. .03. 21.5 30.2 12.0 31.0 5.2 100.0 
CERT WOCKN ies sisriis iia 2 + 13.4 25.3 28.9 26.0 6.3 100.0 
48-52 weeks............ 29.4 25.7 22.8 20.7 1.2 100.0 
Total eee lc... 10.9! 19.7] 18.8 25.3 19.3 100.0 


Only 12 of the 92 women whose average weekly earnings ex- 
ceeded their rate, gained more than 10 per cent. Fifty-three or 
over half gained 5 per cent. or less, and 27 gained between 5 per 
cent. and 10 per cent. Not only did far fewer women gain than 
lose, but the gains were not so great as the losses. The gains fell 
with about equal frequency among the different wage groups, but 
the short period workers were the group more often found to gain, 
probably because more of them are at work only through the 
busy season. 

We find therefore these steadier workers in the better factories 
suffering at the most conservative estimate losses which average 
15 per cent. from their nominal rate of pay. Undoubtedly the loss 
of other women in the trade would be much greater.. Unless 
the seasonal irregularity of the industry were overcome, or wage- 
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losses from irregular work are compensated in some way, there- 
fore, how can we but question the effectiveness of insuring the 
women in it a living income by the usual minimum wage rate ? 
But in any average or aggregate extreme differences are 
smoothed down and the greater fluctuations disappear. If we 
want to realize the human side of the problem, how individual 
girls are affected by these wage differences, we must select indi- 
vidual workers and find out what they get week by week. 8 
was done in the section on the Paper Box Industry, six workers 
were chosen, three piece workers and three time workers. They 
were “ steady representative workers,” each employed nearly the 
whole year in different factories. The three piece workers, Mary 
and Nancy and Mamie had an average weekly wage of $7.10, 
$5.69, and $9.35, respectively. These averages conceal great 
differences from week to week as the Charts (XV and XVI) show. 
The first chart represents each girl’s weekly wages averaged by 
months; the second, her wages week by week for the third quarter 
of the year (which is not highly irregular) in order to show the 
fluctuations concealed by a monthly average. Mary received as 
little as $4.20 one week and as much as $10.01 another. Nancy 
received only fifty cents one week. The next week she did not 
work at all. However, excluding this as possibly caused by per- 
sonal reasons, another week she made $2.91, while her best week 
she received $8.79. Mamie’s weekly wage varied between $3.27 
and $14.37. Instead of the average 35 per cent. difference, we 
have 58 per cent., 66 per cent. and 72 per cent., as the difference 
between the largest and smallest weekly wages of these steady 
workers, The surprising fact to those unfamiliar with present 
day factory work, is that nearly as great a variation occurs in the 
wages of the three time workers as among the piece workers 
(see Chart XVII). Teresa is supposed to be paid $5.62 every 
week in the year. In reality, her highest weekly wage is $8.90 
and her lowest $2.44, a difference of 72 per cent. Rose’s rate is 
$7. She never gets more than this, but for two or three weeks, 
her actual wage falls as low as $4.67, just about a third below her 
rate. Anna with a rate of $6.50, gets a minimum of $3.79 and a 
maximum of $8.45, more than twice as much. Not one of the 
three “makes up in the busy season what she loses in the dull x 
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as we are often told most workers do, for in each case the average 
weekly wage falls below the rate. Teresa drops below her rate 
an average of 24 cents weekly, Rose 58 cents, and Anna 63 cents. 
The average percentages lost weekly are 4 per cent., 8 per cent. 
and 9 per cent. Similar conditions among individual workers 
were found by the Massachusetts Commission on Minimum Wage 
Boards. They considered the case of “ Bridget G” typical. She 
was 26 years old and had wrapped candy for one firm nearly seven 
years. Her weekly rate was $6, put in 1911 industrial lay-offs 
brought her average weekly wage down to only $4.97, a loss from 
her meager full time earnings of 17 per cent. 


OVERTIME EARNINGS 


It is already evident from the constant deficit in earnings when 
compared with rates that the steady worker does not find her 
“gains from overtime ” equalling her losses from undertime. 
There are two reasons for this. The first is simply that the dull 
season is longer than the busy one. A glance at the charts show- 
ing monthly changes in numbers and wages will confirm this. 
Roughly from these charts, the proportions of slack and rush 
work are 33 weeks to 17 weeks. Then also rate-workers always 
fall below their rate many more weeks than they climb above it. 
For instance, Teresa, one of those “ representative workers” in 
New York City was 36 weeks below her rate and only 14 weeks 
above it. In the second place, not all employees work overtime ; 
in California in 1911, a quarter of the candy workers did not 
and in Maryland in the same year a fifth did not. All facts 
point to the conclusion that it is not so easy to “ gain from over- 
time and make up for the slack season,” even if the necessary long 
hours were thought desirable. 


SuMMARY 


Busy and dull seasons alternate in candy factories in the same 
way that they do in paper box factories. The industry is busiest 
in the fall, active before Easter and slack after Christmas and in 
the summer. On account of these seasonal variations, at least 25 
per cent. of the whole number of women employed can find 
places in the trade only during the four fall months. Part of 
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the great flux of workers in the industry, therefore, is not the 
fault of the workers themselves The steady workers also lose in 
time and consequently in wages during the dull season, both 
through shorter hours and through the occasional closing of a de- 
partment or the whole factory for a few days. These losses in 
wages can be brought out in several different ways. There is a 
35 per cent. variation in wages week by week in New York in con- 
trast to a 25 per cent. fluctuation in numbers. In individual cases 
the difference rises as high as 75 per cent. These fluctuations 
result in wage losses. A comparison between the average weekly 
rate and earnings of over a thousand rate workers in New York 
City show that 89 per cent. of them did not make their rate and 
that their average loss was about 15 per cent. The same state of 
affairs was found to exist among “ annual” workers and among 
women employed for shorter periods in. Massachusetts. 

The Minimum Wage Commission of that State has described 
a typical worker as “less than 25 years old, earns less than $6 a 
week; works on an average less than 46 hours weekly, and is out 
of work twenty or more weeks during the year.” 

We can come therefore to but one conclusion about a minimum 
wage in the confectionery industry. In view of the seasonal 
nature of the industry, a minimum flat rate without regard to 
the amount of employment will never give the girl in the candy 
factory a living wage. Yet large numbers of them look to this 
industry alone for their support. The Massachusetts Commis- 
sion, for example, reports that in spite of its irregularity, 68 per 
cent out of 900 workers questioned depended entirely on this one 
industry for a living. Nor can those girls who hold their places 
-in the slack season well do otherwise, with the slack periods so 
scattered as they are, a day here and a day there; while, as has 
been said, the casual workers, dismissed after Christmas, have to 
hunt for work in a time when most other industries are also slack. 
A minimum wage in this industry, to give the women a “ living 
income” must either build on a basis of greater regularity than 
exists at present, or make an adequate allowance for the losses 
from seasonal irregularity. 


CLOTHING 


INTRODUCTION 


The seasonal irregularity of the various “ needle trades” is 
notorious. For this irregularity, it is hard to say whether we 
should hold climate or human nature responsible. We naturally 
need different clothing for winter and summer. At the same 
time the custom of “something new for Easter” and the ever 
changing styles, especially in woman’s clothing, tend to increase 
the concentration of retail trade in two short seasons, spring and 
fall. 

Years ago retail buyers placed their orders for goods a long 
time before the selling season, and manufacturers, too, made up 
goods for stock, expecting to get orders when the season came 
around. This kept the employees at work the greater part of the 
time. Recently, however, the custom has become more and more 
prevalent for buyers to place their orders just before the selling 
season and frequently in smaller lots, at periods during the 
height of the season. Quick delivery is always expected. This 
produces a short rush season of overtime and overwork and then a 
long period of slack time with little or no work. A great num- 
ber of women are affected by this extreme irregularity, for the 
“needle trades” are well to the front among industries employ- 
ing women. 

That all garment workers alike suffer from this cause is evi- 
dent from the statistics of unemployment among union members 
in Massachusetts and New York. In Massachusetts the percent- 
age out of work on the last day of each quarter is reported. This 
percentage, for the years 1910-12, averaged 9.2 per cent. at the 
end of the first quarter, 11.7 per cent. at the end of the second, 
20.1 per cent. at the end of the third, and 38.7 per cent. at the 
end of the fourth. The general average for the three years was 
19.9 per cent. 

The New York figures for the same years run perhaps a little 
lower, but they are taken for the end of March and the end of 
September, when the trade dullness is by no means at its worst. 
Figures are also given to show that approximately 95 per cent. 
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of all the unemployment in this industry in New York state is 
caused by slack work. For women union members, the average 
number of days employed quarterly in the first and third quarters 
of a year, is also given. The full number of working days in a 
quarter is about 75, but from 1910 to 1912, these women aver- 
aged only from 39 to 64 days of work in a quarter, while 55 days 
is a representative figure for a general average. Roughly speak- 
ing they lost not far from a quarter of their time. 

While idleness on account of trade conditions, therefore, is a 
burden to all garment workers, there is some difference in con- 
ditions between work on men’s and women’s clothing. The 
former includes the figures for such articles as bath-robes, rain- 
coats and smoking jackets, staple lines for which the demand 
varies little and which can be made for stock if necessary. The 
workers on these goods are therefore little troubled by seasonal 
differences, and this fact, together with a somewhat more steady 
demand without very sharp changes in style, causes somewhat less 
irregularity in the manufacture of men’s clothing than women’s. 
On this account the two divisions of the trade are considered 
separately. 


MEN’S CLOTHING 


GeNnERAL STATISTICS 

Few factory industries employ more women than does the 
manufacture of men’s clothing. An average of 133,101 women, 
16 years of age and over, were at work in this line in 1909, ac- 
cording to the United States Census of Manufactures. Ten 
years before the number had been only 99,000. Though the 
male workers were increasing somewhat more rapidly than the 
female and the proportion of women was therefore slightly de- 
creasing, yet the women were still in the majority, forming 55 
per cent. of all wage earners. The states employing the largest 
numbers of women workers on December 15, 1909, were New 
York with 40,000, Illinois with 19,000, Pennsylvania with 16,- 
000 and Maryland with 10,000. Other States employing over 
2,000 adult women were Indiana, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Ohio and Wisconsin. New York held decidedly the first 
place, but the industry was fairly well scattered over the leading 
manufacturing states. 
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SrAsoNAL VARIATIONS 


For the most part the fluctuations in the trade follow the 
familiar course of busy in the fall and in the spring, dull after 
Christmas and in the summer. On the whole, the spring busy 
season is more active and lasts longer than in many other trades 
with a correspondingly later and slighter rush in the fall. Ina 
few localities, as Philadelphia and Baltimore, the first half of the 
year is a good deal busier than the last half. In Kentucky in 
1911, the “ Commission on the Condition of Working Women” 
found that at least three months a year were slack. Some em- 
ployees are discharged as the slack season comes on, the rest work 
short hours, and on many days find the shop closed entirely, so 
that their earnings fall off. 

Sarah M. may represent the unlucky ones whom the. industry 
cannot use all the year. She had been earning only $3.50 a 
week, and then one day work was slack and her employer turned 
her off. For three months she could not get work. ‘‘ She had 
saved $6 and that partly paid for a place to sleep with a family 
about as poor as she was. She had lived for weeks on two cents 
worth of bread a day and a little tea, and after three months of 
this seemed surprised that she had ‘queer feelings in the 
stomach’ and palpitation of the heart. Her landlady sometimes 
cooked a supper for her, charging only 10 cents, which barely 
covered the cost of the food, did her washing, and helped her in 
every way she could.”' Thus by the kindness of the poor to the 
poor were the vicissitudes of seasonal industry endured. 

The case of Esther G.” illustrates the troubles of the worker 
who is not discharged outright in the slack season. But at that 
time she could get only enough work to bring her average weekly 
earnings of $1.96. This did not pay her expenses, so “her land- 
lady trusted her for her room rent, she used what little money 
she had to buy food, and when the busy season came again began 
to pay off the burden of debt which she had accumulated.” 


1. Women and Child Wage Earners, Vol. V., p- 67. 
2 Ibid. 
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Sraristics OF IRREGULAR EMPLOYMENT 

In the clothing trade the “ average number of days in opera- 
tion yearly ” are somewhat more significant of the actual situa- 
tion than usual because of the many days when the factories are 
entirely closed. In 1912, the average days in operation in 
Massachusetts was only 273 and in New Jersey, 233. That is, 
in Massachusetts the steady workers lost some 10 per cent. of their 
time from the closing of the whole factory for entire days and 
in New Jersey they lost nearly a quarter of their time in this 
way. Their full time earnings would be reduced proportion- 
ately from this one factor alone without allowing for all the short 
time on days when a little work is done. 

Variations in the “average number employed by months 3 
have been given for the whole United States in 1909 and for 
Massachusetts and New Jersey in 1912. (See Chart XVIII.) 
The differences are not extreme, about 10 per cent. at the most, 
though half of this difference or 5 per cent. can find places for 
only three months out of the year. In this industry, the busy 
and slack seasons may not come at the same part of the year in 
different localities and different sorts of shops, and whenever 
this happens, the average smooths down the differences. ‘This 
is often the case, as the diagram shows, for the variations in 
New Jersey do not correspond with those of the United States 
as a whole. Some figures from a federal report on the industry 
make this still more evident. The five leading centers for the 
trade are considered, New York, Chicago, Rochester, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, where altogether 68.2 per cent. of the men’s 
clothing manufactured in the United States was turned out in 
1909. Though according to the dates of the week when fewest 
and the week when most were employed the general tendency 
toward slack work in the summer and after Christmas and a 
busy season in the spring and late fall was clear, yet there was 
considerable variation between the different cities. 

Still more striking are the differences in steadiness of num- 
bers employed between the various cities and the various kinds 
of shops. (See Table 7.) The basis of comparison here used 


is the per cent. which the maximum and minimum numbers 
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form of the average number employed, instead of, as in other 
schedules, the per cent. which the smallest monthly average is of 
the greatest. In cities, Rochester, with only 16 per cent. differ- 
ence between this smallest and largest per cent. of the average 
number employed, forced less unemployment on its workers than 
Philadelphia with its difference of 29 per cent., and far less than 
Baltimore with its difference of 54 per cent. ‘Since percentages 
are given for only one shop in New York, no general deductions 
can be made for that city. In Kentucky, the Commission on the 
Condition of Working Women found a 50 per cent. difference in 
1911 between the numbers in the busy and in the slack season. 
This greater steadiness of the trade in Rochester is probably due 
to the fact that the “inside” shop prevails there, that is, the 
large factory where a single firm controls the manufacture from 
beginning to end. 

Regularity of work in the different kinds of shops may be com- 
pared from the Chicago figures. In the “inside shops,” the 
difference between the largest and smallest number employed was 
only 8 per cent., a result similar to the general averages. But 
in two “contract shops,” where a contractor has the clothing 
made up which he gets from an entrepreneur, the differences were 
naturally much greater, 17 per cent. and 32 per cent. Three 
“special order” shops were investigated, two in Chicago and one 
in New York. In a “special order shop” suits are made to in- 
dividual measure, but under factory conditions. Such a shop is 
the link between custom tailoring and ready made clothing. 
Since work is done as the orders happen to come in, the irregular- 
ity there was greatest of all. In the two Chicago shops, the 
fluctuations were 51 per cent. and 90 per cent., and in the one in 
New York City the difference was 73 per cent. In these last 
two shops more than half of the workers must have been thrown 
out of employment for a part of the year. This is quite a differ- 
ent story from the 10 per cent. of the general average, and goes 
to show once more how such averages may cover up the real con- 
ditions. 
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TABLE 7 
MEN’S CLOTHING — FIVE LEADING CENTERS OF THE INDUSTRY, 1907-8 
Fiucruatrions 1x Numpers EMPLOYED, WoweExkLy PAYROLL AND AVERAGE WEEKLY HARNINGS 
(Adapted from Woman and Child Wage-Earners, Vol. II, pp. 174-179) 


re 


PER CENT. OF PER CENT. OF PER CENT. OF 
AVERAGE NUMBER AVERAGE WEEKLY AVERAGE WEEKLY 
OF EMPLOYEES PAYROLL EARNINGS 


——— nn 
Kinp oF SHop cone a |S | 


Smallest Largest Smallest Largest Smallest Largest 


ann 


I. Curcago 
Large inside shops....... 95.3 103.6 85.9 112.9 85.0 112.5 
“Contract vest shop,” 

Scandinavian........- 88.6 120.0 67.5 112.6 76.2 112.3 
“Contract coat shop,” 

Bohemian..........-. 87.5 104.2 74.5 123.9 71.6 123.6 
‘‘Contract coat shop,” 

German < geet th Sue Gre Ree ras one 56.5 135 9G ek. TSse eee eet 
Ready-made clothing. ... 95.3 103.6 85.9 116.3 85.0 112.5 
‘Special order shop’’... 74.2 125.8 42.6 166.7 29.7 171.9 
‘Special order shop’... 28.8 118.0 47.8 128.0 25.2 146.4 

II. RocHEsTER 
AT ci ioan es euse naam | 93.8] 109.9, 92.3! 112.2 98.41 104.2 
III, PHILADELPHIA 
PV co SR Act Ss | 79.11 108.4 | 47.21 125.2 | 54.3 | 117.6 
IV. BaLTImMoR=E 
ANGii ss. tevees | 72.1) 126.6| 55.61 131.3 | 63.4 | 118.6 
V. New York City 
* Special order shop $day ‘| 52.2 | 125.8 32.1 158.2 55.1 138.0 
** Inside contract shop’’.| .......- 4 seeeeeee | 63.6 bh ae cis We | Vek innle eae 


Besides the entire closing of the shops, brought out by the 
statistics of “days in operation” and the smaller numbers em- 
ployed in the busy season, shown by the “number employed by 
months,” there is the whole question of short-time which is much 
more common than might be thought. The government investiga- 
tion already referred to computed for a “ representative week ” 
the average weekly hours actually worked and the actual average 
weekly pay and compared the results with full time hours and 
full time rates of pay. (See Table 8-a.) The percentage of loss 
in hours and that of loss in wages is almost identical and forms 
one more proof of the absolute dependence of factory-workers’ 
wages on the number of hours they work. There was a decided 
loss from full time hours and full time rates of pay in every 
city, varying from about 10 per cent. in Rochester to more than 
20 per cent. in Baltimore — and it must be remembered that this 
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period is supposed to be a “ normal week”— rather busy than 


dull. Once more we can see the ineffectiveness of 1a wage-rate as 
a measurement of the actual pay received. Furthermore, there 
was absolutely no uniformity about the weekly hours that differ- 
ent women worked. (See Table 8-b.) In Chicago, in this same 
“representative week,” 7 per cent. of the women worked over- 
time, but 41 per cent. less than full time. In one establishment 
of that particularly irregular type, the “special order house,” 
over a quarter of the women worked overtime yet nearly a third 
worked less than three days in the selected week. It is impos- 
sible then under present conditions of irregularity to assume that 
all the workers will gain from possible overtime at busy seasons 
or will be able to reach any one level of wages. 


TABLETS 
MEN’S CLOTHING — FIVE LEADING CENTERS OF THE INDUSTRY, 1907-8 


A. Fuui-tims anp Actua Workine Time, Fui-rimeE Wacrs anp ActuaL AVERAGE WAGES 
In a ‘‘ REPRESENTATIVE WEEK.’ Women 16 AND Ovnr 


(Adapted from ‘‘ Woman and Child Wage-Earners, Vol. II, pp. 107, 125 and 161) 


Average Average 
Average hours For pent. Per out: Computed actual 
(at regular actually lest 1 ae full weekly 
weekly worked Again durin time earnings 
hours during setiite wel i earnings for the 
week week 
IROCHEStED Acs cece. oss 5 54.6 49.2 9.7 9.8 $7 68 $6 93 
CHS BOE Benin bile ccs a's ote 54.3 48.4 10.9 11.0 8 03 7 15 
ING Y Onkicrsieys crovseuace: oeps, 6 57.2 49.9 12.7 12.6 6 57 5 74 
Pinladelphia.2 js... ..- 54.6 47.4 13.2 12.9 6 89 6 00 
Baltimore. jacis ole os 57.7, 45.8 20.6 20.6 6 07 4 82 


B. Ppr Cent. of WomEN In Cuicaao, 1907-8, WoRKING OVERTIME, FULL-TIME, AND SPECIFIED 
NumsByrs oF Days PER WinEK IN A “ REPRESENTATIVE WEEK.’ Women 16 anv Ovir 


(Adapted from ‘‘ Woman and Child Wage-Earners, Vol. II, pp. 110-112) 


Kinp or SHop Overtime | Full time ham 3-5 days eee 

PME Store c. 5,iaisani'.o, a.058 # coh) ot sania aver sin teky ; Tao 50.8 qn Mey 2 20.9 9.1 

se Specialiorder:” Shop: 22.2. < flees ie 11.3 2.2 28.1 31.3 

“ Ready-Made ” establishment...... 3.4 59.0 13.8 19.1 4.7 
SHIFTING 


This same federal report finds that only 18 per cent. of the 
workers stayed in the factories investigated for a whole year. 
(See Table 9.) Sixteen per cent. remained from fifteen to 
thirty weeks, and the same proportion from thirty to fifty weeks, 
20 per cent. from five to fourteen weeks, and 28 per cent. 
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less than five weeks. Workers remained longest in Rochester, 
then Philadelphia, Chicago and Baltimore followed in the order 
named. These cities have the same rank in variations in the 
numbers employed. It seems probable, therefore, that many 
workers, after a few weeks’ work were forced out of the garment 
trade into other work or into unemployment. 


TABLE 9 


MEN’S CLOTHING — FIVE LEADING CENTERS OF THE INDUSTRY, 1907-8 
Por Cent. or EMPLOYEES RMAINING Given Numsers oF WEEKS IN THE Same Factory 
(From Woman and Child Wage-Earners, Vol. II, p. 166) 


NUMBER v eens IN SAME Rochester pL mae Chicago | Baltimore Total 
ee ee 
Under 5.....-. cece cece ence rrcecee 11.8 17.3 34.9 38.2 28.2 
BAL ro Se Siders ic. oie siewimrrareyere's 17.8 21.8 21.4 20.2 20.6 
1E=—20 re eee ee iiss oie oplens sve wise @ 13.7 21.6 16.1 16.9 16.9 
S049. occ cc we ccc ws wate esse abodes 22.4 17.4 13.6 15.3 16.0 
34.3 21.9 14.0 9.4 18.3 


VARIATION IN EARNINGS 


Finally we come to the more important point, the effect of this 
seasonal irregularity upon earnings. For such wage fluctuations, 
though we have no one general set of figures, yet we have a few 
for the different kinds of shops in the leading cities of the trade, 
figures which are comparable to those of the fluctuations in num- 
bers. First, this federal report gives the per cent. of ditterence 
between the largest and smallest total amount of wages paid out 
in different weeks during the year for all workers. Then, there is 
given also the percentage of variation between the largest and 
smallest average weekly wage. The latter may fairly be said to 
give an idea of the extent to which steady workers’ earnings 
suffer from the irregularity of the trade. Except in Rochester, 
where there is only a 6 per cent. variation, these differences are 
always large. (See Table 7.) With these figures may be com- 
pared the results of investigation in Kentucky, where the Com- 
mission on the. Condition of Working Women in 1911 found 
average weekly wages of $5-$6 in “ normal” times, rising to $6— 
$7 during the busy season, but falling as low as $1—-$4 for those 
having any work at all in slack periods. — 

The other set of variations, differences in the total pay-roll, 
result both from differences in the numbers employed and from 
changes in the amounts earned by the steady workers as well. 
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Naturally, then, fluctuations in wages are greater than the dif- 
ferences in numbers alone. (See Table 7.) In one instance, that 
of a “contract coat shop— Bohemian” in Chicago, where the 
number of workers varied only 17 per cent. from season to sea- 
son, the wages varied 49 per cent., indicating the tremendous loss 
from slack time suffered by the steady workers. ' 

Another estimate of the loss in earnings from short time and 
seasonal irregularity was made by the Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor for union members in 1913. Among garment workers, 
both men and women, the actual average yearly earnings were 
$432 and the computed full time yearly earnings $512. The 
difference is 15.7 per cent. and this loss occurred among both sexes, 
including men who being the more highly skilled workers gener- 
ally suffer less from irregularity, and among union members with 
whom trade conditions are always at their best. 


WOMEN’S CLOTHING 
GENERAL STATISTICS 
A very large number of adult women are also employed in the 

manufacture of all kinds of women’s clothing. A decline in 
home dress-making is evident from the great increase in the 
number of women wage-earners in this industry — an increase of 
54 per cent. from the 56,000 employed in 1899 to the 97,000 
employed in 1909. Proportionally, however, there was a slight 
tendency for men to replace women, but female employees were 
still decidedly in the majority in 1909, being 63 per cent. of the 
whole working force, though in 1899 they were about 68 per 
cent. The trade is extremely concentrated, centering in New 
York City, where nearly 59,000 — over half the total number of 
women workers — were found on December 15, 1909. The next 
state, Pennsylvania, was a long way behind with only 11,000 and 
Ohio came third with only 6,000. Conditions in New York 
City, then, may well be considered in detail. 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS 
There are no staple articles comparable to those in men’s cloth- 
ing, made in the woman’s clothing trade which ‘feels the full 
effect of rapid changes in style and of an eager demand at two 
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short seasons of the year. In the spring as many employees as 
can be gotten together work long hours, frequently overtime, 
under high pressure. Then work drops off, till July can only 
be described as “dead.” ‘The trade begins to pick up again in 
August and is busy through the fall, though hardly as intensely 
so as in the spring. By the end of November most women have 
bought their winter outfits, and everything is slack again till 
February. The result of these two busy and two dull sea- 
sons is that many women can find work only a small part 
of the year, and that the rest see their wages drop off 
and find the shops closed entirely for many days during 
the slack season. Dr. Woods Hutchinson, studying the 
situation in the dress and waist industry in New York City 
in 1910 described it as ‘ good work for four months, moderate for 
six, and very little for two months out of every year.” The case 
of Rachel, a shirt-waist operative, cited by Mrs. Clark and Miss 
Wyatt in “ Making Both Ends Meet,” illustrates how this affects 
a woman’s wages. For four months she could get full time work 
and earned $14 or $15 a week. For three months she worked 
only five days a week, earning about $12. Four months more 
she worked three or four days and earned only $7—-$10 weekly, 
and one month she could get no work at all. Her average weekly 
wage when the whole year was considered was little more than 
$10, a third less than what she could make with full-time work. 


STATISTICS OF IRREGULAR KMPLOYMENT 


Many women are even worse off than Rachel, for she was en- 
tirely out of work only one month in the year. The general situ- 
ation is shown by the variation in numbers in the dress and waist 
industry in New York City in' 1912. (See Chart XIX.) These 
figures show that in July half the employees in the industry were 
out of work and for three months more, June, August and Janu- 
ary, a quarter of the largest number employed could not find 
places. This situation is apparently worse than are conditions in 
those states where the trade is only slightly developed, since the 
variation from the maximum in the latter was smaller, only 15 
per cent. in Wisconsin and New Jersey for two months a year, 

1U, S. Department of Labor, Bulletin No, 146, p. 150. 
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CHART XIX 

DRESS AND WAIST INDUSTRY, NEW YORK CITY, 1912 

AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED AND TOTAL AMOUNT 
WAGES BY MONTHS. MALE AND FEMALE. 


(MAXIMUM = 100%) 
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and 25 per cent. in Massachusetts during two months. (See Chart 
XX.) The drop in wages was even greater than the drop in 
numbers, the difference, as has been said, indicating what the 
steadiest workers lose from slack time. Only 40 per cent. of the 
largest amount of wages was paid out in July and about 65 per 
cent. in January, June and August. These figures indicate a 
loss from short-time of not less than 10 per cent. or 15 per cent. 
of the wages of the steady workers. 


SuMMARY 


In the manufacture of clothing, the rush season is the spring 
and the slackest the summer. January is somewhat dull and the 
fall is busy. On the whole, the women’s clothing industry is more 
irregular than the men’s. The nation-wide variation in the num- 
ber employed from month to month is only 8 per cent.’ in the 
latter, but a closer examination, week by week, of different sorts 
of shops and different localities, discloses differences of from 16 
per cent. to 54 per cent. These figures bring out the large num- 
bers of women who are necessarily unemployed during part of 
the year; the still greater wage differences from season to season 
show that the steady workers lose from short time. In the manu- 
facture of women’s clothing in New York City, the center of the 
industry, in 1918, the number of employees fell 45 per cent. in 
the dull season and wages fell 60 per cent. 

What is the result of this alternation of high pressure and lack 
of work on the women themselves — on their lives as well as their 
wages? It may be summed up in the words of an operator herself. 
“Tn the rush season,” she said, “we worked from 8 o'clock in 
the morning till 9 o’clock at night. We only went from bed to 
work and from work to bed again, and sometimes if we sat up a 
little while at home in the evening, we were so tired we could not 
speak to the rest and we hardly knew what they were talking 
about. And still, although there was nothing for us but bed and 
the machine, we could not earn enough to take care of ourselves 
through the slack season.”” 


1See Chart XVIII. 


2“ Making Both Ends Meet” by Edith Wyatt and Sue Ainslee Clark, 
p. 132. 
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CHART XX 
WOMEN’S CLOTHING 


AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED BY MONTHS. 
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All legal minimum wage rates in the United States thus far 
are weekly rates. How far this kind of wage award would come 
from providing a living wage to a garment worker is shown by 
the case of “Rachel,” previously mentioned, who, though a 
steady, experienced worker, had an average weekly wage for the 
year falling a third below her full time rate. Any adequate 
minimum wage rate in the garment trades must make an allow- 
ance for this loss from slack work, and 25 per cent. would not be 
too high a figure for such an allowance. If, in this way, financial 
pressure was brought to bear upon the employer to give steady 
employment to perhaps fewer people and to end the tension and 
overwork of the busy season, not only the pocketbooks, but the 
health and nerves of the workers and thereby the community 
would profit greatly. 


SHIRT-MAKING 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


Owing to the steadier demand and more staple nature of the 
product, the making of shirts is one of the less seasonal of the 
industries grouped as “ needle trades.” In the north the business 
varies considerably from season to season, but hardly to the same 
degree as do most other branches of clothing manufacture. 

In the latest United States Census of Manufactures, taken in 
1909, the figures for “shirts” are combined with those for “men’s 
clothing,” so that exact statistics about the number of women 
wage-earners in the industry cannot be given. The census esti- 
mated, however, that there were about 48,000 wage-earners em- 
ployed in shirt-making and that probably three-quarters of those 
were women. New York is the leading state in the industry em- 
ploying about 22,000 females. 


STATISTICS OF TrreGuLaR EMPLOYMENT 


In Massachusetts in 1912 the “average number employed by 
months,” showed a considerable drop in the number of women 
wage-earners in June, July and August. The numbers fell in 
August as much as 25 per cent. below the maximum. In New 
Jersey in the same year, there was a falling off of nearly 10 per 
cent. during the same three months. In Massachusetts, the num- 
bers during the rest of the year remained steady, but in New 
Jersey a higher level was reached during the first months of the 
year. A federal investigation in 1911 likewise found marked 
busy and slack seasons in California and Maryland factories. 

In New York state, according to the recent and extensive 
study of the trade carried on by the New York State Factory 
Investigating Commission for the year beginning December 15, 
1912, the seasonal variation of the industry in New York City 
was not wholly identical with that in other parts of the state. 
This is due largely to the different lines of goods manufactured 
in the city and upstate. In New York City the principal prod- 
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uct is cheap work-shirts, a relatively staple product, so that the 
busy season is there distributed over a large part of the year, not 
following exactly the familiar course of busy in the fall and 
spring, slack after Christmas and in the summer. Upstate, 
however, the seasonal variations are greater and more frequent 
and the summer is distinctly dull. ; 

From this investigation the monthly and weekly fluctuations in 
numbers employed can be obtained. These statistics, together 
with the variation in amount of wages by months, are presented 
graphically in Chart XXI. In the city the numbers fell in 
March 13 per cent. below their highest point which came in 
November, while upstate the maximum number was also at work 
in November, but the smallest number of workers, 17 per cent. 
below the maximum, was found in August. As usual, the fluctu- 
ations by weeks were greater than by months. In the city, 
weekly variations were 15 per cent. instead of the 13 per cent. 
by months; and upstate weekly variations were 31 per cent. while 
the greatest monthly variation was only 17 per cent. 

Interviews with selected women workers by the New York 
State Factory Investigating Commission showed in a large num- 
ber of cases, time lost for industrial reasons. While out of 94 
women interviewed upstate, 10 lost no time whatever, among the 
“remaining 84, there were 45 instances of loss of time for indus- 
trial reasons, averaging eleven days each. Among 177 women 
in New York City, 18 were entirely out of work for from one 
week to six months and 70 lost from one week to four months on 
account of slack work. There were 102 women who reported a 
loss of time from industrial reasons and their average loss of time 
was 34 days, over a tenth of the possible number of working days 
in the year. But since most of the workers are employed at 
piece-work, no variation in numbers is an adequate measure of 
the full extent of the irregularity. Shirt-making is another 
industry in which earnings must be studied in order to under- 
stand the full effect of seasonal irregularity. 


SHIFTING 


There is some evidence to show a similar flux of workers in the 
shirt-making industry to that found in so much other factory 
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CHART XXI 
SHIRT: MAKING 
NEW YORK, DECEMBER 1912- DECEMBER 1913 
AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED AND. TOTAL AMOUNT 
WAGES BY MONTHS. MALE AND FEMALE 
(MAXIMUM = 100%) 
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work. In one New York factory whose pay-rolls could be 
checked back for a year, the State Commission found that 17 per 
cent. of the workers had remained less than four weeks, 24 per 
cent. more, from five to sixteen weeks and but 29 per cent. had 
stayed 49 weeks or longer. 


VARIATIONS IN KARNINGS 


The most adequate measure of seasonal variations in shirt- 
making is therefore the fluctuations in wages. Both in New 
York City and up-state, the changes in the amount of wages paid 
out at different seasons are greater than the changes in numbers. 
By months, wages in the city were at their lowest point in April, 
when they were 12% per cent. below the maximum, while up- 
state the greatest decline was 23 per cent. in August (see Chart 
XXI). By weeks the differences are considerably larger, being 
approximately 19 per cent. for the city and very nearly 40 per 
cent. for the rest of the state. The proportionately greater de- 
cline in wages than in numbers is of course mainly the result of 
short-time in reducing the wages of employees who remain on the 
pay-rolls during the dull seasons. , 

Even in these totals, combining as they do many different es- 
tablishments, the extreme fluctuations in individual factories are 
undoubtedly smoothed out to a considerable extent. Such is the 
conclusion to be drawn from the large variation at different sea- 
sons in the average wage of women workers questioned on this 
point by the State Factory Investigating Commission. In New 
York City where the greatest weekly variation in wages was about 
19 per cent., the average weekly wage of 197 women workers 
was $7.39 in rush seasons and only $5.13 in dull seasons, a dif- 
ference of 25 per cent. Between dull and “normal” seasons 
alone there was a falling off of 64% per cent. in wages. Out of 
85 women workers up-state, 14 reported no difference in their 
wages from season to season, but the others received average 
weekly wages which were 12 per cent. lower in dull than in 
“normal” times, twice as great a difference as in the city. No 
figures as to rush seasons were given. 
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SuMMARY 


Shirt-making, then, is irregular like other needle trades, and 
this seasonal irregularity is reflected to some extent in the num- 
bers employed at different parts of the year. Fifteen per cent. 
fewer than the maximum were employed in New York City in 
the dullest week of 1913, and 31 per cent. fewer in the rest of the 
state. It is a study of earnings, however, which best brings out 
the extent of seasonal variations, for even those who hold their 
places during dull seasons suffer considerable wage-losses from 
short-time. Wages declined 19 per cent. in New York City in 
the dullest week of 1913 and very nearly 40 per cent. in the rest 
of the state. Under these conditions, the fixing of a minimum 
weekly wage rate alone would not necessarily provide an ade- 
quate annual income to the woman worker. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEEDLE TRADES 


INTRODUCTION 


The same causes — a greatly increased demand at two seasons 
of the year, style changes, and a consequent reluctance on the 
retailer’s part to place his orders far in advance,— produce great 
seasonal irregularity in every subsidiary line connected with the 
manufacture of clothing. 


Men’s FuRNISHINGS 


There is the manufacture of “men’s furnishings,” so called, 
under which is included collars and cuffs, suspenders, belts, neck- 
ties, etc. Nearly 30,000 adult women found employment in this 
industry in 1909 and about half of these were in New York 
state. The evidence obtainable shows here, too, dull seasous 
after Christmas and through the early summer till the first of 
August. In Massachusetts during the six months of January, 
February, April, May, June, and July, 1912, the number of 
women employed fell off from a quarter to a third. March was 
comparatively busy. Besides this, the factories were open on 
the average only 273 days out of a possible 305, so that even the 
steadiest workers must have lost at least a tenth of their working 
time and full-time wages. A union official in New York City,’ 
describing similar conditions among the women workers on men’s 
neckwear in 1913, said that they have to expect slack work after 
Christmas and in the summer, amounting to at least nine weeks 
in all or a sixth of the whole year. At these periods what little 
work there is is divided equally among them, so they do not lose 
on an average quite a sixth of their wages, but of course in this 
slack season their pay falls far below its usual level. 


Vest Maxine 
In vest making women are employed only for the most un- 
skilled tasks. This condition differs from other work on men’s 
_ garments and should therefore be considered separately. Most 
~1Mary Dreier in Life and Labor, December, 1913, p. 358. 
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of these women are out of work for three months every year, thus 
reducing by a quarter their already scanty wages of $5-$8 a 
week. 

DrEssMAKING 


This industry is one of the older occupations for women in 
which a very large number, estimated at 40,000 for New York 
City alone, are at work. Here in the city, the more important 
type of worker is no longer the dressmaker with two or three girls 
sewing for her, nor the “sewing women” going out to work by 
the day, but instead, the employee of the large custom dressmaking 
establishment or custom department of a big retail store. Much 
specialization and an absence of any personal contact exist — in 
other words, factory conditions. The busy seasons in such shops 
are the usual ones, fall and spring, October and November, March 
and April. Particularly in the spring rush girls may be asked 
to take work home and finish it or to work at the shop two or three 
evenings a week. The reverse of the picture is more or less slack 
time after Christmas and, almost inevitably, unemployment during 
the summer. The better shops may tide things over in January, 
laying the women off in relays, or possibly not at all, but all firms 
alike turn off the great majority of their force in the summer. An 
investigation made in New York City in 1909 revealed the fact 
that a quarter of the dressmakers questioned had been out of work 
three months or more during the year. The following instances 
are typical. “ Elsie,! a young, capable, energetic girl, was working 
in the same shop for the third season at $6 a week. She was laid 
off from July 4 to September 10. Mildred who had received 
special trade training, held her first position from February to 
June, getting $5 a week. Then she was idle about three months, 
but in September began work in another place at $7 a week, 
where she had to work overtime until 8 vp. m. several days every 
week.” Dressmakers are generally paid a flat weekly rate, s0 
there is but little possibility of increasing their earnings by over- 
time work. Their nominal rate of pay is given as $5-$9 a week, 
but when allowance is made for the loss of from two to four 
months yearly, from a sixth to a quarter of their working time, 
their real weekly rate is lowered to from $4 to $8 instead. 


1“Trregularity of Employment of Women,” by Louise C. Odencrantz, in the 
Survey, May 1, 1909, p. 207. 
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MILuiInERY 


In the millinery trade the problem of irregularity of employ- 
ment is even more acute. There are nearly 125,000 women 
milliners in the United States and 16,000 in New York City alone 
according to the 1910 Census of Occupations. A large part of 
these women can get work in their trade for only half the year. 
An investigation of a large number of firms in Manhattan in 1913? 
found that during the year, the number of employees was less 
than 25 per cent. below the maximum, only 25 weeks in the smaller 
retail establishments, 31 weeks in the larger ones, and 21 weeks 
in the wholesale houses. Naturally the busy season begins some- 
what earlier in the great wholesale establishments where hats are 
made and trimmed for the retail trade than in the retail shops 
themselves. Wholesale firms commence to make up felt hats as 
early as July and end their work usually by November or before; 
work on summer hats begins the first of January and is generally 
over by the first of May. Work in retail stores begins and ends 
generally about a month later. This is well illustrated by 
the number employed monthly during 1913 by the Manhattan 
firms previously mentioned, where the range was from 259 to 591 
in the retail trade and from 468 to 1,141 in the wholesale trade. 
(See Chart XXII.) The best months of the spring season for 
the wholesale firms were February and March but for the retail 
trade they were March and April. In the fall the wholesale trade 
was most active during August and September, whereas the retail 
houses were most active in September and October. Large as the 
differences are by months, they are even greater for separate weeks 
through the year. In both branches of the trade, the smallest num- 
ber at work in any one week was only 37 per cent. of the largest 
number. It is, however, very difficult for the girls in the wholesale 
houses, who are in the majority in numbers, to lengthen each 
season a month by going into retail shops. In the first place, the 
work is on a different basis. The retail worker is paid time wages 
and quality is emphasized, whereas most of the wholesale houses 
pay on a piece basis so that quantity of output becomes the im- 


’ * Made by the Committee on Women’s Work of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion in co-operation with the State Factory Investigating Commission. 
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CHART XXII 
MILLINERY, SELECTED FIRMS, MANHATTAN, 1913. 
AVERAGE NUMBER FEMALES EMPLOYED AND 
TOTAL AMOUNT OF THEIR WAGES, BY MONTHS. 
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portant consideration. Then by the time the wholesaler is thrown 
out of work, the height of the season in retail houses is past, and 
a reduction in their force has already begun so that additional 
workers are seldom needed. 

It is true that milliners, lke so many other women workers, 
make many changes from one position to another. Out of 3,983 
women employed in the course of a year, this New York City in- 
vestigation of 1913 found that only 672 or 17 per cent. of the 
total number remained 40 weeks or more in the same position, 
52 per cent. stayed eight weeks or less and 19 per cent., more than 
the number who stayed 40 weeks or over, were in the same position 
a fortnight or less. The lowest paid were found to change the 
most frequently. But it must be remembered that the highly 
paid designers and forewomen are by far the more likely to be 
retained during the dull season, and, knowing that from 60 to 75 
out of every 100 milliners are necessarily unemployed during 
that time, we must lay the responsibility for most of this shifting 
to the short seasons of the trade and not to the restlessness or in- 
efficiency of the workers. 

The spring rush season, with everybody anxious for a new 
Easter hat, is the busiest time of the year. At that time late 
orders from customers in the retail trade frequently cause over- 
time and Sunday work which is seldom paid for. However, those 
few retail workers who keep their places throughout the year, 
being paid a flat rate, lose little from short-time. The Manhattan 
investigation of 1913 showed that the minimum amount of wages 
paid out week by week through the year to the retail workers 
studied was 33 per cent. of the maximum amount which is only 
slightly below the 37 per cent. difference in numbers. On the 
other hand, wholesale workers whose wages are on a piece basis 
of course gain from the rush to some extent, but even the minority 
who are kept on in the dull season suffer wage losses from short- 
time during that period. This is indicated by a fall in the total 
amount of wages to only 29 per cent. of the maximum while 
numbers fall to 37 per cent. (See Chart XXII.) But the average 
weekly returns of any woman milliner become very meager, when 
they are halved, as should be done to allow for a lack of work 
during half the year. 
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The Alliance Employment Bureau in New York City, which 
has had wide experience in placing girls as milliners, considers that 
only 20 per cent. or less of all milliners can hope for steady work 
the year round. From the height of the season there is a gradual 
reduction, then at the end the few who are left are also laid off. 

The Bureau found in 1907 that only four out of fifty-seven 
trade school graduates were able to stay with the same firm a 
year or more without more than one month of enforced idleness. 
Finally, the industrial histories of two milliners, both girls with 
special training, will illustrate how this irregularity affects 
thousands of individual women, exposing them to all the diffi- 
culties and dangers of irregular work and uncertain pay. (See 
Table 10, A and B.) Ten positions in three years or six positions 
in little more than a year, with long periods of idleness into the 
bargain, represent that most undesirable and demoralizing con- 
dition, the life of the casual worker, and emphasize the con- 
clusion of the Manhattan investigation of 1913 that in order to 
provide a living income through the year for milliners, not only a 
weekly minimum wage rate, but also lengthened seasons are of 
paramount importance. 


TABLE 10 
MILLINERY — NEW YORK CITY 
A. Traps History or A MILLINER, 1907! 


No. | Number 


posi- | months Trade Kind of work Weekly wage Reason for leaving 
tion | employed 
Lion 6 | Millinery (retail, 
Patterson,N.J.)} Apprentice..... None. cai Family moved to N. Y. 
oe 3 | Millinery (whole- 
sale)..........| Improver....... $6 (piece)....| ‘* Laid off,” slack season 
3h. 1 | Millinery (retail)| Learner........ $9 (time)..... “ Laid off,” slack season 
4.. a ae handke: fei Setsatiee $5.50 (time). . 0 seturabtouniliias 
Pe ae Operator......| $5-$6 (piece).. ry, 
Bie, 4 | Millinery (whole- 
Bale)'e ssa cre esis Maker.......-.| $8-$10 (piece). “* Laid off,” slack season 
6.. 2 | Medicines...... Wrapper, labeler.| $5 (time)..... To return to millinery 
ee 3 | Millinery (whole- 
pale) pease sre Maker......... $8-$14 (piece).| ‘‘ Laid off,” slack season 
aa. 3 | Medicines...... Wrapper, labeler.| $5 (time)..... To return to millinery 
9.. 4 | Millinery....... Maker. ..«.....- $8-$14 (piece).| “‘ Laid off,” slack season 
5 months |out of work 
TOS: 3 | Magazine bind- 
OLY stise-ois elersterene Folder, etc...... $6 (time)..... Idle half of each month 


1 From Annual Report of the Alliance Employment Bureau, 1907, p. 12. 
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B. Trapve History or a Mriuiner 1 


ee 
No. 


posi- Dates employed Kind of Work iced Reason for leaving 
tion 
aes Oct. I-Novi 155.3..2 tae Millinery... $4 | Slack work 
alee INGYs.15—-Ded; 1... 0 aoe Millinery... $4 | Slack work 
1 month out of work, 
other Jan? 1-Jan;, 15.05. eee ae Millinery... $5 | To return to previous place 
Bie dics Jan. 15-May ls. eee ee Millinery... $5 | Slack work 
2 months out of work, 
Bist das Ane. 1—Novy lan cere ae Millinery... $5 | Slack work 
Gi. 35% Nov341, .. castane eee oe Office work.! ........ 


1See “ Irregularity of Employment of Women,” by Louise C. Odencrantz, in the Survey, 
May 1, 1909, p. 199. 


ARTIFICIAL Flower Maxine 


Other sorts of manufacture connected with the millinery trade 
are likewise highly irregular. The making of artificial flowers 
and fancy feathers is concentrated in New York City, over nine- 
tenths of all the adult women employed being found here. Miss 
Van Kleeck’s exhaustive study summarizes conditions as “ three 
or four months of slack work every year, its varying extent de- 
pending on whether or not flowers are a fashionable trimming for 
winter hats. Then four girls out of five are out of work.”! She 
found only 873 women employed in the slack season, 19.5 per 
cent. of the 4,470 working at the height of the season and even 
this small minority worked part time and at reduced rates. This 
last is an unusual method of reducing the amount of wages during 
the slack season. The average weekly wage for weeks worked 
for those women who had a year or more of trade experience was 
found by this investigation to be $7.76. On this basis their aver- 
age yearly income should be approximately $400. But as a 
matter of fact, half of these women had annual incomes of less 
than $300. The resulting wage-loss of $100, 25 per cent. of the 
computed full-time wage, must be ascribed mainly to slack work. 
But few gains from overtime are possible, since home-workers 
take most of the extra work during the busy season. The trade 
is least irregular when the manufacture of fancy feathers is 
combined with the flower making, but at the best “June is dull 
and the fall uncertain.’ 


1 “Artificial Flower Makers,” by Mary Van Kleeck, p. 41. 
2 Ibid, p. 54. si | 
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Straw SEWING 


Another branch of the trade is straw-sewing, by which is meant 
the sewing by machines of straw braids for hats. In this lme a 
majority of the employees are women. Practically all the work 
is done in five months of the year, December, January, February, 
March and April and then almost all the force is dismissed. This 
is one of the most glaring examples of seasonal irregularity ex- 
istent, but the problem is made less acute by the comparatively 
small numbers involved and the high wage level. At present 
women operatives can average $15—$30 a week through the brief 
busy season though it is said a cut in wages is an ever present 
menace. 

Frencu Ever Work 


With the present styles in millinery, many of the factories 
making straw hats have filled in during the spring and summer 
with “French edge work.” This is the finishing of the rolled 
edges of velvet hats, and is highly skilled, highly paid machine 
work. The season for this is also about five months, closing a 
little before the straw-sewing begins. Unfortunately it often 
proves extremely difficult for the same operatives to master the 
knack of both these trades. 


Fur anp Fett Hars 


Only about a quarter of the wage-earners employed in the 
making of “fur and felt hats” are women. All figures combine 
the making of men’s and of women’s hats, and as the demand for 
men’s hats is not concentrated in one part of the year to the same 
degree as that for women’s, the irregularity of the trade is thus 
reduced. ‘The statistics, however, show a decided drop in the 
number of women employed during the half of the year from 
April through August or September. In Massachusetts in 1912 
this difference was about 25 per cent. in April, 66 per cent. in 
May, about 33 per cent. in June and July, and 25 per cent. in 
August and September. Moreover, in Massachusetts, the factories 
are entirely closed for many days yearly, which means a large 
loss of time and earnings to the steady workers. In 1912, there 
was an average loss of 53 working days or 15 per cent. of the 
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working year for each establishment, by this inadequate method 
of measurement alone. When we add to this the short time not 
brought out by these statistics but which almost always precedes 
the entire closing of any factory, we see that the steady worker 
as well as the casual one, must suffer seriously from seasonal 


irregularity. 


BOOK BINDING 


GENERAL STATISTICS 

The Census of Manufacturers for 1909, stated that an average 
of 57,926 women 16 years of age and over were employed in 
the printing and publishing business in 1909. This number was 
22 per cent. of all the wage-earners in that industry. It repre- 
sents a slight proportional increase from 20 per cent. in 1899 and 
a large increase in numbers over the 39,868 women of that year. 
The number of women in the trade increased 45 per cent. during 
the decade while the number of men increased but 32 per cent. 
According to figures of the Census, then, the women tend to dis- 
place the men workers to some extent. While bookbinding is but 
one of several lines of work included under this general head, it 
is in binderies that many of these women are employed, and as 
“bindery girls” they must be added to the long list of women 
workers whose employment is irregular. 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS 


These bindery girls suffer comparatively little, however, from 
the usual seasonal irregularity. There is likely to be an increase 
of work before Christmas and sometimes in the spring, while the 
summer is apt to be rather dull. Yet these changes are not sharply 
marked in many localities and classes of establishments, and, as 
a result, the number of workers does not vary very greatly during 
the year. Eight or nine out of every ten book-binders can hope 
to hold their places the whole year through. Irregularity in this 
industry comes through the erratic hours of the trade. The work 
is done just as the orders come in, so weekly or monthly in the case 
of periodicals, quarterly sometimes as with telephone directories, 
or at wholly irregular intervals will come a short period of long 
hours, of overtime, and perhaps night work, followed by another 
comparatively short interval of slack work or entire unemploy- 
ment. Both the New York cases testing the constitutionality of 
the law prohibiting night-work for women, the Williams case in 
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1907, and the present Schweinler Press case, involve bindery 
girls. This alternation of long hours with short ones, or no work 
at all, causes the women’s wages to vary correspondingly, and the 
net result of it all, it can be shown, is a loss in both time and 
wages. Investigators have found like conditions in the trade in 
New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Kansas City. 


Statistics oF [RREGULAR EMPLOYMENT 


Under such industrial conditions, the measurement of trade 
irregularity, “number of days in operation yearly ” is of no im- 
portance; 301 is the average number of days in operation yearly 
of all book-binding establishments in Massachusetts, 1912; for 
New Jersey in the same year the same figure is 300. This simply 
means that some variety of work done in these establishments is 
always going on and that some of the men and women are always 
employed. 

The varying numbers employed at different seasons of the year 
is much more significant in some parts of the country than in 
others. In New York City in 1910-11 this difference ran as 
high as 25 per cent. and in Kansas City in 1912-13, it was 20 
per cent. but in Massachusetts in 1912 and in Philadelphia, 1914, 
it was only 12 per cent. In Massachusetts the smallest number 
were at work after Christmas and the largest number in the late 
summer; in Philadelphia the busiest period was before Christ- 
mas and the slackest during June and July. Seasonal irregu- 
larity and the resulting casual work are in some cases a rather 
important factor, but nowhere an adequate measurement of the 
entire extent of irregularity in the industry. 

In order to gain a more complete idea of its seriousness we must 
turn once more to short time and the consequent reduction of the 
earnings of the steady worker. 

While Miss Van Kleeck, in her study of book-binding in New 
York City, 1910-11, found, as has been said, that only 76 per 
cent. of the women workers could have places the year round, she 
also found that 73 per cent. of the workers lost more or less time 
from lack of work during the year. The entirely irregular char- 
acter of the losses, a few hours here and a few there, or an odd 
number of days, is reflected in the fact that a quarter of the 
women, the largest group suffering from unemployment, lost some 
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time, but could not tell how much. (‘See Table 11.) The report 
cities the instance of an “ expert folder who helps to bind a com- 
mercial register issued quarterly’ who was, during a year, at 
work: February 1st to March 7th; May 5th to July 15th; August 
1st to Labor Day; November 15th to January 15th; idle: March 
Mth to May 15th; July 15th to August Ist; Labor Day to Novem- 
ber 15th. She had work little more than half the year. “It 
would have been better,” she said, “to have had $6 a week 
steadily instead of earning $8 so irregularly.” 


TABLE 11 
WOMEN BOOKBINDERS IN NEW YORK CITY, 1910-11 
NuMBERS AND PercentTaces Losine DirreRENT AMOUNTS OF TIME IN A YEAR 
(From Women in the Bookbinding Trade, by Mary Van Kleeck, p. 118) 


Amount or Timp Lost aie eel 
INO HUG. bcos oo) pcs g eaves 40 27.0 
Less than 1 month........- 27 18.1 
1=3 MONthS.s.0.0 caossseecs 22 14.9 
3-6 months. .....+---+e++-- 14 9.5 
6 months or more......+-+- : 8 5.4 
Time of uncertain length... a 25.0 


The prevalence of slack work is further shown by some figures 
from Philadelphia. It was found that 87 women out of 147 had 
changed from establishment to establishment, making 200 changes 
in all, and that 52 of these, very nearly a quarter, were due to 
dull or unsteady work. 

In Philadelphia 129 employees were asked how many months 
of the year they were not employed full time. More than 
half of them, it turned out, were on short time from one to eight 
months during the year. Twenty-five worked short time from 
six to eight months, 30 between three and six months, and 13, one 
or two months. The largest number were on short time, six 
months and four months, a half and a third of a year. This 
prevalence of short time causes us to turn to the hours worked. 
Where did this loss occur? Again from the Philadelphia investi- 
gation, we have the average weekly working hours for 90 girls 
during a year. Full time for these girls was 48 hours a week, 
put only one girl reached this point, whereas two averaged only 
forty hours. Only 27 girls averaged from 45 to 48 weeks during 
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the year, but 63 had average weekly hours between 40 and 44. 
Forty-three hours was the average reached by the greatest number. 
Full pay is obtained only for fulltime work, so all these girls 
but one would fall below their nominal rate of wages for the year, 
10 per cent. being the most frequent loss. 

These losses from full time conceal wide fluctuations in the 
hours of individual workers week by week as Chart XXIII illus- 
trates. This chart gives the actual hours worked each week dur- 
ing the year by a Philadelphia girl who is said to be a “ typical 
worker.” Aside from the two weeks when she had no work at 
all, this girl’s weekly hours varied all the way from 8 to 64 and 
without doubt her wages went up and down correspondingly, being 
eight times as much in the longest as in the shortest week. Her 
average weekly hours for the whole year were 43, making her 
annual loss from the full time, 48 hour week, and consequently 
from the full time wage rate, about 10 per cent. 


VARIATION IN EARNINGS 


Bookbinding is another industry, then, in which wage-rates and 
earnings are not likely to be identical. To study this relation be- 
tween earnings and wage-rates, the weekly rates and actual average 
weekly earnings of 158 women who were personally interviewed, 
were taken from the pay-roll by the Philadelphia investigators. 
In every wage group above $5, with the exception of the four 
women at $11 and over, fewer women were found to receive given 
amounts than were rated at those sums. For instance, only eight 
women were rated at less than $5 a week, but 35 actually received 
these amounts; 31 were supposed to be paid between $7 and $8, 
but only 24 actually received such a sum; 43 had a rate of be- 
tween $8 and $9, whereas only 21 were really found in this wage 
group. 

TABLE 12 
WOMAN BOOKBINDERS, PHILADELPHIA, 1912-13 


Noumper at Given Rates AND NUMBER WITH Acruat AvpraGe WrExty EARNINGS 
(From “‘ Occupations for Philadelphia Girls, No. 3, Bookbinding,’’ pp. 43-46.) 


$11- 
g2- | $3- | $4- | $5- | $6- | $7-,| $8- | $0 | $10— 

$2 991$3 991$4 99/$5499/$6 99)37 99/g8 99/39 99/$10 99 bd Total 
Number at rate......../ «++ 2 6| 20! 23| 31| 43] 17 12 4 158 
Number with actual aver- 

age weekly earnings...| 2! 21 | 12¢ 21 92.) 24 Mot ie 1b 7 4| *149 


*Actual average weekly earnings not given for nine women. 
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Miss Van Kleeck’s investigation in New York City shows a 
similar irregularity in earnings, week by week, and a similar loss 
from possible full time earnings, for workers supposed to be paid 
a flat rate. Two examples of wages each week for a month are 
cited as “ typical.” The first is a magazine binder. The first and 
second week of the month she received $12, the third week there 
was no work at all, the fourth her pay was between $8 and $9. 
Her average weekly wage for the month was $8, only two-thirds of 
her maximum wage. A “learner” received $4, $5, $5.92 and 
$4.65 for the four weeks, making an average of $4.92 for the 
month, about five-sixths of her highest wage. Miss Van Kleeck 
sums up the losses of women book-binders in New York City by 
comparing their full-time and actual annual earnings for the 
year studied. Their average weekly earnings were $7.22. On 
this basis, annual earnings would be about $375. But in reality 
they were only $325. Thus there was an average loss of $50 
yearly, almost a dollar a week or 14 per cent. of the weekly wage, 
caused by the alternation of long hours of work with slack time. 


SUMMARY 


Work in binderies is more likely to be good in the spring and 
before Christmas and slack in the summer. In consequence, there 
is a reduction of the working force of from 12 per cent. in Massa- 
chusetts and Philadelphia, to 23 per cent. in New York City dur- 
ing the dull season. But in addition to these necessarily casual 
workers, all the women feel the effects of the variation of the 
work with orders, the result of this irregularity being an annual 
loss in hours and earnings. From all the evidence it would 
appear that on account of these irregular hours within short 
periods, unless the trade becomes more regular, any weekly wage- 
rate, which attempts to provide the worker with a living income, 
must be increased by a tenth (10 per cent.) to a seventh (14 per 
cent.), to make up for the loss in time and earnings suffered by 
the steady employees on account of this irregularity. 


SALESGIRLS 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


According to the volume on “ Occupations” of the United 
States Census of 1910, 250,000 saleswomen were found em- 
ployed in retail establishments. In addition, of the 111,000 
“ glerks in stores,” the larger proportion “ were not engaged in 
clerical work but were also salespeople” says the census. Here 
is an industrial army of uncertain numbers, but approaching 
300,000 women at the lowest estimate. Because we deal with 
them directly, few classes of workers are more in the public con- 
sciousness. The salesgirl’s low wages with her necessarily higher 
expenses in maintaining a good personal appearance, have been 
the subject of much popular concern. On this account it is 
particularly important to find out whether the average salesgirl 
is so steadily employed that a minimum wage rate, based on cost 
of living alone, would really provide her with an adequate “ liv- 
ing” income. 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS 


It is frequently thought that the earnings of salesgirls are not 
affected by irregular employment, since the girls are paid by the 
week or sometimes by commissions on sales. Seldom if ever is 
a retail store or any part of it closed because trade is slack. 
Therefore, in contrast to manufacturing industries, it is true that 
the women who are so lucky as to keep their places all the year 
round suffer very slightly from seasonal irregularity. But all 
the facts at hand show that a very large percentage can find 
work only before Christmas and in the spring and are turned off 
after Christmas and in the summer. For these girls, retail trade 
is a highly seasonal employment. 


SraTistics oF IRREGULAR EMPLOYMENT 


Taking up first the so-called “steady” workers, a District of 
Columbia inquiry made by the federal Bureau of Labor in 1912 
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showed considerable steadiness of employment. Over 200 women 
who had been wage earners for a year or more were questioned 
on the subject and 88 per cent. worked more than 40 weeks 
during the preceeding year. The average period of employment 
during the year for all of these women was very nearly 48 
weeks. In Massachusetts, the Commission on Minimum Wage 
Boards in 1911 also came to the conclusion that the work is very 
regular except for some “ forced vacations.” A few women were 
compelled to take such “ forced vacations” without pay in the 
summer or after Christmas. Only 5 per cent. of the steady 
workers staying throughout the year in a single store lost time 
from industrial reasons and these few lost an average of fifteen 
working days during the year. The Commission also found in 
still another group of workers whose average length of employ- 
ment in one position was 42 weeks out of the year, that only 6 
per cent. lost time from this cause, though these few lost a large 
amount of time in this way — 18 per cent. of their total period 
of employment or 46 working days. 

We do not, therefore, find evidence that the steady worker 
in retail stores is subject to any great loss of time or money on 
account of lack of work. But we still have to consider whether 
all employees can find steady employment throughout the year in 
retail stores. The facts about the varying numbers employed at 
different seasons are undoubtedly masked by the constantly chang- 
ing personnel of the working force of any large store. Yet con- 
siderable light is thrown on this point by the “ number employed 
by months” which the New York State F actory Investigating 
Commission obtained for the eighteen largest department stores 
in New York City, and for department and five-cent and ten-cent 
stores in the rest of the state for the year 1913. In New York 
City stores, the largest, smallest, and average number employed is 
given for each establishment, the figures being given the Com- 
mission by the firms themselves. The table following shows that 
nearly 40 per cent. of the total number of employees were out of 
work at the slack time of the year. While in one store (No. 7) 
the difference was only 15 per cent., in another (No. 11) it was 
almost 50 per cent. In every instance the greatest number of 
employees was at work during the Christmas rush and the small- 
est number in the summer. 
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TABLE 13 
RETAIL STORES, NEW YORK CITY, 1913 
NuMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN THE 18 Larcust EsTaBLISHMENTS 


Per cent. 


Greatest Least Average least Drepnes Added 
Fis number number number number i 2 during 
employed | employed | employed is of iets year 
greatest OAT: 

Number! Oils cc siei’cans 5,724 3,999 4,296 69.8 5,950 5,979 
Se aoe a 3,672 3,075 3,497 83.7 540 875 
Ceo anicocod 884 416 533 47.0 538 611 
tees gemices 1,863 1,252 1,460 67.2 2,657 2,605 
ND iatoicicusse Sine a ers 5,187 2,888 3,500 55.6 8,750 8,155 
Gass ntti: 5,743 3,283 3,750 57.0 10,382 12,159 
ies taislotavete Pro bets 2,205 1,879 1,979 85.2 1,795 1,839 
Birk. deve eras 928 459 664 Be Pea ieee B sreaieiets ware 
Dc cas telat eee 3,125 1,669 2,359 DO Hy whiete-s.0 Vi nesaisle ste 

LOM ion cicieet ah sls 2,095 1,518 1,896 Vowel) acs ksratersg Luter sists eevee 
NS Bae cae, Sree 2,369 1,190 1,760 BOLD cis bvcotes.t| nes elevetretanels 
DA ater) eteresaats,ai oe 5,340 3,483 4,272 65.2 6,712 6,809 
TS roceerereiers ion 1,250 735 800 58.8 746 1,025 
As Saves) tie acoe ciate 1,497 1,020 1,085 68.9 477 477 
Toe view ends ccs 2,100 1,570 1,800 TALUS Weret eer eiata” (Pitharess sie ehats 
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Like conditions existed in the up-state stores. (See Chart 
XXIV.) In the department stores, only 81 per cent. of the 
maximum number were at work in February, 81 per cent. in 
July and 76 per cent. in August. If we take the numbers week 
by week, instead of the monthly averages which smooth down 
the extreme variations, there was an even greater drop, to 70 
per cent. during the third week in August. The fluctuation in 
the total amount of wages paid out monthly was very similar or 
a little less than the variation in numbers — quite in contrast to 
the situation in factories, where wages drop below “ number em- 
ployed” on account of the losses incurred by steady workers 
through short time. There is practically no such short time in 
stores, and the lower paid and less experienced girls are more 
likely to be discharged during the slack periods, causing the 
wage level for those who are left to rise higher at this time. The 
five-cent and ten-cent stores up-state showed in general the same 
state of affairs in regard to regularity of work and wages. Aver- 
age numbers employed fell off somewhat more, to 71 per cent. of 
the maximum in July and August, by monthly averages, and to 
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CHART XXIV 
NEW YORK, UPSTATE RETAIL STORES, 1913 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF SALESGIRLS AND TOTAL 
AMOUNT OF THEIR WAGES BY MONTHS. 


(MAXIMUM = 100%) 
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60 per cent. in one week in February when the number employed 
week by week was considered separately. Wages followed a like 
course, though the percentage of variation dropped somewhat 
below that for numbers employed during the first months of the 
year. 

Evidence as to similar irregularity comes from widely scattered 
points— Baltimore, Kansas City and Portland, Oregon. In 
Baltimore, Miss Butler’s investigation of 1909 showed that the 
larger retail stores employed only two-thirds as many women 
during the dull season as in busy times. In Kansas City over a 
tenth of the saleswomen questioned by the Board of Public Wel- 
fare in 1912-13 had lost time from unemployment during the 
previous year. In Portland, the report of the Social Survey 
Committee in 1912 found that only those girls who had been two 
years or more in the same place could be reasonably sure of keep- 
ing their positions after the Christmas rush was over, and even 
then some girls who had been in the same store for several years 
were laid off. 


SHIFTING 


Necessarily, then, on account of the varying number of sales- 
girls required at different seasons, some women can remain in 
their places for only short periods. But an intensive analysis 
of the labor force made in a single large department store in 
Boston reveals more clearly the actual situation in regard to the 
very small proportion of steady workers. (See Chart XXV.) 
In this investigation of all the women earning $8 a week or less, 
who were 91.7 per cent. of the whole number, all specials, 
emergency and Christmas help were excluded, yet just about one- 
half the women remained in the establishment less than three 
months. Only about a quarter remained the whole year. 

The amount of shifting in New York City stores mounts up to 
almost incredible numbers. (See Table 13.) In all the twelve 
stores together for which the number added and left during the 
year could be ascertained, the number of changes was greater 
than the largest number employed at any one time. Firm No. 6 
had only 5,700 employees at the maximum and 3,200 at the mini- 
mum, yet 10,000 employees left during the year, voluntarily and 
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involuntarily, and 12,000 were taken on,— more than twice as 
many as the largest number employed. In four of the other 
stores, for which these facts could be ascertained, Nos. 4, 5, 12 
and 17, the number shifting through the establishment during 
the year was larger than the greatest number at work at any one 
time. In each of the stores, there was a difference of from 35 
per cent. to 45 per cent. between the smallest and largest num- 
ber employed at any one time. With Firm No. 2, where there 
was only a 17 per cent. difference in numbers, it is noticeable 
that the flux of workers was also lowest in proportion to the 
total numbers employed; 3,600 were employed in the busiest sea- 
son, 3,000 in the dullest, and only 540 left and 875 new em- 
ployees were hired during the year. Up-state, a large depart- 
ment store employed 1,777 persons during the year. Of this 
number 5.9 per cent. remained less than a single week. About a 
quarter, 25.9 per cent. stayed from one to four weeks, and over 
half, or 50.2 per cent. less than three months. Only 12.2 per 
cent., less than an eighth, held their places eleven months or 
more out of the year. 

On the other side of the continent, in the state of Washington, 
a survey made by the Industrial Welfare Commission showed 
that a quarter of the 1,268 women employees in mercantile estab- 
lishments who were questioned, had been in their present posi- 
tions three months or less. 

While it is difficult to get reliable evidence as to the cause of 
this great flux of workers and how far it is due to conditions 
over which they have no control, yet the results of a few in- 
quiries may be noted here. The 1911 Massachusetts Commis- 
sion on Minimum Wage Boards, in investigating the trade his- 
tories of 2,726 salesgirls, found that 26 per cent., or over a 
quarter of the shifts among the 1,885 women who had changed 
from one place to another were on account of “slack work or 
none.” A larger proportion of saleswomen in this industry 
made changes for this reason than workers in the admittedly ir- 
regular confectionary industry. Another investigation concern- 
ing the incomes and expenses of 500 Boston working women was 
made by Miss Louise Bosworth in 1907-9. The saleswomen con- 
sidered had nominally an average yearly income of $382.92. 
But their loss from slack work and unemployment — almost en- 
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tirely from the latter — caused them a loss of 8 per cent., bring- 
ing their average yearly income down to $356. 

Lastly we must keep in mind the facts previously given as to 
the varying numbers employed at different parts of the year. 
Almost a quarter of the saleswomen in New York State, outside 
the city and over a third in New York City alone, could not 
possibly keep one place all the year round, however much they 
wished to. It is not denied that personal reasons are an im- 
portant factor in causing a large proportion of the changes, but 
the industry itself cannot evade entire responsibility for this 
demoralizing drift, so fatal to steadiness and efficiency. Retail 
trade must stand convicted, then, as one more occupation which 
has a share in creating a casual labor force, with all the attend- 
ant evils to the human beings that compose it. 


Spectra, Proprems 


A special problem in connection with most retail stores is pre- 
sented by the development of a separate department for making 
up clothing for customers or altering ready-made garments. 
These “ alteration hands” sell no goods and their work is prac- 
tically dress-making. It is not surprising therefore, that they 
should suffer from irregularity of employment as dressmakers 
do. They are very busy three months in the spring and three 
months in the fall. For the time between there is almost nothing 
to do, and the great majority of these women are discharged or 
forced to take unpaid vacations or hunt for other work for several 
months. Such was the state of affairs found in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, by state investigating commissions in 1911 and 
1913 and in Baltimore through an investigation made by Miss 
Butler in 1909, where one-third of the stores discharged all such 
workers at the beginning of the dull season. 

Another special problem connected with irregularity of em- 
ployment in retail stores is that of the “ special”? who works 
during the rush hours of the day, or in the evening, or on the 
heavy days of the week. How large a proportion of the whole 
selling force they form is uncertain, but their use is undoubtedly 
increasing. Estimates have been made of 8 per cent. in Boston, 
4 per cent. in Baltimore, and 6 per cent. in Kansas City. Natur- 
ally since these women work only a part of the time they are paid 
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only part time wages. Theoretically, students, married women, 
or others whose chief duties are elsewhere, get a chance in this 
way to earn a little extra money, but there seems to be a good 
deal of danger that needy workers who cannot get anything else 
will depend on these positions for their entire income. Nor is 
it clear how this can be avoided. 

A third important point to be remembered in connection with 
retail stores is that there is even less chance in stores than in 
other lines that “overtime will make up for undertime” —or 
unemployment in this instance. “There is more after hour 
work in stores than the public is aware of” says the Massachu- 
setts Commission on Minimum Wage Boards. There are the 
long hours before Christmas, for instance, and moreover, prac- 
tically all the caring for stock must be done after selling hours. 
Such overtime is almost never paid for. Some stores give “ sup- 
per money ”— 35 cents is a typical amount — when girls are 
kept after seven o’clock in the evening. Sometimes a bonus is 
paid on sales during December when the hours are longest, but 
that is all. So the girl in the store who works through the 
Christmas rush and is then discharged, seldom has the slight 
chance of her sister in the factory to make a little extra to help 
her through the dull season. The great decrease in numbers also, 
found everywhere in mid-winter and during the summer, gives 
a girl discharged by one store very slight opportunity to find — 
work in another or in some different occupation, since these are 
the slack times for almost all “ women employing” trades. 


SuMMARY 


We must, then, add retail stores to the long list of industries 
where the workers suffer from seasonal variations in employ- 
ment. It is not those few women who succeed in keeping their 
places all year who suffer materially from unemployment or 
short time work with reduced wages, but once more we find 
present in large numbers the casual worker for whom the in- 
dustry does not provide a place all the year round. How many 
of such workers there are is uncertain. According to the New 
York City figures they mount up to two-fifths of the whole num- 
ber employed. Certainly there are enough of them to form a 
serious problem in establishing a real living wage. 


LAUNDRIES 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


Like so many other one-time household activities, much of the 
washing of clothes has gone outside the home into large estab- 
lishments with the factory characteristics of machinery and ex- 
tensive division of labor. According to the latest census of manu- 
factures in 1909, laundries gave employment to an average num- 
ber of 77,330 women wage earners over 16 in the United States 
— 70.6 per cent. of the whole number of wage earners engaged 
in this trade. Since this is the first time figures for this in- 
dustry were collected, no comparisons with previous census 
periods can be made, but undoubtedly the industry is a growing 
one. Steam laundries are well scattered throughout the country, 
furnishing employment to the largest numbers, naturally, in the 
states having large percentages of urban population. 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS 


The question whether any great amount of involuntary ir- 
regularity of employment exists in laundries and whether earn- 
ings are greatly reduced by industrial causes cannot, it must be 
acknowledged, be answered with any degree of certainty from 
any reliable information at present available. 

A steam laundry is kept open throughout the entire year and 
there is but slight variation in the numbers employed by months 
through the year. In the whole United States there was about 
a 10 per cent. increase in the number of laundry workers dur- 
ing the months of July, August and September, 1909, when 
more wash-clothing is in use, while the smallest numbers are em- 
ployed in January and February. In the larger establishments 
in urban centers where much linen is washed for hotels, steam- 
ships and Pullman cars, the work is very steady from season to 
season. 

Tn such laundries hours vary from day to day according to the 
receipts of work to be done; an unusual number of visitors in 
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town, ‘a convention, the arrival of several steamships will cause 
the working of overtime, while in any kind of steam laundry 
hours are likely to be irregular from day to day over a weekly 
period. The average laundry employee begins late on Monday 
morning, because the work cannot be collected and sorted before 
that time. She is likely to work till late Friday evening and 
not at all or only a few hours on Saturday since the custom is 
to get each week’s work out of the way by Saturday night. For 
the same reason overtime is almost always worked the evening 
before a holiday. The weekly total of hours is not likely to 
be high but there are one or two long days every week. 


Sraristics or IrReauLAR EMPLOYMENT 


Steady workers in laundries undoubtedly suffer very little 
from the lack of employment. The Massachusetts Commis- 
sion of 1911 questioned on this point 593 workers remaining the 
whole year with the same firm and 1,049 “art of the year 
workers ” who stayed in the same place an average period of 36 
weeks. Of the former only 1.5 per cent. lost time from “ en- 
forced idleness,” being out but 4 days each, on the average, from 
this cause. Only 1.8 per cent. of the latter lost time in this way, 
though these few lost a considerable amount, an average of 30.6 
days each or 14.1 per cent. of their whole period of employment. 
It is the same state of affairs as was found among the “steady ” 
group of salesgirls. The same investigation compares the aver- 
age weekly earnings of 539 “annual workers” for the weeks 
they had work with 1/52 of their annual earnings. The differ- 
ence between the two is very small, only 18 cents a week, amount- 
ing to 214 per cent. of their annual earnings. Absence for per- 
sonal reasons might readily account for all of this. In candy 
factories for instance the weekly loss computed on the same basis, 
was 10 per cent. 

SHIFTING 

But it is a very small portion of the women in laundries who 
are such steady workers. For the most part the labor force is of 
a particularly shifting character. 

The testimony of employers before the Washington Minimum 
Wage Commission in 1913 makes this very clear. The proprietor 
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of a laundry in Tacoma said “ 60 to 90 days eliminates a crew com- 
pletely. Some of the girls work but a few days.” Another from 
Spokane admitted that ‘75 per cent. of the women coming to 
his plant did not stick.”’ A third said that he developed one com- 
petent laundress out of every ten who start in. On the other side 
of the continent, in Massachusetts, the same conditions prevail. 
In 1911 the Commission on Minimum Wage Boards found that 
in one laundry, 57 per cent. of the workers remained less than 
three months. In another 76 per cent. had left by the end of 
that time (see Chart XXVI). Only 19 per cent. in the former 
and 7 per cent. in the latter were permanent “ annual ” workers. 
In 1914 the Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission again 
studied the length of time that nearly 3,000 women workers had 
stayed in the same establishment. Not quite one-half remained 
four months or less. There were however great differences be- 
tween the 36 laundries studied. In two laundries, 30 per cent. 
of the women kept their places the whole year while in four others 
only 2 per cent. did so. Between the various occupations the dif- 
ferences are likewise marked. Workers are least permanent in the 
least skilled, lowest paid lines of work. For instance, a woman is 
likely to become “‘shaker” when she first enters a laundry. All day 
long she shakes out the wet linen which has been packed into solid 
masses by the whirl of the washing machines. Only 8 per cent. of 
these workers remained the whole year, whereas 22 per cent. of the 
hand washers did so, and 23 per cent. of the “bosom pressers,” 
who iron the bosoms of men’s stiff shirts, an operation requiring 
much skill. Now the question is, what is the cause of this flux of 
workers? Is it the nature of the work, exhausting yet little skilled, 
carried on mostly in the midst of heat and steam and for low 
wages? Or is some portion of the shifting due to slack work and 
therefore involuntary on the part of the workers? It is difficult 
to answer these questions with the information thus far available 
about the industry. The Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion, which has made the most recent and most searching investi- 
gation of the laundry industry, says that “the material which 
could be obtained * * * was nota matter of record and appeared 
highly unreliable.” 

Evidence as to the partial responsibility of the industry for 
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this flux of workers was found by the Massachusetts Commission 
on Minimum Wage Boards in 1911 when it questioned 1,045 
women laundry workers, as to their reasons for changing posi- 
tions. Twenty-one per cent. had always been in the same place, 
but 21 per cent. of the changes made by those who had shifted 
were on account of “slack work or none.” This percentage is 
just about as large as the proportion changing for the same reason 
in the admittedly irregular confectionery industry. On the 
other hand, in Milwaukee, in the years 1911-12, a federal in- 
vestigation of women workers in power laundries disclosed the 
fact that “the fluctuations of trade do not cause an average loss 
of more than one month in twelve.”? This is not great as indus- 
tries go. 

The strongest proof of the personal causes behind the shifting, 
however, is found in this same 1914 report of the Massachusetts 
Minimum Wage Commission on wages of women in laundries. 
They found the percentage of the total number of employees 
studied who were out of work each week during the year. This 
percentage varied very little throughout the whole period, and 
showed therefore nearly the same number entering and leaving 
positions each week. Hence the Commission, believes that “ in-- 
dustrial causes proper play but a small part in the fluctuation of 
employment ” and, weighing all the evidence, this seems to be the 
only conclusion to draw as to the situation. 


VARIATION IN EARNINGS 


There appears to be, therefore, little forced unemployment 
among laundry workers, only slight variation in the numbers 
employed at different seasons, and but little closing for entire 
days. Morever, most laundry workers are paid a flat rate often 
with overtime pay for the extra hours of the long day. It might 
then be thought that weekly earnings would equal weekly rates of 
pay, or even rise above them. But this is seldom the case. The 
1914 investigation of the Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion showed that as in so many other industries, weekly rates 
rose above weekly earnings. Twenty-nine and six tenths per cent. 


1 Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 122, p. 79. 
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of the 3,000 women employees covered by the investigation were 
scheduled at less than $6 a week. In reality over half, 51.5 per 
cent. received less than that sum. In addition only half as many 
really received the larger weekly earnings as were rated at these 
sums; 16 per cent. had weekly rates of $9 and over, but only 8.2 
per cent. actually averaged this amount. (See Chart X XVII.) 
Short time and not entire days’ or weeks’ absence is the cause of 
most of this discrepancy between rates and earnings according to 
a table correlating average weekly hours and earnings in this 
same investigation. ‘There is, therefore, a considerable amount 
of short-time and this holds true not only in Massachusetts but 
in other localities as well. In Washington, 19.4 per cent. of the 
- laundry workers studied by the Industrial Welfare Commission 
worked 40 hours or less weekly, and 19.3 per cent. worked less than 
5 days a week. In Massachusetts in the seven laundries where 
records of weekly hours were kept, 9.1 per cent. of the women 
worked less than 40 hours a week and 14.4 per cent. more worked 
less than 46 hours. 

Short time exists, then, in laundries just as in so many other 
industries and time wages fall off as do the hours worked. 
Women in laundries, like so many other workers are paid almost 
“by the minute.” The earlier Massachusetts investigation, in 
1911, noted a “tendency to pay the worker only for the hours 
during which she was employed,” thus “yaring down the labor 
cost at the expense of labor.” This meant only small losses day by 
day, a half hour here and an hour there. But such small intervals 
eannot be made up with other work and the loss runs up to a 
considerable sum in the course of a year. On the other hand many 
employers insist that most of the short time is due to the personal 
preference of the employees. The later 1914 Massachusetts in- 
vestigation finds this difference of opinion and is obliged to leave 
the point open. “ What amount of this loss’ (in earnings com- 
pared with rates) “is due to compulsory short time and what to 
the preference of the employee is a matter about which the Com- 
mission was not furnished material with which to form an im- 
partial judgment.” But one thing is certain, rates and earnings 
are far from identical. A minimum wage rate would not mean an 
adequate income to many laundry workers. 
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SuMMARBY 


Except in the larger and more modern establishments, much of 
the work in laundries is extremely disagreeable, carried on in 
rooms filled with heat, steam and moisture, and under conditions 
involving considerable physical exertion for extended periods of 
time — all of which is apt to cause the more inexperienced worker 
great fatigue or even illness. Wages, except for the older, steady 
workers are low. It can scarcely be a matter of surprise therefore 
that the amount of shifting in laundries is very great, although 
fairly steady employment seems to be offered. This situation 
presents a peculiar problem for minimum wage boards. If it is 
the intention really to provide a living wage, should not a higher 
rate be allowed for this industry where the physical exposure of 
the worker is so much greater? Any employer who objects to 
this higher rate has, of course, the option of bettering the con- 
ditions of work by removing the causes of excessive physical strain 
and unhealthful conditions. In this way he will take away the 
objections of many employees to his work and will secure for him- 
self a more steady and reliable set of workers. 


CANNING AND PRESERVING 


The canning of fruits, vegetables, and fish is a prosperous and 
growing industry in the United States. Few industries exhibit 
a greater seasonal variation in the numbers employed month by 
month during the year. According to the latest United States 
Census of Manufactures taken in 1909, the maximum number 
of wage earners, 154,800, was employed on September 15th. 
The minimum number, 19,998, employed on January 15th was 
only 12.9 per cent. of the maximum number. Moreover, very 
nearly half of the whole number of wage earners were women 
sixteen and over. The number of women at work on a “ repre- 
sentative day” in 1909 was 77,593, 49.8 per cent. of the whole 
number of wage earners. The industry is, therefore, one 
characterized by extreme seasonal variation and providing employ- 
ment for large numbers of women workers for short periods of 
time. 

Two types of canneries must be distinguished. One is 
generally found in large cities. It uses not only a variety of fresh 
fruits and vegetables drawn from a considerable territory, but 
also it may prepare baked beans, pickles, various ketchups and 
sauces, plum puddings, and so on. In that case such an establish- 
ment may run the whole year round, though its work will be 
much heavier in the late summer and early fall than at other 
seasons. Under these conditions, the problem of irregularity is 
chiefly one of reducing excessive hours of overtime for the women 
workers during the busy season through the legal regulation of 
their hours of labor. 

The other type of cannery is generally found in small towns 
or in the open country, and puts up one or a few kinds of fruit 
and vegetables raised nearby. It is open only a few weeks in the 
late summer or early fall, the period lengthening out if several 
different kinds of products are used. The working force may be 
whole families, largely foreigners, who have come out from the 
cities for the season; or it may be the people of the neighborhood, 
including many married women, school girls and children who 
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are not regular wage earners, or it may be any mixture of these 
two classes. Thus apart from the usual currents of industrial life 
many serious abuses may flourish, such as the work of young 
children, bad sanitary conditions and over-crowding and in- 
credibly long hours with frequent night-work. It is to child 
labor laws, the sanitary regulation of labor camps, and laws 
regulating women’s hours of labor that we must look for the cor- 
rection of these evils. 

The adjustment of a minimum wage rate in such canning fac- 
tories should require, therefore, not so much an allowance for the 
reduction in earnings from short time and unemployment, but 
a consideration of a fair wage level for an industry that runs only 
a part of the year, during which time a certain number of hours’ 
work may reasonably be expected. In Australia, similar work 
is thought of as an “ expedition” and the wage is calculated on 
the basis of a fair return for unskilled labor for the trip as a 
whole, making allowance for “the short periods of employment, 
the expenditure of money and of time in getting to the work, the 
broken time of the employees, the fact that they are paid by the 
hours of actual work.’! These conditions are identical with the 
conditions of employment in this second type of cannery in the 
United States, where the problem has not been taken up. Yet 
in New York where these “ country canneries” are of great im- 
portance, it would be an important and difficult question for any 
Minimum Wage Board. 


1 Reports of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court of Australia, Vol. 6, p. 61. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The industries already described by no means exhaust the list 
of those in which women workers suffer from irregular employ- 
ment. So little attention has been paid to the special problem of 
irregular and casual labor for women in the United States that 
it is impossible to get hold of its entire extent. Scattering bits 
of evidence, however, indicate that the following industries give 
rise to considerable irregularity of work with the resulting loss 
of earnings. The list is admittedly incomplete, but may serve 
to emphasize further the seriousness of the problem. Separately 
each one is not of relatively great importance as an employer of 
women, but altogether in the ones for which separate figures can 
be obtained, over 20,000 adult women wage earners are found. 
This number does not include “dyeing and cleaning,” “tin 
cans” and “leaf tobacco” treated below, since the number of 
wage earners is not given separately in the census for those occu- 
pational groups. 

AWNINGS 

The busy season in this industry is at most April, May, June 
and July. ‘“ With the first warm days, all the customers order 
at once.”* In Pittsburgh in 1907 it was found that during the 
rest of the year only a quarter or half of the force was kept on 
hand. The same state of affairs existed in Kansas City in 
1912-13, according to the Board of Public Welfare. In Massa- 
chusetts in 1912, also, work was only good for these same four 
months. According to the Statistics of Manufacture for that 
year, the largest number were employed in June, nearly as many 


in April, May, and July, and only 55 per cent. to 65 per cent. of 


the maximum during the rest of the year. Evidently a large pro- 
portion of these women must get their living through some other 
sort of work for eight months a year or remain unemployed. 
Nor do steady workers entirely escape these effects of seasonal 
irregularity. The Massachusetts establishments were entirely 


1“ Women and the Trades,” by Elizabeth B. Butler, p. 151. 
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closed an average of thirty working days during 1912, therefore 
reducing the time and earnings of the steady workers 10 per cent. 
in this way alone. 

Burtons 

Probably on account of its connection with the various gar- 
ment trades the manufacture of buttons fluctuates as do the 
garment trades in regard to the number of women employed. 
There is a slight rise of numbers in the spring, a very low drop 
during the summer, the climb to the highest point in the late 
fall, and a decline after Christmas. In Massachusetts only 80 
per cent. of the women in 1912 could keep their places the year 
round. In New Jersey the manufacture of pearl buttons, which 
is not especially seasonal, is classified separately from that of 
metal buttons. In the latter in 1912 there were places for only 
55 per cent. of the women employees for the entire twelve months, 
while curiously enough, the number of men employees, who com- 
pose about half of all wage earners, varied but little at different 
parts of the year. In New York City in 1913, the State Factory 
Investigating Commission found that in the manufacture of 
covered and celluloid buttons, four large establishments em- 
ployed a maximum of 360 and a minimum of 178 workers or 
only 49.8 per cent. of the largest number. The Commission 
states that while the best workers have almost continuous em- 
ployment, the average button-maker works only six or eight 
months a year. . 

The steady workers, too, lost considerable time during the 
year, since in 1912, in both Massachusetts and New Jersey, the 
factories even according to the inadequate figures on “ average 
number of days in operation yearly” were entirely closed two 
weeks out of the year. Undoubtedly in addition to this loss they 
suffered from short time and an additional reduction in earnings, 
for these conditions have been found to go together wherever more 
extended investigations have been made. Such a situation is 
indicated by the fact that in New York City in 1913, the State 
Factory Investigating Commission found that half the women 
workers were rated at $7.50 or more weekly, but that in the 
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selected week in which their wages were studied, over half re- 
ceived less than $7. 

In addition, the figures available show fluctuations in the in- 
dustry from year to year, probably due to the greater or lesser 
use of buttons as dress trimmings. In 1910 in Massachusetts 
there was considerably more irregularity than in 1912, since in 
the former year the minimum number of women employees was 
only 60 per cent. of the largest number, instead of the 80 per 
cent. of the latter year, and the establishments were closed an 
average of 49 working days during 1910, which meant a loss 
of no less than eight weeks to the steady workers. In New 
Jersey in the same year, the average length of time entirely lost 
by each establishment was nearly four weeks. The number of 
women employees remained comparatively even during the year, 
but the largest number was about the same as the smallest num- 
ber in 1912, indicating a stagnant condition in the industry at 
that time. 


BrusHEs 


In Massachusetts in 1918, perhaps on account of the competi- 
tion of prison labor, the State Minimum Wage Commission found 
brush making to be a “stagnant trade” in which short time 
weekly was the rule. Out of 489 workers for whom data as to 
average weekly hours were available, 27.1 per cent. worked an 
average of less than 42 hours weekly, and 54.8 per cent.— over 
half — worked less than 46 hours weekly. Only 13 women worked 
50 hours a week or more. Though some of the manufacturers 
claimed that this working of short time and consequent reduction 
of wages was voluntary on the part of the employees, since this 
condition existed among time workers as well as among piece 
workers, the Commission felt that it indicated lack of work. 

The Commission found, however, that no great seasonal varia- 
tions existed. Nearly the same number of the steady workers 
were unemployed each week in the year, except for short periods 
in June and August, and the Commission thought that the in- 
creased number of absences in these times might easily be ac- 
counted for by vacations. In Pittsburgh, on the contrary, in 1907, 
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marked seasonal irregularity in the trade was discovered. No 
obvious reason appears why brushes are not just as much needed 
at one season as at another, yet in Pittsburgh there was a markedly 
busy season with overtime from April to August and a very slack 
period from August through the fall. 


Dyxrine anp CLEANING - 

In Pittsburgh in dyeing and cleaning shops it was discovered’ 
that overtime work occurred three to five nights weekly from 
March to May. Then during the summer when well to do people 
are out of town and more wash clothes are worn, there was a 
slack season during which the majority of the women employees 
were dismissed. 

Guass 

The majority of the women in glass factories are employed in 
the decorating, finishing and packing departments of plants that 
manufacture fancy glassware. A federal investigation* made in 
1907-8, states that a third (31 per cent.) of all the women wage 
earners worked overtime during the fall months of the year in- 
vestigated. They worked one, two or three hours several evenings 
a week, the time mounting up to an average of thirteen working 
days for each one doing this overtime work. Then in the sum- 
mer almost every factory was shut down through July and 
August. In this way all the women would have their annual 
wages reduced by a sixth while only a third had a chance to gain 
anything by overtime. This fact in itself tends to discredit the 
wage-rate as a measurement of earnings for the 80 per cent. who 
are time workers. Other figures emphasize the same fact. First 
a “normal week” was selected and the number of days worked 
by each woman in the finishing department was found. Half 
did not work full time. Then their computed weekly full-time 
earnings and actual earnings were compared; 8 per cent. were 
supposed to earn less than $4 a week, but in reality 33 per cent. 
actually received that sum. In each wage group above $4, fewer 
women were found than were nominally at that rate. 


1“ Women and the Trades,” by Elizabeth B. Butler, p. 255. 
2Tbid, p. 205. 
8 Woman and Child Wage Earners, Vol. III. 
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TABLE 14 
GLASS — SELECTED FACTORIES, 1907-8 
(From Woman and Child Wage Earners, Vol. III, pp. 404 and 405) 


A. Numpers AND PercenTaces WorKING DirFERENT NUMBERS OF Days WEEELY IN A “* NoRMAL 
Weex ''— WomEN 16 aNnD OvER 


a 


Days WorRKED Number Per cent. 
Full time, 6 days...... 1,386 50.0 
5=6 days: Hits tra ewcte ols 627 22.6 
hol Caves. ans vos nsae 358 12.9 
B=4 AdYBsc so. sas oeieas 239 8.6 
Less than 3 days...... 164 5.9 

Total, |.jnsas6 a4 e608 2,774 100.0 


B. Fut, Timm anp Acruan Werx.ty Earninas IN a ‘Norman WEEkK”— ALL FEMALES 


ee 
—— SSS 


Under| $2- | s4-| $5-| $6-| $7-| $8-| $9-| $10-| s12-[447) 


$2 | $2.99] 3.99] 4.99] 5.99] 6.99] 7.99] 8.99] 9.99) 11.99] 13.99 Soar 
Computed full i 
Number earning time earnings]...... 1} 228] 852] 693] 559] 196] 96) 76] 42) 20) 11) 2,774 
given amounts ( |———————] —_ | — | — | —_ |_ |_ |__| ||! | |. 
Actual earnings’ 120| 218} 462] 767| 545) 346] 144) 66) 54 32 14 6) 2,774 


x 
time earnings}...... (1) | 8.2]30.7|25.0]20.2) 7.1) 3.5) 2.7] 1.5) 0.7] 0.4) 100.0 
Actualearnings} 4.3| 7.9|16.7|27.6]19.6]12.5] 5.2] 2.4) 1.9] 1.2] 0.5] 0.2] 100.0 


Per cent, earning 


Computed full 
given amounts. 


1Legs than 1/10 of 1%. 
Paint 


A few women are employed, not in the making of paint itself, 
but in labeling cans. It is low grade, totally unskilled work and 
the employees are of a shifting character. They are busy through 
February, March and April, and again in September and October. 
Between times “half the force is dismissed when the spring and 
fall seasons of house repairing are over.’ 


PaprEr Bags 
In Kansas City it was reported by the Board of Public Wel- 
fare in 1912 that while the factories making paper bags are busy 
during the summer and fall, work is slack for the first five months 
of the year. The number of women was decreased by a fifth dur- 
ing this dull season, and those left at work had their earnings 
reduced on account of short time. 


TANNERIES 
The women who work in tanneries suffer from both short time 
and lack of work. In Massachusetts, during the first seven months 
of 1912 their numbers were a quarter less than in the latter part 
1“ Women and the Trades,” by Elizabeth B. Butler, p. 268. 
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of the year. An investigation of women workers in Milwaukee 
tanneries in 1908,' showed that for them “undertime was the 


> For example, in one factory 


great factor in reducing wages.’ 
68 women were employed during one fortnightly pay period, but 
only 16 of them worked full time and their average working 
hours were 119 instead of 130. The amount of work done in 
the two weeks would have provided 63 instead of 68 women with 
full-time employment. Again 66 girls were at work through a 
ten-day pay-period. Only 17 worked full time, and their aver- 
age actual working hours for the ten days were 88. The full 
time hours were 100. Fifty-nine women, all on full time, could 
have done the work. A multitude of similar cases established 
the general conclusion. 
Tin Cans 

The manufacture of tin cans resembles that of paper boxes in 
that the cans are of little value in proportion to their bulk and 
are difficult to store. They are therefore usually made just as 
orders come in. Plants doing a general business are thus fairly 
steady, but those working for any seasonal industry are them- 
selves highly seasonal. An example of the latter is one plant in 
a state prominent in fruit and vegetable canning which works for 
a canning factory.” Statistics show that for this establishment, 
from the middle of April till after the end of September, a force 
of 1,200 men, women and children are hard at work, often with 
overtime. Then the business drops down to practically nothing, 
and all the workers except perhaps 100 are discharged. 


ToBacco 

Most work connected with the manufacture of tobacco is fairly 
steady. But in one line, the preparation of leaf tobacco for cigar 
‘manufacturers in warehouse factories in the South “ the work 
begins in January and lasts for only about four months.’ Thus 
the women employed, (whose number cannot be determined since 
in all the statistics this process is included with others) must 

find work somewhere else during the greater part of the year. 
“Women Workers in Milwaukee Tanneries,” by Irene Osgood, p. 1059. 
Part VII of the Report of the Wisconsin Bureau of Labor & Industrial Statis- 


tics, 1907-8. . 
2 Woman and Child Wage Earners, Vol. XVIII, p. 57. 
3 Ibid, p. 308. 
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_-—-s« PREVENTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


{ 


oe : Presiding Officer: Henry BRUERE 
Chamberlain 
New York City 


OPENING ADDRESS 


GEoRGE W. Norris 
Director of Wharves, Docks, and Ferries, City of Philadelphia 


I am here primarily this evening to present the apologies and 
regrets of Mayor Blankenburg that he is confined to his house 
and is compelled to forego the pleasure he had anticipated of being 
here this evening and participating in this meeting. 

The subject of unemployment is, of course, one of tremendous 
importance, when we realize that the vast majority of our people, 
particularly here in this industrial section of the east, are wage- 
earners, and it requires no art to prove that regularity of employ- 
ment is one of the things most essential to prosperity and success, 
and even to the safety and life of the community. 

I am extremely glad to see that the particular question that you 
are going to discuss this evening is not the whole general subject 
‘of unemployment, but particularly the prevention of unemploy- 
ment, because that particular branch of the subject is in line with 
the whole of the best thought and effort of the present day along 
various lines. We have in all lines of effort gotten beyond the 
mere matter of palliation, and we are getting down to roots and 
‘causes and removing the cause which produces the bad results. 

On this question of the prevention of unemployment there are 
two things that I want to mention. First, it seems to me that the 
community is to be protected from the refusal of the worker to work 
in good times, and from the refusal of the employer to employ in 
dull times. But it seems to me those rights and obligations are 
reciprocal. The conditions in most of our large cities to-day are 
acute. I have heard manufacturers say privately: “Why should 
we greatly concern ourselves about the present unemployment? 
Why should we lie awake at nights and exert ourselves to find work 
for men who are temporarily out of work—what will their attitude 
be when work becomes plentiful and we are looking for workers? 
If we exert ourselves to find work for them now while they want 
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work, will they, when work becomes active, exert themselves to 
do more work, or better work for us? No! They will, on the 
contrary, when those conditions arise, want to do less work and be 
paid higher wages for doing it.” 

That is the point of view of certain employers. You may say 
it is a narrow, or a brutal point of view, but it is a point of view, 
nevertheless, and has to be taken into consideration. Therefore I 
say that in all the deliberations and discussions on this subject of 
unemployment and its prevention the rights and the duties of both 
employer and employed should always be fairly and fully con- 
sidered. 

Second, I have heard it stated that one of the reasons why Ger- 
many has been able to continue, with as much success at it has, 
the industrial life of the nation during the present tremendous 
struggle in which it is now engaged, is because the German gov- 
ernment had practically a card catalogue of all the workers in 
Germany. It knew not only how many men would be taken out 
of productive industry for war purposes, but it knew exactly what 
trades these men would be taken out of and how many out of each 
trade. It knew also which trades would be paralyzed, which would 
be crippled, and which would be stimulated by the war; and there- 
fore the moment the call had gone forth for millions of men to go 
to the front there was an immediate readjustment of workers in 
all industries. In other words, the industrial army of Germany 
was mobilized with the same promptness and with the same pre- 
cision that attended the mobilization of its military army. 

Now of course that, if it be a fact, is the product of a very highly 
organized and centralized government or state of society, and 
whether we can ever attain to that here, or whether it is desirable 
that we should, I do not know. But manifestly, between that per- 
fection of detail and the absurd lack of anything approaching that 
information or organization in this country, there is a wide margin 
and an opportunity for great improvement on our part. It seems 
to me perfectly clear that there should be in this country a very 
much better knowledge of industrial conditions than now prevails, 
and that there should be better facilities for the transfer of workers 
from one trade to another or from one locality to another. 


WHAT THE AWAKENED EMPLOYER IS THINKING ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Rorert G, VALENTINE 


— Industrial C ounselor, Boston, Mass. 


What I want to make clear to you—not to prove, but to make 
clear, so that it will be fair mark for vigorous discussion—is the 
proposition which awakened employers are thinking about, that, 
in these very days in which we live, the business world, and the 
labor world, and the consumer’s world, are distinctly faced with 
the choice between two lines of action. In simple form, the pro- 
position is that either we must advance rapidly toward a state-wide 
socialistic control of the bulk of individual action, or else we must 
make our present freedom of individual action socially legitimate 
by thoroughgoing organization of social responsibilities; of which 
the most significant feature would deal with the evils of unem- 
ployment. 

Imagine for a few minutes that the whole world is one work- 
shop—just one group of factory buildings. This is no special feat 
of the imagination. Those of us who remember our geography 
have a clearer idea of the industrial unity of the world than most 
of us here would have of the unity of a big machine shop, if we 
stood within one. Such a shop is really much more complex from 
the point of view of actually grasping its functions than are all 
the industrial, agricultural, mining and transportation problems of 
the world looked at in the large. It is only when we become really 
intensive, it is only when we face all the intricacies of detail in a 
minute portion of existence that the thing becomes muddled, and 
the mind puzzled. A drop of water under the miscroscope is a 
vastly more complex thing than the ocean. 

It is not only comparatively easy, therefore, to conceive of the 
world as one workshop, but it is very desirable, because in the world 
we can see the great crude forces that move affairs. The drift of 
peoples from one land to another is even more obvious than the 
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moves within one shop of employees between job and job. Sim- 
ilarly, we understand the drifts of economic pressure for food 
and housing and clothing, even for happiness. 

If we once grasp these bigger, simpler, forces which move life, 
which are in their way as elemental as the moral principles which 
we are apt to neglect when we get into the intensive field—like, for 
example, the things that we all admit in the large, such as the duty 
to tell the truth, to be forceful, and to be kind—if we have these 
things clearly grasped in the large, we shall be less likely to lose 
our way when we come to the attempt to build them into the in- 
tensive field. It is in that field that exact truth telling, and being 
highly forceful, and being surely kind, become not only no longer 
easy but practically impossible. There we can only approximate 
them, no matter how much we may care about them, and because of 
our human fallibility in this, we must be largely charitable. 

The present chaotic conditions of industry we are accustomed to 
accept as inevitable when they are a part of the individual problem 
each of us is trying to solve; but when we see them making up a 
world-wide and continuing situation, they become intolerable and 
absurd. It is a sound historical truth that men are willing to 
sacrifice as far as they see the need. It will be true, then, that 
when men see that the private ownership of industry is endangered 
by present lack of organized social responsibility, they will accept 
the remedy with any immediate sacrifice that may be involved. 

If we turn from a view of the state or the world as one great 
workshop, and look at one particular factory here in the city, we 
see that that factory can only approximate the condition that would 
be possible if it were built on the big, simple lines of the whole 
world. We can easily conceive world production, regulated, dis- 
tributed and consumed with due regard to the needs of each, and 
to the limitations of all the people in it. But in any particular part 
of this world—in any particular factory—it has, in the past at 
least, not even been dreamt of that that factory could in any way be 
certain of work 305 days in the year for a constant number of em- 
ployees, through an attempt to find itself among the larger forces in 
which it is set. 

A few concerns have approximated this. These are the ones 
that realize that the sales end is the big imaginative field in in- 
dustry to-day. It is the sales end through which we come in contact 
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with all the great irregular forces of the world, such as styles, 
seasons, periods, and days, and the different peaks of the load dur- 
ing the day. We have mastered the art of regular production when 
we can get regularity of orders. We have, in principle, solved the 
big problems of production. But we have only peeked into the 
problem of selling and the allied problem of social education and 
consumption. 

The problem of regularizing sales presents grave difficulties of 
which the greatest is our insistence on competitive and private 
industry as a sound basis both of individual and social life. Private 
industry, whether for the individual or for groups of individuals, 
means necessarily, a very flexible world. It means the ability to 
move suddenly and quickly in any direction, filling what a moment 
before was a vacuum, leaving another vacuum behind. It means the 
irregularity of life which makes people different and worth while 
to one another. We are afraid, if we lose it, that we shall lose 
the zest of life which is what lies at the bottom even of the greed 
for money, as well as of all the better greeds. If we are willing 
to give up this flexible form of existence, it would be possible 
enough to do away with all the overlappings and gaps which it 
produces, of which unemployment, underemployment, overemploy- 
ment, are world wide examples. It would be possible enough in a 
state, thoroughly controlled from top to bottom and planet ’round, 
to. cut out all irregularities, to plan the world so that all that was 
needed was mined, raised, and manufactured; to proportion all the 
lines of distribution, to see that every person, both as to body and 
mind, was fed to the fullest extent of all his needs, without robbing 
any other person. On the simple principles of an all-powerful 
state, it would be an easier matter to regulate the world than it is 
now for an individual who: has a bank account and gumption to 
regulate himself. 

But to some of us it seems that the very springs of life are in 
these great forces of competition which have produced modern 
industry. We feel that if a choice had to be made between a world 
where these forces had free play and a world where they were 
chained up, we should choose the competitive world with all its 
havoc and distress, and with its hope and its possibilities. But 
that choice we do not consider it necessary to make—we see a 
third course which seems to us possible and practicable. We see 
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that the great forces of individual freedom and initiative, like 
any other powerful thing, are infinitely valuable and infinitely dan- 
gerous. We think that to deny either the value or the danger is 
to head for stagnation or for disaster. We say that the value must 
be preserved and the danger safeguarded against, and that the in- 
evitable risk remaining must be carried by all of us. 

If private industry and the forces of competition benefit society 
and the individual, then there is an inevitable duty resting on us. 
Society at large must see to it that the flexibility of the world and 
the freedom of the individual, which society desires to continue, 
shall be paid for by the beneficiaries, and not by the individual 
person or the individual group, whether of workers or employers 
or consumers. In a word, employers are beginning to see that 
the social problems of industry must be solved and that they must 
contribute to the solution—that unemployment insurance in a state 
of private industry is one of the necessary guaranties against the 
extermination of private industry. If private industry is to con- 
tinue to exist, it must, both as a good moral and a good business 
proposition (for they are intrinsically inseparable), organize through 
all its factors, both of employer, worker, and consumer, to pro- 
tect the competing individual and the competing group from des- 
tructive forces for which they are not in any individual way re- 
sponsible. 

It should be pointed out that even this combination of social 
insurance and competitive conditions, however necessary competi- 
tive conditions may be in the interests of individual freedom and 
individual initiative, nevertheless does not do away with many of 
the social wastes of competition. It merely so distributes the load 
that society as a whole bears the wastes, and not the guiltless indi- 
vidual or group whether of workers or business men or consumers. 
In other words, if we decide that we are benefited by the wastes 
of competition—that they are legitimate wastes, as the wastes of 
the killed-out trees and shrubs of the forests make the mould in 
which the successful trees best grow—then it is only just that we 
should distribute the payment for the wastes fairly over its bene- 
ficiaries; namely, society as a whole. 

This means organization. 

First, the unemployable must be entirely separated from the un- 
employed. The unemployable must be taken care of by whatever 
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methods shall prove wisest both for their greatest usefulness and 
happiness and for the greatest safety of the community, and this 
means that they must be taken out of the competitive market until 
they are able to return. Second, the unemployed must at all times 
be provided for through unemployment insurance, contributed 
to, first by the state, because unemployment insurance will make 
the consumer infinitely more efficient; second, by the employer, 
because it will make production infinitely more efficient; third, by 
the worker, because it will make him infinitely more efficient—be- 
cause it will make it impossible that-he should, under any circum- 
stances, be forced to subsidize the state and the consumer and the 
employer out of his body and soul. 

It is important to provide the most careful machinery for re- 
ducing the amount of instability connected with industrial and com- 
petitive business; and to this end, machinery must be devised in 
labor exchanges and in regularization of production. Regulariza- 
tion of production lies in stability of individual business within it- 
self, in cooperation between private industries where the ebb and flow 
come at different times, and in cooperation with both these activities 
by properly placed public works. Finally, it lies in the stabilization 
of all the sales machinery of the world by which the procurement of 
the sales through advertising and all lines of competitive devices 
shall be worked out within reasonable rules. 

I have no delusions. What I am pleading for involves a tough 
problem of administration. It is intricate and vast. Party spirit, 
sectional and class prejudices will, of course, stall in front of it. 
But the imaginations of our people once touched by its challenge 
will ride over these obstacles, and vision and patient marshalling 
of detail will win through and achieve. 

Macgregor, in his Evolution of Industry, points out in words 
which have rung in my memory ever since I read them, how our 
standards of industry are medieval as compared with our standards 
of law and our standards of civics. He tells how, in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, a no-account Englishman got lost in the 
streets of Constantinople, and Lord Palmerston either did send, or 
was ready to send, the whole English fleet to dig him up. How- 
ever useless the man himself was as a citizen, he nevertheless stood 
for the sacred right of a British subject to be safe anywhere in 
the world. And out of the punch of this incident as showing the 
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rights that the individual would really have in a properly socialized 
society, Macgregor draws the wonderful statement: “Not till the 
case of John Brown, unemployed, raises the same social anger as 
does the case of this no-account Englishman lost in the dives of 
Constantinople, or the case of Captain Dreyfus, wrongly con- 
demned, not till then, will the standards of industry be on a level 
with the standards of law and the standards of civics.” 

This whole thing, the whole direction that I have tried to sug- 
gest, will seem to many of you idealistic. But would you have be- 
lieved six months ago that Europe could have organized hundreds 
of miles of fighting front as it has today? These tremendous forces 
of organization have been woven with infinite care out of the strands 
of the ruthless passions of men, and for destructive purposes. Eu- 
rope has done it because the powers of war have touched its im- 
agination. The crimes of peace are infinitely greater than the 
crimes of war. This war does not create the suffering and the 
squalor that the industrial organization of society causes to-day. If 
this fact can once grip our imaginations we shall find it possible to 
organize in such ways as to establish for every man, woman and 
child in the world minimum conditions of health and happiness be- 
low which no one, in his own interests, and in the interests of society, 
will be allowed to fall. 


THE WORKERS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Joun F. Tosin 


General President, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Umon 


Unemployment is a problem for which I have no solution. I 
do not believe there is any complete solution which will prevent 
periods of stagnation and consequent unemployment, under our 
present economic system. As a trade unionist, and speaking for 
the workers who are the real sufferers during periods of industrial 
depression, I can only venture a partial solution of the question. 
It is my opinion if that the vast sums now expended by manufac- 
turers, merchants and employers generally in the effort to prevent 
organization among workers, and in the attempt to destroy existing 
unions, were turned into a wage making fund, many of the extreme 
cases of suffering under unemployment would be avoided. 

It is common knowledge that throughout this country there 
exist hundreds of so called detective agencies which frequently cir- 
cularize employers with a view to rousing their fears to the end 
that the employer may accept the offered services which promise 
to keep the employer frequently and accurately informed as to the 
doings of employees both at work and at other times. These 
agencies agree to furnish men skilled in all of the crafts and call- 
ings, who are to be employed in the works on the regular pay roll 
and by close association with the other employees learn their doings 
and report to the agency, which in turn reports to the employers. 
For this service a fixed sum is charged, less the wages paid to 
the detective or spy so employed. 

No accurate information is obtainable as to how many employers 
are the victims of stich services; but there is abundant evidence 
that the number is great and that large sums of money ate wasted 
in this fruitless field. Souvenir book advertising is a mild form 
of blackmail as compared to this form of detective agency. In 
the first place, it is the business of stich agencies to alarm the em- 
ployers as to the dangers threatening them, and by this means to 
secure their subscription to the services. Then, after the men have 
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been assigned for the purpose of reporting, it is the especial business 
of such men to furnish their chiefs with the kind of information 
which will stimulate the services to the fullest extent. In other 
words, the men assigned to a particular duty are expected to fur- 
nish reports which will be calculated, when conveyed to the employer 
through the agency, to convince such employer that he is getting 
good service, which would have the effect of continuing the income 
of the agency. If the detective assigned to the-particular place 
does not furnish reports calculated to continue the services, he is 
considered inefficient; and understanding what his duties are, he 
seeks the highest efficiency in order to maintain his own employment. 

This is not mere guess work on my part, as I have personal 
acquaintance with a number of such cases, and I know of men who 
have been discharged from the service because they were not able 
truthfully to report business which would be interesting to the agency 
and calculated to impress the employer; but I have never known of 
a case where anyone was discharged for giving false reports, and 
that false reports are very largely in the majority there is conclusive 
proof in thousands of instances. I confidently make the assertion 
that if employers would refuse to be bled by such methods and in- 
stead decide to give full and complete recognition to the right of 
employees to organize and to bargain collectively for their wages 
through a legitimate and properly managed trade union many of the 
evils now existing in industry would be avoided. 

Employers do not hesitate to assert their own right to organize 
while they go to great extremes in denying the equivalent right 
to employees. Lawlessness and the use of legal forces by employers 
wherever possible is a common method of preventing organization 
and of resisting the demands of organized labor. Naturally this 
method is followed by retaliation and a resort to similar methods as 
a means of resisting the encroachments of employers. 

If the right of the workers to organize was fully conceded and 
fairly recognized, the radicalism of the I. W. W. would be im- 
possible. The workers, being put on their honor in business deal- 
ings with the employer, would be found fully capable of dealing 
as fairly and as honestly with the problems occurring between the 
employer and the employee as any other class of citizens, and the 
waste which is now incident to labor wars could be diverted to a 
fund available for both wages and profits. 
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In the shoe trade we have worked out a very satisfactory plan 
of collective agreements which covers many of the largest shoe 
factories in the country. For over fifteen years this plan has worked 
successfully and strikes are almost unknown in the shoe trade 
where stich agreements are in force. The relations between the 
employer and employee are much better; there is not that degree 
of suspicion and retaliation for real or fancied wrongs which 
existed a few years ago. We are surely and steadily building up 
mutual respect and ‘confidence and I am entirely within the truth 
when I say that shoe manufacturers generally have the utmost 
confidence in the integrity of our contracts and in our ability and 
disposition to enforce them. I might also say without stretching 
the truth that our members enjoy the highest wages paid in the 
shoe trade and that at the same time the manufacturers with whom 
we have business dealings are the most successful and their busi- 
nesses the most profitable. We attribute this paradox to the fact 
that all of the waste incident to strikes amd lockouts is saved to 
the wage fund, and employers doing business with our union have 
no necessity for contributing to the detective agency to keep them 
in a state of unrest regarding their employees. Manufacturers 
with whom we deal frequently say that they can sleep comfortably 
at night without any fears of a labor war in the factory the next 
morning. 

If full and complete recognition is given to the workers’ right 
to organize to the end that he may receive higher wages and 
shorter hours, if he is held responsible for his conduct as an em- 
ployee, and is made to feel that through his organization he can, 
instead of being a mere clod to be browbeaten and frightened into 
submission and into a state of revengeful retaliation, become con- 
structive and dependable, in this frame of mind he would naturally 
provide against periods of unemployment. As it is a well established 
fact that the sufferings through unemployment are most noticeable 
among unorganized workers, it naturally follows that the organi- 
zations of labor provide against periods of unemployment and 
take care of their members at such times. Under existing con- 
ditions much of the strength and resources of organized labor have 
to be used in defending themselves against employers who vainly 
hope to destroy organization and who by making constant attacks 
upon unions seek to dissipate their financial resources and thus dis- 
_ courage them to their final dissolution. 
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The record of the labor movement and its constant growth un- 
der adverse circumstances would seem to indicate the folly of 
such tactics. The far sighted employer of to-day freely gives 
voice to the statement that “Inasmuch as labor organizations are 
here to stay, and since we must deal with organized labor of some 
sort, let us deal with that which seems safest and whose contracts 
can be relied upon.” 

If the course which I have suggested is followed by employers 
I venture the prediction that many of the evils attending business 
stagnation will be less acute, and with some plan of scientifically 
distributing labor where work is to be had many of the ills due to 
unemployment which are now present will be avoided. 

There can be no doubt but that the policy of protection to 
American industries which excluded the products of foreign labor 
while it admitted the foreign laborer without restriction—and even 
stimulated the bringing of armies of foreign workers to over- 
crowd the labor market—has been a potent factor in increasing the 
problem of unemployment. Nearly every industry has contributed 
its share of human derelicts through the labor markets being over- 
crowded and average wages being kept below a fair living standard. 

The present national policy of low duties or no duties and still 
free and unrestricted open ports to cheap labor has not improved 
the situation, but has added further complications. 

If the policy of protection is right—and I believe it is—then in 
like measure labor should be protected, else we are not consistent. 


RESPONSIBILITY AND OPPORTUNITY OF THE CITY 
IN THE PREVENTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Morris L. CooKE 
Director of Public Works, City of Philadelphia 


In a crisis like the present our great warm-hearted American 
public is always tempted to put the emphasis on ways and means 
for relieving the distress of the moment rather than on a study 
of underlying causes. This is fine, and just as it should be. But 
it seems to me that out of such a period as this where the evi- 
dences of suffering due to unemployment are multiplied and wide- 
spread, the community should rise determined to remove some of 
the incentives to this particular form of industrial inefficiency. 

The problem of unemployment is not one primarily of dull 
times. Any community which attacks the problem of interrupted 
employment in good times will suffer the minimum of distress in 
bad times. ; 

In the absence of exact information as to the wages paid to 
the industrial workers of Philadelphia, no definite statement can 
be made as to our losses due to unemployment, but they undoubt- 
edly total in this city alone not far from $50,000,000 annually even 
in good times. The largest part of this great waste can be re- 
covered, if, as a community, we assume that the problem is one 
capable of solution. Quite remarkable and unexpected results in 
the elimination of casual and interrupted employment have been 
brought about in individual manufacturing plants. There is no 
reason why those same results cannot be secured for the com- 
munity as a whole. In fact the larger the number of workers 
involved, the greater is the opportunity for giving steady em- 
ployment. 

It is in becoming a model employer that the city will make its 
most definite contribution to the solution of this problem. The 
relations at present existing between the city as employer and those 

_ who serve it are archaic and in some respects inhuman, and are 
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everywhere hampered by checks which make for inefficiency. In 
our muncipalities we know little about the great movement initiated 
in the industries during the present generation to minimize the 
causes of the interruption of employment such as injuries, illness, 
inebriety, distress and what not. I have never heard of a shop 
physician, a factory nurse, or a social worker employed by a city. 
Practically nothing has been done toward teaching our employees 
how to do more than one thing. And yet this is one of the most 
efficient safeguards against unemployment. Heretofore we, in 
Philadelphia, always laid off our road repair forces in the winter. 
This laying off at the one season in the year when it is most diffi- 
cult to find employment, and when it costs the most to live, has 
always seemed to me the quintessence of cruelty. We are going 
to keep our men on this year, not because we believe it will be 
possible for them to make full time, but because we think it is 
a move in the right direction and will at least set a good example. 
In the not distant future our cities will learn to look ahead in 
such matters and to have other work for these men to do during 
the eight or ten winter weeks when work on repairing and rebuild- 
ing highways cannot be done advantageously. Prior to this ad- 
ministration the street cleaning forces employed by the contractors 
were paid by the hour, and under the specifications worked only 
during fair weather. Even in industrial plants where most work is 
apt to be rush work an increasing effort is being made by the 
selling forces to balance orders for different kinds of work so as 
to provide steady work for all regular employees and reduce the 
necessity for taking on extra hands. In the manifold undertakings 
of a city, many of which are not pressing for an immediate con- 
clusion, there is a wonderful opportunity for this kind of planning. 

Much as the city can accomplish directly in this matter by setting 
a good example in providing continuous work for all its employees, 
much more can be accomplished by providing the leadership for the 
work of others. Unemployment in this or in any other community 
must be looked upon as abnormal, and studied like any other disease. 
At a time when the federal government distributes free of charge 
tracts on the diseases of the honey bee and on the cultivation of cran- 
berry bogs, have we not the right to demand of the city—as well 
as of the state and nation—help in the study of this insidious form 
of social maladjustment? Because it is not mentioned in the news- 
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papers does not mean that there is no unemployment. In certain 
industries such as shoemaking and building construction the un- 
employment even in normal times will average twelve to fifteen 
weeks in a year. In every city some branch of the government 
should be definitely charged with the responsibility for pursuing 
this matter. Where it is not possible to assign it to an existing 
arm of the administration, one should be created. To conduct a 
municipal employment agency should of course be part of the work 
of such a bureau. 

One great obstacle to a proper control of the employment situa- 
tion is the entire absence of reliable data. There is absolutely 
no measure anywhere to-day of either distress or unemployment. 
In this city one man’s guess is about as good as another’s as to 
the number of unemployed men and women. One of the first 
moves in a municipal campaign against unemployment would be 
the establishment of an agency which can supply this. information 
regularly for the community as a whole and for each of the in- 
dustries. 

The duty of our city government is to increase the amount of 
employment during periods of industrial depression such as the 
present by every possible means. Just how far this can be car- 
ried will of course depend on circumstances. There is a great deal 
that can be done in this direction as a matter of routine. An emer- 
gency procedure can probably be designed so as to release even 
larger amounts of work at the peak of the distress. 

A conservative estimate of the number of our unemployed this 
winter places it at over twice the normal. If we assume the ex- 
cess to be 50,000, and further assume that they could all be utilized 
on public improvements and paid the current rate for unskilled 
labor of $2 a day, it would require $2,500,000 a month to keep 
them engaged. Obviously this is an amount of money which in 
comparison with our normal annual expenditures proves the task 
_ is too big for the municipality to attempt without the aid of the 
industries. . When we have accurate reports as to conditions, I 
feel that municipal work can be most advantageously used to ease 
off peak conditions ; used, in other words, when there is the greatest 
amount of unemployment and when it is of a character to cause 
the greatest distress. 

Thus it will be seen that even under the most advantageous cir- 
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cumstances the number of people which a city itself can employ 
during an industrial depression will always be small as compared 
with the possibilities of employment afforded by the community as 
a whole. The municipality can and must do a great deal to educate 
its industries to their responsibilities in this matter. There must 
be a constant fight waged to reduce the total of unemployment in 
good times as well as in bad, as a means of prosperity. This must 
be done to save the loss due to changing employers as well as 
the loss due directly to unemployment. There are some plants 
that hire an entire new staff of employees once in two years. Some 
I imagine change even more frequently. This involves a tremen- 
dous economic waste. There is great room for educational work 
among employers in all these matters. In this work the munici- 
pality should take the lead by instituting courses of lectures in in- 
dustrial schools, by keeping close track of conditions, and by other 
means. Personally I should like to see a chair on unemployment 
established at the University of Pennsylvania. 

If we could accurately estimate the damage done to a city by a 
period of industrial depression, I feel sure we would break through 
the maze of red tape and politics and inertia and hopelessness and 
conquer one more influence which bears hardest on the weakest 
members of the community. 

The slogan for every American city should be, “Any man who 
wants work and will work shall have work!” This goal appears 
to be possible for most of our cities most of the time, if the neces- 
sary punch, foresightedness and cooperative efforts are put into 
the campaign. j 


RELATION OF THE STATE TO UNEMPLOYMENT 


Joun Price JACKSON 


Pennsylvania Commissioner of Labor and Industry 


The problem of unemployment presents many phases for con- 
sideration. Thus, it brings up the proposition that the man who 
wants work should be permitted to work, and it opens up numerous 
possibilities and avenues for relieving suffering and want. But 
more particularly pertinent is the concrete, practical problem of 
economic efficiency. Every unit added to the percentage of em- 
ployment during the year of each man, or, if you will, the man- 
employment factor, means the conservation of human resources, 
with resultant improved prosperity for the people. When this lat- 
ter view of the subject is taken, the purely theoretic is entirely 
eliminated, and only the practical effect on business, commerce, and 
industry need be considered. 

The economic importance of this problem to business and to in- 
dustry, as well as to the individual employee may be gathered by 
consideration of the financial loss shown by some of the figures 
collected by the bureau of statistics of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. Thus, for instance, out of 570 odd 
plants, having about 212,000 employees, on December I, 1914, 
there were approximately 70,000 fewer employees than would be 
demanded in times of plant activity. Furthermore, of the num- 
ber employed about 77,000 were working full time; 19,000 were 
working go per cent of full time; 21,000, 80 per cent; 56,000, 70 
per cent; 16,000, 60 per cent; 19,000, 50 per cent; and the remainder 
still lower percentages. The majority of the employers indicated 
that, in their judgment, there would probably be but little change 
during the twelve weeeks following December 1. The industrial 
establishments from which data were obtained cover all parts of 
the commonwealth, and represent all of the principal industries. 
The number of employees in the 570 plants represents about one- 
fifth of those for whom reports have been received, indicating 
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very similar conditions, Figuring the loss of productiveness of 
the persons idle through short hours per week, or through entire 
non-employment in these industries, for twelve weeks, at the as- 
sumed rate of $2 a day, gives the enormous total of over $70,000,- 
000, which, in turn, for a year would amount to nearly a quarter 
of a billion of dollars. Inasmuch as these figures are based only 
upon the employees, numbering over 1,000,000, concerning whom 
the department has direct reports of one kind or another, and 
does not include the mining industries, the public utilities industries, 
and the great number of very small establishments, the large econ- 
omic loss to this one commonwealth on account of present un- 
employment becomes glaringly evident. From informal reports 
there is reason to believe that conditions are but little better in 
the manufacturing industries of other commonwealths, so the sum 
total loss for the country must be written in many figures. 

It must not be understood from the above figures that the writer 
considers it possible in any short space of time so to adjust the 
industrial relations of the country that all enforced unemploy- 
ment can be done away with. They are given rather to indicate 
how even a small improvement over present conditions may make 
large savings. The writer also does not wish to have these fig- 
ures interpreted as indicating long continued depression, since 
many reports have been received which would lead to the belief 
that the country is gradually moving toward a renewal of pros- 
perous conditions. 

The unemployed may readily be divided into two great classes. 
The first includes the permanently deficient or partially deficient, 
the sick, the injured, the unwilling, and those serving jail sen- 
tences; the second, with which we are more interested, comprises 
the ablebodied and willing. This second class may be conveniently 
subdivided into five parts, which include those not working, or 
working only part of the time, due to depressed business conditions ; 
those subjected to periodical loss of employment by variation of 
employment in seasonal industries; those who lose work through 
labor troubles; children just out of school who fail to find suitable 
permanent work; and those who suffer loss of time when positions 
are changed, by reason of a lack of facilities quickly to bring posi- 
tion and worker together. 

The first class has long been recognized as an important govern- 
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mental responsibility. Thus in Pennsylvania there are scores of 
great state institutions caring for the deficient, and much larger 
numbers of private or semiprivate hospitals and similar institutions 
receiving state aid. In passing, I may with propriety interject 
the statement that the state aid furnished for the latter has been 
the subject of severe and scathing criticism. My own expression 
is that this large number of private and semiprivate institutions 
represents most valuable activity. The time, money, and brains 
voluntarily given by worthy and benevolent citizens to them amounts 
to far more, when reckoned in dollars and cents, or in any other 
way, than the aid paid out of the state treasury. State aid when 
it can be given without injuring the state work proper, which thus 
encourages the individual sense of responsibility of our people for 
the care of the “halt and blind,” cannot but be good in principle. 
This kind of cooperation between the state and private individuals 
or corporations can be handled and directed in a manner both 
effective and efficient. If a system, as beneficient as that in Penn- 
sylvania, has not as yet reached perfection in all details, attention 
should be given to correcting the weaknesses rather than to the 
destruction of the excellent framework. 

Every state should, of course, see to it that the proper machinery 
is available for caring for all deficient classes. Further, those who 
are partly wanting in mind, body, or character, may, in some cases, 
by proper organization of our public, private and semiprivate in- 
stitutions, be given the opportunity to be of some productive value, 
without in any way involving either inhumane methods or econ- 
omic injury to others. Certainly it is a business project, devolving 
upon the government of the people to direct our methods and 
processes—whether of state, local, or private character—in such 
a way as to accomplish this result in the largest possible measure. 

The state can reduce unemployment due to accidents by the pro- 
mulgation of reasonable safety standards and methods; and then 
by putting them into force largely through the medium of coopera- 
tion of employers and employees, both using the processes of law 
where essential. Though the new department of labor and industry 
in Pennsylvania, which has vigorously pushed this kind of work 
through its short life of a year and a half, has not yet gathered 
full statistics as to the saving accomplished, such data as it has 
obtained from individual plants show reduction in accidents by 
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this kind of activity from 15 to 60 per cent. When it is considered 
that the department’s bureau of statistics received in the last twelve 
or fifteen months reports of about 50,000 accidents, resulting in the 
loss of some millions of dollars of productiveness, as well as pro- 
ducing enormous suffering and hardship, such percentages of sav- 
ings as those named above are significant. Improvement in this 
direction can be greatly advanced by a state’s adopting industrial 
compensation laws, so devised as to make it emphatically advanta- 
geous to both employer and employee to take a hand in the project 
of reducing accidents in every reasonable manner. Such laws, 
reasonably administered, should prove a boon to labor and to in- 
dustry. 

Loss of employment through disease or sickness incurred in the 
workplace can, by similar activity on the part of the state govern- 
ment, be reduced, with resultant large additions in productiveness. 

The second class of unemployed, those of able body and mind, 
possibly are uppermost in most persons’ minds, by reason of the 
greater problem presented. State governments have not, until re- 
cently, assumed large measure of responsibility for this great class 
of unemployed, and, therefore, we are entering into a new field of 
study and procedure, unguided by extensive past experience and 
precedents. It is undoubtedly a physiological necessity that men 
who labor have many and generous breaks in their employment. 
The extent and number of these vacations is dependent partly upon 
the characteristics of the worker and partly upon the employ- 
ment. Enforced vacations, however, not needed for recupera- 
tion, and not desired by the worker, tend toward physical, mental 
and moral deterioration, and represent an even more inexcusable 
waste of our resources than the useless consumption of fuel or 
the destruction of forests. The engineers of the country give 
tremendous energy and thought to the project of saving but a small 
fraction of a pound of coal per horsepower hour, because accom- 
plishment means immediately increased prosperity to the business 
affected. Such work is in the line of excellent conservation of 
natural resources. Likewise, much scientific study has been ap- 
plied in recent years to making the man and the machine, while 
at work, efficient, for the same personal reason. On the other 
hand, the enormous waste in human resources, with the resultant 
injury to the public.as a commonwealth and to the individual worker, 
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caused by enforced unemployment in its various forms, has been 
given but little scientific or engineering attention. 

Probably the first step of prime importance which a state can take 
toward reducing this waste and increasing each worker’s work-em- 
ployment factor is the establishment of methods whereby there 
can be obtained a quick, businesslike contact between employers 
needing employees and employees needing work. If stich a system 
was established, say, in Pennsylvania, which saved only a week’s 
time of enforced, undesired employment to as few as 50,000 em- 
ployees, there would be a saving in human productiveness to the 
state of not less than $600,000, which would amount to a 200 per 
cent profit on a very generous estimated cost for operating such a 
business. European experience and that of some of our other 
states give evidence that far better results than those suggested 
above are obtainable. Such a system would naturally consist of 
bureaus for labor and industry located in the centres of industry 
in the various commonwealths. But these bureaus would be con- 
nected by state bureaus, and the several state bureaus by a national 
bureau. The most important functions of the bureaus would be 
to register those out of employment and looking for work; to keep 
on file applications for various workmen received from employers 
in the districts in which the bureaus are located; and to bring to- 
gether the registered employees and applying employers. 

By reason of the fact that our national and state constitutions 
are based upon the wise general proposition that local communities 
shall, as far as they can, govern themselves, it is well that the local 
bureaus in industrial centres be, as far as possible, managed and 
controlled by the local people. In order, however, that there may 
be effective cooperation between the several local bureaus and with 
the central state bureau, it is desirable that state governments main- 
tain some direction over all of the local bureaus. In the writer’s 
judgment, this can be well obtained by a method common in our 
public school systems, whereby the local communities elect their 
own boards of directors, who manage their own schools, but where 
the state assists the local communities financially, and at the same 
time requires them to maintain their schools in accordance with 
given standards. Thus, the state might set aside funds for the 
establishment and maintenance of a central state labor and in- 
dustrial bureau, and funds for part of the maintenance and opera- 
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tion of the local bureaus. The central bureau might then be given 
the power to promulgate and enforce such regulations as would be 
necessary to obtain coordination and produce satisfactory results. 

The system I have thus briefly outlined largely represents the 
methods which have been so effectively used in Germany. “In the 
Dresden bureau, which I examined at some length, the processes 
are quite simple. A long building is provided, on one side of which 
are a series of waiting rooms, each designated for workmen of a 
particular trade or business. At the other side of the building, 
and communicating with the first row of rooms, are offices in which 
the clerical work of registering and filing is carried on. In still 
another set of offices communication is maintained with employers 
as to their need for workers. The machinery of these two sets 
of offices is so adjusted that the registered employee is quickly 
brought into contact with the employer calling for labor. This 
Dresden office is bound to the many others in the industrial centers 
of Germany through the medium of a central office in Berlin. 

Bureaus for labor and industry make possible not only the saving 
of great sums of money annually to the commonwealth through 
improved methods of employment, but also create machinery which 
can be made of material value with little extra expense as a medium 
for providing information concerning markets, methods of manu- 
facture, prices, costs, and other items. Further, it must be borne 
in mind when considering this subject that the agricultural industry, 
which stands in particular need of suitable employment aids, can 
be materially benefited. It has been found that there are an ap- 
preciable number of men—especially foreigners—in our cities, suited 
by training and inclination for farm work, who can be induced to 
go to the country through the medium of such state activity as is 
being here considered. 

Some have thought, at times, that such a system of employment 
offices would be used unfairly in the settlement of labor troubles. 
In Germany this has not proven to be the case, nor has there been 
difficulty in our own states where such systems have been in op- 
eration. The difficulty is readily avoided by properly drawing the 
legislation upon which the system is based. 

State governments, through the medium of their departments of . 
labor and industry, and through suitably constituted scientific ex- 
perimental stations, can do much toward developing methods for 
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reducing seasonal unemployment. There are many cases where 
employers, through their own initiative and activity, have been able 
to regularize their industries for themselves to a large extent. If 
the work was fathered and pushed by the state, much could be 
done to raise the yearly man-employment factor. This statement 
is not based merely upon theory, but upon what has been accom- 
plished in many industries. There is also a chance, with suitable 
labor bureaus as described, to reduce seasonal unemployment through 
enabling unskilled labor to be shifted from one occupation to another 
without serious delay. 

In times of serious depression, there must undoubtedly be loss 
of human energy and suffering. Nevertheless, the local and state 
governments can do much in the way of reducing this waste. This 
can be accomplished, by the state, through advancing or quickening 
work upon the highways, harbors, public buildings, and the like, 
and in municipalities by the same or similar methods. 

It may be of interest to note that while the writer was in Europe 
this summer, both the German and English governments were giv- 
ing—apparently through necessity—practical and earnest consider- 
ation to the problem of the unemployed, and were, by the kind of 
activity spoken of, succeeding in relieving a very difficult situation. 

I might add that possibly the greatest force, however, for reliev- 
ing unemployment in times of depression can be applied by private 
individuals and corporations through means similar to those 
advocated above for the state. Thus if the farmers or householders 
will all, as many now do, when they find much labor is idle, make 
repairs, extensions and changes which under any conditions must 
soon be made, and if the corporations will do likewise, an enormous 
suum total of work may be made quickly available, even though the 
individual project of any single person or corporation be small. 
This is a form of charity, if you will, which costs little, and is 
most profitable to both the state and the workers. Indeed, by rea- 
son of the fact that during times of depression wages and material 
prices are apt to be low, the chances are that there will be no extra 
financial cost whatever. 

One of the best ways in which the state government can reduce 
unemployment for the future is to have the local school-districts 
establish systems of practical continuation schools, where young 
people who must leave school at an early age and enter the ranks 
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of labor can for a few hours each week learn the scientific rudi- 
ments of their business; become acquainted with arithmetic as ap- 
plied to their life’s work; obtain an improved working knowledge 
of spoken and of written English; learn the proper attitude toward 
work and industrial organization; study practical methods of living 
in their communities and their duties as citizens; obtain information 
as to the care of health; and, in general, gain early in life in a 
scientific, effective manner, information of the utmost value for 
making them skilled, intelligent employees. Without such schools 
this information may never come to them, leaving them in the casual 
worker’s class—or, at best, it must come in a haphazard, disjointed 
manner during a long period of years, and must be obtained through 
the hard knocks of experience. 

The last state of activity which I will touch upon with reference 
to the great subject of unemployment has to do with loss of work 
during labor difficulties. It is a proposition susceptible of ready 
proof that labor differences can be settled as easily before they have 
reached the point of a strike or lockout as is possible afterward, 
provided that both sides to the controversy can be brought to the 
point of dealing fairly and frankly one with another. In the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry it has been found, 
through a year and a half of experience, with a very small avail- 
able force, that it has been possible to prevent or settle many labor 
troubles and to shorten stoppage ot work occasioned thereby to 
a marked degree. This experience is such as to lead me to consider 
that the establishment of an effective mediation and conciliation 
bureau is of great economic importance to any commonwealth, 
and it has proved that such governmental agencies bring returns 
in added productiveness, or, if you will, in the avoidance of human 
labor waste, to an extent many times the amount involved in the cost 
of such bureaus. 

In closing, I desire to call your attention to the fact that nonen 
I have touched upon many governmental activities, there has been 
nothing suggested which should be construed as in the nature of 
paternalism or as involving any material centralization of state 
government by the addition of many office holders. To the con- 
trary, it has been my aim to develop clearly the serious importance 
of unemployment as a state and a national economic problem which 
can be dealt with largely, with excellent hope of valuable results, 
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by already existing arms of the government and the local com- 
munities. Only a small increase in payments from the state treas- 
ury is contemplated, and no increase whatever in state paternalism. 
Indeed, as a citizen, I should earnestly deplore any governmental 
move which would cause us to tread the paternalistic or bureau- 
cratic paths followed during the past score of years by a sister 
country, which have led to such a reduction in individual self-reliance 
and to such overburdened payrolls that even some of the officials 
themselves decry the system. It must be understood, nevertheless, 
that this attitude does not preclude governmental activity in sup- 
porting, and possibly in some measure directing, beneficial or insur- 
ance associations, lodges, or unions of employers or employees or 
both, which are designed to protect the employees from want during 
enforced unemployment. This country is watching closely the work 
being done in England along these lines, and though her methods 
probably will not prove to be wholly suited to this country, it is 
likely that our state government will eventually do much to forward 
the accomplishment of the same purpose, while avoiding any ten- 
dency to weaken the magnificient individual selfreliance and sense 
of responsibility of our people. 

I must add one further sentence, namely, that the suggestions 
I have made would prove helpful not only to the workmen but also 
to their employers and to the country as a whole. 


THE NATION AND THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Meyer LONDON 


Congressman-Elect, New York City 


Very few men have the courage to deal with the problem of un- 
employment. Unemployment is inevitable under the present system 
of production. It is not an accident, it is a feature of our pre- 
vailing methods of production and distribution; and when men 
in public life speak so glibly of competition as the very essence of 
our civilization they forget that competition cannot exist unless there 
is an unemployed man to take the place of the employed man. Com- 
petition in industry between employer and employer must be based 
upon competition between worker and worker for a job. It neces- 
sarily involves the presence of a number of men who are out of 
employment—of a number of men who are willing to work for 
a smaller wage. 

The adoption of modern inventions, of better methods and of new 
devices, temporarily causes unemployment, so that there is a constant 
reserve of unemployed. Competition in those industries which ~ 
have not yet reached the stage of a monopoly involves constant 
shifting of unemployment. What does competition mean? It 
means a struggle between employer and employer; it means the 
extinction of some, the supremacy of others. The collapse of the 
defeated employer means loss of employment to his workers. 

In those industries which have reached a stage of monopoly. 
labor is absolutely powerless, the unions amount to nothing, their 
resistance is nil. The employers maintain large armies in a con- 
dition of semi-starvation; they distribute employment as best suits 
their purpose. Some seasonal industries serve the demands of 
fashion. Woe to the man whose employment and whose job de- 
pend upon the caprices and insanities of fashion. In the seasonal 
industries unemployment is a feature. A bad harvest means un- 
employment. A new machine, a new device, means the displacing 
of labor. And that process goes on continuously, and there is 
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‘always ‘a continuous shifting of the men who have jobs into the 
position of jobless men, 

The unemployment problem is therefore a permanent and chronic 
disease of society. Of course it is easy to say that the man who 
wants to work should have a job. I was very much surprised 
when a representative of a large international union had the cour- 
age here on this platform, to say—and I do not want to criticise 


‘him—that he did not know how to tackle that proposition; that 


as a matter of fact he did not give any serious thought to it! 

Presidents of the United States may neglect that problem, but 
organized labor men must take it up as a problem involving their 
very existence. I admit I have no suggestions to make as to how 
to solve the problem at once, but I hope to do something a little 
later. In Congress they will first get scared when I take my seat; 
they will think I am going to upset the social system at once, al- 
though I promised not to bring about the social revolution during 
my first term. 

I fully realize that we cannot make the change in a day. We 
have not yet fully recognized the existence of a social problem. 
The fact that you are here, that the American Association for Labor 
Legislation has gathered this splendid conference, is in itself a step 
forward. It is a thing that was impossible ten years ago, for the 
reason that there was no awakening of the social conscience—the 
social problem was not recognized in the United States. Our poli- 
tical economists, our professors, denied the existence of a social 
problem. But recently men and women have become interested in 
the great social problems of the day. One can hardly expect, how- 
ever, that Congress or the nation will do anything in the very 
near future. 

Unemployment is a national problem. Of course it is the duty 
of every municipality to do something, to send a good and eloquent 
speaker who will declare that a man who wants to work has a 
right to work! It is the duty of the state to send a representative 
to give us statistics. A municipality can do something, and should 
do something. A state can do something, and should do something, 
undoubtedly. The nation must do a great deal. The people of 
the United States realized that they were a nation when con- 
fronted with the curse of chattel slavery. It is only as a nation 
that they can grapple with the problem of unemployment, which 


is inseparable from wage slavery. 
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Labor exchanges must be established; you must learn the extent 
of the problem, you must know the variations of unemployment. 
Knowledge must precede all legislation, all action. As a matter 
of fact, people overestimate the power of the legislator for good 
and underestimate his power for mischief. The acquisition, the 
systematizing of knowledge on a subject, is of course a preliminary 
step; in the establishment of national labor exchanges you will have 
made the first step in the direction of studying the problem and of 
discovering the real character of the difficulties. 

But let me say right here that the mere establishment of labor 
exchanges will not furnish jobs. On the very day when you will 
establish a national system of labor exchanges, the board of direc- 
tors of some corporation which controls an industry will discharge 
25,000 men, will separate 25,000 men from their jobs. So the mere 
establishment of a national labor exchange will not secure jobs 
for the jobless. If it be true that unemployment is inseparable 
from the present state of society, and if it is a permanent evil, we 
must adopt a permanent cure. 

And what is that cure? We have grown enough in most civilized 
states to realize the necessity of compensation to a man who is 
injured and suffers loss because of an accident while in employ- 
ment. None of our compensation laws are perfect, none are suffi- 
cient. Most of them exclude the loss and the damage done by 
occupational diseases, and that is a very serious matter. However, 
we have grown to realize the importance of compensation in ac- 
cidents. Now we know that unemployment is a permanent accident, 
and with the knowledge that it is ever present, what is the solution? 
To secure ourselves against that loss we must devise some method 
of insurance against it. 

And who shall do it? The municipality? Yes, in a small way; 
but the municipality is necessarily limited in its opportunity. This 
is primarily the work of the nation. It is the nation whose duty 
it is to provide for a national compulsory insurance law cover- 
ing unemployment. Such a law should be national and compulsory 
because I do not want to rely upon the kindness of the employer, 
not because I do not consider the employer a man of honor. I know 
that the employer and the employee are made of the same stuff. 
God in His supreme wisdom divided stupidity between both classes. 
But our modern system of production is such that the good and 
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noble employer is punished for being kind and noble. Take the 
case of two employers under different influences. One of them has 
been attending a course in ethics, and really takes it seriously. He 
goes to his factory and says: “It is mean for me to employ my peo- 
ple such long hours; the wages I pay are too small. It is wrong; I 
am going to pay bigger wages and reduce the hours, and improve the 
sanitary conditions; and I am going to provide against unemploy- 
ment.” His competitor, who has attended a lecture at the em- 
ployers’ association and listened to an efficiency expert, concludes 
otherwise. The efficiency man tells him, “You introduce a new 
device; it will save you 20 per cent of the number of employees. 
You will not have to use so many machines. It will speed up the 
plant and the product will be bigger.” Now we have one employer 
under the influence of ethical culture and one under the influence 
of the employers’ association, and while one decreases the hours 
of labor and increases the wages, the other increases the hours and 
decreases the number of employees. Which of these two men 
will survive? The man who is a man will perish, under our pres- 
ent system of production. Under that system we have the survival 
of the meanest, most brutal men, of the men who work their work- 
ers as though they were automatons and machines, and not human 
beings at all. I do not place my trust in the kindness of the em- 
ployer, because our present system of production is such that it 
punishes the good employer who has the instincts of humanity 
and follows them. 

In England they have the compulsory insurance act of I9QII. 
While that act is not perfect, while it is still young, it is a courageous 
step. We have the other European countries aiding the municipali- 
ties and the various subdivisions of the state. It is no longer a 
mere theory of doctrinaires, it is now a practice, and this seems to be 
the only way to relieve unemployment, permanently. 

The modern system of production is absurd and the future his- 
torian will designate it as the period of chaos. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Tueresa S. McMauon, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash.: The unemployed are generally classified into two groups, 
namely, those unable to hold jobs because of physical or mental 
deficiency and whose number seem to increase in periods of in- 
dustrial depression; and those workers capable of holding jobs 
when jobs are to be had. 

We are primarily concerned with the latter group, which fur- 
ther divides itself into two divisions: (1) workers willing to work 
at any price even though the price offered for their labor is less 
than a living wage, and (2) workers unwilling to work unless they 
receive a fair wage for their services. 

On the Pacific coast these two groups of workers are attempt- 
ing to solve the problem of unemployment in a characteristically 
western way. They are trying to help themselves rather than looking 
to philanthropic institutions for charity. 

The first group, under the leadership of Henry Pauly, were given 
the use of an abandoned hospital building and accepted all kinds 
of odd jobs for which they received food supplies and anything 
that could be used in maintaining their comfort in this building. 
Unmarketable bread, small potatoes and unmarketable dried fish 
and other supplies formed the nucleus of their bill of fare. Con- 
tracts for clearing land near Seattle were accepted at low figures, 
the men tided over the winter and the land owners got their land 
cleared at a low cost. 

This winter a similar group under Pauly is continuing the same 
cooperative struggle against great odds. 

The second group of willing and efficient workers out of work 
protest vigorously against any scheme which calls upon them to 
do a necessary part of the world’s work for a fractional part of 
its real value. ; 

This second group is composed of willing and able workers but 
they demand a decent day’s wage for a decent day’s work. In 
other words, they demand a just wage. 

The times are out of joint through no fault of theirs. They 
argue that the workers have produced plenty for all and are willing 
to continue to produce but have not the opportunity. They refuse 
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to beg. They demand work, and failing to obtain it at a fair wage 
they quietly walk into the restaurants, order a meal and walk out 
with the suggestion that society pay the bill. 

The people of the state of Washington are not indifferent to 
the problem of unemployment nor do they show any tendency to 
offer charitable panaceas as a permanent remedy. They are try- 
ing to work out some constructive policy, and as a preliminary step 
have made it illegal for employment offices to charge fees for jobs. 

A bill will be presented to the next legislature for the establish- 
ment of a network of public employment offices all over the state. 
This will make possible the complete organization of the labor 
market, which we hope is the first step toward the organization 
of industry itself. 

The aggressive attitude of the leaders among the workers has 
impressed upon the minds of the people the fact that the problem 
will have to be met in another way than by providing food and 
clothing for a period of distress such as we are passing through 
at the present time. 

I believe that this attitude on the part of the working people, 
which is characteristically western, will do more towards the solution 
of this problem than perhaps we, who discuss it in a theoretical 
way, can accomplish. They do have some plan of action, and some 
definite program. Either we shall have to work out some program 
of ultimate solution of unemployment, or we will have to accept 
the solution they are offering us. The one they are offering us is 
socialism. 


Mrs. James P. Warpasse, Brooklyn Committee on Unemploy- 
ment: In discussing the prevention of unemployment I speak not 
only for myself but for several members attending this session in 
expressing surprise that no mention has been made of the most ob- 
vious and essential remedy—work. 

When a man is out of a job it does him little good to know that 
there is, or should be, a complete system of employment exchanges 
—all of which admit that they cannot usually supply one-thirtieth 
of the applicants with the thing they now seek—work. To be sure, 
they also exist to collect and distribute information, but desirable 
as this latter function is to the student of the problem, the man out 
of a job needs more than information, he needs work. 
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Many years hence, when confidence in these exchanges has been 
established among workers and employers, they may be able ad- 
equately to connect up the job and the worker. To-day, they only 
tabulate the misery they cannot relieve. We should look for more 
than this in attempting to solve the unemployment problem to-day, 
and so we turn to consider the next most oft-repeated solution of the 
problem presented at this conference. 

That is unemployment insurance—a purely palliative measure— 
championed in many quarters, it is true, but seldom by the unem- 
ployed themselves. We feel it is a reflection on the self-respect 
of a man who is eager and willing to work and to produce those 
things needed by society, in return for which he hopes to support 
independently himself and family, to offer him a pittance—seven 
shillings a week, as is offered in England. All the world knows 
this must be supplemented by charity. Figures show us that un- 
employment is not a condition that exists for a week now and then 
through the year. Two and a half million lost four to six months, 
3,000,000 lost one to three months each year, according to the 
United States Census report of 1900. Infinitely greater would be 
the figures to-day. Who can live for months at a time solely 
on such unemployment insurance as has ever been advocated or 
tried? A man who can and will work should not be subsidized 
to remain in idleness. Our courts, reformatories and prisons all 
indicate the relation between crime and idleness. Sooner or later 
idleness through lack of work will bring about the same evils that 
result from voluntary idleness. Unemployment tends to demoral- 
ize the worker, and for that reason insurance as a substitute for 
employment is only a makeshift remedy. 

A far more worthy goal in the prevention of unemployment is 
the attempt to get our states and municipalities to undertake con- 
templated public works and to project new ones. Every effort should 
be made to stimulate this program. Even this solution, however, 
is most inadequate. 

No scheme that fails to take into account the work of women 
can cover the situation. Women are a permanent feature of our, 
industrial life and their unemployment is a serious phase of the 
unemployment problem. The office girl, the factory hand, the 
saleswoman are not comprehended in any plan of work on public 
roads and sewers. Many men suffering through unemployment are 
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equally unfitted for this heaviest type of manual labor, the only 
kind usually endorsed for relief work. 

Let us face, then, the problem of what work to give the unem- 
ployed in the city to-day. 

There are in the downtown sections of Manhattan, especially in 
the Broome and Greene Street district, and in the 14th and 23rd 
Street district, vacant loft buildings suitable for manufacturing pur- 
poses, and now renting at one-half their usual rental, sufficient in 
number, as one prominent real estate man put it, “to employ an 
army.” And this is exactly what we have on our hands—an army 
of unemployed able-bodied men and their destitute wives and chil- 
dren. Undoubtedly such empty buildings are available in all large 
cities. 

These loft buildings should be filled with the unemployed work- 
ers, both men and women, among whom would be found tailors, 
shoe makers, garment workers, hatters, carpenters, cabinet makers, 
bakers, cooks, waiters and probably members of every other trade 
necessary to manufacture for themselves clothing, food, and house- 
hold furniture and utensils. A number of buildings could be set 
apart as living quarters for the homeless men and part of their 
wages paid in lodgings and meals at a central building designated 
for that purpose. 

This form of work need not compete with existing trades but 
should stimulate business in the city and would create a demand 
for raw material used in the manufacture of clothing and furniture. 
Such workers would not compete with or displace other workers, 
for the unemployed are now neither producers nor consumers to 
any extent, and when their wants are supplied by their own labor, 
the surplus product instead of being sold in the open market could 
be purchased, at prices based on cost of production, by popular sub- 
scription and sent to meet any great emergency, as for example, 
that of the Belgian refugees. Of course, in such work the present 
public employment exchanges, state and municipal, would be utiliz- 
ed and all applicants for employment would be obliged to register 
and prove their residence in the city before securing this temporary 
work. 

The elasticity of such a plan must be apparent, as the number 
of workers employed would necessarily expand and contract in 
accordance with the conditions of the labor market. 
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This, in general, is the plan. The details will have to be worked 
out by competent executives. 

As to the problem of financing such work, if the state needed 
these men in case of war, how long would it take the city and the 
state of New York, or the nation, to employ them at an expense 
in the field of from $3 to $5 a day, in purely destructive work, 
at the same time supporting the wives and children at home? What 
the state can do in time of war, can it not do by employing these 
men in wealth-producing labor, and is not the obligation to do it 
at least as great? 

If however, the city or state officials should be advised by their 
counsel that there are legal obstacles, it is a simple matter to secure 
immediate legislation when the will to do the thing is present and 
the people demand it. I am not unmindful of the immensity of 
such a proposition, but let us come together seriously and try- 
to grapple with this huge public disaster, for thus we must designate 
wholesale destitution whether it result from fire, flood, war or 
unemployment. 


Francis D. Tyson, University of Pittsburgh: I will just try 
to sum-up a little. Mr. Valentine’s constructive paper reminded 
me that Thomas Carlyle had gone to the heart of this thing when 
he said, “You cannot lead a fighting world unregimented. Can 
you any more, then, lead a working world unregimented?” In 
fact, we have seen to-night that as every social advance, as every 
combined human endeavor in the world, has at some stage of its 
development needed organization, so industry now needs it. 

Our much talking about unemployment has at least led us to 
see how complex is this industrial problem, and how many-sided 
and long-ranged must be our program of solution. We must go 
back to the central problem of the readjustment of industry, and 
we must consider too the whole problem of the increase in in- 
dustrial efficiency. If we are to develop any constructive plan 
of unemployment insurance, we must realize that we must have a 
high grade of cooperative activity between employer and employee. 
When we consider the negative aspects of the absolutism presented 
by Mr. Tobin, and the critical attitude of Mr. London, we see that 
this stage of cooperation is not yet, and that perhaps we must face 
a thorough campaign extending over a long period of public educa- 
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for industrial efficiency. Mr. Jackson pointed out that in this 
democratic America we have what I might call a trend toward a 
bureaucratic state mechanism, and it seemed to me that this is what 
we must consider, at least, in moving forward with our program 
of labor exchanges. 

On the other hand we have made great progress by coming to 
realize the social cost of our industrial policy of laissez-faire. I 
have just been going over the first batch of schedules of a little 
study of unemployment in a Pennsylvania steel town, wherein is 
told the sad story of the using up of scanty savings, of the plung- 
ing of families into debt and the attendant misfortunes. So per- 
haps we have now reached the place where we must seek to 
harness this monstrous mechanism, and we are this winter in a 
position where we may go forward to face experiments with 
practical forms of public labor exchanges and of public work, 
in an endeavor to find a solution for this last great human problem 
—the problem of industry. 


Evizaseru S. Kite, New Jersey Department of Charities and 
Corrections: The habitually unemployed class is recognized to 
be the inefficient class. The scientific instruments to-day available 
enable us to penetrate the cause of this inefficiency and to learn 
that it lies primarily in a lack of intelligence, that is to say in an 
intelligence that has never developed the higher faculties of judg- 
ment, reason, the power of control, and adaptability, but which 
remains permanently childlike in character, without initiative or 
ability for independent action. 

This class retained within competitive ranks has precisely the 
same effects upon wages as child labor. By lowering the standard 
of work and the amount produced, the value of labor is lessened 
for the whole group. Only by eliminating this class can normal 
wage conditions be secured. 

Very insufficient studies have so far been made upon the men- 
tality of the habitually unemployed class, but it is highly probable 
that the majority have the mental development of children from 
eight to twelve years of age. This development is sufficient for ac- 
quiring most of the trades, but does not insure the ability to carry 
them forward with success. The childlike mentality is lacking in 
judgment, tends to slight work, and cannot relate the part to the 
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whole. Workers of this class are easily discouraged, take offense 
at a “yes” or a “no,” and throw up their jobs without warning. 
The responsibilities of life fail to rouse them to effort because 
their lack of judgment prevents their realizing responsibility. 
Teaching or preaching avail nothing, for the lack is fundamental— 
there is literally nothing there to be roused. 

The remedy for these evils seems to be segregation. Since the 
mentality of this class suffices for unskilled labor and for the 
trades, it is only necessary to supply direction and supervision. 
Colonized upon waste land, this class can be made to contribute 
largely to its own support. Once recognized to be only children in 
mind, responsibilities beyond their power will no longer be placed 
upon these dependents nor permitted to them. Being children they 
can easily be made happy and their comfort assured at a cost not 
exceeding what is at present so ineffectively expended upon them 
by charity organizations, while the benefit to society at large and 
to the labor problem in particular will be immeasurable. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The winter of 1914-1915 will be regarded by students of 
unemployment in America as an epoch-making period. 
For the first time in this country unemployment gripped 
and held the attention of leaders of thought and action as 
an AMERICAN problem and as a problem of [NpusTRY. 

During the months of the long depression, education, so 
essential to wise action and consistent progress in a democ- 
racy, was pushed forward on this subject by unprece- 
dented publicity. or the first time, on a countrywide 
scale, community efforts were unified and directed into 
practical channels through something more than ephemeral 
organization. The dramatic force of the occasion called 
forth from citizens the country over many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars which within a very brief period were 
expended in temporary relief. Partly as a result of this 
emergency pressure there came into public recognition as 
never before the cruel injustice of failing to distinguish 
and actually to separate the unemployable from the unem- 
ployed. And this conviction led to promising efforts to 
sift out and to direct the employable through vocational 
training. 

In this period also the public came openly and con- 
sciously to accept as the first step in the organization of the 
labor market the establishment of a nation-wide system of 
public employment exchanges. For the first time, too, a 
definite propaganda for early planning of public improve- 


ments won the serious consideration of many public offi- 
cials, some of whom found it practicable under existing 
conditions to employ upon public works, in a timely and 
economical manner, considerable numbers from among 
the millions who made up the labor surplus. But no single 
development of this period was of greater interest or signi- 
ficance than the rapid spread and ready acceptance of the 
idea that after all the problem of regular employment of 
labor in America is the immediate concern of private em- 
ployers who must meet this issue in their own establish- 
ments through regularization. Finally, out of the 
recognition of the permanent aspects of the problem—and 
with an appreciation on one hand of the hopelessness of 
attempting to supply adequate relief through private char- 
ity, and in the hope on the other hand of offering systematic 
financial encouragement to the regularization of private 
industry—a, beginning was made of definite propaganda 
for compulsory unemployment insurance. 

In order that the painful lessons of the winter of 1914- 
1915 may be utilized and not forgotten—in the belief that 
it is the light of practical experience which still guides most 
leaders along the path of social progress—the following 
report is published. An attempt is made to show what the 
principal American cities thought their unemployment 
problem was, what they tried to do about it, and, as far as 
it is possible to do so in a study of this kind, an attempt 
is made here to indicate the results. It is hoped that by 
summarizing opinion concerning these results, by indicat- 
ing the measures which experience has shown to be sound 
and helpful as well as those which are declared to be vision- 
ary or vicious, and by drafting the “Standard Recommen- 
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dations” (p. 592) both for prevention and for relief, the 
Association for Labor Legislation, in cooperation with the 
Association on Unemployment, may have helped in the 
struggle against unemployment. It is vitally important 
that public interest remain alert upon this subject, for 
unemployment is a complex problem of American indus- 
trial life, continuing in comparatively good times as well 
as in comparatively bad times. Nothing short of organized 
preparedness will prevent the recurrence of unmeasurable 
human suffering and inexcusable social waste, which, only 
to a greater degree than usual, marked the winter of 
1914-1915. 

From the early stages of this investigation the work has 
been under the immediate supervision of one of my regu- 
_ lar staff assistants, Miss Margarett A. Hobbs, who has also 

written the greater part of the report. For assistance in 
drafting schedules acknowledgment is made of the services 
of Professor Chaddock of Columbia University, Mr. 
Willits of the Philadelphia Public Works Department, and 
Mr. Fred S. Hall of the charity organization department 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. For preliminary work 
on individual sections of the study credit is also due to 
special investigators Miss Irene Sylvester, Miss Anna 
Kalet, Mr. Phillip Bookstaber and Mr. Robert Bertrand 
Brown. To Mr. Solon De Leon is due especial credit for 
careful editorial selection and revision. And to a degree 
unusual in investigations of this kind cordial thanks must 
be given to the many busy officials—both private and 
public—-who from all parts of the country have patiently 
filled out the schedules, frequently involving much local 
research in addition to the task of drawing forth desired 


information from voluminous record systems. Informa- 
tion has been received from chambers of commerce and 
members of unemployment committees, from police de- 
partments and public works officials, from superinten- 
dents of public employment bureaus, trade union officers 
and executives of public and private charities. Over three 
hundred individuals and organizations in one hundred and 
fifteen different communities have supplied the facts which 
made this report possible. From the interesting material 
received it would have been easier to write a large volume 
than to summarize the results within the brief compass of 
the following 120 pages. 

Because it throws light in an intensive way upon the 
problem of caring for homeless men and women in one of 
the principal American cities, there is printed, as the sec- 
ond part of this Review, a suggestive report entitled “The 
Men We Lodge.” 

Joun B. ANDREWS, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 
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‘UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEY 
914-1915 


I. THE UNEMPLOYMENT CRISIS OF 1914-1915 


EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


No one can tell exactly how much unemployment there was in the 
United States last winter. Joseph H. Willits, general inspector of 
the Philadelphia Department of Public Works, said in reference 
to the present inquiry: “Your questionnaires have served to em- 
phasize the most important present-day fact about unemployment ; 
namely, that we know practically nothing about it and have no 
statistics available.” England and Germany make official censuses 
of unemployment which show how many persons are idle from 
month to month and from season to season throughout the year 
and in which industries and occupations this idleness occurs, but 
we have no similar information in this country. 

Nevertheless, that an unusual and alarming amount of involuntary 
idleness existed was manifest. Among the first to give warning 
of the fact were the charitable and relief societies, which at the 
same time that the depression made it less easy to obtain funds 
saw the number of bona fide applicants increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Early in December the Charity Organization Society of 
Hartford, Conn., reported that “Applications for aid in November 
exceeded by 300 those of the same period in 1913.” From San 
Francisco came the information, “There are a larger number of 
matried men out of employment than last year, with 600 or 700 
dependent upon the associated charities.’ At the thirty-seventh 
annual meeting of the Buffalo Charity Organization Society the 
assistant secretary reported that the “number of able-bodied married 
men out of employment, and seeking aid for the first time in their 
lives, had increased during November as compared with previous 
Novembers 50 per cent. The number of new families asking aid for 
the first time had increased from 100 to 500.” The United Chari- 
ties of Rochester, N. Y., in its report for the year ending June 30, 
1915, says, “The leading cause of dependency this year has been 
unemployment.” The Brooklyn Bureau of Charities states of its 
work for the year ending April 30, 1915: 
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If one were to ask: “What was the most serious problem of the year’s 

work?” the unhesitating answer would be: “Unemployment.” Not only 
did lack of work compel thousands of hitherto hard-working men and women 
to turn to charity, straining the resources of organized societies to their 
limit, but this same scarcity of employment made it almost impossible to 
set the families on their feet. 
Combined figures secured for this investigation from thirty-six 
charitable organizations in twenty-nine cities show that, during the 
six months prior to April 1, 1915, in 29,039 or 48 per cent, of the 
family cases the chief wage-earner was unemployed at the time of 
application, though physically and mentally able to be employed. 
During the same period of 1912-1913, in only 7,760 or 23 per cent, 
of the cases had the chief wage-earner been out of employment— 
less than half as many as last winter. 

In addition to families under care, forty-three charitable organiza- 
tions in thirty cities reported that, whereas during the six months 
preceding April 1, 1913, they had received applications for aid 
from 35,311 homeless men, during the same period of 1914-1915 
the number had sprung to 77,735, an increase of 120 per cent. 
Increases in some cities were even more striking—187 per cent at 
the Minnesota Municipal Lodging House, with a jump from 9,591 
applicants to 27,542, and 309 per cent at the Charity Organization 
Society of Lincoln, Neb. Only two societies, both in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., reported decreases in the number of homeless applicants. 
The statements of private relief societies were paralleled by those 
of public charitable officials. “The average number of men looking 
for jobs,” said the chairman of the Boston Overseers of the 
Poor, “has increased over 100 per cent, and the jobs for these men 
have decreased by about 50 per cent. The figures are even larger 
in some cases.” 

No less striking is the testimony from the country’s growing 
system of public employment exchanges. The Minneapolis state 
employment bureau, which placed 12,141 persons during the six 
months preceding April 1, 1913, could place but 7,517 persons dur- 
ing the same period in 1914-1915. In Boston only 5,262 positions 
were filled as against 9,875 during the winter of 1912-1913. The 
superintendent of the state-city employment bureau in Cleveland 
reported that in 300 industrial establishments there were 15,637 
fewer jobs than at the same time a year ago, that of 2,891 persons 
who applied for work at fifty typical plants only sixty were hired, 
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and that in all about 61,000, or 24 per cent of Cleveland’s wage- 
earning population were out of work in the city. Emergency em- 
ployment bureaus were formed, but had the same experience of 
thousands of applicants looking for hundreds of jobs. The Phila- 
delphia Emergency Aid Committee made 1,377 placements among 
3,802 applicants. The Detroit Board of Commerce placed but 
3,486 out of 20,047 applicants. 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising to read of hundreds 
or thousands applying for work where only a few were wanted, 
and of incipient riots among the anxious seekers. In Philadelphia 
5,000 men answered an advertisement for 300 workers at the 
Philadelphia Ship Repair Company’s yards, and 700 men and women 
refused to leave the gate of a Hartford tobacco warehouse which 
took on only twenty-four of their number. In Camden, N. J., 
an “army of unemployed besieged the highway department for 
work on the wharf,” and in Atlantic City 500 unemployed “in a 
mad scramble” responded to a notice for fifty men to do construc- 
tion work—“it was necessary to call the police.” Gruesome is the 
following despatch appearing in the New York Globe as late as 
July 26: 

LIVING QUICK TO SEEK 
PLACES OF THE DEAD 

Cuicaco, July 26—Hundreds of un- 
employed assembled in front of the 
Western Electric Company’s plant at 
Cicero this morning, seeking positions 
left open by deaths in the Eastland 
disaster. 

They were denied admittance to the 
employment office, and were told that 
the company had no positions for 
them. 

Police were called to disperse the 
crowd and clear the pavements in front 
of the company’s offices. 


In July also special police had to be stationed about a new factory 
in Brooklyn to keep order among the throngs of men and women 
asking for work. For 2,000 places, 50,000 applications had. been 
filed. 5 

Even “on the land” similar conditions sometimes obtained. Cali- 
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fornia papers declared that there were “fifteen men for every 
one required” in the orange belt, and that thousands were in dire 
distress. 

Finding no work some turned to the army or navy. One of the re- 
cruiting stations in New York City reported that, although adver- 
tising had been discontinued, the enlistments had jumped from 
3,452 in 1912 and 3,625 in 1913 to 6,091 in 1914. 

Trade union statistics, although frequently but rough approxima- 
tions, were suggestive of the immensity of the problem. The 
secretary of a special committee of the Central Trades and Labor 
Council of Rochester, N. Y., estimated that there were 40,000 un- 
employed there. According to the business agent of the Central 
Labor Union of Toledo, Ohio, his city had about 15,000 men out of 
employment. Judging by the estimates received, unemployment 
varied among building trades workers from 33 per cent in New 
York City to 75 per cent in Washington, D. C., among machinists 
from 50 per cent in Dayton, Ohio, to 78 per cent in Birmingham, 
Ala.; among painters from 30 per cent in Rochester, NUY,, .t0.80 
per cent in New York City; among carpenters from 30 per cent 
in Dayton, Ohio, to 90 per cent in Newark, N. J.; and among 


steamfitters from 35 per cent in Louisville, Ky., to 99 per cent. 


in New York City. 

While they are not comprehensive, the most instructive figures 
we have on unemployment are those compiled from trade union data 
by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics and the New York Depart- 
ment of Labor. These figures show the percentage of unemploy- 
ment in each trade for each month of the year. The records in 
Massachusetts cover 66 per cent of the trade union membership 
of the state and go back for eight years, while in New York the 
records cover only 25 per cent of the trade union membership but 
go back twelve years. Statistics given in the following table, taken 
from the New York Department of Labor Bulletins, No. 69, 
March 1915, and No. 73, August 1915, show not only that the in- 
cidence of unemployment varies from industry to industry and 
from month to month, but also that in the winter just past there 
was a Significant increase in the proportion of unemployment as 
compared with the ordinary winter of two years ago: 
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PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERS OF REPRESENTATIVE NEw York TRADE UNIONS 
UNEMPLOYED AT THE Enp oF Eacoh MontH, WINTERS OF 1912-1913 
AND IQI4-IQI5 


Winter 1912-1913 Winter 1914-1915 
Trade Union. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar.|Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 


Clothing and tex- 
COONS REE gee 6% 35% 80% 68% 57% 30% | 30% 56% 48% 64% 38% 27% 
Building, — stone- 
working, etc. ../|12 13 20 28 29 28 |35 44 48 64 38 27 
Wood working 
and furniture ..|| 9 10 20 27 29 26 |28 30 32 36 38 38 
RODACCO) sis atage ss & Bg 4 Ble 65 YOW Wag The. Woe, Bip Seon 
Metals, machinery 
and shipbuilding|| 8 


S108 OO 7 25 al 321 20r 25a 27) 
Miscellaneous ....|| 3 4 

5 

9 


a >ta" 6) “6 btso" 24° 37>" 30° Frade a20 
7 OTA eels eel e 14) 13> 18% 20), 200838 
9 9 9 10 T4115 .15 15 14 17 


Transportation ..|| 4 
Food and liquors. || 10 
Restaurants, trade, 


BUC Mere careize o:s's's's Soe a OS pads (Zola akan? ae eerD 
Printing, binding, 

Cte Wochisicccee sc SOW BAe GeO Oe Lise tae 17 eOu ko Bio 
Stationary engine 

LETUCAUN Sb ays.r oi 0) vie I PA 2 o> Ee 62 Aa Ce £Qe be Ama 
Theatres and music|| 0.3 04 04 05 0 07/0 0 0 6 7 I2 
Public employment|} 11 1 06 O01 O01 OF) 0 O08 O O O4 O05 


All employments|| 7 15 30 38 33 22 |25 36 36 4o 32 27 
eS ee 


In Massachusetts, for the six months ending April 1, approxi- 
mately 17.5 per cent of the union membership was unemployed in 
IQI4-1915 as against 10.2 per cent in 1912-1913. In New York the 
figures for the same periods were 32.7 per cent 24.2 per cent re- 
spectively. The difference can probably be ascribed to a greater 
preponderance of seasonal industries in New York state. i 

During the past depression, banks, chambers of commerce, and 
other business organizations which are ordinarily inclined to discredit 
reports of unemployment corroborated the information received from 
other quarters. Early in the autumn the National Bank of Delaware, 
in its business digest for December, declared: “Probably 40 per cent 
of the labor usually employed in the metal trades, the textile trades 
and heavy manufacturing generally was unemployed at the begin- 
ning of the closing quarter of the year. Not since 1893 has the 
number of unemployed been so large in this country as on October 1.” 
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The president of the St. Paul Association of Commerce sent: to all 
his members a letter in which he said: “Do you know that there 
are 5,000 unemployed men in St. Paul? About four-fifths of them 
are residents and have families to support. There is more street 
begging and house begging than ever before in the history of the 
city. The relief giving agencies are swamped, and the employment 
bureaus are crowded with applicants and have very little work to 
give out.” 

Despairing at arriving at any adequate conception of the problem 
with which they were confronted from the rough and often con- 
tradictory estimates which were current, a number of cities made 
more or less careful censuses of the unemployed. After a study 
of the organized trades, both men’s and women’s, a house-to-house 
canvass of the working class districts, and a canvass of the lodging 
houses, the committee appointed by the mayor of St. Louis reported 
from 75,000 to 80,000 unemployed. A police census in Providence, 
R. L, returned a total of 7,288 wage-earners entirely out of work, 
and 2,879 additional on part time earning not more than $6.15 a 
week. In Chicago the department of public welfare, after a house- 
to house canvass of sample city blocks, found that “12 per cent of the 
total number of the employable” were without work. The super- 
intendent of the Hoboken, N. J., Board of Public Charities secured 
comparative figures on the number of employees in the winters of 
1912-1913 and 1914-1915 from fifty-six large and small manufac- 
turing concerns of various kinds. During the earlier period the 
number at work in these establishments was 7,382; during the latter, 
6,052—a drop of 17 per cent. Thirty-three establishments out of 
sixty-two reported “depression,” and only six “prosperity.” A study 
of the pay rolls of thirty-four leading factories in Detroit revealed 
that “45 per cent. of the men employed at the best seasons of 
the year were at that time out of employment. This meant an 
army of 23,000 men in these thirty-four factories alone, with a 
possibility that for the whole city the unemployed would reach 
above 80,000 men.” 

In New York the mayor’s committee on unemployment, also using 
employers’ pay rolls, calculated that in the whole city there were 
about 200,000 fewer persons employed in December 1914 than in 
December 1913. To many this figure seemed excessive, and the sub- 
sequent discussion led to a more systematic inquiry by the Metropoli- 
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tan Life Insurance Company. Through its agents this company, in 
the latter part of January, canvassed its industrial policyholders in 
Greater New York, and finding that 18 per cent of all wage-earners 
in the families visited were out of work figured that 18 per cent 
or 442,000 of all New York’s wage-earners were unemployed. To 
check up this result, the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
February made a census of 104 sample city blocks, and finding that 
16.2 per cent of the wage-earners residing in those blocks were 
unemployed calculated that the total number of unemployed wage- 
earners in New York City would be about 398,000. Considering that 
the second study was made a month later than the first, when the 
worst of the winter was over, there is sufficient agreement between 
the two estimates to render probable the reliability of the method 
used in the Metropolitan Life investigation. 

Another census undertaken by the New York Mayor’s Commit- 
tee was of those sleeping in lodging houses charging 25 cents or less 
a night, in public lodging houses, in employment offices, in back 
rooms of saloons, or in unprotected places, such as bridges, streets 
and parks. The census was taken about midnight of January 30, and 
‘revealed 26,393 persons, many of whom were women. ‘A certain 
number of those found in cheap lodging houses were employed, but 
the committee did not deem it practicable to attempt to divide them 
from the unemployed. 

Although a bill had been introduced in Congress by Representative 
Loft of New York providing among other things for a national 
census of the unemployed,’ no action was taken on it. Accordingly, 
when demands for a nation-wide study became insistent the federal 
government was obliged to avail itself of the services of private or- 
ganizations, and once more turned to the Metropolitan Life In- 
stirance Company. The New York canvass of industrial policyholders 
was repeated in fifteen additional manufacturing centers, with the 
following results: 


1H. B. 21332, 63d Congress, 3d session. 
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PERCENTAGE oF WAGE-EARNERS UNEMPLOYED AND EMPLOYED ON Part TIME 
IN Firreen AMERICAN CITIES, MARCH AND APRIL, I915 


Percent of Number Un- Percent of Number on 
Wage-Earn- employed in Wage-Earn- Part Time 
ing Indus- Whole City ing Indus- in Whole 


Place trial Policy- on This trial Policy- City on This 
holders Un- Basis holders on _ Basis 
employed Part Time 

Duluth <i iceutneweei eos 20.3 7,600 17.8 6,460 
Sta Patil vce ceos nes ermeiee 14.1 14,140 3.4 3,030 
Minneapolis ............ 13.8 18,460 5.3 6,100 
St¢ Louish oscars ssp tae 13.6 41,600 13.7 41,600 
Chicago's corer. see eee 13.3 119,350 10.5 9,950 
Kansas* Gity oe « factson 12.5 14,280 88 9,520 
Pittsburgh ........0000. II.1 25,520 29.0 67,280 
ToledGe &cksuve mens ace 10.7 7,300 17.5 12,410 
Philadelphia ........... 10.3 71,000 19.6 134,900 
BOStott dissjehe-ectse o's caleesicrs 10.2 31,600 17.3 53,720 
Cleveland’... .c.cccnseset 0.4 22,320 12.3 29,760 
Milwaukee ........:000¢ 79 11,480 28.9 45,920 
Springfield, Mo. ........ 7 980 1.4 140 
Wilkes-Barre ........... 6.4 1,620 32.3 8,640 
Bridgeport... 106 onions) 4.3 1,920 19.9 9,120 
SLOUAL #7 sneer ote. ace sierere ee 11.5 389,170 16.6 438,550 


This table is particularly interesting in that it brings out a factor 
frequently overlooked in estimating the numbers affected by a work 
famine, namely, the amount of employment for fewer than the 
ordinary hours. It will be noted that while 11.5 per cent of the 
wage-earners reported upon were entirely out of work, an additional 
16.6 per cent were employed only part time. In June and July a 
similar canvass was made in twelve cities in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific coast states. The study embraces the twelve cities of 
Butte, Los Angeles, Oakland, Ogden, Portland, Sacramento, Salt 
Lake City, San Diego, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane and Tacoma. 
A summary of the results recently made public by the federal De- 
partment of Labor shows that 12.9 per cent of all the wage-earners 
in the families visited were entirely out of work and that 20.2 per 
cent more were on part time. The highest percentage of unemploy- 
ment found at this time was in Portland, Ore., where 20 per cent 
were unemployed and 17.3 per cent were working part time. Con- 
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ditions seemed best in Ogden, Utah, where 4.5 per cent were out of 
work and 14.3 per cent were working only part time. The cities 
showing the largest percentages of part time were San Diego, 29.2 
per cent, Oakland 26.9 per cent, San Francisco 25.4, Los Angeles 
24.1 and Sacramento, 23.7 per cent. The figures are significant as 
showing large percentages of unemployment in midsummer when 
work is likely to be most abundant. 

Data for the country as a whole are very meager. The National 
Progressive Service stated that the amount of unemployment was 20 
per cent greater in December 1913 than in December 1912, and 48 
per cent greater in December 1914 than in December 1913. Taking 
the lowest estimate made of the percentage of unemployment, 6.2 per 
cent (the Providence ratio), and applying it to the whole United 
States, we find that at least, 2,000,000 people were out of work last 
winter. Confirmation is lent to this estimate by President Theodore 
N. Vail of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, who 
stated in his annual report, as late as March 15, that there were 
“2,000,000 persons unemployed in the United States, whose yearly 
earnings should be at least $1,250,000,000.” When we realize that 
there were at least as many more people employed on part time work 
only, a conservative idea will be reached. of the proportion of our 
working population which was affected by the industrial depression. 

It will be understood that all these various estimates and censuses, 
made by diverse agencies and by diverse methods, carry their own 
factors of error, and are not comparable. However, despite their lack 
of uniformity, all told a story consistent in one respect, that unem- 
ployment had reached ominous proportions. In the absence of 
machinery for more exact data, they served a valuable purpose in 
awakening the public conscience. 


INDUSTRIES INVOLVED 


Most trades have a characteristic amount of seasonal unemploy- 
ment, but last winter’s unusual depression was quite distinct from 
these seasonal fluctuations, and seems to have been due to two main 
causes. “Many employers,” according to the Chicago Department of 
Public Welfare, “stated that in their belief the European war was 
the principal cause of the present wide-spread depression, while 
many others believe it to be due to a combination of causes, the two 
chief factors being uncertainty in the business world because of legis- 
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lation recently passed or under contemplation by Congress, and the 
war in Europe.” 

Almost everywhere all lines of work were below normal except 
agriculture, concerns making goods previously imported, and those 
receiving war orders. That the depresssion was not entirely due to 
the European conflict is indicated by the fact that in some industries 
it antedated the outbreak of the struggle. A Wall Street broker 
said that “during the winter of 1913-1914 business was so low that 
we didn’t know how we could pull through, and we had just begun 
to pick up a little when the war came as the last straw.” Banking 
and financial clerks, ‘longshoremen and employees in shipping 
houses were thrown out immediately. The superintendent of the 
board of public charities in Hoboken, N. J., states that five steam- 
ship lines using that port employed an average of 3,097 men in the 
six months ending April 1, 1913, and only 1,307 in the same period 
two years later. Later, as the depression became more general, 
the decrease in building and railroad construction not only threw 
out many laborers directly, but also lessened the demand for 
structural steel. It was not until several months elapsed that 
war orders stimulated the steel industry and gave work to many 
otherwise idle, in Pittsburgh and elsewhere. In Hartford, Conn., 
the war “closed the foreign market, especially to the typewriter 
trade.” For the same reason bicycle, furniture, sewing machine, 
and car factories in Dayton, Ohio, were depressed and the National 
Cash Register Company reduced its force one-half. The jewelry, 
metal and textile factories in Providence, R. I., and the silk mills 
and dye houses of Paterson, N. J., were slowed down. “War 
and the low price of cotton simply paralyzed us,’ wrote the 
manager of the city employment bureau at Birmingham, Ala. In 
addition, some industries were forced to retrench because they could 
not get raw materials, as was the plight of the flax and shoe factories 
in Jamaica Plain, Mass. Throughout the country generally, mining, 
lumbering, and the garment and printing trades felt the pinch 
severely. 

On the other hand, as has been said, some industries were not 
injured by the conflict, but seem to have been stimulated by it. In 
Detroit, for instance, while the war depressed the “metal trades, 
the automobile and all allied industries, car foundries, and building 
trades,” it “increased the home consumption of drugs formerly made 
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in Germany.” Likewise plenty of work was found in Buffalo making 
aniline dyes, and in Newark, N. J., making art metal novelties, both 
commodities which had formerly been imported. Throughout Ari- 
zona and California the beet sugar industries which had been “hard 
hit by the tariff, pulled through because of the stoppage of German 
competition.” Due to the sudden demand for American bottoms 
for international trade, shipyards on both coasts largely increased 
their forces. 

Even more spectacular was the boom in those industries which 

were the direct recipients of war orders. In Wilmington, Del. 
particularly, the war “created on artificial demand for labor locally. 
Hundreds were laid off but hundreds found work with the du Pont 
de Nemours Powder Co.” The National Bank of Delaware, whose 
unmincing statement as to the tremendous number of unemployed 
has already been cited, declared on November 30, 1914, that since 
the beginning of October 
increased orders for home consumption, the opening, conversion or equip- 
ment of factories for the making of goods previously bought in Europe 
and the receipt of heavy orders for supplies from the belligerent nations, 
have each served to reduce the number of unemployed. Within a fortnight 
enough mills have resumed or increased their working forces to reemploy 
25 per cent of the idle, and it is safe to assume that not more than 25 per 
cent of the labor usually employed in the heavy manufacturing lines is idle 
at this writing, with good prospects of the number being decreased daily. 
Among those concerns which have been favored with heavy orders from 
the nations at war, many are operating at full capacity and some working 
twenty-four hours a day for the first time in their histories. 
The du Pont plant in Haskell, N. J., also worked “all night long.” 
In Pittsfield, Mass., the war “employed men night and day making 
blankets,” and there is elsewhere mention of activity in textiles for 
bandages, absorbent cotton, flour milling, meat packing and canning, 
cheap shoes, horse goods and auto-trucks and accessories. The de- 
pression was general in New Haven “except for manufacture of fire- 
arms and ammunition,’ and in Worcester “except for the cartridge 
belt factory.” This overemployment in war industries such as a 
number of other cities experienced had also an indirect effect, for 
factories which could make the machinery for turning out ammuni- 
tion were called upon to supply the equipment, and in some places, as 
in Bridgeport, Conn., the extension of munition and explosive plants 
caused a sudden rise in building activity. 
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On the whole, however, except in localities where firms were re- 
ceiving war orders, the depression was exceptional. “Never before 
were clerical workers thrown out in such large numbers.” The 
superintendent of the Oakland, Calif., public wood yard could think 
of “nothing prosperous but the pawnshops,” and the Birmingham, 
Ala., employment bureau manager already quoted pathetically 
enumerated as prosperous “only jitney busses, dry-cleaning and 
shoe-repairing establishments.” 


CLASSES OF WorRKERS AFFECTED 


The experiences of the winter seem to bear out the common 
belief that while skilled workers are of course thrown out of 
employment in large numbers by an industrial depression, it is the 
unskilled who are hardest and most frequently hit. According to 
the Chicago Department of Public Welfare: 

In the neighborhoods populated chiefly by foreign speaking people, and 

where congestion is always greatest, the highest percentages of unemploy- 
ment were found to exist. This is largely due to the fact that many of the 
workers in these localities are unskilled laborers, who, under our present 
economic system, are the first to suffer, because the work they do requires 
little or no skill, and it is at this point that contraction or expansion can 
most easily come. ; 
The Commercial Club of Louisville found that 63 per cent and the 
Associated Charities of Pittsburgh that 85 per cent of the cases in- 
vestigated by them were unskilled. Although these large percentages 
of unskilled labor may be due to the type of industries carried on in 
the locality, we have also the statement made by the Detroit Board 
of Commerce that the unemployed man is “the so-called handyman 
or jack-of-all-trades—not the good skilled workman.” 

Nevertheless, the unskilled were not the only or in some places 
even the predominant group to suffer. In Portland, Ore., where 
careful records of the Unemployed Union, with 1,612 members, 
showed 56.5 per cent unskilled labor, the Married Workers’ Union, 
with 1,832 members, had only 44.25 per cent unskilled. The Spo- 
kane Mayor’s Commission on Unemployment estimated that only 37 
per cent of their unemployed were unskilled. Obviously the posses- 
sion of a skilled trade is no security against having to “hit the 
cobbles.” 

If the figures obtained from certain cities are representative for the 
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entire country, foreign-born workers would seem to have been 
thrown out in disproportionately large numbers. Reports of various 
bodies which looked into the matter state that in Spokane 45 per 
cent of the unemployed were foreign-born, in Cleveland 65 per cent, 
in Detroit 66 per cent, and in Chicago 68 per cent. In the words of 
the New York College Settlement: 

At first it might seem that right here lay the cause of their unemployment— 
they were strangers, unused to our customs and, therefore, at a disadvantage. 
This, however, does not seem to be the case. The Italians and Russians both 
showed an average of about eight years here in America. Among the Rus- 
sians about two-thirds had been here over ten years. Only 21 per cent of 
the total had been here less than five years and 55 per cent more than ten 
years. It is not apparently a matter of lack of time for adjustment. 
However, since the percentages of foreign-born wage-earners in the 
total working population of the above-mentioned cities are Spokane 
29 per cent, Cleveland 45 per cent, Detroit 43 per cent, and Chicago 
46 per cent, it is evident that, in these cities at least, there was pro- 
portionately more unemployment among foreign-born workers than 
among natives. In two workshops, run for the mayor’s committee 
by the New York College Settlement, all of whose inmates were 
foreign-born, “Forty-three of the sixty-five had no education what- 
ever. Six of them had had some, amounting in all to less than four 
years. Of course we must consider that the men came from coun- 
tries where popular education is too recent to have had an effect 
upon men of their generation. It is true, then, that the men were 
uneducated and untrained and for that reason.less fitted for our 
industrial life.” 

Slight as was the measure of security afforded by the mastery 
of a skilled trade, no less slight was that conferred by personal 
efficiency. In some quarters the accusation was made that “the 
industrial depression was made an excuse to get rid of inefficient 
workers,” but unemployment was by no means confined to this class. 
The Detroit Board of Commerce reports that “one manufacturer 

_ was especially impressed by the fact that many men whom he 
found in desperate circumstances had been working for their last 
employers steadily and efficiently for many years.” The superin- 
tendent of the New Haven, Conn., public employment office says that 
the depression “put men on the street” who never had to look for 
work before. A study of sixty-five men in two workshops run by the 
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New York Mayor’s Committee revealed that most of them were “not 
the unemployable.” Less than ten of the sixty-five were shiftless, 
lazy or drunken; most of them were in the prime of life, and all 
had been earning, before losing their positions, the average wage 
or above for their kind of work. A police investigation showed that 
only 7.5 per cent of the unemployed in Louisville were “unworthy,” 
and the mayor’s commission in Spokane reported that 83 per cent 
were in good health and only 5.5. per cent were in what could be 
termed poor health. From a well posted social worker in Elizabeth, 
N. J., comes the statement, “Large numbers of steady men were 
dropped out.” 

From this last named source comes further information which 
throws a tragic sidelight on the ruthlessness of American industrial 
methods. “Opportunity,” he reports, “has been taken in some in- 
stances to free the industry of long service employees, men forty-five 
to sixty years of age.” How general deliberate action of this sort 
was it is impossible to say, but an acute Louisville observer states 
that among those who had been unemployed four months or more 
“In the majority of cases idleness was due to advanced age.” Fur- 
thermore, the rector of a prominent Baltimore church affirms that 
there was a “deliberate taking advantage of the war as excuse for 
unnecessary and cruel discharge of employees.” 


SocraL WASTES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The extensive unemployment of the winter of 1914-1915 brought 
in its train social wastes which it is impossible exactly to estimate, but 
which it is clear were extremely large. Through loss of wages, deple- 
tion of savings, bad debts and loss of interest on idle property the 
financial costs, even when all duplications have been eliminated, 
must have run into the millions. 

Perhaps the most obvious loss consequent to unemployment, and 
the one nearest to people’s minds, is the wage loss. The Industrial 
Insurance Commission of Washington estimated that all labor in 
the state was unemployed 42 per cent of its time, which reduced the 
average wage of skilled labor from $2.90 to $1.69 a day and of 
unskilled labor from $1.50 to $.87 a day. A close student of con- 
ditions in Springfield, Mass., estimated that the loss in wages for 
that city alone during four months was $897,700. Taking the con- 
servative estimate already reached, that 2,000,000 wage-earners 
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throughout the United States were unemployed last winter, and 
assuming that their average wage was as low as $1 a day, the daily 
wage loss to the country was $2,000,000. When we realize that 
unemployment was a matter not of days but of months, some idea 
may be gained of the total earnings lost. Interesting as an indication 
that the depression was not confined to any one section of the 
country, and also that many of the workers affected were energetic 
and personally ambitious, is the report from the general secretary of 
the Associated Charities and Humane Society of Scranton, Pa., 
who says: 

The greatest effect of the times that we have noticed as a community has 
been the financial troubles brought to the International Correspondence 
Schools by the impossibility of making collections from students throughout 
the country. This institution has a pay roll in this city of something like 
$100,000 a week and they have been and are still in serious trouble, having 
had to pass one or two pays recently. It looks as if the whole affair 
would ultimately go into the hands of receivers. 

Together with the loss of earnings went, naturally enough, a 
serious depletion of savings. The actual amount of money with- 
drawn from accumulated savings will never be known, but the 
Worcester Chamber of Commerce reports that “as early as May 
1914 withdrawals from the savings banks in small weekly amounts 
became noticeable.” A paragraph from a Springfield, Mass., ob- 
server suggests to what an extent drafts upon savings must have been 
made: 

It is hard to contemplate the extent to which local merchants would have 
suffered, had it not been for the distribution of Christmas savings accounts 
during December. One bank alone distributed nearly $1,000,000, while two 
others reported withdrawals amounting to about $200,000. Checks that 
usually went for the payment of gifts were spent in buying coal and other 
necessaries, thus releasing money into its legitimate channels, and causing 
a fairly equitable distribution. Merchants in general were benefited. 

Withdrawal of savings was not, however, always sufficient to 
meet the emergency, and recourse was had to securing of goods 
on credit. In Springfield, Mass., 58 per cent of 372 grocers in- 
vestigated “reported an average increase in credit accounts each 
of approximately $260 a month,” of which “it has been estimated 
that at least 32 per cent will not be collectible.” Seven large 
mercantile concerns and at least two score small concerns were 
driven into bankruptcy. In New York, also, the mayor’s com- 
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mittee on unemployment questioned about 300 small food stores as 
to the extension of credit. Invariably more credit had been 
asked for. Often it was reported that “credit is not given for 
fear of inability to collect.” 

Not only wage-earners and storekeepers, but property owners 
also, suffered losses. ‘The number of vacant tenements,” reported 
the bureau of employment and relief of the Worcester Chamber 
of Commerce, “increased because of removals from town and the 
doubling up of families.” In Springfield, Mass., there were on 
the average 2,934 houses and tenements, or over 1,000 more than 
the average for 1914, vacant during each of the five winter months 
from December to April. The report continues: “Figuring on 
an average rental of $19.50 (a very conservative estimate), the 
total loss in rentals for the period was about $285,084.50.” 

An unemployment crisis sufficient to cause exhaustion of savings, 
incurring of debt and business failures means a financial loss such 
as the figures given can only hint at. But more important than 
any money loss was the resultant social deterioration. As Pro- 
fessor Henry R. Seager said in the New York Tribune of April 
12, 1915, “Unemployment is demoralizing—permanently demoraliz- 
ing. It lowers the moral, mental and physical tone of those who 
are idle. This declension of tone does not pass when unemploy- 
ment ceases, but is a permanent loss.” 

In innumerable families the crisis caused physical suffering 
from a lack of the necessaries of life. The New York College 
Settlement wrote: 

The standard of living of the neighborhood was perceptibly lowered and 
many families were forced to seek or receive aid for the first time, Home 
conditions showed the effect in even greater over-crowding, in sickness 
and lack of nourishment everywhere. Three families in a suite of two 
rooms in which lived three babies under a year old—one of whom was 
sick—the four or five older children of the three households and the parents 
all sleeping somehow in the three beds and eating around the kitchen table— 
these were some of the minor inconveniences of the situation. To find one 
family of four living in one small room, bed, stove, table and bureau fitted 
in like a picture puzzle, seemed magnificent. 

Some were thrown to depths even more devastating to human 
fiber. The relief committee of the Boston Central Labor Union 
reported that its investigators were finding many cases needing 
medical care as a result of lack of food. In one day thirty-two 
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cases were assisted at an expenditure of over $100. A mother 
and one of her six children had to be rushed to the hospital for 
treatment because of insufficient nourishment. Another woman 
of education and refinement was found with her children without 
food, fuel or light. She said she would scrub floors or do any 
sort of work that would help her provide for her family. Imagine 
the social waste incurred by permitting such squalor as that 
found by the Detroit Board of Commerce: 

Through applicants for employment at the Detroit Board of Commerce 
many cases of extreme distress came to light Wednesday. One family, in 
which the wife was soon to become a mother, had not a scrap of food in 
the house. Two children had gone two days without food. The father 
was out of work. The family of another applicant was found living in a 
combination chicken coop and barn. In‘that place a child was born Sunday 
without medical attention. Two children of the family are ill from exposure 
and starvation. , 

Nor is physical suffering the end. In the words of the crimin- 
ologist Aschaffenburg, “Hunger and misery looming ahead will 
unsettle even the firmest principles.” As early as October 1914 
Mayor Curley of Boston said: 

So hard are working people being pinched that married people are 
actually conspiring to get money and board at the expense of a prison 
record. In many cases men have committed minor crimes to be sent to 
Deer Island, where they will get their board and lodging, while their wives 
receive 50 cents a day from the city. Already we have paid $12,000 in this 
way this year, which is 25 per cent more than we paid during all of last year. 

“We had a man come in the other night,” writes a Chicago 
settlement worker, “and ask for a certificate stating that he had 
applied to us for aid and we had turned him off—said he had 
applied both here and at the charities without success, and now 
he was going out and steal.” Said the superintendent of the 
temporary municipal lodging house at Little Rock, Ark.: 

Hundreds offered to work for their board rather than tramp or beg, 
while a few, becoming desperate, asked to be locked up and when refused 
stated frankly their intention to violate the law that they might be impris- 
oned. To me it is a sad commentary upon our economic system that society 
cannot feed, clothe or shelter a man unless he first becomes a criminal. 

It is a well-known fact that the industrial depression of 1908, 
as well as previous industrial depressions, resulted in an increase 
in robberies and petty crimes. As shown for our largest city in 
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Fic. 1.—Arrests and summonses for felonies, misdemeanors and juvenile 
delinquencies made by the entire police force of New York City per 1,000 
population, 1906-1914. 

Fig. 1, the same tendency toward social deterioration was manifest 
last winter. 

In twenty-one large cities from which police department reports 
for 1914 could be obtained, the number of burglaries in that year 
increased 30 per cent over the number in 1912, the number of 
arrests for vagrancy increased 51 per cent, the number of robberies 
(including those with and without assault) increased 64 per cent 
and the number of mendicants increased 105 per cent. Charles 
L. Chute, secretary of the New York State Probation Commission, 
writes that: 

The reports of the prison commission show a considerable increase also 
in the prison population of the state. I consider one leading cause for 
these increases the “hard times” and the unemployment which have prevailed. 

“When poverty enters at the door love flies out at the window” 
is as true now as ever, if the records of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Do- 
mestic Relations Court are to be credited. According to its figures, 
“out of work” as a cause of family disunion increased from thirty, 
or 3.5 per cent, of the total number of cases on probation in 1913, 
to 127, or II per cent in 1914. From seventh place in relative 
importance in 1913 it jumped to third in 1914—simultaneously 
with the wave of unemployment. 

In 1914 the number of suicides occurring in twenty of our 
large cities, from Portland, Ore., to the Atlantic seaboard, increased 
23 per cent over the number in 1912. Not all of this increase can 
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be definitely ascribed to unemployment, but yet it is far too large 
to be due entirely to growth of population. The mayor of one 
large mid-western manufacturing center was stirred to action, it is 
said, by the suicide of an earnest young caller whom he had re- 
peatedly turned off with the statement that there was no work 
to be had. Speaking of the 271 suicides (209 men and 62 women) 
in the borough of Manhattan from January to July 1915 a New 
York clergyman said: “I think 25 per cent... were due to 
poverty because of the lack of employment. Scarcely a day passes 
but one or more come to me with a view of taking their life 
because of discouragement because they are unable to find work.” 
The captain in charge of the anti-suicide bureau of the Salvation 
Army in New York believes there has been an increase of about 15 
per cent in the number of applicants at the bureau during the 
past winter. Eleven or 12 of these 15 per cent he attributes to the 
condition of unemployment. According to Miss Wadley, executive 
secretary of the social service bureau at Bellevue Hospital, New 
York, the estimate that unemployment was a factor in the majority 
of the cases of attempted suicide treated in the men’s prison ward 
at the hospital during the winter of 1914-1915 is a conservative one. 

How many of our citizens were forced to accept charity may be 
roughly gathered from the abnormal increase in expenditures of 
charitable institutions. During the winter of 1912-1913, fifty-nine 
organizations in thirty-six cities spent $868,000, which by 1914-1915 
had grown to $1,497,000 an increase of 73 per cent in two years! 
During the same period, the expenditures for material relief of 
the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor for 
New York City alone grew from $54,000 to $183,000, an increase 
of 239 per cent! Nor does this take account of the expenditures 
of hundreds of emergency organizations which sprang up last 
winter. paler ates 

Not only was the expenditure enormous through relief organiza- 
tions, which were compelled to care for from 25 per cent to 100 
per cent more families than in 1912, but the increase in equipment 
of shelters must have cost much. The Boston Wayfarers’ Lodge 
had to hire annex after annex, until on February 15, 1915, it had 
six times as many inmates as it had a year before. The Minneapolis 
Municipal Lodging House cared for 5,430 more men in the first 
quarter of 1915 than 1914. In February 1915 the superintendent 
of the New York Municipal Lodging House, stated that: 
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Since the beginning of the year the applications for shelter at the Municipal 
Lodging House have averaged nearly 2,500 a night, as compared with a 
little more than 1,500 a year ago, and 500 during the same period in 1912. 

Because of the large numbers of homeless men cared for in this 
way during each crisis it is sometimes contended that the idleness 
of the unemployed involves in the main no suffering but their own. 
Of 732 cases of distress reported to the New York police, however, 
only seventy-five were single. In fact, the majority of the un- 
employed were just at the age to be incurring family responsibili- 
ties. In Spokane according to the mayor’s commission, “32 per 
cent were between the ages of twenty and thirty-five years; 37% 
per cent between thirty-five and fifty years.” In Chicago the de- 
partment of public welfare found that “34 per cent were between 
twenty and thirty, 27 per cent were between thirty and forty, 14 
per cent were between forty and fifty,” and that “three-fourths . . . 
had others depending on them for support.” In Louisville 
the largest portion of the unemployment fund was shared by 
groups with from one to six dependents. Consequently, when any 
figure is given as to the number of unemployed, it must be re- 
membered that there are probably as many more wives and children 
suffering indirectly through their unemployment. 

Our investigation has revealed more people out of work than we 
had thought, a greater cost to society than we had feared. The 
fruitless search for work, the exhaustion of savings, the removal 
to cheaper quarters, the piling up of debts till credit is refused, 
the lowering of the hard-won standard of living, the final break-up 
of the home, of the resort to charity, and the return to work 
weakened and embittered—all caused economic and social wastes 
which we have indicated roughly, but which statistics can at best 
only partially reveal. 


II. AWAKENING OF PUBLIC INTEREST 


Tue PREss 


For a few months during the winter one desire of social workers 
was realized. by the rise into newspaper headlines of a social 
welfare subject—unemployment. Leading papers devoted columns 
daily to the local situation. They included many aspects—esti- 
mates of the numbers out of work, opinions of prominent citizens 
on meeting the crisis, plans of special organizations, notices of 
numerous meetings on unemployment, and details of the operation 
of bread lines, soup kitchens and “Hotels de Jobless,” of emergency 
workrooms and public work, of public and of privately managed 
emergency employment bureaus. The quarterly statistics on un- 
employment among trade unionists which the New York and 
Massachusetts labor departments had collected for several years 
sprang into unwonted prominence and were featured in special 
articles. Through their editorials, also, the newspapers impressed 
on their readers the urgent needs of the unemployed. Few took 
the attitude that unemployment was primarily the fault of the 
man out of work. Most often they insisted that the care of the 
unemployed was the responsibility of the whole community, and 
encouraged public action. When certain municipal officials blocked 
the movement, the newspapers of New York City were practically 
a unit in urging the starting of public work. Striking cartoons 
served to bring conditions home to well-to-do citizens. Less than 
in former years did the papers attempt to make political capital 
out of the situation. 

Another phase of unemployment agitation in the newspapers was 
the flood of letters on the subject, setting forth the virtues of 
particular unemployment cure-alls. Peace and a higher tariff, the 
destruction of the trusts and of the trade unions, country life and 
industrial training, municipal factories and farm colonies, military 
training and loan funds, all had their advocates. 

Numerous pamphlets and magazine articles were also evidence of 
the awakening interest. The first supplement of the New Republic, 
appearing in December 1914, was “A National System of Labor 
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Exchanges.” The Survey kept track of the situation from week 
to week. Reports on the extent of unemployment and remedies 
therefor were issued by the Chicago Municipal Markets Commission, 
the California Commission of Immigration and Housing, and the 
Oregon Committee on Seasonal Employment. The American 
Association on Unemployment, in affiliation with the Association for 
Labor Legislation, issued a Practical Program for the Prevention 
of Unemployment, describing such preventive measures as public 
employment exchanges, public works, regularization of private in- 
dustry and unemployment insurance, and the progress made in 
obtaining them. , 


DEMONSTRATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS 


The aspect of unemployment agitation which the newspapers 
emphasized in 1913-1914, demonstrations by the unemployed them- 
selves, was of comparatively slight importance a year later. In 
New York, instead of the invasion of the churches which stirred 
the city the previous winter, there were a few scattered cases of 
“restaurant-raiding”—eating meals and refusing to pay for them. 
In Boston a parade of several hundred men from the “Hotel de 
Jobless” through the fashionable Back Bay district attracted some no- 
tice. Further west and south action by the unemployed was somewhat 
more common. In Salt Lake City a throng of unemployed men 
and women, after parading the principal streets, marched to the 
capitol to urge the passage of a bill which would provide public 
work for the unemployed. The bill, however, was not passed. 
In Austin, Tex., “a crowd of 250 unemployed, composed of 
whites, Mexicans and negroes, besieged the city hall and demanded 
a chance to earn a living.” Five hundred residents of Los Angeles 
attended a city council meeting to ask for a $25,000 relief fund, 
but were refused. The proceedings were said to be quiet and 
orderly. But, on the whole, demonstrations by the unemployed 
were too slight to have any appreciable effect, either in creating 
prejudice against them or in stirring the community to action. 

A marked feature of the agitation was the abundance of dis- 
cussion meetings of all kinds. Churches, trade unions, civic and 
commercial bodies, public officials and other groups interested 
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themselves in the subject. In New York an Interchurch Federa- 
tion on Unemployment was founded which set aside the jast 
Sunday in January as “Unemployment Sunday.” Church forums 
and men’s clubs discussed the problem. In Rochester, N. Y., 
the trades and labor council invited churches, charities, fraternal 
orders and the chamber of commerce to send delegates to a meeting 
where representatives of the various locals described the extent 
of unemployment among their numbers. A mass meeting of 
Socialists in Washington, D. C., urged the federal government to 
start public work. The unemployed held a meeting on historic 
Boston Common, while in Butte, Mont., a meeting of jobless 
miners appointed a committee to force the mining companies to 
give them work. The results of this latter movement are not 
stated. At the January luncheon meeting of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, members of the mayor’s committee explained _ 
their work, and the need for it. Small meetings of representatives 
of civic, charitable and commercial bodies were frequently held 
to set going some emergency action. In Little Rock, Ark., the 
mayor called a meeting of employers which resulted in the forma- 
tion of a committee for finding work. In Massachusetts a 
conference called by the governor and the state board of labor 
and industries in October resulted in the formation of the so-called 
“Governor’s Committee to Promote Work.” The mayor of San 
Francisco held a corierence with the mayors of many nearby cities 
and worked out a uniform plan for the treatment of the unem- 
ployed. Mass meetings of citizens at Cooper Union, New York, 
and Ford Hall, Boston, were given over to the question. The 
Second National Conference on Unemployment, held in Philadelphia, 
December 28-29, 1914, under the auspices of the American Asso- 
ciation on Unemployment and the Association for Labor Legislation, 
was well attended and discussed various aspects of the subject, 
especially measures of prevention. 


EMERGENCY ORGANIZATION 


The absence or inadequacy of means for dealing with unem- 
ployment is evident :n the number of new organizations and special 
committees of existing societies which were formed during the 
winter. Many such emergency bodies were organized for a single 
purpose, most often that of relief employment. In several eastern 
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cities, notably Buffalo, New Haven, Providence and Worcester, the 
local branch of the Red Cross opened workrooms where unemployed 
women made war supplies. In Pittsburgh a temporary relief com- 
mittee for unemployed women hired women to do sewing at home. 
The state committee on unemployment and relief appointed by the 
governor of Colorado supervised the road work for which special - 
funds had been raised. 

But the distinctive feature of the winter’s organization against 
unemployment was the creation of what may be called “general 
purpose” committees in which were centered the community efforts 
to meet the situation. Most such committees were new organiza- 
tions. A number were “citizens’ committees” growing out of 
conferences of representative members of the community, for in- 
stance the “Citizens’ Relief Committee” of Elizabeth, N. J., which 
resulted from a conference called by the Charity Organization 
Society and the Hebrew Charities. On December 2 Mayor Mitchel 
of New York answered the appeals of social workers for 
municipal action against unemployment by appointing a committee 
of seventy-nine business men, social workers and publicists, and 
similar quasi-public bodies were formed in at least twenty other 
cities. In Massachusetts a “Committee to Promote Work,” ap- 
pointed by the governor, served, in a degree, a like quasi-public 
function for the whole state. Occasionally, as in Youngstown, 
Ohio, and Detroit, committees of the local chamber of commerce 
focused the work.2, The commission of housing and immigration 


* The cities in which “mayor’s committees,” or joint committees of public 
officials and private citizens, were appointed last winter include Albany, N. Y., 
Atlanta and Augusta, Ga., Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Kansas City, Mo., Little Rock, Ark., Louisville, Ky., Memphis, 
Tenn., Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, N. J., New York, Providence, R. L, 
Borough of Richmond, N. Y., St. Louis, San Francisco, South Bend, Ind., 
Spokane, Wash., Syracuse, N. Y., Toledo, Ohio. Among the places in which 
citizens’ committees or similar organizations were formed are Alameda, Calif., 
Dallas, Tex., Elizabeth, N. J., Fresno, Calif. Holyoke, Mass., Indianapolis, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., Macon, Ga. Nashville, Tenn., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., Oakland, Calif., The Oranges, N. J., Pittsfield Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Roxbury, Mass., Salem, Mass., Seattle, Springfield, Mass., and Wilmington, 
Del. Important special committees of chambers of commerce were active 
in at least Atlanta, Columbus, Ohio, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Mass., Hart- 
ford, Conn., Gloucester, Mass., Jackson, Mich., Portland, Ore., Wilmington, 
Del., Worcester, Mass., and Youngstown, Ohio. 
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pushed uniform measures for the relief of unemployment over the 
whole state of California. 

These general committees were an important and desirable factor 
in the winter’s struggle against unemployment. They expressed 
the feeling that to industry and to the community as a whole 
belonged the chief responsibility of caring for the unemployed, 
and roused them to some sense of their obligation. In Detroit . 
the board of commerce obtained positions for a comparatively 
large number of workmen, secured the general adherence of its 
members to a policy of short time rather than dismissal, and 
made individual members responsible for the needs of many families. 
The Cleveland Mayor’s Committee raised $81,000 without personal 
solicitation through a “Give a Day’s Earnings” campaign. The 
committees moreover brought about excellent “team work” between 
public and private authorities. In Kansas City, Mo., the “Woman’s 
Relief Commission” a subcommittee of the mayor’s committee, 
ran a sewing room for women in close cooperation with the board 
of public welfare and opened an employment bureau for women 
which was later taken over by the public authorities. Half-a-dozen 
private organizations and the city department of education all co- 
operated with the New York Mayor’s Sub-Committee on 
Unemployment among Women in running vocational classes for 
unemployed girls. While occasionally these community committees 
expended much of their effort in giving material relief, more 
often they emphasized work. Employment bureaus and workshops 
were opened, employers and householders were urged to “Do it 
now,” and funds were raised by appeals to the whole community 
so that cities could provide public work. The Citizens’ Relief 
Committee of Indianapolis is representative of committees giving 
a comparatively large amount of relief. It turned an unused 
hospital into a lodging house which sheltered some 250 persons 
nightly during the winter. In addition it gave several hundred 
doilars’ worth of grocery orders to families, and organized a 
“Bundle Day” for old clothing for the unemployed. But it also 
ran two workrooms for women, raised $13,000 for employment 
on streets and parks, and organized an active employment bureau. 
The work of the Louisville, Ky., Mayor’s Committee is perhaps 
more typical of the work of these bodies, for it gave no material 
relief. It opened an employment bureau and when the city was 
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unable to start public works it raised $22,000 by public subscription 
to employ men at street cleaning. Much of the money was obtained 
through an “Old Newsboys’ Day,” when prominent men sold papers 
on the streets and “kept the change.” The community committees, 
then, emphasized work rather than charity as the prime need of 
the unemployed. 

But while community committees did much valuable work, the 
description of their activities would not be accurate if certain 
frequent shortcomings were not also pointed out. A number of 
committees were criticised for emphasizing talk rather than action, 
statistics rather than jobs. One municipal committee did not meet 
at all. The mayor’s committee of a southern city decided that it 
could do nothing, and turned the whole problem over to the 
associated charities. A letter from a leading industrial center says: 
“Committees have been formed, conferences without number have 
been held, and various proposals have been made. None of them 
however has yet materialized in furnishing help to the unemployed.” 
But most communities have too long a record of accomplishments to 
make this criticism generally valid. A more general objection is 
that of the non-representative character of many of these bodies. 
Supposed to represent all elements in the community, they sometimes 
failed to include the very persons with whom they were concerned, 
namely, the workers. The special committees of chambers of com- 
merce were regarded by the workers with a certain suspicion. But 
citizens’ and even mayors’ committees suffered for the same reason. 
The mayor’s committee in New York was probably handicapped by 
the current belief that it was too closely connected with “big busi- 
ness.” Other committees, however, gave adequate representation to 
the diverse elements of the community. For example, a “Joint Com- 
mittee” in Wilmington, Del., was drawn from Socialist party mem- 
bers, the central labor union, the church federation and the chamber 
of commerce. The one-sidedness of some of the committees was 
probably caused by the recognition of industrial responsibility for 
unemployment, but the fact was overlooked that employees as well 
as employers are a part of industry. 

Perhaps the most serious limitation, however, on the work of 
community committees was the failure to organize until conditions 
became acute, until employment bureaus could place only a small 
fraction of their applicants and charitable societies were swamped 
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with cases. In the crisis it proved difficult to inaugurate measures 
of permanent constructive value, such as public works,’ and the 
more regular operation of private industry.4 The New York 
Mayor’s Committee, appointed December 2, 1914, was one of the 
earlier committees, yet it was overwhelmed by emergency needs 
and was for a time unable to continue its first plan for preventive 
work, The great majority of the community committees and 
other emergency organizations were not formed until January 
or February. Many of the committees themselves concluded their 
work in the spring with the feeling that although valuable help 
had been given during the crisis little had been accomplished 
in the way of a permanent reduction of unemployment. They 
often felt that there was great need of “some more adequate 
permanent arrangements for dealing with the constant unemploy- 
ment situation.”®> Allen T. Burns, a member of the Cleveland 
Citizens’ Committee, in summing up its work, says: “Neither did 
the committee’s work establish a permanent method of dealing with 
the unemployment sittuation.”® 


“PREPAREDNESS” FOR 1915-1916 


Accordingly it is encouraging to note that “preparedness” in 
advance of any emergency was considerably more advanced in 
October 1915 than in October 1914. The Pacific coast cities of 
Portland and Seattle were the principal places making prepara- 
tions for the winter at the earlier date, whereas these and a dozen 
other cities had taken steps in the early fall of 1915 to prevent 
a repetition of the crisis of the winter before. In Cleveland and 
New York permanent organizations had succeeded the emergency 
committees of the winter and were developing policies for the 
permanent relief of unemployment. The New York committee 
formulated an extensive program, which included forwarding the 
work of public employment exchanges, concentration of public 
works in time of depression, regularization of private industry, 
and studying unemployment insurance. In August, in cooperation 

®See “Public Work,” p. 564. 

“See “Regularization of Industry,” p. 582. 

* Frank L. Loomis, Secretary of the Citizens’ Relief Committee of Indian- 
apolis. 

‘The Survey, August 14, 1915, p. 413. 
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with the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, it took a census of unemployment. In 
Columbus, Ohio, Grand Rapids, Mich., Minneapolis, and St. Paul 
standing committees of civic and charitable societies were pushing 
similar measures. The employment bureau auxiliary committee 
of the Columbus, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce, largely confined 
its activities to helping the public employment bureau; the St. 
Paul United Charities emphasized cooperation with the public ex- 
change and the provision of public works. “Last winter in the 
face of an unemployment situation affecting thousands of people,” 
said the advisory council of this body, as early as June, “St. Paul 
as a municipality stood helpless. . . . We ought not to allow that 
situation to occur again.” Apparently the plea of this organization 
met with some response, for on August Io arrangements were made 
by a lumber merchant for engaging a large corps of men through 
the Salvation Army, at from $1.50 to $2 a day, to clear 200 acres 
of timber land. The work is to be started about December 1 and 
continue through the winter, and other land owners near St. Paul 
may be induced to follow the same policy. In Minneapolis an un- 
employment committee of the civic and commerce association an- 
nounced that it “should not regard itself as being an emergency 
committee and should not primarily concern itself with emergency 
measures.” In addition to pushing public works, the regularization 
of industry and the improvement of the public employment ex- 
change, it recommended the formation of a subcommittee to make 
“a continuous study of the unemployment situation in Minneapolis.” 
During the summer, also, a committee of representative Milwaukee 
business men was studying methods of promoting work in dull sea- 
sons. In Massachusetts during the winter a state branch of the 
American Association on Unemployment was organized, to push 
preventive measures and to co-ordinate the various efforts against 
unemployment. The society is active in the agitation for unemploy- 
ment insurance.’ Other state activity includes legislative action in 
Illinois to create a commission to investigate the extent, causes 
and effects of unemployment,® a resolution by the California legis- 
lature urging similar federal investigation,® and arrangements in 


*See “Unemployment Insurance,” p. 588. 

* Illinois, Laws rors, Senate Joint Resolution No. 12. 

* California, Laws 1915, Joint and concurrent. resolutions and constitutional 
amendments, c. 26. 
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New York by the bureau of statistics for the monthly collection of 
comprehensive employment statistics. The latter include in addi- 
tion to the earlier trade union reports, the total payroll and 
numbers employed during the third week of every month in over 
1,300 representative establishments, the amount of building con- 
struction, and reports from private as well as from the public 
employment offices. With the publication of these facts New 
York will stand in the front ranks in American information on 
unemployment. The New York Conference of Mayors in June 
I915 voted to create a committee “to consider what may be done 
by the cities of the state to prevent unemployment or mitigate its 
effect,” studying especially cooperation with the state public em- 
ployment bureaus, care of the homeless and vagrant, and the reser- 
vation of public work for dull seasons. The committee called a 
conference of “experts” to present plans in mid-November. 

Still other communities, though putting a slighter emphasis on 
prevention, are making early preparations for an adequate relief 
plan for the winter. In Portland, Ore., an “Advisory Committee on 
Unemployment” was formed in August to work out such a plan. 
Dr. William Kirk, secretary of the United Charities of Rochester, 
N. Y., has outlined the measures necessary for provision for the 
unemployed in that community during the winter. In Duluth in 
September the associated charities invited representatives of all 
the other charitable and civic organizations to meet it and devise a 
plan for the removal of unemployment. In Toledo, Ohio, in the 
early autumn the university public service bureau investigated the 
probable extent of unemployment during the winter and on the basis 
of its findings will work out a plan for the cooperative use of all 
the city’s resources for the care of those who cannot find work. 
A conference called by the mayor of St. Louis in October appointed 
committees to draw up a plan of action against unemployment dur- 
ing the coming winter. Similar meetings were held in October in 
several California cities. 


In brief, the abundance of printed matter on unemployment, 
from newspaper cartoons to scientific programs for prevention, 
shows the keenness of public interest in the problem last winter. 
The assemblies of all sorts, mass meetings, representative gather- 
ings, labor and church discussions, even state and national 
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conferences, are further evidence on the same point. Out of 
the discussion there often resulted organization to meet the 
emergency. Many of the new organizations and special committees 
of existing societies were created for a single purpose, such as 
giving material relief or opening workrooms, but the novel aspect 
of the winter’s organization against unemployment was the forma- 
tion of general-purpose committees which centralized all the com- 
munity effort. Such committees occasionally spent an oveilarge 
proportion of their time in discussion rather than in action, and 
sometimes failed to give sufficient representation to the laborers of 
the community. But in their insistence on social and industrial 
responsibility for unemployment, in their emphasis on work and in 
the cooperation they secured between public officials and private 
citizens, they were of great value. Most communities, however, 
were handicapped in taking measures for the permanent reduction 
of unemployment by their failure to act before mid-winter, when 
the situation had become acute. It follows that year-round activity 
is necessary if last winter’s suffering is not to be repeated again 
and again. It has been pointed out that fortunately preventive ef- 
forts have multiplied during the past few months. But they are as 
yet far from universal. In view of last winter’s experience, that 
community is not measuring up to its social obligations which is not 
preparing an adequate plan of caring for its unemployed with the 
aim of the ultimate prevention of unemployment. 
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II]. EMERGENCY RELIEF 


Foop 


In addition to the distribution of food in connection with lodging 
houses and family relief, which will be discussed later,’ bread lines 
and soup kitchens for ministering to the most obvious and pressing 
physical needs of the unemployed were maintained during the past 
winter in many cities. 

In Louisville, Ky., for example, the members of the board of 
public work in their individual capacities formed a “hot meal com- 
mittee” which financed the giving of some 36,000 meals. The food 
was served every day from February 4 to March 13 under super- 
vision of the superintendent of the rescue mission. It is interesting 
to note that even in such a period of distress the southern “jim crow” 
tradition was adhered to, a separate committee being organized to 
care for colored sufferers. 

The Detroit soup kitchen was operated from February 5 to March 
19 by the police department, under the auspices of the public welfare 
bureau. The food, costing about $2,500, was paid for by members 
of the round table of the Detroit Club. Those in charge of the 
kitchen state that most of the 2,500 patrons were of the industrious 
worker, not of the vagrant type, that many were famished, and that 
it reduced the amount of begging. Like many similar activities in 
other cities, it failed to tell the men where they might register for 
work or where they might find a night’s lodging.’ 

In New York City, in addition to the customary distribution of 
coffee and bread at the Bowery Mission and elsewhere, several large 
hotels ran bread lines, and over 200 of them arranged to furnish food 
to persons working in emergency worshops. “No one knows as 
well as hotel men that a lot of good men and women have not had 
as much luck as they deserve recently,” said the manager of one 
well-known hostelry, while another was moved to his distribution of 
food by the fact that once when unemployed himself he was saved 


1See pp. 509 and 516. 
2See Walter E. Kruesi, Report upon Unemployment in the Winter of 1914- 


1915 in Detroit and the Institutions and Measures of Relief, p. 7. 
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from starvation by a free meal given him by a woman. Suffragists 
operated a “Votes for Women” soup kitchen for unemployed women, 
and the Salvation Army, as it had done for the previous five years, 
gave out about 25,000 Christmas dinners. The Straus milk stations, 
usually opened only in the summer, sold penny lunches. 

In Cincinnati feeding stations were opened by churches, restau- 
rant proprietors, the Catholic Federation of Women’s Clubs, and a 
city councilman. The Immanuel Baptist Church of Chicago served 
free breakfasts to 50,000 persons. A restaurant keeper in a mid- 
western city gave ten free meals every day to the first ten unem- 
ployed who applied. Throughout the country, missions and rescue 
societies reported substantial increases in the number of persons 
furnished food. 

The general trend of opinion, however, seems to have been that 
soup kitchens, bread lines, and indiscriminate food giving of al! 
sorts are excusable only as a last resort in cases of direst need, and 
should be avoided wherever and whenever it is possible to do without 
them. Even for the unemployable, care in appropriate institutions 
or by the established relief agencies would seem preferable to the 
degrading wait “on queue,” in the public gaze, for food the character 
of which is not always above reproach. With virtual unanimity, 
from trade unions no less than from churches, charitable agencies, 
chambers of commerce and police departments, came the recom- 
mendation, “Avoid the maintenance of soup and bread lines.” One 
objection to such food distributions was their alleged effect in at- 
tracting vagrants. “The policy of free meals . . . has the tendency 
to attract mendicants to your city from miles around” writes the 
police chief of Omaha, Neb. A city commission in Oklahoma, in 
whose town a soup house was operated through the first quarter of 
1915 declares, “This was a nuisance, merely drawing to our city a 
wandering band of hoboes.” Often it was felt that the evil lay in the 
circumstance that the food was free, and several suggestions were 
made for the imposition of a work test. In one place trouble seems 
to have arisen from some one’s attempt to skimp even the meager 
relief rations, for the secretary of the Spokane Central Labor Council 
designates as a policy to be avoided the “letting of contracts to indi- 
viduals to feed the unemployed.” The most searching criticism of 
this form of relief, however, was received from two large and influ- 
ential charity organizations, one in Pittsburgh and one in New York. 
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The objection raised in these quarters against soup kitchens and 
bread lines was that they failed to reach fundamentals. Avoid, wrote 
the former agency, “Bread lines and soup kitchens . . . which lend 
themselves so readily to a sentimental debauch of giving,” and from 
the New York society came the statement: “Enterprises such as 
bread lines ... which give temporary relief to obvious needs, 
without touching the real problems involved, complicate the situa- 
tion of a winter like the past.” 


CLOTHING 


Many cities reported that either individual or collective efforts by 
public and private committees had been made to distribute clothing 
among the unemployed. A newspaper reported that the state of 
Ohio planned to give away 2,000 discarded militia uniforms. Editors 
in Baltimore and Portland, Ore., and here and there organizations 
like the Catholic Union in Albany and the Salvation Army in Louis- 
ville, conducted campaigns for the collection of old clothes. During 
the month of February alone, the emergency aid committee, a 
quasi-public organization of Philadelphia, distributed 38,160 gar- 
ments, 408 pairs of shoes and 180 pairs of stockings among the 
jobless of that city. 

The greater part of the clothing given the unemployed was 
probably distributed through “Bundle Days.” The first large-scale 
community bundle day was held, apparently, in Cincinnati. With a 
slogan of “ ‘Just Old Bundles’ spells J-O-B for the Jobless,” a very 
efficient collection system was devised, and the clothing was dis- 
tributed in an improvised department store. It was the purpose of 
the committee (1) to create work, (2) to furnish clothing to the 
poor, and (3) to preserve the self-respect of the unemployed by 
selling the articles at a nominal cost. It succeeded in furnishing 374 
different persons with employment for periods averaging three 
weeks at a wage that averaged about $5 a week. It distributed 
over 10,000 garments to inmates of public institutions, and its cash 
register showed 34,669 sales which represented about 140,000 
garments distributed at the store. Although no record was kept of 
the amount of clothing stolen, there are reports of not a few such 
instances. Nene 

As the committee in charge says, “The fame of Cincinnati’s 
Bundle Day spread abroad.” Finally Dr. Otto P. Geier, its chairman, 
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“received a pleading telegram from the society ladies of New York 
City, saying that if he would only come and show them how, they 
were sure New York could do it too. Dr. Geier went and New York 
did it.’ The New York scheme was publicly announced by Colonel 
Roosevelt at a mass meeting on unemployment at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. A number of express companies and department 
stores offered the services of their delivery departments, and several 
newspapers gave free advertising for a period of five days. “More 
than 1,000 vehicles of all descriptions were collecting bundles system- 
atically . . . more than a week.”* Applicants were served at three 
adjoining buildings facing Madison Square which were loaned to the 
committee, and also through the existing relief societies and at police 
stations. It is estimated that over 2,000,000 articles of clothing were 
distributed to some 300,000 persons, at a total cost of about $15,526. 
In connection with the opening, sizing and assorting of goods about 
400 people were employed at $1 a day, and a repair shop, including a 
sewing room, a tailoring and a cobbler’s shop gave work to between 
seventy and 100 a day. After the official bundle day was over, 
4,163 packages of clothing left on hand were taken over by the 
police and 6,390 additional individuals were assisted thereby. 

Several other cities also had community bundle days, among 
them being Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Louisville and Covington, Ky., 
Nashville, Albany and Syracuse. The criticisms leveled at free food 
distributions without requiring some work in return seem, however, 
to apply with equal force to the distribution of clothing. A commit- 
tee which went from Louisville to Cincinnati to study the bundle 
day movement reported that “results did not justify effort.” One 
committee announced that its bundle day had achieved an “unusual 
amount of publicity, totaling about 1,200 inches in reading matter, 
and about 120 inches of half tones,” but this attendant publicity 
is exactly the feature most objected to by experienced social workers. 
When asked what policies he would especially avoid in an unemploy- 
ment crisis the secretary of the Pittsburgh United Hebrew Relief 
Association wrote: “Bundle day!!! Any relief measure that receives 
wide newspaper publicity and that is conducted by newspapers for 
advertising purposes.” Further disapprobation of free clothing is 
summed up in the trenchant statement of the Newark, N. J., Bureau 
of Associated Charities: 


* Report of the Bundle Day Committee of the Mayor's Unemployment Com- 
mittee, p. 6. 
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“Bundle Days” are vicious, run off in times of actual unemployment, as 
they create the impression that the problem is one of “relief.” 

In fostering community team work the bundle day scheme had a 
value which was perhaps above its effectiveness as a relief measure. 
At best, however, it was but a palliative which turned public interest 
into comparatively unimportant channels. The public too easily 
relieves its conscience by discarding its old clothes. What the job- 
less need is not principally clothing, but food and money for rent— 
to mention only two of the most important items—and particularly 
the opportunity to earn all of these by their own adequately requited 
labor. No amount of discarded clothing will meet a community’s 
obligation to its unemployed. 


SHELTER 


The provision of relief by shelter is closely related to the whole 
question of caring for the homeless unemployed. In many com- 
munities the problem of lodging the homeless becomes annually a 
pressing one. There is little work in winter for harvest hands, for 
construction gangs, or for the workers on the Great Lakes. Large 
numbers of such casual laborers return every winter to the cities 
from which they are shipped out to their jobs. Mingled and often 
confused with them are found vagrants and unemployables who re- 
turn to the cities to take advantage of any opportunity for free 
shelter. In the winter of 1914-1915 the ranks of the homeless and 
needy were largely increased by the dullness of the lumber industry 
and by the closing of shops and factories, and the situation was 
correspondingly acute. 

Fourteen‘ out of twenty-eight charitable organizations situated in 
twenty-three different cities in eighteen different states reported that 
the number of homeless men cared for from October 1, 1914, to 
April 1, 1915, had increased 100 per cent or more over the correspond- 
ing period two years previously. In the total number of public and 
private organizations reporting on homeless applicants—forty-three 
organizations in thirty different cities—77,000 persons were aided in 
the 1914-1915 period as against 35,000 two years before. All but 
three agencies reported increases of 50 per cent or over. Each of 


4These agencies were located in Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, Duluth, 
Elizabeth, N. J., Lincoln, Neb., Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Provi- 


dence, Rochester, and Syracuse. 
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two Minneapolis associations reported increases of over 175 per cent, 
and the number applying to a Lincoln, Neb., agency had increased 
over 300 per cent. 

The frequency with which cities complained that they were getting 
more than their share of homeless wanderers furnishes additional 
striking evidence of the need of providing shelter for the un- 
employed. “As Boston seemed to furnish the point of least resistance, 
the tide of wayfaring population throughout New England flowed 
our way,” declared the secretary of the Boston Associated Charities. 
In a public address the poor commissioner of Duluth said that 
“Duluth has more than its share of floating population,” and ex- 
pressed the belief that his city had “more of that class than Chicago 
or the Twin Cities.” “It must be borne in mind,” reported its com- 
mittee on unemployment to the Civic and Commerce Association of 
Minneapolis—one of the Twin Cities—“that Minneapolis is a city to 
which men naturally come when seeking employment.” “I came 
across men who came 2,000 miles to spend the winter in Milwaukee, 
as they had been told it was a good town for that purpose,” is the 
statement of the head of the St. Vincent de Paul Society there. On 
the Pacific coast, the commissioner of public utilities at Portland, 
Ore., declared that “most of the men employed in the wood camps 
operated by that city were transients. . . . A number of men on this 
work would not have come to the city except for this opportunity.” 
Similar reports were received from Buffalo, Toledo, Chicago, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Mo., St. Louis and Seattle. Coming as they do from 
all sections of the country, such reports show that the problem of 
the homeless man is not simply acute in special localities but of 
general importance to the country at large. 

Some cities entirely evaded any solution of the problem by pass- 
ing the homeless man on as quickly as possible to other communities. 
In Plainfield, N. J., only “legitimate residents of Plainfield were 
helped. . . . Transients from outside of Plainfield were all refused 
work, except that they were allowed to earn money for their food 
before they were passed on. The police department permitted them 
to sleep in empty cells at the police station, but saw to it that they 
did not linger in the city.”° The provision of lodging in the lock-up 
for only a night or two is reported from cities in California, Ohio, 


*Commission for Relief of the Unemployed, Plainfield, N. J., Final Re- 
port, p. 5. 
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Utah and Wisconsin, and exists in many other American com- 
munities, 

There was, however, an increased realization of the short-sighted- 
ness of such a policy. In the words of an important metropolitan 
daily : 


Unemployment is a serious embarrassment which regularly visits industrial 
communities; and one which they must and can face and deal with intelli- 
gently, or else accept the insecurity and annoyance of ... petty thefts by 
men who are not desperate, nor even vicious, but who, unless helped, are in 
a fair way to become so.... To “railroad” the so-called undesirables from 
one place to another in the hope of getting quit of them is like the dubious 
cleanliness of the housewife who would clean her floors simply by sweeping 
the dust under the bed. It is neither a good citizen nor a good neighbor 
who throws his tin cans over the fence into somebody else’s backyard.* 


Especially in California, where “floating on’ had been very common, 
there was a general discontinuance of the practice. The abandon- 
ment of the system was one of the two points agreed upon by the 
mayors of central California in a conference on the relief of unem- 
ployment held in December, 1914. It was also the first item in a 
program for dealing with the destitute unemployed submitted by the 
state commission of immigration and housing. Said this body: 


It is essential that the various local authorities be first impressed with the 
fact that the practice of driving the unemployed out of one town and on to 
the next is not a solution but an aggravation. It has been the custom to 
employ these tactics in the past, and this treatment has resulted in the 
development of a spirit of rebellion and anarchy in the unemployed, leading 
them to form into roving, incorrigible “armies.” Merely passing these 
“armies” on from one town to another creates a vicious circle throughout 
the state and encourages the members in the acquisition of wandering, irre- 
sponsible habits. These restless, roving groups are breeding places for petty 
crimes, and the problem of prevention and control by the state is made more 
difficult because the offenders are transient and ever moving. Therefore each 
municipality or community, in proportion to its population and facilities for 
charity work, should bear the burden of providing for the immediate needs 
of the unemployed in the state during the coming winter.’ 


The program of the commission, which included board and lodging 
in return for public work for non-residents, was adopted by more 
than a dozen cities. The commission summarizes the results of the 


plan as follows: 


*Boston Morning Globe, December 22, 1914. 
"Report on Relief of Destitute Unemployed, p. 5. 
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The general acceptance of responsibility by the cities, and their refusal to 
“float” the destitute unemployed on and on, broke up or discouraged the 
organization oi the “unemployed armies”—which were so numerous during 
the winter 1913-14. Such “armies” bring little or no good to their own mem- 
bers and they are potential factors in collecting “unemployables,” breeding 
ill feeling, and producing disorder and actual riots. However, when the com- 
munities insist on forcing unemployed men from city to city—not toward any 
definite field of employment, but merely in a vicious circle—it is but natural 
that these roving, desperate men should organize to give some force to their 
demands for food and shelter. The adoption of a general plan and uniformity 
of action by the cities has demonstrated a fixity of purpose and a determina- 
ation which disheartened the wanton trouble-makers who would organize 
“armies” to take advantage of the old unpreparedness and helplessness of the 
cities that supplied temporary shelter, donated abundant food, but applied 
no work test, and only implored them to “move on” to the next town.* 

On the other hand the advertisement of extensive provision of 
shelter for the unemployed sometimes attracted so many men that 
the acuteness of the local unemployment situation was increased. It 
was reported from Seattle, for instance, that “practically nothing was 
done for the married man resident who was out of employment. 
Even the odd jobs that the city offered were all practically seized 
by the ‘Hotel Liberty’ men.” A similar situation in Portland, Ore., 
caused the formation of a Married Workers’ Association for mutual 
aid in obtaining work. 

Prior to the winter of 1914-1915, scarcely a dozen cities® assumed 
responsibility for their homeless unemployed by providing municipal 
lodging houses. Most of these were comparatively new. Although 
New York City established a shelter as early as 1896, her present 
commodious lodging house dates only from 1909, the Erie County 
Lodging House was opened in Buffalo in 1912 and the Denver lodg- 
ing house was opened in 1913. The cities having municipal lodging 
houses report unusually large numbers of persons seeking shelter. 
On February 15, 1915, the Boston Wayfarers’ Lodge had six times 
as many inmates as it had the year before. The Chicago Municipal 
Lodging House gave 537,650 lodgings to 22,909 different men during 
the season of 1914-1915, and only 38,607 lodgings to 8,440 different 
men in the same period two years before. Owing to the necessity of 


"Report on Relief of Destitute Unemployed, pp. 16-17. 

*Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Minneapolis, New York 
City, Providence, St. Louis and Syracuse had lodging houses maintained 
solely by public funds. 
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renting buildings for annexes in 1914-1915, the per capita cost in- 
creased from 4 to 8 cents.1° The acute need of the winter gave an 
impetus to the municipal lodging house movement in several cities. 
From Palo Alto, Calif., a newspaper reports that a municipal lodg- 
ing house was built in the city park by volunteers, laborers and pro- 
fessional man alike giving their labor.’ Some cities opened temporary 
shelters to tide over the crisis. Toledo, Ohio, opened an emergency 
municipal lodging house to displace disreputable basement quarters 
in the annex of a police station. Little Rock, Ark., opened a free 
shelter and gave men a chance to work on the streets for a week’s 
food. Butte, Mont., used the city natatorium as a lodging house. 
Slight vestiges of the “passing on” system remain in the laws limit- 
ing the number of times which a person may be sheltered at a muni- 
cipal lodging house. In 1915 that provision of the New York law 
which permitted only three nights’ shelter monthly to any individual 
at the New York City shelter was repealed and the matter was left 
to the discretion of the superintendent." 

For the first time, the federal government aided in the care of the 
unemployed by providing shelter. The decline in immigration fol- 
lowing the European war had left the buildings at Ellis Island in 
New York harbor nearly empty. For several weeks during the win- 
ter a large number of unemployed men were housed there every 
night, most of whom had stayed at the municipal lodging house as 
long as the law then allowed. The men were transported by the 
regular government ferry, and obtained “a bed, a bath, a shave 
and a chance to mend up torn clothes.” 

In place of or in addition to public lodging houses, private philan- 
thropy frequently maintained shelters for the homeless, which were 
occasionally subsidized by public funds. Cleveland had a ‘“Wayfar- 
ers’ Lodge” operated by the associated charities, the McGregor Insti- 
tute in Detroit performed the function of a public shelter, and the 
Helping Hand Institute in Kansas City, Mo., which is subsidized 
by city funds, received homeless transients. Numerous missions and 
the Salvation Army also give free lodgings to the homeless. Like 
the public shelters, such private and semi-private agencies recorded 
large increases in the numbers of applicants in 1914-1915. The 
Cleveland Associated Charities reported a 184 per cent increase 


” See “The Unemployment Crisis of 1914-1915,” p. 476. 
“New York, Laws 1915, C. 311. 
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in the number of homeless men handled in the six months between 
October 1 and April 1 in comparison with the same period two years 
before. The large numbers of homeless persons caused the opening 
of many new shelters by private agencies. In answer to a suggestion 
that the widely advertised prosperity of his automobile factory had 
drawn many unemployed to Detroit, Mr. Henry Ford maintained the 
Ford Hospital Lodgings for the homeless in that city. The Relief 
Committee of Indianapolis opened a large unused hospital building 
as a lodging house and as headquarters for the administration of 
relief. This lodging house was unusual in that it cared every night 
for about 100 men, women, and children belonging in families, as 
well as for many single men. Each family was given a separate room. 
Pittsburgh had a campaign for a new hotel for the unemployed. In 
Portland, Ore., the citizens’ committee utilized an old laundry as a 
shelter for the homeless. The Citizens’ Relief Committee of Fresno, 
Calif., reports that “Owing to the large number of men who were 
sleeping in all sorts of places and buildings around the city, it was 
seen to be very necessary that we open a shelter at once. A large 
warehouse was secured, fitted up as neatly as possible, and thrown 
open to the unemployed men. Up to March 31, I9I15, Over 4,000 
men passed through the shelter, for whom 11,000 lodgings were 
provided, not including several hundred lodgings paid for to the 
Salvation Army.” 

A picturesque feature of the provision of shelter for the unem- 
ployed was the opening of cooperative lodging houses, that is, shel- 
ters donated by citizens but maintained by the unemployed them- 
selves. In 1913-1914 such a lodging house, the original “Hotel de 
Gink,” was maintained in Seattle, and in 1914-1915 at least six 
other cities imitated this example.12 The New York “Hotel de Gink” 
under the leadership of Jeff Davis, the “king of the hoboes,” was 
especially well-known on account of the extensive newspaper pub- 
licity it received. The mayor’s committee on unemployment secured 
from the city the use of an abandoned button factory, within a stone’s 
throw of The Tombs. The building was in poor repair and filled with 
waste and filth, but the “hoboes” cleaned and whitewashed it and 
made it habitable. The men made their own rules for order and had 
their own police or “jungle bulls” to enforce them. A Fifth Avenue 


2 These were Boston, Denver, Detroit, New York, Ogden, Utah, and Port- 
land, Ore. 
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church supplied blankets, a restaurant which was closing gave them 
china and a gas range, and a towel supply company donated worn- 
out towels. Unemployed tailors, shoemakers, barbers, and a drug 
clerk among their number gave their services, and those who could 
get work at snow shovelling or odd jobs about the city turned in 
half their earnings. Other inmates did the house work. The pub- 
licity given the venture had an unfortunate effect on the heads of 
the “hotel,” so that the experiment was hardly considered a success. 
But in other cities where cooperative lodging houses were carried 
on more quietly, they seem not to have worked badly. For instance, 
in Detroit a church social service league secured the use of an aband- 
oned church and “turned the active management of the place over 
to a group of workingmen.” Expenses were raised by dues of 5 
cents weekly paid by the inmates, and by what the men solicited. 
“The accommodations were a chanice to sleep in the pews on cush- 
ions, to have a supper and breakfast, to wash and to be helped 
in finding work. . . . It was run quietly and democratically in spite 
of the fact that the police commissioner ‘refused to recognize it, or 
even to supervise it.’”1* The place was commonly known as the 
“T. W. W. flop.”*4 

The suggestions received on the proper care of homeless men 
emphasize two points, that such provision should be made, but 
that it should always include a work test. The chairman of the 
relief committee in Providence, R. I., summarizes both points in 
giving as the measures to be avoided in the care of the unemployed 
“Sending applicants for aid from one city to another and of course 
giving aid without some service.” From the Associated Charities of 
Charlotte, N. C., comes the advice “Abolish the old-fashioned pass- 
ing-on system.” The majority report of the Mayor’s Commission on 
Unemployment of Spokane, Wash., says “A free lodging house as 
carried on by the city last winter is fundamentally wrong in principle. 
For the public to support any one in idleness is an injury to the one 
aided and to the industrious worker.” Similar opinions were re- 


4 Walter E. Kruesi, Report upon Unemployment in the Winter of 1914- 
1915 im Detroit, dD. 9. , 

“A description of the Portland, Ore., cooperative lodging house managed 
by the Unemployed Union illustrates the point of view of many occupants of 
these shelters: “Frequent meetings were held at which various speakers ad- 
dressed the men. It is a peculiar fact that no preachers were given permission 
to speak, as the men regarded both preachers and lawyers as parasites.” 
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ceived from Boston, Cincinnati, Fresno, Calif., Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Omaha, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., Rochester and St. Paul. 
Occasionally those in charge of a shelter for the homeless realize 
that there is an opportunity for constructive work over and above the 
deterrence of vagrancy by a work test. In addition to “as far as 
possible caring for a man’s pressing need” the superintendent of the 
Christian Industrial Home in Chicago believes in “finding temporary 
employment and as quickly as possible passing him on to permanent 
work.” New York City does not simply enforce a work test but has 
been prominent among municipal lodging houses in this type of 
work. In March 1914 a large scale investigation of the inmates of 
the lodging house disclosed the need for individualized treatment. 
During the winter of 1914-1915 private funds made possible the em- 
ployment of two social investigators who found men employment, 
returned to their homes those who had no claim on the services of 
the lodging house, and secured appropriate treatment for the unem- 
ployable.® In October 1915 the continuance of this important work 
depended on obtaining an appropriation from the board of estimate. 
Similar work has been carried on by the Chicago Municipal Lodg- 
ing house. The extension of similar constructive treatment along 
with the provision of shelter for the homeless would transform free 
lodging houses from mere agencies for temporary relief to factors 
in the permanent reduction of unemployment. 


FAMILY RELIEF 


The bulk of the relief afforded during the winter to families in 
their homes was probably furnished by permanent private charitable 
societies and by those city poor departments which give “outdoor 
relief.’ Emergency organizations on the whole tended to give relief 
by means of employment. In fifty-five permanent charitable organi- 
zations in forty different cities, the number of families (not persons ) 
under care was 128,545 in the six months ending April 1, 1915; an 
increase of 90.6 per cent over the number in the same period two 
years earlier. 

Occasionally special funds were raised to help the charities meet 
the unusual need. In Baltimore a $50,000 “Community Relief Fund” 
was raised by a newspaper and by “Self-Denial Day” and divided 
between the Catholic, the Hebrew and the Federated Charities. 


® See “The Men We Lodge,” pp. 620-621. 
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- Buffalo had a “Donation Day” and made a similar division of the 
funds secured. In Milwaukee city officials and commercial organiza- 
tions joined in a special newspaper appeal in behalf of the associated 
charities and the Worcester, Mass., Chamber of Commerce secured 
contributions from its members for existing charitable societies. The 
secretary of the Baltimore Federated Charities believes that the re- 
sults of the large relief fund raised in that city “would seem to be 
favorable.” He states, however, that the charitable societies were 
designated as the agencies to which applications for public work 
should be made, and that this designation, coming just at the time 
the relief fund became available for distribution, caused a sudden 
inrush which “obscured all possible effects of the community relief 
fund and left us unable to judge intelligently as to its effects other 
than as meeting the needs of immediate relief.” On the other hand, 
the value of such funds for relief without work is considered doubt- 
ful by many social workers, who fear that the attendant publicity 
stimulates applications from persons not in real need. Thus a 
southern city, where no fund was raised but where a committee of 
citizens issued a special appeal for contributions to cover the deficit 
of the associated charities, considers that the experience of Balti- 
more and Buffalo shows “large relief funds” to be one of the policies 
to be avoided in dealing with unemployment. Syracuse, N. Y., 
warns against “the raising of large sums to be distributed as special 
relief.” In certain other large cities, such as Boston and Pittsburgh, 
where no special fund was raised, it is reported that the unusual 
bulk of relief work was satisfactorily handled by the existing 
agencies.1* 

Some disposition was evident among the private charitable socie~ 
ties to differentiate the treatment of “straight unemployment cases” 
from ordinary applications for aid. This was particularly evident 
when special relief funds were raised. In Worcester the names of 
those helped by the chamber of commerce fund were not entered on 
the records of the charitable societies. The Buffalo Charity Organi- 
zation Society states in its report on “Donation Day”: “The relief 
was limited to families of unemployed workers. ... Many were 
skilled workers, unemployed without their own fault, who had 
never before been to us and were not likely to return. For this 


See also footnote, p. 575, for unfavorable results from a relief fund in 
contrast with the successful operation of public work, 
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reason Donation Day relief was considered to be like disaster relief. 
Many of the usual safeguards were omitted, and the investigation 
was slight. One visit was made, for verification only, to prevent 
imposture, and as a rule the relief was given in cash instead of 
orders, to prevent humiliation. . . . Rent was often paid at a rate 
considerably above what would be justifiable for ordinary relief 
families.’ The Newark Bureau of Associated Charities regularly 
follows a similar policy with the unemployed. “It has been the 
policy of this society in dealing with these men [the unemployed] 
during such periods, to treat them as a separate problem and to 
bring them in as little contact as possible with the machinery of the 


society. Two years ago, a committee of the unemployed men them-_ 


selves (at our suggestion) did the work of investigation. This in- 
vestigation was to discover whether the person was actually without 
resources and must have the relief or suffer, or whether he had 
resources: other members of the family at work, money laid up, 
etc.” 

Public departments of charities, like private organizations, were 
obliged to increase their relief to families and sought large additional 
appropriations. In Detroit the board of poor commissioners received 
‘an additional appropriation from the common council which more 
than doubled its usual disbursements for outdoor relief.’ The 
Worcester, Mass., overseers of the poor expended $25,653 in relief 
to families between October 1, 1914 and April I, 1915. For the 
whole year of 1912, their total expenditure for this purpose was 
only $20,572. Only very rarely did the public authorities take any 
special steps to provide material relief for families. Charlotte, 
N. C., appropriated $500 for family relief, most of which was spent 
for fuel. In Lawrence, Mass., a special appropriation by the city 
council was used for food for destitute unemployed families. Re- 
ports from both communities state that it would have been better to 
have used the money in providing work. In one mid-western city in 
October the mayor on his personal initiative appointed a small staff 
of alms givers whom he called the “Bureau of Public Welfare.” A 
city poor department existed but these workers cooperated neither 
with that nor with the private charities. Their appropriation was 
too small to allow them to give adequate care and they simply added 
confusion to an already complex situation. 


Walter E. Kruesi, Report upon Unemployment in the Winter of 1914- 
1915 in Detroit, p. 6, 
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It has previously been mentioned that emergency organizations or. 
the whole gave relief in the form of employment. The Toledo Citi- 
zens’ Committee was most exceptional in devoting all its efforts 
to the provision of food, fuel and clothing. However, a number of 
relief committees gave material relief in addition to their provision of 
public work or relief employment and their efforts to find jobs. 
The Alameda, Calif., Relief Committee spent $334.91 in this way. 
The Orange, N. J., Emergency Committee of Fifty spent $913 out 
of $2,885 for “direct relief” and hired an investigator to work under 
the bureau of associated charities in disbursing it. The unusual dis- 
tress of the winter caused activity among churches and settlements 
which did not ordinarily give material relief to families. Green- 
wich House, on the lower west side of New York, reports an expen- 
diture of $845 in aid of eighty-one families during the four winter 
months, and no such expenditure in previous years. The Henry 
Booth Settlement in Chicago spent over $400 for similar purposes. 
The churches of Frederick, Md., formed a “Big Brother Association” 
which gave money and food without return to a few families, but 
provided relief employment for all those able to work. 

Trade unions supplied much help to their members. City central 
labor unions in several cities formed emergency relief committees, 
and locals cared for members in need. In New York City, especial- 
ly, some 200 Jewish trade unions and protective and benefit associa- 
tions opened headquarters on the lower east side and gave out 
groceries to the families of their unemployed members. A relief 
committee of the Boston Central Labor Union gave assistance to 
non-union men as well as to members. 

The New York Mayor’s Committee spent almost all of its relief 
funds for workshops. But as a means of direct material help to fam- 
ilies, in cooperation with the interchurch unemployment committee, it 
tried to start a widespread “Good Neighbor” movement through 
churches, fraternal societies and neighborhood . associations. The 
plan was to secure “a considerable number of men and women” who 
would each become personally responsible for satisfying all the 
wants of some needy family or individual through direct help or 
through reference to the proper agencies, whether these needs were 
“food, clothing, a doctor’s service, medicine, a job or other kinds of 
relief, or merely friendship.” However the plan was taken up by 
comparatively few persons and cannot be said to have been generally 


effective, 
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The New York City police formed a committee on distress and 
unemployment with the double purpose of supplying immediate aid 
to worthy families in need and of referring them for further care to 
existing relief agencies, following up each case until it was properly 
provided for. For immediate needs each precinct received books of 
ro-cent tickets and made arrangements to have them redeemable at 
grocery, meat and fuel stores in the neighborhood. The committee 
reports aid given to 791 families at a cost of $875. To insure ref- 
erence of cases to other agencies, an exhaustive list of such organi- 
zations in the neighborhood was posted in each station house. 

In Philadelphia the city council appropriated $50,000 for emer- 
gency relief. The organized charities, disapproving of the principle 
of public out-door relief and of subsidies to private organizations, 
and also urging that the money be expended for public work, 
declined to handle the fund. It was then turned over to the 
“Emergency Aid Committee,” which was originally organized to give 
aid to European war sufferers but which soon formed a large division 
for “home relief.” The committee at first intended to work through 
existing societies but for a time discontinued its agreement with 
them. All this caused a sharp difference of opinion among social 
workers. It was said that 600 out of the first 700 applicants for 
emergency aid were under the care of existing charities. The 
emergency aid committee, which received altogether $100,000 from 
the city, spent the bulk of it in supplying work, but also gave food, 
fuel and rent, hospital care and legal aid when necessary. A member 
states that they handled over 10,000 cases, employed trained social 
workers and took care to give adequate relief and to aid the families 
until they were on their feet again. 

The family relief work of the Detroit Board of Commerce was 
more extensive and better developed than that of almost any 
emergency organization. The main emphasis of the board’s bureau 
on unemployment was put on obtaining work and on inducing em- 
ployers not to reduce their forces. But there was also consciously 
adopted the policy that “no family whose bread winner is out of 
employment need suffer physical want because of any insufficiency 
of the resources of the board.”** Accordingly over a thousand 

“W. Arthur Warner, “Emergency Relief in Philadelphia,” National Munici- 
pal Review, April 1915, p. 276. 

* Byres H. Gitchell, The Coordination of Social Agencies for Assisting the 
Unemployed, p. 3. ' 
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families were assisted through the first “scientific coordination” of 
all relief agencies in the city of Detroit, made possible through their 
own “prompt and ungrudging cooperation.” A large staff, including 
two workers from the associated charities and the secretary of the 
united Jewish charities, interviewed all applicants. Among the volun- 
teer assistants were a number of unemployed men, most of whom 
acted as interpreters for the foreigners who applied. Other social 
agencies and public officials agreed to supply appropriate care as 
needed. A fuel company gave credit for coal whenever requested to 
by the board. Under direction of “the best worker’ from the asso- 
ciated charities, five “membership men” from the board of commerce 
in automobiles carrying supplies of provisions for immediate use 
visited the homes of those whose interviews showed physical want. 
When the visit disclosed legitimate and pressing need, a member of 
the board was enlisted as a big brother to the family, whose duty 
was to “take full responsibility for its relief needs until he could 
procure work for the breadwinner.”*° Over 600 families were cared 
for in this way, but the best results of the big brother movement 
were held to be the knowledge gained by employers of the needs 
of the unemployed. 

But the very agencies which gave material relief to families on 
account of unemployment frequently hold the opinion that this is 
not really the appropriate treatment. “There is a decided tendency,” 
the Alameda, Calif., Relief Committee says, “to confuse the problem 
of unemployment with professional charity. As there is a marked 
difference between these two conditions, this should be particularly 
avoided.” “Meeting unemployment by charitable relief mainly is 
extremely unsatisfactory” states the Buffalo Charity Organization 
Society. The Newark, N. J., Bureau of Associated Charities believes 
that “It is a crime to let private or public relief be the stop-gap for 
the suffering caused by abnormal periods of unemployment.” The 
danger of giving “promiscuous” and “indiscriminate” relief without 
proper investigation and without consulting the lists of existing 
charitable societies is likewise repeatedly mentioned. Instead there 
is advocated the policy of providing “real work” of some sort or of 
giving relief to those able to work only in return for labor. For 
instance, an official of the Jewish Charities of Dayton, Ohio, warns 


” Walter E. Kruesi, Report upon Unemployment in the Winter of I914- 
1915 im Detrott, p. 13. 
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against “outlaying large sums for the care of the unemployed without 
allowing or providing a means for the head of or other individuals 
of the family to earn a livelihood after emergency relief has been 
applied.” The United Jewish Charities of Chicago gives “relief 
without work” as the chief policy to be avoided in a crisis of unem- 
ployment. It is evident that the very organizations which found it 
necessary to give material relief to the families of unemployed wage- 
earners during the winter of 1914-1915 would agree with the public 
official in Toledo, who says: 

If a man is without a job and has no money .. . the thing that will help 
that man is a job. If you cannot get him a job try to keep him in a fit condi- 
tion so when he gets a job he will be able to work. 

They look on material relief for the unemployed as a last resort, 
for which, just as far as possible, should be substituted employment. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The conviction that the best remedy for joblessness is a job found 
concrete expression last winter in the establishment, in nearly every 
city covered by this survey, of emergency relief employment.”* 
Undertakings for this purpose were initiated variously under public, 
private, or joint public and private auspices, and their widespread 
character can be judged from the circumstance that out of thirty-five 
emergency relief organizations reporting on their activities only six 
failed to provide some kind of remunerative labor for their 
applicants. 


Wood Yards and Rock Piles 


As usual in several cities, wood yards and rock piles were run 
throughout the winter. Most relief wood yards are operated by 
private charitable societies and, like that of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York City, are open the year round. Similar 
yards were used last winter in Orange, N. J., Meriden, Conn., 
Knoxville, Birmingham, Cincinnati, Dayton and St. Paul, among 
other cities. Not having any wood yards of their own, the local 
charities of Atlanta and of Walla Walla, Wash., made arrangements 
with private fuel companies for the employment of certain of their 
applicants, while elsewhere yards attached to missions were similarly 


* As here used, this term does not include what is ordinarily known as 
“public work,” which is discussed later (see p. 564). 
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used. Ina few cases wood yards were operated by the municipalities 
themselves. Thus men cut wood for the city in Brooklyn, in Oak- 
land, Calif., and in Portland, Ore. At the Providence, R. I., Muni- 
cipal Lodging House a man was required to saw or split wood for 
three hours for his lodging and a breakfast of bread, coffee and 
beans. In Denver the same work entitled him to a lodging and two 
meals. Minneapolis also opened a wood yard in connection with 
its lodging house. 

As was to be expected, the number of wood yard toilers rose 
sharply with the winter’s industrial slow-down. The Cincinnati As- 
sociated Charities reports that the use of its yards “more than 
doubled” over two winters ago, the Lincoln, Neb., Charity Organi- 
zation Society reports a growth of “over four-fold,” while the 
Providence Municipal Lodging House says, “There was five times as 
much work done in our wood yard.” 

Both Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., operated municipal rock 
piles, the broken stone being used by the city in road construc- 
tion. The rock pile in St. Louis was run in connection with the 
municipal lodging house. 

The remuneration given for work in these wood yards and rock 
piles ranged from 8 cents an hour to about 20 cents. In some of 
them not over 40 cents could be earned in a day and on others, as in 
the rock pile at Kansas City, the limit was about $1. In most of them 
the workers were paid much less than they could earn in the open 
larbor market. William T. Brewster, commissioner of public affairs 
of Portland, Ore., where a wood yard was opened last winter, has 
this to say about the low wage paid for such employment: “It 
appears to me an unwholesome situation when men are encouraged 
to live through several months of the year, earning 25 cents to 50 
cents per day for their support. Any human being who allows him- 
self to exist under such circumstances is to be pitied, and the com- 
munity that encourages such a condition should awake to realization 
of the amount of human ability that is being wasted.” 

One reason for the shamefully low wages paid for this sort of 
labor is that it is largely carried on not for the sake of the product 
but merely as a “work test,” supposedly registering an individual’s 
willingness to do something for a livelihood. But that a man will 
not toil on a stone or wood pile or at some task equally uninviting and 
unremunerative is not fair proof that he does not wish to work, More- 
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over, the activities involved in stone breaking and wood cutting are 
not diverse enough to present an equal test of every man’s willing- 
ness. We have gone too long on the theory that the clerk, the 
typist, the machinist, the tailor, the miner, the painter and the 
musician can all be either fairly or adequately judged by assignment 
to the same job in a wood yard. W. S. Goodrich, superintendent of 
the Oakland, Calif., Public Wood Yard, is of the opinion that the 
only adequate work test is one which offers “work suitable to a man’s 
ability at a living wage.” Measured by this standard, stone piles 
and wood yards fall far short of being reliable tests or adequate 
measures against unemployment. 

Another bad feature about rock piles and wood yards is that they 
frequently offer only the most obviously “made work.” A western 
relief society, for instance, reports: 

Two hundred sixty-one applicants were given work on the wood piles 

of the various fuel companies of the city, the society paying one-half the 
expense of sawing, that the work might be done by hand instead of by machine, 
and that jobs in this way might be created. 
Such activity seems to follow the advice of a Texas mission head 
who wrote, “Provide some sort of employment whether it pays or 
not,” but it falls squarely within the condemnation of the Indian- 
apolis Citizens’ Relief Committee, which strongly advises, “Attempt 
no work which is not useful or cannot be done economically.” It is 
the latter of these two opinions, moreover, which last winter found 
the wider acceptance. From experienced social workers in several 
cities came the warning to avoid “unproductive labor” and “useless 
‘made work.’” If wood can be chopped and stone can be crushed 
cheaper by machine than by hand, it would seem of dubious merit 
to adhere to the less efficient method merely to provide a few jobs at 
starvation pay. 


Emergency Workshops 
Emergency workshops sprang up in a score or more cities during 
the winter.22. In the number of shops and of persons assisted 
through them, it is not surprising to find New York City standing 
first with twenty-two establishments and about 13,500 different indi- 


™ Among the most important of these workshops were those in New York, 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, Rochester, Boston, Providence, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, De- 
troit, Dayton, Chicago, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Kansas City, Mo., and Port- 
land, Ore. 
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viduals helped. Pittsburgh gave work through this source to 1,400 
unemployed and Boston to over 600. In Milwaukee sixty and in 
Portland, Ore., thirty persons were thus assisted. At the municipal 
sewing room conducted by the Kansas City Women’s Relief Com- 
mission, “no one in need of employment was turned away,” and 
work was given to 280 different people. These shops usually furn- 
ished work exclusively to needy women, but in a few instances, as 
in Baltimore, Boston and New York City, men were also employed. 
It was too often the case that work was provided for mothers of 
families who were not ordinarily wage-earners, instead of for their 
unemployed husbands. It then became necessary in some places to 
open nurseries for the young children. 

The shops were operated by public, by quasi-public, and by 
private philanthropic organizations, including churches, settlements 
and emergency relief committees, and remained open for periods 
ranging from two weeks in Portland, Ore., to four months in New 
York City. In the few permanent workshops operated by charitable 
societies, the numbers helped were much larger during the winter 
of 1914-1915 than two years before. The Detroit United Jewish 
Charities, which has a permanent workroom for unskilled women, 
reports a 50 per cent increase in its use over the winter of 1912-1913, 
and the Cincinnati Associated Charities states that the use of its sew- 
ing room more than doubled. 

The activities of the shops varied. Some communities utilized 
them in mending old garments in connection with their “Bundle 
Days,” and in making new ones, others gave their attention to laun- 
dering, furniture repairing, cobbling, rug and basket weaving, knit- 
ting and toy-making. In the East, a large proportion of the labor 
was utilized by war relief committees and by the American Red 
Cross in making surgical dressings and garments for the relief of 
war sufferers abroad and for distribution to local hospitals. 

Hours as a rule were fewer than in ordinary industry—six in the 
sewing room for destitute women in Portland, Ore., and from 9 
a. m. to 2 p. m. in the Baltimore Community Workshop. In the three 
special sewing rooms operated for the mayor’s committee by the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, the “hours of work were made short 
so that the mothers might attend to their domestic duties,’’?* and in 
the New York shops the hours were from 10 to 3, “so that oppor- 
tunity is left, both before and after . . . hours, for searching for 


- ™Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, Thirty-stxth Annual Report, p. 21. 
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regular employment.”** In some instances it was reported that such 
employment had been secured. 

The output of some of these workshops ran into imposing totals. 
In the three Brooklyn shops for women 24,696 garments were made 
and “shipped to the Belgian sufferers.” In Kansas City the women 
produced 4,358 articles, including aprons, dresses, night clothes, rag 
rugs and children’s rompers. The costs of operation were not stated 
in comparable terms, but a few representative figures are: Kansas 
City, “total wages paid, $787.41 ; Detroit, “$1,000 spent” ; Milwaukee, 
“$1,500 in two months” ; Public Service League of Rhode Island, “net 
cost $2,685.95”; Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, in the men’s shops 
“wages to the amount of $4,102.20 were paid,” while “the women 
earned $13,293.56.” 

These figures as to total cost or total wages do not mean, however, 
that the rate of pay in the emergency shops was high. On the con- 
trary, in many of them all employees except the supervisors were 
underpaid. Providence women were given from $2 to $5 a week. 
Baltimoreans received the latter figure. In New York City the rate 
was originally 75 cents a day or I5 cents an hour, but was subse- 
quently cut to 60 cents a day or 12 cents an hour, with lunch in both 
cases. In the Brooklyn shops the women received 90 cents, whereas 
the men were given only 50 cents a day, and lunch. There were, 
however, a few exceptions to these prevailing low rates. In Detroit 
the associated charities paid their 133 sewing room women $1.50 a 
day and lunch for eight hours’ work. The Buffalo War Relief Com- 
mittee, also, believing it was actuated by sound business principles, 
insisted from the beginning on paying $1.50 and $1.60 for a similar 
period. The difficulties of holding to a policy of living wages in 
emergency relief work, and the benefits to be derived therefrom, are 
both vividly described by the chairman of this committee, who writes : 

When confronted with the statement, “in New York City they are only pay- 
ing 75 cents a day,” we answered at first that we would not stand for a 75 
cent wage. That always brought forth, “But you can reach twice as many 
people.” To this we answered, “we prefer to pay a woman $4.50 for three 
days’ work, leaving her free the other three days to look after her family or 
to find other work . . . than to work her the full six days at the same wage.” 
We explained further that we could not afford cheap labor, even if we 
approved of it, because so large a percentage of our expenses went into 


* New York Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment, First Formal Report, 
Pp. 9. 
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material . . . and cheap labor used it up so rapidly that the result would be 
less money for labor. The opposition died out early in the winter. 

The judgment of this executive would seem to be borne out by that 
of the secretary of the St. Paul United Charities who writes: “Avoid 
emergency work with starvation wages.” 

An interesting insight into the character of the women helped 
in the workshops is given by the Portland, Ore., report that they were 
“industrious, earnest, extremely grateful for a chance to help them- 
selves’”—an estimate which finds confirmation in the letters written 
to the New York Mayor’s Committee by many of the girls whom it 
assisted, 

In addition to the low wages often paid, a number of other features 
of some emergency workshops were condemned by careful observers. 
One was “cash advancements” on wages, mentioned by a Connecticut 
relief association which ran a wood yard. Another was poor selec- 
tion of applicants. The secretary of the Santa Maria Italian 
Educational and Industrial Home in Cincinnati, for example, be- 
lieves that “placing without a test or known qualifications” is a mis- 
take. His opinion is corroborated by the Rochester Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, which believes that it erred in “employ- 
ing every one who came along on their own statements, and giving 
our attention to numbers rather than quality.” Probably the care 
exercised in directing the work is as important as care in selecting 
workpeople, for the superintendent of a southern charity advises 
those in charge to avoid “poor supervision of temporary and emer- 
gency work.” , Important for the psychological protection of the 
worker are the injunctions against “the attitude of patronizing 
benevolence,” “compelling applicants for employment to go to a 
relief agency,” and “destroying the self-respect and discounting the 
independence of those given work,” which come from southern and 
mid-western industrial centers. Finally, a large New York society, 
which last winter cooperated splendidly with the public works depart- 
ment in providing employment for qualified applicants, thinks it un- 
wise to attract “undue publicity” to any emergency work which may 
be initiated. 

“Odd Job” Campaigns 

A third method of creating work for the workless was by carrying 
on “Odd Job” campaigns. “Give a man a day’s work” was the slogan 
in some cities; elsewhere, “Make the city beautiful.” “Clean-up” 
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crusades were held in St. Louis and San Francisco. New Orleans 
found profitable employment for many in a community campaign to 
make the city rat proof. In Tulsa, Okla., the unemployed were 
offered 10 cents a gallon for bag-worms picked from the trees in the 
city parks and streets. In some places churches and other public 
buildings were repaired. One Virginian advertised that he would 
pay an unemployed man $1 a day to be his constant companion and 


keep him from smoking. A Youngstown relief society made “liberal . 


use of the newspapers, appealing for a day’s work for a man from 
every family, or its equivalent in cash,” and reports its efforts 
reasonably successful. The Providence Mayor’s Committee also ap- 
pealed through the newspapers to householders to have done at 
once painting, papering, cleaning and repairing which would other- 
wise have waited till spring: “This resulted in giving hundreds of 
breadwinners, both males and females, temporary jobs.” In Minne- 
apolis and Cleveland, on the other hand, it was felt that general 
appeals through the press were unfruitful, and a city-wide search 
for suitable work was undertaken. The Newark, N. J., Bureau of 
Associated Charities conceived the happy idea of hiring “three of 
the most capable and promising of the unemployed to canvass the 
city for jobs for their fellow unemployed.” The New York police in- 
duced groups of householders and storekeepers to give Io or 15 cents 
weekly which paid a man $10 or $12 for cleaning sidewalks and 
areaways. In one inspection district 128 men were placed, all of 
whom were residents of the city, were in real need, and had families 
to support. The Chicago United Charities extended widely its “gen- 
eral plan of furnishing men for cleaning, painting, repairing at 
private hospitals and institutions, our organization paying the bills.” 
The pay was from 15 to 20 cents an hour, according to the work. 
Among employers, also, the odd job campaign made itself felt. 
For example, the Staten Island, N. Y., Welfare Committee employed 
jobless men in “cleaning up empty lots which had been used as 
dumps for many years” and in picking coke out of the refuse ash pile 


of a soap plant, the coke being then distributed among needy families. 


An enterprising hardware merchant in a New England town offered 
a picnic dinner and 75 cents a day to the first fifteen jobless married 
men applying for work in going over his stock, repairing and refinish- 
ing. The investment paid both in the labor received and in the free 
advertising accompanying the project. It appealed, he said, “to men 
not used to loafing.” Elsewhere a few found employment as “sand- 
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wich men” and at ice cutting. These are but samples of the more 
or less important measures taken here and there to create work for 
the unemployed. 

A somewhat different method of helping the unemployed to tide 
over a period of depression was pushed to a successful conclusion, 
it is reported, later in the year in Jamaica Plain, Mass., under the 
leadership of a settlement worker. This was the cultivation of vacant 
lots, which otherwise would have produced nothing but “unearned 
increment.” Under the care of eleven jobless workers they produced 
for each more than $30 clear income after paying for the seeds. An 
extension of the plan is looked forward to next summer. Move- 
ments to reduce unemployment by enabling those thrown out of 
work to secure small farms are reported from California and else- 
where, but have not yet been actually tried. 

On the whole, and in spite of many examples to the contrary, pub- 
lic opinion with regard to joblessness and its relief seemed last winter 
to crystalize about two ideas, each of which was tersely expressed by 
a special commission on unemployment. One is: “In this particular 
winter, the cause of the trouble was not the lack of desire to work, 
but lack of opportunity.” The second is: “It is better to spend two 
dollars in providing work than one dollar in charity.” 


Loans 


In at least twelve cities a few of the unemployed were helped by 
means of small loans without interest.2° Special funds were raised 
for this purpose by chambers of commerce in five cities and by a 
newspaper, an associated charities and a church. In Detroit a manu- 
facturing firm announced that it would lend money to any of the 
employees it had laid off who were in need. A Toledo firm made 
arrangements by which its idle employees could get credit at reduced 
prices, and lower rents. The Cleveland Unemployment Commission 
is reported by a newspaper to have made arrangements with a remed- 
ial loan company to lend small sums to the “reputable unemployed.” 

All loans seem to have been made without interest. In Nashville 
recipients gave a ninety-day note, renewable, if necessary at the end 
of that period, but some other organizations did not require the 
signing of a formal note. Everywhere the only security was the 
~25The list includes Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, Conn., Holyoke, Mass., 
Meriden, Conn., Nashville, New York City, Orange, N. J, Springfield, Mass., 
Springfield, Mo., Toledo, Ohio, and Worcester, Mass. 
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character and responsibility of the debtor. Accordingly loans were 
usually limited to resident heads of families who satisfied a rather 
rigid examination as to character and capability. The type aided by 
loans was the man to whom unemployment is an unusual misfortune, 
to which he is exposed only in periods of extreme depression. 

No general policy appears to have been followed in regard to the 
size of the loans and no maximum set, though naturally they were 
kept as small as possible. The average loan made by the New York 
Free Synagogue was only $30, but the same person was sometimes 
helped two or three times. At Springfield, Mass., single loans of 
as much as $200 are recorded. The special funds were frequently 
very small and even the larger sums did not prove sufficient for 
many applicants. Thus the Holyoke, Mass., Chamber of Commerce 
raised $400 and the Meriden, Conn., Chamber of Commerce $496.63. 
The largest fund, $5,800 given by the Free Synagogue of New York 
City, afforded loans to 106 persons. Nashville, Tenn., seems to have 
reached much the largest number, supplying food and fuel to 486 
families for from one to six weeks through a loan fund of about 
$5,000. 

It was occasionally urged that emergency relief should usually 
take the form of loans. ‘There is only one thing to do in the 
emergency,” said Ralph M. Easley of the National Civic Federation 
in a letter to the New York Times published March 16, 1915, “. . . 
and that is to dig down deep into our respective pockets and con- 
tribute our dollars.” Mr. Easley believed that unions, churches and 
charitable societies could then “distribute the funds by loaning the 
money, rather than doling it out in charity, this retaining the self- 
respect of the unemployed who are helped.” But the winter’s ex- 
perience shows that the difficulties of raising money for loan funds, 
and the limited class of workers to whom they are helpful, restrict 
the usefulness of this means of relief. The New York Mayor’s 
Committee, for instance, reports that it was unable to raise money 
even to start a loan fund. Contributors “preferred to give funds for 
direct employment.”® Money for loans appears to have been most 
easily raised by commercial organizations. Then, too, money can 
be lent advantageously only to those from whom early re- 
payment may be expected. It has been pointed out that loans were 
made among that group described by the Worcester Chamber of 

* First Formal Report, p. 8. 
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Commerce as those “whose earnings are ordinarily more than sufh- 
cient for their needs but who have been brought by the year of 
depression to the end of their savings and credit.” It was believed 
that persons of this type could be tided over the crisis by a loan and 
be saved the humiliation of resorting to charity. 

Among the limited group aided this expectation was generally 
fulfilled. The Free Synagogue of New York City, which made 
loans between January 13 and April 1, stated that by the middle of 
April, out of 106 applicants, sixteen were working on part time and 
“fifty-two working steadily and again independent and out of 
need.”2? In August, the general secretary of the Organized Charities 
Association of Meriden, Conn., reported of the chamber of commerce 
loan fund “The work done was remarkable. Many of the men who 
secured loans have since secured permanent positions and are now 
paying back the loans on installments.” The Union Relief Associa- 
tion of Springfield, Mass., which had distributed that city’s loan 
fund of $2,576.05 to thirty-five persons, reported on September 1, 
after an examination of its books, that the beneficiaries of the fund 
were realizing their responsibilities to it. About half of the borrow- 
ers had paid back about a fifth of the money loaned. On the basis of 
their winter’s experience the New York Free Synagogue and the 
Worcester Chamber of Commerce urge the establishment of similar 
permanent funds. Yet even such bodies recognize that there is only a 
limited field of usefulness for loan funds in connection with unem- 
ployment, that they are at best “nothing more than a relief measure” 
adapted only to those to whom unemployment is clearly only a tem- 
porary and unusual disaster, and that, as the president of a remedial 
loan society in Cleveland says, “To the man out of work with no 
prospect of work within a reasonable length of time aloan ... only 
adds one more burden.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


_ The many attempts to care for the physical needs of the unem- 
ployed and to provide work for them do not exhaust the list of relief 
measures. Attempts were made to provide for their recreation and 
entertainment. Churches in Memphis, Tenn., for example, opened 
parlors as reading rooms and day shelters for them. The Labor 
Temple in New York City gave them “vocational and inspirational 


"The Survey, August 28, 1915, p. 483. 
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addresses,” and the proprietor of a moving picture show in Spring- 
field, Mass., offered them free admittance to performances. A 
report from Bellingham, Wash., says that tons of Christmas gifts 
were distributed among the unemployed by the Good Fellows 
Society of that city. The possible real need for such measures is 
suggested by the secretary of the Unemployed League of Detroit, 
who says: “From personal experience as an unemployed man, 
first and primarily keep the minds of the unemployed preoccupied 
with committee work and other details, thus keeping them from 
becoming resentful, melancholy and desperate.” 

But perhaps more pressing needs were in the minds of the Duluth 
officials who, it is reported, agreed not to press the unemployed for 
overdue water and gas bills. The New York Mayor’s Committee 
on Unemployment issued a directory of “emergency workshops, 
philanthropic employment agencies, relief associations, loan asso- 
ciations” for the use of unemployed citizens seeking aid and those 
who wished to help them. Measures such as these, though in them- 
selves of comparatively slight importance, are perhaps significant 
as suggesting both the seriousness of the unemployment situation 
and the multiplicity of relief measures which it called forth. 


The severity of the unemployment crisis of 1914-1915 is reflected 
in the numerous measures taken to relieve the physical needs of the 
unemployed. Bread lines, soup kitchens and the like were started in 
many places. Few persons, however, recommend such measures for 
indiscriminate feeding as a means of emergency relief except as a 
last resort to prevent actual suffering in a community unprepared 
with more constructive methods to meet an unusual amount of un- 
employment. The movement for community “Bundle Days” caused 
an emphasis in several cities on the provision of clothing. Through 
this movement huge quantities of old clothing were collected and 
distributed and a few unemployed persons were given work in sorting 
and repairing contributions. But it was unfortunate that in several 
instances public interest in the unemployed spent itself entirely on 
the ‘Bundle Day,” the community believing its obligations to the 
unemployed sufficiently discharged by what was at best a compara- 
tively unimportant palliative. The depression made the problem of 
shelter for the homeless particularly acute. A progressive tendency 
of the winter was the abandonment by a number of communities 
of the “passing on” system which drives homeless men from city to 
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city. A few cities, however, went to the opposite extreme and made 
more adequate provision for non-residents than for resident family 
men. Several cities for the first time provided shelter at public 
expense. Temporary shelters were also frequently opened under 
private auspices. The best known of these were the so-called 
“Hotels de Gink” managed and largely supported by the inmates 
themselves. Under strong leadership they seem to have been success- 
ful. Existing municipal lodging houses and privately managed shel- 
ters report large increases in the numbers cared for. Those dealing 
with the homeless emphasize the need of providing a lodging only 
with a work test. The possibility of making such shelters instru- 
ments for constructive work in the reduction of unemployment was 
illustrated by the work of trained social examiners at the New York 
Municipal Lodging House, who separated unemployable and unem- 
ployed, endeavoring to secure appropriate treatment for the former 
and jobs for the latter. Small loans without interest sometimes 
tided over the crisis for those of the unemployed whose character 
and capability made it possible to advance them money with the 
assurance of early repayment. Though much help was given families 
by certain emergency organizations and by settlements, churches and 
unions not ordinarily giving relief, the bulk of the relief to unem- 
ployed families in their homes was probably supplied by the perma- 
nent charities, which report large increases in the numbers cared for. 
Special funds were sometimes raised to help societies carry their 
unusual burden, but many social workers question the wisdom of this 
policy, since the general knowledge of large funds for relief without 
work stimulates applications from persons not in need. At best it is 
felt that material relief is a poor substitute for employment and 
that promiscuous giving without investigation makes a bad matter 
worse. The extensive provision of relief employment shows that 
this belief was acted on. Organizations having wood yards and 
laundries report that their use greatly increased during the period. 
The movement to induce householders to make repairs or to provide 
temporary odd jobs was reasonably successful when personal canvass 
was made. Many temporary workshops were opened, most often 
providing sewing for women or the making of war hospital supplies. 
In spite of the drawbacks of much relief employment—“made” and 
not necessary work, a starvation rate of wages and frequent pro- 
vision for housewives instead of for their idle husbands—it was felt 
to come much nearer than other forms of relief to meeting the real 
needs of the unemployed. 


IV. SEPARATION OF UNEMPLOYABLE AND 
UNEMPLOYED 


NEED FOR CLASSIFICATION 


Reports show that many efforts to help the unemployed last 
winter were seriously handicapped by failure to differentiate be- 
tween the unemployable and the unemployed and by the absence 
of adequate provision for the former class. Those experienced 
in the handling of unemployment problems agree that the two 
classes are distinct and should not be confused with each other. 
Chicago’s Municipal Markets Commission in December 1914 said 
that “there ‘should be a sharp differentiation in treatment between 
the genuine and honest unemployed workman and the sick, invalids, 
shiftless, vagrants and ne’er-do-wells.” It is true that persistent 
adversity is continually driving willing workers into the ranks 
of the unemployable. “The man who can find no work, or who 
finds it only occasionally,” writes Professor Arthur E. Wood of 
Reed College after a searching study, “easily drifts into the class 
of those who are not anxious to work... gradually the man 
who wants to work becomes the man who prefers to loaf.”* But 
once the degeneration has taken place, the help which the one class 
requires largely fails to meet the needs of the other. The problem 
of the unemployed is a question of industrial organization; the 
unemployable are primarily the charge of charities and corrections. 
Measures against unemployment help the unemployable only as the 
unemployable are themselves partly the result of unemployment 
and as a reduction in unemployment will thus reduce their numbers. 

Naturally enough, the two classes of unemployable who gave 
most trouble last winter were the “can’t works” and the “won't 
works” who are most easily confused with the genuine unemployed. 
These two types are described by William H. Matthews of the 
New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
as: “the genérally inefficient chap, whose health was broken, mind 
often enfeebled, and character gone” and “the work-shy man, who, 

f 


1“A Study of the Unemployed in Portland, Oregon,” Reed College Record, 
December, 1914, Dp. 21. 
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even when jobs are plentiful, never works regularly and who, 
sensing the fact that their out-of-work plea would entitle them 
to a share of the funds contributed to relieve unemployment, settled 
down to a period of ease.”? As a result of the confusion, instances 
occurred in which the work of employment exchanges was 
hindered, the giving of relief employment was complicated and 
the success of public works was jeopardized. 

The unemployable were a source of much trouble to employment 
exchanges. Out of thirty-four non-commercial bureaus, public 
and private, reporting on the policies needed in successful em- 
ployment bureau work, twenty-four give as the essential the sup- 
plying of only efficient workers. The registration of unemployable 
makes this difficult. The National Farm Labor Exchange’ reports 
of its work in distributing harvest hands that “there was a floating 
element of bums and hoboes that caused trouble in each of the 
states.” The manager of a temporary bureau opened during the 
winter writes that he “would secure positions say for ten or 
fifteen men doing manual labor, would start them for the place, 
and possibly one or two would take the job. In fact a great 
many were looking for work but hoped they would not find it.” 
Many public bureaus report the necessity of discouraging this 
class of applicants. As the manager of a southern bureau pic- 
turesquely puts it: “Avoid giving encouragement to shiftless 
persons applying for work who are known as ‘in and outers.’ 
Nothing is ever just right with this class. Work secured for them 
this week finds them an applicant the succeeding week, with ex- 
cuses too lame for a hospital staff to cure in a life time.” The 
mingling of unemployed and unemployable is, therefore, an obstacle 
to the successful operation of employment bureaus, from which 
the deserving laborer suffers. 

The provision of work for the unemployed through workshops 
was likewise rendered more difficult through the confusion of the 
two classes. The New York College Settlement said of the people 
in the workshops which they managed for the mayor’s committee: 

To rush to the conclusion that these families because of their undoubtedly 


great need should claim the sympathy and help of all socially minded persons, 
is of course absurd. Lies and impositions there certainly were—single gen- 


2 “Wages as Relief Funds,” The Survey, June 12, 1915, pp. 245-246. 
® See “Employment Exchanges,” p. 552. 
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tlemen swore unblushingly to families of nine children, wives and aged 
mothers long since dead rose to demand support and maintenance of their 
needy relatives. Men who posed in charity records as deserting husbands 
claimed the 57 cents for their beloved wife and children. Every sort of device 
was used to get taken into the workroom. Yet behind this group stood the 
majority whose sincerity it was impossible to doubt, whose homes no matter 
how much they showed externally of poverty and ignorance were through it 
all self-respecting. 

In Plainfield, N. J., the commission for the relief of the un- 
employed found, in providing work, its chief problem to be “the 
lazy man, who will not work when the opportunity is offered, 
even though there is a family dependent upon him for support.’ 

In a number of cities, also, in which public works were pushed 
to relieve unemployment without complete success the reason for 
the difficulty was apparently the presence of unemployables. Thus 
the secretary of the Detroit Department of Public Works con- 
sidered their efforts a failure from an economic standpoint because 
of the employment of “infirm and incompetent help due to charitable 
motives.” In Marlboro, Mass., the moth removal work provided 
by the city is reported unsuccessful on account of its abuse by 
“undeserving” workmen. Everett, Wash., writes of the men em- 
ployed in clearing land, “On account of age or disabilities, many 
of them were unable to accomplish a man’s work.” 

Thus it is probable that much of the time and money intended 
to help the unemployed was diverted to the unemployable. But 
even more serious than this waste of time and energy was the false 
impression given the public. When people got the idea that most 
of the men out of work were “won’t works” or “can’t works,” 
it became increasingly difficult to gain their support for preven- 
tive measures. Of such a situation Fred. R. Johnson, general 
secretary of the Associated Charities of Boston, writes: 


Our experience this winter impressed a large group of people in Boston 
with the difficulty of making satisfactory progress in solving problems of 
unemployment until better provision is made for the unemployable... . 
Mayor Curley advertised extensively that provision would be made for all 
homeless in the community. The inevitable followed and, as Boston seemed 
to furnish the point of least resistance, the tide of wayfaring population 
through New England flowed our way. Unfortunately, a very large propor- 
tion of the men who came to Boston were not of the type that might be 


* Final Report, p. 6. 
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termed employable. The press got this element confused with the men who 
were out of work because of slackness in industry, and so did many of our 
good citizens. Naturally a revulsion of feeling against the “unemployed,” 
in large measure unemployable, followed. I do not for a moment question 
that seasonal employment and other factors make unemployables out of 
those who are employable, but we must make some provision for those at 
present unemployable in order to simplify the equation. 


SEPARATION AND CARE OF THE UNEMPLOYABLE 


Many officials, indeed, did their best to confine their work to 
the unemployed. Relief organizations made investigations; public 
works departments discharged the inefficient; employment bureaus 
refused to place incompetent workmen. At the New York Muni- 
cipal Lodging House last winter private contributions made possible 
social service work for the purpose of separating the two classes 
and securing appropriate treatment for the unemployable. The 
request of the city commissioner of charities in January I915 
for three social examiners to put the work on a permanent basis 
was reiterated in September by the advisory social service committee 
of the municipal lodging house. 

For certain of those eliminated, more or less adequate provision 
already existed. There were hospitals for the sick and institu- 
tions for the mentally defective. But arrangements for the care 
of the “can’t works” and “won’t works” who gave unemployment 
committees most trouble were seldom found. One of the con- 
clusions of the committee on distress and unemployment of the 
New York Police Department on its last winter’s work was that 
“The case of the unemployables also proves beyond doubt the 
great need for more extended public control over the care of 
these unfortunates.” 

As a result of the difficulties during the winter, however, a few 
efforts have been made to provide for the shirkers and the in- 
efficient. In Plainfield, N. J., when the unemployment commission 
dissolved it appointed a committee to consider the problem of the 
lazy man and “possibly to obtain legislation which would in some 
way relieve cases of this kind, where such men could be put to 
work and their earnings devoted to the support of their families.” 
The Mayor’s Commission on Unemployment of Spokane strongly 
recommended a prison farm where the idle could be given work 


®See “The Men We, Lodge,” p. 620. 
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and training. New York three years ago authorized a state farm 
colony for vagrants but the legislature has repeatedly failed to 
make appropriations for actually starting the work. The New 
York Mayor’s Committee and other organizations plan to promote 
the establishment of this institution. Certain American cities, not- 
ably Cleveland, Minneapolis and Kansas City, Mo., are maintaining 
successful penal farms for misdemeanants, but voluntary training 
colonies for the unemployed inefficient, such as are found on a large 
scale in Holland and Germany, have not yet been widely established 
in this country. Since 1911, however, a camp has been operated on 
the pueblo lands of San Diego, Calif., where many hundred unem- 
ployed men have been given work on improvements at 50 cents a 
day with board and lodging for ten days each. Many of the men 
had been arrested as drunks or vagrants and were sent to the camp 
on suspended sentences. So successful has this colony proven that 
plans are under way for its enlargement. In January 1915 the 
New York Bowery Mission had a large farm in Westchester County 
given it. From twelve to twenty men have been employed ever 
since, and a number of the first comers have already been passed 
on to permanent farm jobs. 

Even less attention has been paid to the physically handicapped. 
In Boston, a report on the National Civic Federation workroom for 
women, opened last winter, noted that the experiment brought 
out the need of permanent workrooms to find suitable employment 
for older women. From one of the emergency shops of the New 
York Mayor’s Committee there has actually been developed such a 
workroom for old men and the physically handicapped. In Sep- 
tember it was taken over by the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, which plans to find out what kinds of labor 
this type of person can carry on to advantage. Up to that time 
the men had been employed mainly in making wooden toys. For 
individuals who are sub-standard from lack of training, the in- 
dustrial classes for the unemployed, described in the next section, 
seem to offer considerable possibilities. 


Where no attempts were made to separate unemployable and un- 
employed last winter, measures for the unemployed suffered and 
the public was given a false impression of the problem, which 
hindered the forwarding of constructive efforts. Where an effort 
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was made to distinguish between the two classes, it was found 
that the machinery was usually lacking for dealing with the lazy 
and inefficient, who most often are confused with the genuine 
unemployed. Accordingly citizens are occasionally urging that 
prison farms be opened to care for the work-shy and that industrial 
or agricultural training be provided for the inefficient, but as yet 
only slight action has resulted from the winter’s emergency. In 
order that work for the deserving need no longer be hindered 
on account of lazy and inefficient unemployables, measures of this 
sort should be actively pushed forward. 


V. INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


The unemployed were aided through industrial training in several 
different ways in the winter of 1914-1915. In order to keep the num- 
ber of job-seekers as small as possible efforts were sometimes made 
to retain in school children who would ordinarily leave for work, 
giving them vocational training the better to prepare them for in- 
dustry. Extra pre-vocational classes were started in Dayton, Ohio. 
In New York parents were urged to keep their children in school as 
long as possible and additional trade school scholarships were pro- 
vided by settlements and other agencies to enable families in distress 
because of unemployment to do this. 

Industrial training was occasionally used during the past winter 
as a means of helping unemployed women. In a number of cases 
an effort was: made to train the less efficient women employed 
in emergency sewing rooms.t Thus in the Buffalo Red Cross 
sewing rooms “due to excellent supervision on the part of our 
work room directors, many of the women learned for the first 
time orderliness and method in their work.” In Cincinnati, in 
repairing “Bundle Day” garments, “many women of advanced age 
were found who had never learned to do the simplest kind of 
sewing. They were placed in classes, instructed by public school 
sewing teachers, and paid for their time. Undoubtedly some were 
placed in a position to earn their own living by plain sewing and 
others were enabled to cut down their expenses by repairing 
garments at home.” 

Such teaching, however, was incidental to relief employment 
and was hardly trade training in the usual sense of the term. 
New York seems to have been unique in organizing special voca- 
tional classes, not connected with relief work, in which unem- 
ployed girls were given scholarships. The classes, which enrolled 
over a thousand girls, were conducted by a special committee of 
the mayor’s subcommittee on unemployment among women in 
cooperation with a number of organizations. The scheme had 
two phases. Girls with technical skill were given supplementary 
training. Unskilled applicants received psychological and work 


*See “Emergency Relief,” p. 525. 
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tests to find out for what kind of employment they were best 
fitted, and then were put in training classes accordingly. Classes 
were established in office-work, stenography, typing, dressmaking, 
pasting and novelties, electric power operating and domestic ser- 
vice. For the girls in financial straits because of unemployment, 
scholarships of $3 a week were provided, which was equal to the 
wage paid in the women’s workrooms maintained by the mayor’s 
committee on unemployment. 

Persons reporting on last winter’s activities in behalf of the 
unemployed felt that the possibilities of industrial training were 
well worth developing. Cincinnati reports that their sewing class 
was “a most valuable feature of their work because it was really 
constructive in a permanent way.” The report of the New York 
committee states: ‘“The need of the committee’s work goes deeper 
however than a program of emergency aid. To use out-of-work 
time to increase the efficiency of the worker, and to provide in- 
telligent vocational guidance for beginners in industry, will not 
only reduce the horrors of unemployment, but will go far towards 
averting another unemployment crisis.” ... “448 [girls] have 
been placed, some at double their [former] wages, because of the 
training received.” Moreover, those in charge of ordinary work- 
rooms, in reviewing their experiences, not infrequently state that 
it would have been better to put their money into scholarships 
and vocational classes. A Boston settlement, describing the sewing 
room established by the Woman’s Department of the National 
Civic Federation, believes that it is “not a method to repeat” and, 
aside from certain additional provisions for the unemployable, 
recommends as a substitute “strictly educational workrooms” with 
scholarships. 

The plan of vocational training classes for unemployed girls, 
developed in New York, therefore, seems well worth a wider 
application to other workers and to other classes of work. To 
be sure, the scheme will probably not fulfill all the hopes of the 
ardent supporters of industrial education as the principal requisite 
in preventing future periods of unemployment. The secretary to 
the mayor of Toledo writes: “Too many skilled men are out of 
work in the winter for industrial training to take on the guise of 
a panacea.” On the other hand reports from such industrial centers 
as Jackson and Detroit, Mich., state that “throughout the period of 
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unemployment good skilled workmen were busy ; it was the so-called 
handy man or jack-of-all-trades who was out of a job.” The em- 
ployment manager of one corporation employing over 20,000 men 
found difficulty in finding enough men last winter to fill certain 
highly skilled positions. After advertising one month for fifteen 
skilled men, he found but six men capable of meeting his require- 
ments. It has been pointed out that unskilled workers suffered 
proportionally somewhat more severely than skilled during the 
winter’s depression. But even if industrial training classes only 
slightly reduce the danger of future unemployment, so far as gen- 
eralizations may be drawn from last winter’s rather limited ex- 
perience they may still be strongly recommended as a better 
alternative to “made work” at low wages in emergency workrooms,? 
and as the necessary treatment for the “can’t works” or inefficient 
unemployable.* While giving the unemployed as great financial help 
as such workrooms, the classes help their members to find the ac- 
tivity for which they are best suited and to increase their skill and 
earning-power. They make a period of unemployment a time of 
benefit instead of degeneration. 


2 See “Emergency Relief,” p. 524. 
®See “Separation of Unemployable and Unemployed,” p. 534. 
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Vi. EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 

It seems at first thought one of the ironies of last winter’s unem- 
ployment crisis that the movement for employment exchanges made 
substantial progress at that time when actual jobs were fewest. 
When the New York City Public Employment Bureau was opened 
on November 19, 1914, the crowd of anxious seekers for work 
was so great that the police had to be called to keep order. In 
two weeks the bureau registered 6,232 applicants but received only 
360 calls for help. The winter’s efforts, however, should be judged 
not merely by their apparent immediate results, but also by their 
permanent value. Public employment exchanges are not simply 
an additional means of finding work without charge, but the ma- 
chinery for the organization of the labor market so that no job 
stands empty because suitable workmen do not know it exists or 
because the prospective employer does not know where to secure 
workmen fitted to fill it. Such bureaus do not “make work,” it is 
true, but they increase the number having employment by estab- 
lishing better connections between the jobless man and the manless 
job, thus making it possible to eliminate from the unemployment 
problem lack of work due to ignorance of opportunities. Then, 
too, the records of a system of public employment exchanges can 
furnish continuous and adequate statistics of unemployment as 
well as the necessary facts for intelligent vocational guidance and _ 
industrial training. Moreover, a system of public employment ex- 
changes is a prerequisite in the successful administration ol public 
unemployment insurance, to supply a “work test” and to prevent 
abuse of the benefit system. 

Judged from this point of view the past winter witnessed signifi- 
cant gains in the establishment of new employment clearing houses, 
in the improvement of existing bureaus and in the quality of 
constructive legislation. 


PrivaTE EMERGENCY BUREAUS 
One phase of the employment exchange movement during the 
winter was the springing up of a whole crop of emergency bureaus 
run by private organizations. Churches, charities, women’s clubs, 
trade unions, daily newspapers, police departments and especially 
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what have been called community committees started exchanges. 
Even the principal of a New York evening school, learning that 
many of his pupils were unemployed, started a little independent 
bureau to find them jobs. 

These bureaus fall into two classes, the many which were re- 
garded as relief agencies, and the few which were real employ- 
ment clearing houses. The two groups are of course not divided 
by hard and fast lines, but in general the difference in point of 
view is reflected throughout the operation of the bureaus. 

Relief Agencies 

The first group simply tried to provide means by which some 
of the workless could find jobs. When not actually run by chari- 
ties, they were in close touch with them and sometimes gave relief 
themselves. The manager of an emergency exchange in a southern 
city says, “Besides the immediate relief in our own office I co- 
operated with the associated charities, the free lodging hall for 
men, the Salvation Army, the city welfare department, the juvenile 
court, the settlements and the Catholic priest.’ An emergency 
bureau for women in New York City also maintained workrooms 
and training classes, referred applicants to charities and hospitals 
and gave out meal-tickets. The emphasis on relief by these 
emergency bureaus is further shown by the fact that contrary 
to approved employment bureau practice many of them placed 
applicants according to need and not according to efficiency. As 
the manager of one emergency bureau states, “The one who had 
most dependent on him was preferred.” The large and well- 
organized bureau conducted by the Detroit Board of Commerce 
even used different colored tabs on its card records of applicants 
to denote different degrees of need so as to facilitate this type of 
placement. The bulk of the positions found likewise had a relief 
element, as they consisted of temporary “odd jobs,” often provided 
by philanthropic citizens mainly for the sake of giving employment. 
A number of exchanges were run in connection with workrooms 
and other forms of relief employment and applicants were kept 
busy there if other places could not be found. The Detroit bureau 
was exceptional in placing 3,500 men, mostly in permanent posi- 
tions in skilled employments—a record explained by the responsi- 
bility for unemployment which Detroit industry assumed. Many 
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members of the board of commerce agreed to make places for 
all men sent them by the employment bureau. The usefulness of 
certain emergency bureaus was also limited because they were not 
neutral between labor and capital. Several were managed by busi- 
ness men’s associations without labor representation. One such 
bureau, started by the chamber of commerce in a mid-western city, 
is accused by trade unionists of undermining the whole scale of 
wages in the city by sending men to work at cut rates. Employers 
regarded with equal suspicion bureaus set up by the unions. Re- 
ports from a northern industrial city mention the refusal of em- 
ployers to patronize a bureau under “American Federation of Labor 
control.” 


Employment Clearing Houses 


The emergency bureaus of the second type tried to cover the 
whole field of the placement of the unemployed in a given community 
or for some one class of labor when public agencies were absent 
or inefficient. Their connection with relief giving was more remote, 
the efficiency of applicants was emphasized in making placements 
and the positions found were more frequently in skilled or permanent 
work. The employment bureau work of the Louisville Mayor’s 
Committee is illustrative of this type of bureau. It was managed 
in close connection with the other activities of the committee. At 
the opening, in February, a general registration of all classes of 
unemployed from all over the city was invited. Efforts were made _ 
to place applicants in the city and on nearby farms and many men 
were given places in street cleaning carried on under city super- 
vision but with funds raised by the committee. No direct connec- 
tion was maintained with charitable societies, and applicants were 
placed on the basis of fitness alone. “In considering a person for 
an opening, the bureau must place itself in the position of the 
employer and come to a conclusion only on that basis. To send 
inefficient help is worse than to send none. The bureau must not 
pose in any respect as a relief institution,” says the manager. Other 
exchanges of this type confined their efforts to a single class of 
workers, like the bureau maintained by the Washington, D. C., 


*See also “Emergency Relief,” pp. 520-521, and “Regularization of In- 
dustry,” p. 585. 
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Federation of Women’s Clubs, which attempted to register and find 
places for all unemployed white women in the District. 

It is significant that in June the Louisville exchange was still 
being continued “tentatively,” in the hope of making it a permanent 
municipal bureau. Several other cities have similarly considered 
taking over bureaus of this type as permanent public institutions. 
In Syracuse, N. Y., the change was actually made and the bureau 
started by the mayor’s committee turned over its records to the 
newly opened office of the state system. 

An interesting variation of the employment clearing house was 
developed in Boston by the Massachusetts Committee to Promote 
Work. Advertisements urged all those needing employees of any 
kind to “call Oxford 7000.” No other address was given. At 
“Oxford 7000” the distinctive feature was the refusal to receive 
applications directly from workers. All vacancies were filled by 
communication with the various existing free employment bureaus 
run by settlements, industrial aid societies and similar organizations. 
“The agency . . . . was able upon an instant’s notice to provide the 
man for the job, whether it was housecleaning or the highest form 
of clerical or professional help. It was literally and strictly an 
employment clearing house.” In this way at comparatively slight 
expense—the cost of telephone and advertising and the wages of 
a single clerk—over 500 positions were found. Only a hundred 
applications were received which could not be filled. The novelty 
of the scheme won public attention, and far from duplicating efforts 
it improved the cooperation between existing agencies. The plan 
could well be utilized by public bureaus or by citizens in cooperation 
with them, and seems worthy of trial in other cities in emergencies 
as a means of increasing the effectiveness of existing agencies and 
at the same time satisfying the natural impulse to find work for 
the unemployed. 


Value of Private Emergency Bureaus 


One policy of most emergency bureaus may be commended to the 
attention of many public employment exchanges. That is their 
activity in putting their work before the public. Advertisements 
and “stories” in the papers, notices in streetcars, posters, slides at 
moving picture shows, appeals by the churches, circular letters to 
employers and householders were all used to stimulate offers of 
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work. In Indianapolis the city was divided into small districts 
with a local committee in each to find opportunities for work and 
to report firms in need of employees. 

Then, too, much devotion and public spirit went into the running 
of these emergency bureaus, and every job they found did by just 
so much reduce the unemployment problem for the time being. But 
this is all that can be said for the many bureaus created as relief 
measures where the field was already well covered, where an or- 
dinarily active public exchange existed, or where applicants were 
drawn from only a limited circle. Such employment bureaus simply 
made one more place to be visited in the weary search for work. 
They could not organize the local market for all or even for some 
one special kind of labor. It may therefore be ‘questioned whether 
on the whole they did not do more harm than good. When the 
need was for cooperation and centralization, they served as one 
more source of confusion in an already chaotic labor market. Then, 
too, through their emphasis on relief, they were harmful in giving 
the public a false idea of the function of an employment bureau. 
The marketing of normal labor ought to be a business proposition, 
a matter of industrial and not of charitable organization. 

But bureaus of the second type, or employment clearing houses, 
were of real and lasting value not wholly to be measured simply 
. by the number of positions obtained. The registration in these 
emergency clearing houses furnished a better idea of the extent of 
unemployment. Not seldom through their workings the public came 
to realize the need for a permanent exchange. In short, when in 
the absence of competing agencies an attempt was made to centralize 
the local demand for any class of labor, not only was a temporary 
reduction of unemployment effected, but an essential step in the 
campaign for prevention was taken. 


PusLtic EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 
Opening of New Exchanges 


In addition to the numerous private bureaus, over twenty public 
‘ exchanges were opened during the six months ending April 1, 1915. 
But it cannot be claimed that many of them contributed greatly to 
the organization of the labor market, for the majority were only 
temporary affairs. Like the private emergency bureaus the tem- 
porary bureaus were started as relief measures when the increase 
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in unemployment stung the community into action, and were in 
operation for only the months while conditions were at their worst. 
The temporary bureaus were generally started by some city official 
without any special legislative sanction. In Alameda, Calif., the 
town clerk registered the unemployed “in spare moments; it is 
purely voluntary.” The mayor of Erie, Pa., instructed his secre- 
tary to receive applications for work and to solicit positions. “This 
work was done in addition to my regular work,” says the secretary, 
“and no expense was entailed except for a few index cards, which 
was negligible.” The emergency character of these efforts is 
obvious. Occasionally a state department did similar work. The 
South Carolina Bureau of Marketing of the state department of 
agriculture used its weekly bulletin in the newspapers to find 
positions, principally for farm help. Other bureaus, such as that 
in Davenport, Iowa, had a definite legal standing through their es- 
tablishment by the city council with an appropriation to cover ex- 
penses, but were open only for short periods. These temporary 
public bureaus were on the whole more valuable than private emer- 
gency bureaus because they expressed governmental responsibility 
for unemployment, because while in operation they were more often 
central clearing houses for labor, and because their registration of 
the unemployed showed the community the extent of the problem. 
But like the private emergency bureaus they necessarily could not 
enter upon the most important task of a labor exchange, the per- 
manent improvement of the organization of the labor market. 

There remain to be considered the group of permanent exchanges 
opened during this period, which include municipal offices in New 
York City, Pittsburgh, Richmond, Va., and Scranton, Pa., and five 
agencies of the New York state system, in Albany, Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse. Not all of these exchanges 
seem in a position to do effective work. In some cases appropria- 
tions and the powers of the superintendents are inadequate. In 
at least one important industrial city the employment exchange work 
has been added to the duties of an existing official, an arrangement 
which has not generally secured good administration. But the six 
bureaus in New York state, the result of excellent legislation in 
1914, promise in their management to rank with the best public 
bureaus in this country. 


The managers have a notably clear appreciation of the bureaus’ 
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function as employment clearing houses. All of them realize that 
they are running business enterprises and not charitable institutions 
for the help of the unemployable. Accordingly placements are made 
strictly on the basis of fitness. The New York bureaus also keep 
careful records of their work, distinguishing between the number 
referred to positions and the number actually placed—an essential 
point in gauging the relative efficiency of employment bureaus, yet 
one often neglected by public exchanges. For this purpose they 
use a simple follow-up system, similar to that already adopted by 
the efficient offices in other states. Every applicant sent to a position 
is given a card which the employer is requested to return, stating 
whether he has hired the worker. If the card is not received the 
employer is communicated with by telephone or letter. Only when 
it is learned in one way or the other that the applicant has actually 
been hired is the placement recorded? Neutrality in trade disputes 
is insured in these exchanges by the method successfully used in 
a number of other states and foreign countries. Applications from 
plants affected by strikes are received but applicants are informed of 
the existence of disputes. The state system also provides for 
representative advisory committees in connection with the local ex- 
changes the better to secure the confidence of both employers and 
employees. 

Following the example of Massachusetts and Wisconsin, the New 
York exchanges issue useful monthly reports on the condition of 
the labor market. The New York City exchange gives out informa- 
tion in regard to civil service examinations. These exchanges were 
opened in the midst of a serious business depression, so that it 
was inevitable that the number of applicants should for a time far 
exceed the number of vacancies. However, the ratio is decreasing, 
and—indicative of increasing efficiency in management—the ratio of 


7In contrast to this care is the practice of a southern bureau opened dur- 
ing the past winter. It has the system of return cards but “In most cases the 
employers pay no attention to the post card and we assume that those directed 
are employed unless affirmative information to the contrary is received.” This 
latter bureau is making an analysis of its own work impossible. 
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positions filled to positions offered is rising. The opening of the 
New York public employment bureaus is among the winter’s chief 
contributions to the organization of the labor market. 

While Congress delayed action on bills for a national system of 
labor exchanges, the Department of Labor on its own initiative in 
cooperation with the Post Office Department and the Department 
of Agriculture announced a plan for job-finding on a national scale. 
The system was an extension of the farm placement of immigrants 
started by the Information Division of the Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization in 1907. The country was divided into eighteen 
zones, each with headquarters in charge of an immigrant inspector. 
Several of the zones contained branch offices, to the number of 
sixty-one for the entire country. The cooperation of the post office 
was secured. All postmasters and rural free delivery carriers supply 
blanks for employers and employees, and applications are trans- 
mitted through the mails without charge. The Department of 
Agriculture agreed to use its thousands of field employees in in- 
forming farmers of the new service. Applications for work or 
workers not filled by the zone headquarters were to be sent to 
Washington, to be filled, if possible, in other parts of the country. 


2 Statistics of the work of the New York public employment exchanges are 
reported as follows: 


APPLI- PERSONS 
CATIONS For} CALLED | REFERRED REPORTED 
Work FOR BY PosITIONS PLACED 


EMPLOYERS 


3,636 


Albany * A pril 22-Oct.1 1,038 
Brooklyn | Jan. 4-Oct.r | 18,72 3,707 
Buffalo || Feb. 8-Oct. 1 | 10,003 2,351 
Rochester Feb. 4-Oct. 1 8,616 2,903 
Syracuse Jan. 25-Oct. I 8,497 3,302 

Total state 
system To Oct. I 49,554 13,391 
3,974 


*The first date is, in each case, the date of opening. 
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An official report states that the work is handicapped by “inadequate 
appropriations.”* In some cities, in August, application blanks could 
no longer be obtained from sub-postoffices, but only from immi- 
gration stations. Nor has the use of existing officials been found 
by other public bureaus to make for efficiency. Congress must 
recognize the importance of this work in order to make possible 
its development into an efficient national system.® 

Thus though the winter saw the opening of many public ex- 
changes, only a few were permanent well-organized bureaus and the 
majority of the latter were the result of 1914 legislation. The 
crisis created a demand for employment bureaus, no machinery was 
existent to meet the need, and accordingly many officials opened 
temporary bureaus to tide over the worst times. Legislation and 
appropriations might well be provided to make these emergency 
efforts a permanent factor in reducing unemployment. While the 
employment exchange work of the federal Bureau of Labor is per- 
manent, it is also handicapped by its makeshift character, and needs, 
like the municipal bureaus, legislation and appropriations to make 
it adequate for the work before it. 


Cooperation between Exchanges 

In connection with the employment exchange movement during 
the past few months, there has been a gratifying increase of co- 
operation between public employment bureaus, cooperation between 
city, state and nation in the management of local exchanges, and 
cooperation of citizens with the exchanges to increase their 
usefulness. 

Increasing cooperation between bureaus is of great significance, 
since on it depends the extension of the area of labor market or- 
ganization. In maintaining a close cooperation between its branches 
the New York state system has taken its place with those of Mass- 
achusetts, Ohio and Wisconsin. Each of the five state offices makes 


“United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Review, July 1915, 
. 14. 
: : aaa February 1 and October 1, 1915, 125.643 applications for help were 
received and 20,136 places were filled. (United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Monthly Review, November 1915, p. 20.) During the previous year 
(before the extension of the service) applications were 19,393 and placements 
3,368. (United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Review, July 


1915, p. II.) 
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daily reports to the director. The New York City office also has 
adopted a vigorous policy of making known its cooperation with 
other bureaus. On its stationery appears the suggestive statement, 
“Upon request, the facilities of government employment bureaus 
located in more than 110 cities in the United States, Canada, 
Philippines, Hawaiian Islands and Porto Rico, can be placed at 
the disposal of our patrons.” 

Five western states* started a noteworthy cooperative effort in 
the fall of 1914 by the organization of the “National Farm Labor 
Exchange,” intended to improve the placements of the migratory 
farmhands who reap the great wheat harvests by directing them 
north from state to state as the harvest progresses. While cooperat- 
ing with the work of the federal Department of Labor, the exchange 
was initiated by the states themselves, and labor department officials 
of the various states were in charge. During the season, 16,659 
men were handled in Oklahoma and 27,895 in Kansas, and esti- 
mates from Nebraska and South Dakota were over 7,000 and 6,000 
respectively. No report had been received from North Dakota at 
the end of September, 1915. Difficulty was experienced because 
excessive rains delayed the harvest and men were not willing to 
work for lower wages when they arrived in advance of the cutting 
and because vagrants were mixed in with the men who honestly 
wanted work.? But on the whole the work represented a con- 
siderable advance over the undirected wandering of former years. 

Non-commercial private employment bureaus likewise are begin- 
ning to coordinate their efforts. In at least three cities, Cleveland, 
New York and Syracuse, N. Y., the public exchange works with 
such bureaus. In Cleveland, indeed, the Cleveland Girls’ Bureau 
started by the Consumers’ League moved into joint quarters with 
the woman’s department of the public exchange on January I, 1915, 
and beginning July 1 accepted a grant of public money and thus 
became an integral part of the public system. The connection of 
this bureau with the Cleveland exchange has enabled the latter to 
handle a higher type of woman worker than generally applies to 
the public exchange. In New York the private non-commercial 
agencies themselves have gotten together in a “Federation of Non- 
Commercial Employment Agencies” and, in cooperation with the 

*The Dakotas, Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma. 

"See “Separation of Unemployable and Unemployed,” p. 534. 
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mayor’s committee, are carrying on an investigation to take stock 
of their work. 


Cooperation in the Operation of Local Exchanges 


Cooperation between city, state and federal authorities in the 
management of the public labor exchange solves the vexed question 
of the proper administrative unit for the local exchange, and keeps 
local interest alive while securing the benefits of organization over 
a wider area. Following the lead of Milwaukee, Wis., Ohio during 
the past winter reorganized several state branches on a state-city 
basis. Cleveland was the. pioneer in the movement and the other 
cities followed until in June only Columbus and Toledo had purely 
state offices. Toledo was then considering a change, and the Colum- 
bus Chamber of Commerce, on the recommendation of its standing 
employment bureau auxiliary committee, had adopted strong resolu- 
tions calling on the city council to make an appropriation for the 
bureau. In New York also a beginning of state-city cooperation 
has been made at Syracuse, where the city pays for the services 
of an additional employee. 

Baltimore affords a suggestive example of cooperation between 
federal and local authorities. The city government had made an 
appropriation for a municipal exchange when the office of the 
federal system was opened. Instead of duplicating its work the 
city gave up its own plans and provided quarters for the federal 
bureau. 

In spite of the winter’s advances in coordinating the work of 
federal, state and local authorities, there is a wide field for further 
progress in that direction. 

Last winter three governmental agencies in New York City, 
working independently of one another, were placing men on farms. 
They were the state department of agriculture, the municipal bureau 
and the United States Department of Labor. In Detroit four 
city-wide non-fee bureaus for all classes of help were in operation 
at one and the same time and each could probably have justified 
its existence. They were a branch of the state employment bureau, 
a branch of the federal system, a bureau conducted by the city 
department of public welfare, and the emergency bureau of the 
board of commerce. Cooperation between them was largely lack- 
ing. Yet Detroit and New York are communities in which more 
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than the average amount of attention has been given the problem 
of unemployment. 

The successful workings of the plan of joint operation of the 
local bureau by state and city justify its extension to other offices 
of state systems. Such a connection is urgently called for in 
those communities which have state offices and city exchanges 
running independently of one another. Manifold opportunities 
likewise exist for making the connection between federal and 
local bureaus which is an essential feature in the nation-wide 
organization of the labor market. 


Cooperation of Citizens with Public Exchanges 


Not the least important aspect of cooperation with public em- 
ployment bureaus is the voluntary cooperation of citizens to in- 
crease their efficiency. It is impossible not to sympathize with 
those citizens who, in disgust with the all too common inefficiency 
of the public employment exchange, started emergency bureaus 
duplicating its work. A western city describes the local public em- 
ployment bureau as “located on the ground floor of the city 
hall where semidarkness prevails and is not even attempting to 
be efficient. No effort is made to register the men or women 
seeking work and it is a question whether any employer would 
dare deal with this agency since there is absolutely no guarantee 
that he will have a man recommended who will be suitable or 
capable.” Many public employment bureaus are suffering from 
political appointees, ignorance and dry rot. But several commu- 
nities which met this situation last winter, instead of creating new 
agencies further to decentralize the labor market, undertook the 
harder, but more permanent task of improving the existing 
exchanges. 

In St. Paul, where the state bureau was not considered effective, 
the united charities has secured action looking toward its reor- 
ganization. In June a meeting on unemployment was held and 
strong resolutions were passed, urging improvement in the state 
system.? Largely because of this conference, the united charities 


® The resolutions read as follows: 

“Wereas, We have in our city a branch of the state free employment 
bureau, therefore be it 

“Resotven, That the advisory council of the United Charities, in meeting 
assembled June 24th, 1915, respectfully call on the Department of Labor and 
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was asked to appoint an advisory committee to work out, with 
the state labor commissioner, a plan for reorganizing the St. Paul 
employment office. 

In other cities where the public exchange was already active, 
the cooperation of citizens is helping to increase its usefulness. 
Thus in Springfield, Mass., the central philanthropic council made 
a house-to-house canvass for jobs. In New York City the mayor’s 
committee plans an extensive campaign among employers for the 
support of the municipal bureau. The railroads in construction 
work, the steamship and dock interests, the department stores, the 
general contractors’ association and the employers of chauffeurs 
and drivers will be urged to hire their employees through the 
one central agency. The successful operation of this plan would 
be an important contribution to the more steady employment of 
casual labor. 

Money from private sources has also been of assistance to 
the New York City exchange. Since the city charter forbade it 
to use any part of its appropriation for advertising, the mayor’s 
committee gave it nearly $1,000 for publicity. Private generosity 
also furnished the funds for the operation of two branch offices, 
a beginning of the ten which the bureau believes necessary for 
proper service to the community. 

Ohio citizens are alive to the importance of their active public 
employment exchanges. In Columbus, last winter, the asso- 
ciated charities “succeeded in preventing any emergency employ- 
ment bureau being established and boosted the state office.” In 
Cleveland throughout last winter’s emergency the citizens’ com- 
mittee kept public interest focused on the public employment 
bureau as the central clearing house for all labor. A “give a 
man a job” campaign was conducted, which included a canvass of 
Industries of the State of Minnesota, to give serious attention to increasing 
the efficiency of the free employment bureau with reference to character of 
office, departments of work, selection of applicants, cooperation with other 
agencies, establishment of a representative committee to advise with the office, 
arrangements made for advancement of transportation, etc., to the end that 
this piece of public machinery may both mitigate the baneful effects of exten- 


sive unemployment and may more effectively present a program of preven- 


tion; be it further ; : ; 

“ResoLvED, That this resolution be carried to his Excellency the Governor 
of the State of Minnesota and to the Commissioner of Labor and Industries, 
by a committee consisting of Rev. John A. Ryan, Mr. W. J. Driscoll and 


Mr. R. F. Schroeder.” 
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employers and of householders for places to be filled through 
the public employment exchange. When $81,000 was raised by 
private subscription for public work, it was arranged that the 
workers should be hired through the public exchange. There is 
undoubtedly a place in many more public employment bureaus 
for similar cooperation on the part of citizens. Few of the 
winter’s activities against unemployment promise more permanent 
benefit than this help given public bureaus by private citizens and 
the increasing cooperation between the bureaus themselves and 
between city, state and nation in their management. 


FarM PLACEMENT 


We not infrequently hear that the whole solution of the un- 
employment problem is “Back to the farm.”® But last winter’s 
experience shows that while removal to the country may heip in 
reducing unemployment, it is by no means a panacea. 

By the aid of special publicity devices to reach the farmers, 
certain exchanges did succeed in placing a considerable number 
of men on farms during the winter. The employment depart- 
ment of the Chicago Bureau of Public Welfare received a “prompt 
and generous response” from 10,000 copies of a circular sent out 
to rural school superintendents and teachers, country banks, post- 
masters and officers of farmers’ associations in Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. In the two months following the begin- 
ning of the work in January 1915, 1,436 calls for help were 
received and 1,057 positions were filled. In Providence, R. I, 
the “emergency job bureau” considered farm placement “the most 
successful part of its work.” The bureau announced its work 
by placards in town halls in nearby farming centers, but does not 
state how many positions were actually found in this way. The 
St. Louis Republic likewise found several hundred places on farms 
in the dead of winter through running a special daily column and 
through cooperation with the state public employment bureaus. 
On the other hand, attempts of apparently equal promise failed 
to secure a response. The commissioner of public affairs of 
Portland, Ore., advertised in every country paper in the state and 


°A Chicago man who in five months and a half last winter placed 39 men 
on farms and had positions for six more, believes that “there is a job for 
every unemployed man and woman in Chicago within a radius of 150 miles.” 
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secured only a handful of replies. In Louisville, Ky., 500 return 
postal cards sent out to near-by farmers brought but one request 
for labor. 

Even the more successful farm placement work brought out 
certain difficulties of filling positions over a wide area, namely, 
the transportation problem and the problem of interstate coopera- 
tion. Workers seldom had the money for the railroad fares and 
farmers were not always willing to advance it. No American 
legislation as yet empowers public exchanges to advance trans- 
portation, as Great Britain does, or provides reduced rates for 
workmen on the way to a job as in Germany. The National 
Farm Labor Exchange’? arranged to direct harvest-hands finish- 
ing their work in one state to other jobs further north, but 
provided no means for them to get there. Unless the men wish 
to spend a large part of their few weeks’ earnings, they must walk 
or “hit the brake beams.” 

Farm placement work also showed the need of greater interstate 
cooperation between public exchanges. It was noted that the Chicago 
Department of Public Welfare was finding jobs on farms in Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Indiana as well as in Illinois. All these states 
have public employment bureaus, but appeal was made to individuals 
and their services were not used. The National Farm Labor Ex- 
change shows that a considerable degree of cooperation is possible 
through state initiative. But the linking together of all sections 
of the United States probably waits on the better development of 
a national system of labor exchanges. 

The difficulties of providing transportation and of interstate ac- 
tion, however, are not insuperable. But the experience of employ- 
ment bureaus is bringing out a more fundamental reason against 
the prevention of unemployment by shifting workers to agriculture. 
This is the highly seasonal nature of the work itself. The problem 
of the migratory farm hand is comparatively familiar. Thousands 
of such workers are needed yearly to reap the great wheat harvests 
of the West. The National Farm Labor Exchange by directing 
these men north from state to state lengthens their period of em- 
ployment, but at best they must seek other work for eight or nine 
months a year. It is less often realized that many eastern farm 
hands are turned off as winter approaches. The public employment 


* See p. 552. 
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bureau in Rochester, N. Y., has found it necessary, as a first step 
in its agricultural policy, to attempt to persuade farmers to hire their 
help for the entire year instead of for six or eight months. The 
New York City Public Employment Bureau in its September bulletin 
states that “At the present time there are more than 10,000 com- 
petent farm hands, millers, gardeners and laborers idle in the city, 
whose services may be secured at from $15-$30 per month, Upon 
reasonable notice, these men are willing to go any distance from 
the city, provided transportation is advanced.” Farm work, then, 
far from being a cure for unemployment, is a highly seasonal in- 
dustry which yearly increases the problem of the unemployed, 
though at all seasons it is possible to place some workers on farms. 
In obtaining positions, however, exchanges in the United States 
are handicapped by the lack of arrangements for paying transpor- 
tation and by the slight development of interstate cooperation. 


LEGISLATION 


On the whole 1915 was a reactionary year in which fewer gains 
were made in social legislation than for some years previous. Em- 
ployment exchange legislation, however, is an exception to the gen- 
eral rule. The winter’s unemployment crisis and public interest in 
the unemployment problem were reflected in the passage of 
progressive laws in a number of states. 


Regulation of Private Agencies 


Greater knowledge of the abuses of private fee agencies and a 
growing belief that the work of employment bureaus is a public 
function is evident in the 1915 legislation on private employment 
bureaus, most of which materially increases governmental super- 
vision. A group of states including Nebraska, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania and Texas, place private agencies under the control of the state 
labor department. In the last three states named the department is 
authorized to provide the necessary blanks for record-keeping, to 
make rules and regulations for the conduct of the business and to 
inspect the offices and their records.1! California likewise added to 
its employment exchange legislation a provision giving the labor 


4 Agents are also required to give bonds for the proper performance of 
their duties and to pay license fees. Their scale of charges is regulated and 
certain of the abuses common among private agencies are forbidden. 
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commissioner the power to inspect the records of private agencies. 
When, as in California and Pennsylvania, the commissioner of labor 
has charge of the public exchange system as well as the regulation 
of private agencies and can make use of the latter’s records, a long 
step forward is taken in organizing the labor market.* 

The states of Idaho and Washington, however, passed the most 
drastic legislation regarding private commercial agencies yet adopted 
in America. On November 3, 1914, the voters of Washington 
adopted an initiative measure intended to abolish agencies operated 
for profit by a sweeping prohibition of the collection of fees from 
the workers by employment agents.'* The reason assigned in the 
measure itself for its passage is that “The system of collecting fees 
from the workers for furnishing them with employment... re- 
sults frequently in their becoming the victims of imposition and 
extortion and is therefore detrimental to the welfare of the state.” 
The prohibition was expressly based on the police power and was 
upheld by the United States District Court on this ground. ‘The 
state, under its police power, can adopt any act which reasonably 
protects its citizens, or a class of citizens, from fraud and extor- 
tion.”** Unfortunately, the 1915 session of the legislature did not 
utilize its opportunity for constructive work and failed to pass a 
law binding together the several existing municipal bureaus into a 
state system. It is therefore not surprising that reports from Wash- 
ington indicate that in the absence of substitutes for the commercial 
agencies, the law is being evaded. The Idaho statute contained both 
a prohibition of the further maintenance of all private employment 
agencies exacting fees from employees except those for teachers 
and professional workers, and provisions requiring the various 
municipalities to establish public bureaus. The law stated that “the 
duty of maintaining suitable employment offices in the various 
municipalities of the state is hereby declared to be a function of 
government.’’?® 


® Connecticut, Maine, Rhode Island and Wisconsin made comparatively 


slight amendments in their existing laws. 
% Tnitiative Measure No. 8. 


4 Wiseman v. Tanner, 221 Fed. 693 (1915). 
% Idaho, Laws 1915, C. 169. Similar laws failed to pass in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin and perhaps other states. 
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Public Employment Exchanges 


Five states passed laws establishing systems of public employ- 
ment exchanges, and one state, Illinois, greatly improved its exist- 
ing law. Ohio provided for the extension of its system. Of these 
statutes, the Iowa law is of little promise, since it arranges to use 
officials with other duties for its employment exchange work and 
to carry on a “mail order business.’ Neither of these methods 
has been found to secure effective administration in other states. 
A single clerk in the office of the labor department is to receive 
and send out lists of applicants and vacancies “at least once a month 
but not oftener than once a week” to town clerks and county 
auditors. The Idaho law makes mandatory the establishment of 
employment offices by the municipalities. Each place of over 5,000 
population must maintain a separate employment bureau. In 
smaller places separate offices may be opened if needed; otherwise 
the work of receiving applications from employers and employees 
must be carried on by the police judge or by a justice of the peace. 
The Idaho law is unique in state legislation in requiring fees from 
applicants—$1 for non-residents and 50 cents for residents of the 
municipality. The law also provides for the maximum salaries and 
the bonding of employment office officials, for their appointment by 
the mayor and retention during good behavior, and for the equip- 
ment and keeping of records by the local offices. No discrimination 
is to be made against applicants on account of their political, re- 
ligious, labor or other connections. A penalty for violations is 
imposed. It will be noted that the statute is a distinct departure 
from ordinarily accepted standards for public employment exchange 
legislation and that it makes no provision for cooperation between 
the numerous local exchanges which it establishes. Aside from 
specifying five cities in which public bureaus must be opened the 
California law gives the commissioner of the bureau of labor sta- 
tistics practically carte blanche to establish a system of free em- 
ployment bureaus and $50,000 to run them for two years.*7 The 
efficiency of the system depends on the commissioner. The New 
Jersey law contains several praiseworthy provisions. The com- 
missioner of labor is authorized to study the causes of employment 


* Towa, Laws 1915, C. 36. 
" California, Laws 1915, C. 302. 
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and to adopt preventive measures. He may appoint local advisory 
committees, though representation of employers and employees is 
not required. Neutrality in labor disputes is provided for and co- 
operation with other public bureaus within and without the state 
is permitted. But the law lacks certain features considered essential 
by expert authorities. Branch offices need not be established and 
special officials need not be appointed. Moreover, in spite of its 
additional duties, the New Jersey Department of Labor received a 
slightly smaller appropriation in 1915 than during the preceding 
year. The outlook for an active system of employment bureaus 
is therefore not promising, There remain the laws of Illinois and 
Pennsylvania?® which approximate more closely approved standards ; 
the Pennsylvania law in particular being classed with the New York 
act of 1914 as embodying the principles necessary in model legisla- 
tion. They provide for representative advisory committees, for co- 
operation with other public bureaus, national, state and local, and 
empower study of the causes and extent of unemployment and action 
for its prevention. The Pennsylvania and Illinois laws also adopt 
specific measures for the prevention of employment by directing the 
advisory committees to work with employers for the regularization 
of private industry and with government officials for the increase of 
public works in times of depression.1® Pennsylvania and Illinois 
likewise, following the policy found satisfactory in this country and 
abroad, attempt to insure neutrality in trade disputes by requiring 
that applicants be informed of their existence. Still other progres- 
sive features of the Pennsylvania statute are the selection of a direc- 
tor and branch superintendents on the basis of fitness, the provisions 
for joint state-city exchanges and for the vocational guidance of 
young workers. In September 1915 reorganization of the Illinois 
offices was going forward and it was announced that several public 
exchanges would be opened in Pennsylvania in the late fall. By 
this legislation in two important industrial states a considerable 
advance in the public labor exchange movement should be credited 
to 1915.7 

Though federal legislation has been much discussed and thcugh 
several bills for a national system of labor exchanges were intro- 


* Tilinois, Laws 1915, S.B. 24; Pennsylvania, Laws 1915, No. 375. 

2% See also “Public Work,” p. 564, and “Regularization of Industry, p. 582. 

* Michigan passed legislation increasing the number of its state employment 
offices. 
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duced in the 63d Congress, none of them became law. The most 
important of these were the so-called MacDonald bill, which pro- 
posed to use the post office as an employment exchange, and the 
Murdock bill which would have provided for a separate employment 
bureau in the Department of Labor. Action was deferred on all 
these bills to allow the federal Industrial Relations Commission, 
which publicly announced it had begun work on the problem, to 
bring in a bill of its own, but it failed to do so. Meanwhile, as 
previously stated, the Department of Labor, under limited powers, 
set up the beginnings of a federal system on its own initiative.** 

Legislation in 1915 increased governmental regulation of private 
employment bureaus. In several states the new laws, by putting 
the management of the public system and the supervision of private 
agencies under the same official who has power to prescribe the 
forms and inspect the records used by private agencies, make it 
possible, under efficient administration, for the state to keep in- 
formed on all placement work within its borders. In Washington, 
as already noted, an initiative measure was adopted whose purpose 
was the entire abolition of fee-collecting agencies, and Idaho took 
the same step by action of its legislature. Five states also provided 
for state systems of labor exchanges, and Illinois amended its ex- 
isting law so as greatly to enhance its usefulness. Twenty-five 
states now provide for public employment bureaus. Federal legis- 
lation, however, is still delayed. 


The belief that centralizing the demand for labor through public 
employment exchanges is one of the essential measures in reduc- 
ing unemployment was widely accepted last winter. The result- 
ing development of exchanges had an unfortunate side in certain 
purely emergency measures taken by a number of cities. Private 
bureaus emphasizing relief and duplicating the work of existing 
agencies and temporary public bureaus with inadequate organization 
failed to improve the chaotic condition of the labor market. But 
much important constructive work was done during the period. 
Certain private bureaus, started in the emergency where public 
bureaus were lacking, became real labor clearing houses and may 
lead to the establishment of permanent public exchanges. A few 
well-organized public exchanges, notably those in New York state, 


™ See p. 550. 
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were opened, and the federal Department of Labor has enlarged 
its immigrant placement to provide the beginnings of a national 
system. 

The single term “cooperation” best describes a variety of desirable 
efforts to improve existing public exchanges. There were the 
cooperative efforts of private citizens which secured reorganiza- 
tion in ineffective exchanges and greater usefulness in bureaus al- 
ready active. There was the increased cooperation between public 
bureaus, both within state boundaries and over a wider area. There 
was an extension of cooperation between municipal state and 
federal authorities in the management of public exchanges. These 
changes are among the most significant and valuable of the winter’s 
contributions to the employment exchange movement. 

Federal legislation, which would enable the Department of Labor 
to develop its employment exchange work adequately is still lack- 
ing, but several important industrial states passed laws in 1915 
which give them at least the machinery for effective systems of 
labor exchanges. A number of states also brought private agencies 
under strict government supervision. All told, the 1915 employ- 
ment exchange legislation greatly improves the early possibilities 
of proper organization of the labor market. 

The winter’s experience points not to the need of any novel 
developments in the employment exchange movement, but to an 
extension of measures already taken, to the founding of public ex- 
changes where they are lacking, to voluntary cooperation to improve 
existing public bureaus and to the development of cooperation 
between them until nation-wide machinery exists for measuring the 
fluctuations of the labor market and connecting the man and the job. 


VII. PUBLIC WORK 


When, as was the case last winter, active public employment 
bureaus could find places for only a small proportion of their 
applicants, the provision of more jobs is a prime necessity. From 
nearly a hundred American cities in twenty-nine different states 
reports were received of an increase in the number of jobs made 
available by the starting of public work with special reference to 
the unemployed.t These undertakings were generally carried on by 
cities, but occasionally by counties. Action by local authorities 
was most frequent in the two states of Massachusetts and Califor- 
nia, where it was stimulated by some central authority. In Mass- 
achusetts, where at least sixteen cities carried on some form of 
public work, the state appropriated $100,000 for the Metropolitan 
Parkway Commission and $100,000 for forestry, to be spent by 
local officials, and the governor’s committee to promote work gave 
added encouragement in this direction. In California, where at 


1A list of cities and other subdivisions providing public work for the un- 
employed in the six months ending April 1, 1915, includes: *Little Rock 
(Ark.) ; *Alameda, Bakersfield, Berkeley, Fresno, Glendora, *Los Angeles 
County, Oakland, Pasadena, Redlands, Riverside, *San Francisco, Stockton 
(Calif.) ; Denver, *Trinidad County (Colo.) ; *Bridgeport, *Hartford, *New 
Britain, *New Haven (Conn.); *Wilmington (Del.); *Atlanta, *Agusta, 
Macon (Ga.); *Moline, *Peoria (Ill.); *Indianapolis, *Richmond, *South 
Bend (Ind.); *Davenport, *Des Moines, *Sioux City (Iowa) ; *Louisville, 
*Newport, Paducah (Ky.); *Baltimore, Cumberland, Frederick (Md.); 
*Beverly, *Cambridge, Chicopee, *Everett, *Fall River, *Gloucester, Holyoke, 
*Malden, *Marlboro, Newburyport, *Northampton, Salem, Somerville, 
*Springfield, Woburn, *Worcester (Mass.); *Detroit, *Grand Rapids, 
*Houghton County, *Jackson (Mich.) ; *Duluth, *Minneapolis (Minn.) ; 
*Kansas City, *St. Louis (Mo.) ; *Lincoln (Neb.); *Camden, Elizabeth, 
*Newark, *Plainfield, Summit (N. J.); Fulton, *New York, *Rochester, 
*Syracuse, *Watertown (N. Y.); *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, *Day- 
ton, *Toledo, *Youngstown (Ohio) ; *Bartlesville (Okla.); *Portland 
(Ore.) ; Altoona, *McKeesport, *Philadelphia, *Pittsburgh, *Reading, *Scran- 
ton, Sharon (Pa.); *Pawtucket, *Providence (R. I.); Nashville (Tenn.) ; 
Dallas (Tex.) ; *Salt Lake City (Utah) ; *Richmond (Va.); *Everett, *Seat- 
tle, *Spokane, Walla Walla (Wash.) ; *Kenosha, *Superior (Wis..) This is 
a total of ninety-nine places in twenty-nine different states. Reports have 
been received from the officials in charge of the work in the places starred. 
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least a dozen communities supplied public employment, a conference 
of mayors favored such provision and the state commission of 
immigration and housing helped in starting projects. Ohio came 
third, with public work in eight cities, and in this state the governor 
urged such action in a special message. It appears that state help 
is an important factor in the local development of public work for 
the unemployed. 


KINnps OF WorK 


Sometimes only such general work as snow removal, street clean- 
ing and rock crushing was provided, which may be little more than 
a work test for relief, but in most places necessary improvements 
of permanent value were secured. Sewers were built and water 
mains were laid, roads and parks were improved, and all sorts of 
forestry from land clearing to gypsy-moth removal was carried on. 
It is noticeable that the bulk of the undertakings consisted of out- 
door work for unskilled laborers, which was by no means suited 
to all workers. The secretary of the Street and Sewer Depart- 
ment of Wilmington, Del., writes of the success of their street 
grading and sewer building: “It may be successful but is not 
perfect. The nature of the work prevents many from accepting 
or staying long after starting.” 

Sometimes skilled men refused to take such work for fear of 
being permanently reduced to the ranks of the unskilled. The 
Commission for Relief of the Unemployed of Plainfield, N. J., 
reports that, in twenty-five cases out of 608, men refused the em- 
ployment offered them “through fear of permanently losing caste 
by taking work inferior” to their capacity. “A man who had 
worked up to a position commanding several dollars a day,” the 
commission continues, “was afraid to take a job at ditch digging 
at $1 a day, for fear the temporary advantage would mean permanent 
loss.” 

Yet several projects show that these limitations are not necessary 
and that public work may be found which is suitable for skilled 
mechanics and even for clerical workers. Augusta, Ga., had its 
bridges painted and built a new fire engine house, Rochester, N. Y., 
pushed repairs on public buildings, and Alameda, Calif., had its 
health department records indexed. In Lincoln, Neb., the county 
commissioners ran a factory which made cement culverts for the 
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county roads. An enterprising coroner in Illinois selected unem- 
ployed men for service on his juries, and it was even proposed in 
Minnesota and Rhode Island that the state census should be taken 
by the unemployed. A few cities, too, provided employment for 
women as well as for men. In Cleveland eighty women made 
garments for public institutions, and in St. Louis women worked 
on bathing suits to be used in the city swimming pools in the 
summer. It appears that, even without an extension of the city’s 
activities, the common restriction of public work to unskilled labor 
is unnecessary, but that tasks can be provided suited to many types 
of workers. 


WoRKING CONDITIONS 


Questions naturally arise as to the details of these numerous 
undertakings, which form the most extensive provision of public 
work for the unemployed yet made in America. How long did they 
last and how many people did they employ? How were the men 
chosen and dismissed and what were their hours and wages? Re- 
plies from the officials in charge in more than fifty of the larger 
cities form the basis for the answers which follow. 


Duration of Work 
Occasionally the work lasted for very short periods—Scranton, 
Pa., utilized only the state “Good Roads” day—but much of it was 
continued for two or three months or more, long enough to tide 
over the period of greatest need. 


Numbers Employed 


In fifty-one cities reporting on the question, a total of over 
30,000 persons were given employment on public work. While 
in almost every instance more men applied than could be hired 
and while much of the work was part-time or for very short 
periods, this represents a substantial amount of help. In at least 
ten cities, mostly large centers of population such as Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, over 1,000 employees were 
hired.2. Other cities, some of which were large, had work for only 


?New York City hired 21,000 men for snow shovelling, but these were 
not necessarily drawn from the ranks of the unemployed. Most of the 
23,000 persons employed on public work in St. Louis worked at the municipal 
lodging house in return for board and lodging, so that they are not included. 
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a few people. In Syracuse, N. Y., only fourteen men were reported 
hired. Cambridge, Mass., gave work to 119. Few except the 
smallest places, however, employed less than 200 or 300 people. 


Selection and Dismissal of Workers 

In three or four instances civil service requirements made it 
necessary to draw employees from existing eligible lists. In a like 
number of cases “American citizens” or “local residents” were given 
the preference. In a few western cities, such as Portland, Ore., 
Salt Lake City, and Seattle, the authorities provided a considerable 
amount of public work for the large numbers of migratory workers 
congregated there during the winter. Four-fifths of the replies, 
however, indicate that resident family men were hired as being 
most in need of assistance and as having the strongest claim on 
the local authorities. Though it is generally held, for example by 
efficient public employment bureaus, that ordinary employment 
should be furnished strictly according to the fitness of an applicant 
and not according to his need, yet under the critical conditions 
of last winter, with applicants far in excess of positions, the latter 
method of selection is generally approved. “In principle,” says the 
report of the Spokane Commission on Unemployment, “emergency 
work of this kind should not be limited to any class of resident 
unemployed but should be used to increase the general demand for 
labor. But, until the plan is adopted generally, local communities 
are justified in confining its application to those in greatest need.” 

The New Jersey legislature facilitated such a policy by authorizing 
the common councils of cities in which there are committees for 
the relief of unemployment to employ needy persons without full 
’ compliance with civil service requirements. In Portland and 
Seattle officials feel that giving the major part of the public work 
to migratory workers was a mistaken policy. “The regrettable 
feature was that . . . the employment provided by the city cared 
for none but the transient unemployed.” “If there is any duty 
on the part of city officials . . . to provide work for the unem- 
ployed, it is principally to regular residents who have families de- 
pendent upon them.” In order to insure a careful selection of 
especially needy workers, the lists of public and private charities 
were generally used. Cities having public employment bureaus 


*New Jersey, Laws 1915, C. 43. 
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under efficient management could probably have made more use 
of these agencies, for Cleveland hired 2,500 men entirely through 
its bureau and still gave preference to married residents. Hiring 
employees through the public bureau whenever possible would help 
it in becoming the central clearing house for the whole labor 
market. 

Two-thirds of the cities, though hiring men because of their 
need, demanded the same efficiency as in ordinary public work. 
Thus Dayton required the foreman to report on each employee. 
A man who was twice reported “poor” was transferred to another 
foreman, and if his work still failed to improve he was dismissed. 
The need of holding the workers to a reasonable standard of 
efficiency is later discussed in connection with the success of public 
work. To sum up the conditions of “hiring and firing” on public 
work, on account of their urgent needs resident family men were 
generally chosen, but workers were not usually retained if they 
failed to come up to reasonable standards of efficiency. In obtain- 
ing workers public employment bureaus were used less than they 
might well have been. 


Wages and Hours 


Wages and daily hours were generally the same as for ordinary 
work of the same kind. In many cities an eight-hour day and a 
wage rate of $2 or more was established by law, and this legisla; 
tion was undoubtedly effective in preventing the payment of low 
wages such as were sometimes given in private relief employment.‘ 
Last winter’s public work, then, had as a rule no depressing effect on 


hours or wage scales. In order to help a larger number of people, . 


however, most of the cities in which work was continued for a con- 
siderable time established some form of rotation of employment. 
Most employees were engaged for an average of not more than 
two or three days weekly, the force changing at intervals varying 
from a single day to two weeks. The longer periods, of at least 
three days’ consecutive work, are more favorably regarded by the 
officials in charge, for they are reported to make for greater 
efficiency, to reduce the amount of bookkeeping, and to give the 
men a better chance to fill in with odd jobs. 


“See “Emergency Relief,” p. 526. 
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Cost 


It is probable that more money than generally realized was spent 
in public work for the unemployed last winter. Reports trom 
fifty-six cities give a total of over $3,600,000 disbursed for this 
purpose. On the whole, in the larger centers very considerable sums 
were expended, such as $77,000 in Cleveland, $1,000,000 in Pitts- 
burgh and in Cincinnati and $40,000 in Grand Rapids. Smaller 
cities used a few thousand dollars, down to $900 in Northampton, 
Mass., and $750 in Alameda, Calif. Sometimes smaller cities were 
relatively more generous in this respect than larger ones. Richmond, 
Va., devoted $125,000 to special emergency relief through public 
employment and St. Louis but $5,500. Unless financial difficulties 
were encountered and some of the expedients later described were 
necessary, the money generally came from special appropriations 
or from the regular funds. Bond issues were seldom resorted to. 
Except in Massachusetts, funds were raised locally. In that state 
the legislature appropriated $100,000 for the Metropolitan Parkway 
Commission and $100,000 for forestry, which was distributed 
locally among a number of cities and towns. 


DIFFICULTIES IN STARTING PuBLic Work 


When public work for the unemployed was proposed, however, 
it was seldom that obstacles did not arise, and these were sometimes 
sufficient to prevent action altogether. 

There was first the point of view that unemployment was not a 
municipal concern. The reply of Comptroller Prendergast of New 
York City regarding such provision is an extreme example of this 
laissez-faire attitude: 


The board of estimate and apportionment did not initiate any work for 
the sole purpose of giving employment to the unemployed. The hoard 
encouraged the department heads to do work out of available appropriations 
as early as possible but it did not encourage the misuse of appropriations 
by doing work out of season in order to provide employment. We proceeded 
on the theory that the available funds belonged to the taxpayers of the 
City of New York and that the money had been raised to meet definite 
needs and that it was not a function of the city government to provide 
employment for the unemployed. . 

The charter makes provision for the authorization of corporate stock 
and revenue bonds for the necessary expenses of the city. I do not believe 
that there is any authority for the expenditure of city money simply to 
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provide employment. Naturally no steps were taken to remove any limitation 
upon the power of the board of estimate to spend the taxpayers’ money 
to provide employment as there would have been no justification for adding 
to the burdens of the taxpayers by attempting the impossible task of per- 
forming a function that is not a part of municipal activities. 

We do not authorize funds to provide for bad seasons or bad years 
but to provide for necessary improvements. If the improvements are 
necessary there is no excuse for delaying the work in the expectation 
that there will be a bad season or a bad year later on. We do not maintain 
a sinking fund to be used in starting emergency work when needed and 
I think it would be very difficult to justify the establishment of such a 
fund. 

In my opinion the officers of the City of New York should keep clearly 
in mind at all times the fact that they have a strictly public duty to perform 
and that it will be going beyond that duty and would amount to an abuse of 
their authority if they were to take money from overburdened taxpayers 
and use it to provide employment for the unemployed. 

Local or personal politics also sometimes proved a stumbling 
block, as the admissions from several cities indicate. The mayor 
of a small California town acknowledged that action was necessary 
and that public work was desirable, “but,” said he, “you see we 
are going to have a little election here in about sixty days and 
I don’t want to start anything.”® These views, however, seem 
to be shared by comparatively few city officials. “If every town 
would get the idea [public work for the unemployed] and go to it, 
the era of prosperity hoped for would be hastened,” says H. C. 
Wight, in charge of the work at Dayton, Ohio. A New England 
official writes: “It would be a much wiser policy for the community 
to supply work at fair wages in times of industrial depression 
than to dole out public relief to able bodied men. Better for the 
community and better for the men.” Still a third official states 
emphatically: “The relation of the city to the unemployed is 
not that of pity or charity. The city’s position is simply that it is 
buying the labor it needs and the men are selling their labor, all 
they have to sell. The purchase of this labor is of advantage 
to the city as well as to the men.” The growing tendency of cities 
so to purchase labor marks the assumption of more and more 
community responsibility for unemployment. 

Then, also, climatic conditions were often unfavorable. In the 


*See California Commission of Housing and Immigration, Report on 
Relief of Destitute Unemployed, 1915, p. 20. 
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North and West it was believed that the frozen ground and the 
cold made most outdoor work impossible or over-expensive. 
Worcester, Mass., reports that its work on streets and sewers “simply 
added expense to give employment during a period when much 
of the work could not be done profitably.” Detroit found that it 
cost about 10 per cent more to lay water mains in winter than in 
summer. Undoubtedly, unfavorable weather does limit the kinds of 
work possible, but the experience of certain other cities suggests that 
this difficulty has been exaggerated, and that summer heat often 
proves as oppressive as winter cold. In Dayton, Ohio, it is officially 
stated, water pipe was laid with the ground frozen eighteen inches 
deep at a lower cost than under the usual conditions. The sewer 
building which Duluth has carried on for two winters is reported 
to have been “done as well and as economically as by ordinary 
methods.” The official in charge states that the frozen surface 
proved “of decided advantage in retaining the walls of the trench 
in position.” Other cities having severe winter climates but finding 
it possible to carry on work of this nature economically include 
Cleveland, Kansas City, Kans., and Springfield, Mass. 

A number of cities are forced by charter provision or other 
legislation to have most public improvements done by contract. “All 
that goes to make up the physical part of a city—the building 
of roads, the paving of streets, the laying out of parks, etc.,—are 
let to contract by private firms, leaving to the city a limited insignifi- 
cant sphere which dwarfs her activities in using her surplus labor 
power.”* Louisville, under such restrictions, could employ men 
only in sweeping the streets. From Milwaukee comes the informa- 
tion, “We are under a state law that requires that all public works 
except street and highway work must be contracted for to the 
lowest bidder meeting the specifications for the work. Therefore it 
is almost impossible to start public work in any but auspicious 
seasons.” And even when public work is started under the con- 
tract system, those most in need are not likely to be benefited. 
It is noticeable that in the three instances in which work for the 
unemployed was done entirely by contract no information could 
be secured as to how laborers were hired. The secretary of the 
St. Paul United Charities states that “experience has shown that 


°Harris Ginsburg, “What Louisville Did for the Unemployed,” Jewish 
Charities, June 1915, PD. 276. 
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contractors bid for cheap labor and that frequently two men are 
brought to the city to look for work when only one is required.” 
It is obvious that a contractor’s profits reduce the amount available 
for wages. Help to the unemployed by public works, therefore, 
seems much more easily supplied under the system of direct hiring. 
Certain cities, however, managed to evade the restrictions of the 
contract system. In Davenport, Iowa, ten wealthy and public 
spirited citizens formed a company capitalized at $20,000. The 
city then called for bids on some street grading, the company se- 
cured the contract and turned the entire organization and super- 
vision of the work over to the city authorities. Superior, Wis., 
could employ men directly only if all bids for contract work were 
exorbitant. Accordingly the city rejected all bids and employed 
a total of 600 men in sewer building and land clearing. Prominent 
business men signed a $10,000 bond to protect the city from liability 
for this action. 

Financial difficulties were perhaps most numerous of all. In 
many cases the fiscal year did not coincide with the period of 
greatest need, so that no further appropriations were available.’ 
Under these circumstances Des Moines borrowed money without 
interest from private citizens and Pittsburgh used money from the 
contingent fund. Some cities transferred balances from other 
departments to the department of public works. Duluth made 
improvements which could be assessed against the abutters. 
Indianapolis was limited to an expenditure of $10,000 for work 
of this nature; this was not sufficient and private citizens supplied 
the balance. Other cities were blocked by statutory debt limits, 
tax limits and restrictions surrounding the issue of bonds. 

These obstacles have not as yet caused much agitation for 
changes in the laws, but they frequently led to what may be cailed 
“quasi-public work,” that is, work financed by private citizens but 
supervised by public officials. In Cleveland $81,000 was raised in 
a “Share a day’s earnings” campaign under the auspices of the 
mayor’s committee on non-employment. The money was used to 
give 1,500 men and eighty women half-time employment in the 


™See F. Ernest Richter, “Seasonal Fluctuation in Public Works,” American 
Labor Legislation Review, June 1915, pp. 245-264, for a discussion of the 


exhaustion of appropriations as a cause of irregular employment in and 
about Boston. 
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parks and in a sewing room. In Plainfield, N. J., the commission 
for relief of the unemployed raised the money with which men 
weré put to work by the highway department. The New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor supplied the 
funds for employing able bodied applicants in some of the city 
parks. 

In the opinion of competent observers the difficulties recounted 
all go back to one root cause—failure to act in advance of the 
emergency. The California Commission of Immigration and Hous- 
ing says of the public work in California last winter: “In fact, 
the general failure to plan ahead and the refusal to face the problem 
until the need is pressing, is the most pertinent criticism. . . . In- 
stead of delaying until another crisis comes, immediate steps should 
be taken to formulate a program for permanent state action. ... 
Suitable work should be outlined, funds provided and definite plans 
formulated. Such steps will obviate many of the difficulties en- 
countered during the past season.”® Conservatism and political 
prejudice will yield when an educational campaign makes the voters 
demand action. The removal of legal restrictions, the finding of 
suitable work and the necessary appropriations all require 
preparation long before work is actually started. 


STEADY EMPLOYMENT OF REGULAR ForCES 

An important if less striking method of coping with unemploy- 
ment by means of careful management of public works is the steady 
employment of the regular force. Too often the city, far from 
increasing its demand for labor in the winter, lays off at that time 
many of its outdoor employees. Some places hire almost all their 
public works employees for only eight or nine months a year. These 
men—unskilled laborers at low wages—have a poor chance of 
securing other work when discharged, and consequently swell the 
ranks of the unemployed. There is a notable inconsistency in the 
recent action of the mid-west city which made a special appropria- 
tion of $50,000 for work on the streets when a few weeks previ- 
ously many regular employees of the street department had been 
laid off because of a deficit in its funds. 

However, a number of cities during the past winter realized the 
need of improvement in this respect and took definite steps toward 


* Report on Relief of Destitute Unemployed, pp. 18 and 21. 
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providing steadier employment for their permanent force. Malden, 
Mass., started sewer building in order to keep its regular em- 
ployees from being discharged. The Brooklyn Park Department 
followed the policy recommended by the mayor’s committee to 
private employers, and instead of dismissing 100 men in the fall 
as usual kept the entire force working four and a half days a 
week during the winter. In Philadelphia, likewise, where it had 
formerly been the custom to lay off for three months most of the 
day laborers employed by the bureau of highways, the whole force 
was this year kept on at half time. The Baltimore city authorities 
were particularly alive to the importance of this policy and con- 
tinued a variety of public operations generally closed during the 
winter, including the construction of a dam and a filtration plant, 
sewer building, subway work and water main extensions. Whether 
or not a city helps lessen unemployment through starting public 
works in the dull season, it can at least, by these and similar 
methods, avoid adding to the problem through the irregular work 
of its own employees.® 


’ Many cities keep records of the numbers employed at different seasons 
and therefore have the facts at hand relative to their present distribution 
of public work, and students of unemployment problems have begun to 
realize the importance of these data. Studies of the subject have been 
made under the auspices of the American Association for Labor Legislation 
by Dr, Frank O’Hara for Oregon and by F. Ernest Richter for Boston 
and the metropolitan district (“Redistribution of Public Work in Oregon,” 
and “Seasonal Fluctuation in Public Works,’ American Labor Legislation 
Review, June 1915, pp. 238-244 and 245-264). The New York City Mayor’s 
Committee has collected such data for all but one of the city’s many 
departments. A study of the fluctuations in the wages of per diem 
employees of the District of Columbia has been made by Francis X. 
Coughlin in a manuscript report on file with the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Coughlin traces the changes throughout the fiscal year 
July 1913—July 1914 by half-month periods for the eight departments of 
highways, water supply, sewers, street cleaning, trees and parkway, parks, 
schools, and health. The fluctuations are considerable. In these depart- 
ments the total paid for per diem wages rises to over $72,000 in August 
and falls to only $32,500, or less than half, in February. In the three 
departments of highways, sewers, and water supply, which employ the 
largest number of per diem workers, the maximum amount of wages was 
about $54,000 on August 1 and the minimum only $18,000 on March 1. 
The slack season for these district employees is also the slack season 
for manufacturing, building and agriculture in the district, so that non- 
employment by the district of its per diem employees is likely to mean no 
work for them at all. 
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Success oF Pusitic Work 


Last winter’s provision of public work for the unemployed was 
probably the most extensive yet made in America. In fifty-six 
cities reporting on the cost, it has already been noted that over 
$3,600,000 was spent for this purpose. The reports on its success 
by officials in charge of the work will perhaps serve as a guide to 
the advisability of expending public money in this manner. 

Fifty-two reports out of fifty-eight state that public work for the 
unemployed was considered successful, the reason most often 
given being that it served its purpose of helping those in need. 
The good spirit shown by the men is several times mentioned. A 
Northampton, Mass., official says, “The plan demonstrated the 
willingness of clerks, factory hands and others to do outdoor labor 
in preference to accepting charity.”2° The California Commission 
of Housing and Immigration reports that the public work which 
it induced a dozen cities to start contributed to securing freedom 
from the disorders of the previous winter,—but that its chief merit 
was “the change of attitude and spirit of hope that was engendered 
in the men, through the fact that the city was taking some interest 
in their welfare.”11| The value to the city of the improvements 
made is also often mentioned. The superintendent of parks in 
Youngstown, Ohio, says, “We surprised the city by getting so 
much work done for the money.” The Springfield, Mass., Morn- 
ing Union, in its issue of September 28, 1915, says that the 
opening for general use of the four roads in one of the state 
parks was made possible by the work done by the unemployed 
during the winter. The commiittee on unemployment of the 
Columbus Chamber of Commerce compared their relief fund of 
1907-1908 with the public work of 1914-1915, and found that 
“Seven years ago the city had little to show for its $10,000 ‘tag day’ 


Contrary to experience elsewhere, the men employed at land clearing 
in Minneapolis were said to shirk and even to hide their tools and to steal 
the extra clothing provided. Unlike most public work, however, the job 
was in charge of the associated charities, which employed family men who 
had applied to them for relief, and retained them regardless of efficiency. 
“When men knew that their families had to be supported whether they got 
on the job at eight or nine in the morning, there was little incentive to 
prompt reporting for work” says the secretary of the society, Frank J. Bruno. 

" Report on Relief of Destitute Unemployed, pp. 14-15. 
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expenditure except discontent. This spring shows a good job 
of public improvement for an equal outlay of money and left 
the workmen and the community with a greater feeling of satis- 
faction.” The executive officers of many public and private charities 
in various parts of the country likewise advocate public works 


for the unemployed instead of charitable relief. The head of the . 


charities department in a New England city says “I am one of those 
who believe that it would be a much wiser policy for the community 
to supply work at fair wages in times of industrial depression than 
to dole out public relief to able bodied men. Better for the com- 
munity and better for the men.” Among the half-dozen cities 
which felt that public work was not a sticcess, it is noteworthy that 
four were cities in which party politics is reported to have ob- 
structed the arrangements. 

Reasons for failure, such as “insufficient funds,” “nature of 
work prevents many from accepting it,” “undeserving parties re- 
ceived it,” point to difficulties which can be adjusted. Excessive 
cost, which is twice mentioned as a cause of failure and which is 
three or four times hinted at by cities considering their work a 
successful substitute for charity, is a more serious matter. English 
experiments with relief work under the unemployed workman’s 
act of 1905 came to grief largely because of high costs? In Los 
Angeles “Cost has been seven times as great as regular road work 
because of inexperienced labor, many of the men being clerks, book- 
keepers, etc., also because the men are physically unfitted to do the 
work.” Worcester, Mass., found that its sewer building and street 
grading “simply added expense to give employment during a period 
when much of the work could not be done profitably.” But it 
has been pointed out that a number of places found work suited 
to skilled men, to clerical workers and to women, and that certain 
cities found that severe weather was not a handicap to outdoor 
work. These cities which kept cost low and speak most strongly 
of the success of their work emphasize the importance of careful 
supervision and of discharging inefficient workers. The Duluth 
commissioner of public works states of the sewer building which 
he has successfully carried on for two winters without increase 
in cost, “Every man employed was required to do a good day’s 


2 Olga S. Halsey, “Compulsory Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain,” 
American Labor Legislation Review, June 1915, p. 265. 
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work. ... Good management is imperative. ... The success of 
this work, as of any other work, depends largely upon the intelligence 
and competence of the foreman.” 

A large majority of the reports on the provision of public work 
for the unemployed hold that it has on the whole been a successful 
policy. Early attention to choosing work suited to the time of 
year and to the type of employee is needed and careful supervision 
with dismissal of the inefficient are essential. If these conditions 
are measurably secured, the unemployed can be helped and necessary 
public improvements made at a reasonable expenditure. Last 
winter’s experience, accordingly, amply justifies the policy of 
providing public work for the unemployed. 


SysTEMATIC DISTRIBUTION OF PusLic WoRK 


The expedients necessary to get public work started in the 
emergency, creditable though they are to American ingenuity and 
public spirit, emphasize the need of systematic planning before the 
crisis is at hand for the carrying on of such activities in dull 
seasons. Spurred on by their winter’s experience a number of 
communities are following European example and taking steps to 
utilize public works not merely as an emergency expedient but as 
part of a regular program for reducing unemployment. 

For instance, in St. Paul where last winter there was no money 
for public work, the advisory council of the united charities at a 
meeting in June adopted strong resolutions calling upon “the 
honorable mayor and commissioners of this city to give their very 
earnest and serious attention to the distressing unemployment 
situation prevalent in our city at this time and to the probable situa- 
tion next winter” by setting aside in the next budget a contingent 
fund for public work in times of depression and by planning to 
concentrate public work, as far as possible, in the winter. A com- 
mittee was then appointed which worked during the summer to 
get these proposals put into effect. In Pittsburgh, also, the associated 
charities plans to urge the budget committee of the city council 
to provide the department of public works with a reserve fund 
to be used only in times of industrial depression. Since Pitts- 
burgh at present plans its public work about ten years ahead, though 
not with reference to dull seasons, it seems to be in a favorable 
position for such an adjustment. In Indianapolis the city govern- 
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ment itself is considering permanent plans for the adjustment of 
its work. The New York City Mayor’s Committee has secured 
the appointment of a committee of the board of estimate, the 
budget making body, to consider a program of public work covering 
from seven to ten years, designating the improvements which can 
be reserved for dull seasons. Officials of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, together with local officials, have formed a perma- 
nent committee on unemployment, one of whose chief purposes is 
the forwarding of measures for concentration of public work—local, 
state and federal—in slack periods. 

The American Association on Unemployment shows, in its 
Practical Program for the Prevention of Unemployment, the value 
of this policy and some of the steps which have been taken toward 
its realization.1* The California Commission of Immigration and 
Housing advocates a program of public work both by state and 
local governments which would develop the resources of the state, 
such as irrigation projects, levee work, drainage canals, road work 
and forestry, which should be done only in case of necessity. “It 
should serve as a sort of reservoir into which excess labor may be 
diverted and from which it will freely flow when needed elsewhere.” 
The Oregon legislature adopted a resolution recommending that 
public works be placed so “as to aid in the solution of the problem 
of furnishing labor at all seasons of the year for the unemployed.”™* 

Municipal, state and federal legislation for this purpose has also 
been proposed. In San Francisco a tax levy of I cent on every 


$100 of property, to be used as a reserve fund for public works, | 


was voted on by the people, but the measure was defeated. The 
Kokomo, Ind., Chamber of Commerce sponsored a bill before the 
Indiana legislature making special provision for the starting of pub- 
lic works in times of depression under the supervision of an “un- 
employed service commission.” A bill was even introduced in 
Congress looking to the creation of a sort of “industrial army.” 
The unemployed were to enlist for labor on public improvements, 
together with four hours daily of military training for the “able 
bodied.” At the end of their four months’ enlistment these soldiers 
would become a special military reserve. Army officers have like- 
wise suggested that permanent training camps be established where 


™In American Labor Legislation Review, June 1915, pp. 182-183. 
“Oregon, Laws 1915, House Joint Resolution No. 14. 
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unemployed men may go for military training during slack seasons, 
receiving regular army pay. 

In a few instances the stage of agitation has been passed and 
measures are actually in effect for the concentration of public 
work in the dull season. Without special legislation, the Park 
Department of Grand Rapids, Mich., is reserving “a number of 
unimproved parks which will be worked on during times of de- 
pression.” Two small cities have made definite financial provision 
for similar undertakings. Newport, Ky., has. established a con- 
tingent fund and Alameda, Calif., passed the following ordinance, 
similar to that voted down in San Francisco, levying a special 
tax of 1 cent on each $100 of taxable property to form a “relief 
fund” for use in public works: 


Be it ordained by the people of the city of Alameda as follows: 

Section I. There is hereby created a special fund to be known as 
“Relief fund,” the moneys belonging to which shall be provided for and 
raised by the annual tax levy as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the council of the city of Alameda, at the 
time provided by law for the determination of the rate of city taxes to 
be levied and collected upon the assessed valuation of the property appearing 
on the assessment book of said city, to include in the rate so to be deter- 
mined, the sum of one (1) cent on each one hundred dollars of valuation 
of taxable property, specifying the portion of the whole of said rate so 
included as “relief fund”; and thereupon in levying the tax to provide for 
raising the necessary revenue of the city for the fiscal year, it shall be 
the duty of said council to levy the tax at the whole rate as so determined 
by it. - 

Sec. 3. The moneys in said “relief fund” shall be expended only in the 
payment of claims for labor and other personal services on public work 
authorized by said council, when, in its judgment, the providing of such 
work is necessary or expedient for the relief of unemployed or indigent 
residents of the city of Alameda. Such authorization shall be by resolution 
duly adopted declaring such necessity or expediency and specifying the 
public work to be done and the total sum to be withdrawn and expended 
from said relief fund under said authorization. 

Sec. 4. Any moneys remaining in said relief fund at the end of any 
fiscal year shall be turned over and paid into the general fund. 


The fund is expected to yield this city of approximately 25,000 
population $2,000 a year. 

The most far-reaching measure of this description, however, is 
a law passed by the state of Idaho which for the first time in 
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America practically recognizes the “right to work.”** Every citizen 
must, within certain limitations, be given work by the state. An 
applicant must be a United States citizen, a resident of Idaho 
for six months and of the county for ninety days, must have less 
than $1,000 worth of property and be unable to secure other 
work, and must have some property owner as reference. On 
application to the board of county commissioners, every such citizen 
must be employed on the roads or other work designated as 
“emergency employment” for not more than sixty days a year, 
the scale of payment being fixed by the board. Failure to work 
“with reasonable diligence” is penalized by suspension from work 
for a week for the first offense and by exclusion from emergency 
employment for a year for the second offense. Provision is made 
for records and reports of all emergency employment and for an 
equal division of the expense between state and county. The 
working of this legislation will be watched with interest as the 
first attempt by an American state to insure work to every able 
bodied man who needs it. 


To sum up, it is doubtful if it is generally realized how extensive 
was the provision of public work for the unemployed last winter. 
Reports of such work were received from nearly 100 places in 
twenty-nine states, including thirty-six out of the forty-nine cities 
of more than 100,000 population. Such work is more likely to 
be started by local authorities when stimulated in some way by 
the state. Most of the undertakings were outdoor work for 
unskilled laborers, but occasionally examples show that, even with- 
out an extension of our present governmental activities, work 
can be found suitable for skilled mechanics, for clerical help and 
for women. Most places of any considerable size which provided 
work gave employment to several hundred persons for two or 
three months. In hiring men, married residents were generally 
preferred as being most in need of help. This policy, rather than 
hiring strictly according to capability, appeared to be satisfactory 
when reasonable efficiency on the job was required. Public em- 
ployment bureaus could probably have been more often utilized 
in obtaining workers. Wages and hours were generally the same 
as in ordinary public work, but workers were generally employed 


*Idaho, Laws 1915, C. 27. 
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only two or three days a week. Employment for at least three- 
day periods worked better than changes at shorter intervals. 
The costs, which naturally varied with the extent from a few 
hundred dollars to over $100,000, was generally met by special 
appropriations or by the regular department funds and not by 
bond issues. Many cities had no money available for the purpose, 
and in that case recourse was had to numerous expedients, of 
which the most common was the raising of funds by private sub- 
scription. The difficulty in raising money, and various restrictive 
laws, especially those requiring work to be done by contract, em- 
phasize the need of planning ahead, far in advance of any emerg- 
ency. The obstacles of politics and fear of misusing public money 
will probably be overcome as the success achieved in most places 
which attempted public work for the unemployed becomes better 
known. Given suitable work and proper supervision, the preponder- 
ance of evidence goes to show that needed improvements can be 
made in bad seasons by the unemployed without excessive cost. 
Attention was also given last winter to furnishing steadier employ- 
ment to the regular forces, a matter which should not be overlooked 
in connection with public works and unemployment. Agitation 
has been started to develop a systematic policy of expanding public 
employment in dull seasons, and one or two cities and the state 
of Idaho have actually made such provision. In view of the 
successes of last winter and the difficulties of emergency action, 
conditions demand the general extension of this policy. 


VIII. REGULARIZATION OF INDUSTRY 
NEED FOR REGULARIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


On December 15, 1914, a survey of the amount of unemployment 
in thirty-four leading Detroit factories was made. It was found 
that 45 per cent of the men normally employed at the best seasons 
of the year were at that time out of employment. A similar 
survey in Spokane, Wash., showed 38 per cent of the maximum 
unemployed on February 15, 1915. The Industrial Insurance Com- 
mission of the state estimated that workmen were unemployed over 
4o per cent of every year. The army officers interested in the 
permanent training camps already mentioned estimate that in a 
typical industrial state like New Jersey there are 40,000 men out of 
work every year, of whom about 10,000 are unemployed at any 
given time. 

While the extension of public works in times of depression will 
to some extent relieve such a situation, it can by no means take care 
of all those out of work. Much unemployment seems likely to 
persist until private industry does its share and makes every effort 
to reduce unemployment to the minimum. One cause of irregular 
employment, the shifting of individuals, is not necessarily caused by 
irregularity in production.t. However there are well-known seasonal 
fluctuations in production resulting in increased underemployment 
at certain seasons. During the winter of 1914-1915 the Mayor’s 
Commission on Unemployment of Spokane investigated fifteen 
firms employing women and found that 15.4 per cent of the maximum 
number employed were out of employment as compared with 12.2 
per cent during the winter of 1913-1914. These figures indicate 


+Investigators are finding few lines of work in which the labor turn- 
over is not excessively large. The New York State Factory Investigating 
Commission found that eleven large department stores in New York City 
took on 44,308 persons to maintain an average force of 27,264. In nine 
paper box factories ordinarily employing about 792 hands, 2,205 persons 
were on the pay-roll in a year. Magnus W. Alexander, head of the training 
school of the General Electric Company, found that twelve metal factories 
increased their force only 6,697 (from 37,274 to 43,971) in 1912, and hired 
42,571 people during the same period. 
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a fairly regular recurrence of unemployment during the winter 
months. But they indicate more than that. The unemployment 
during the past winter was 3.2 per cent more than the previous 
winter. A survey of thirty-six industries, comprising about a 
quarter of the city’s manufacturing, was made in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in October 1912 and October 1914. At the former date 94.1 
per cent of the maximum number of wage earners was employed; at 
the latter date, only 83.9 per cent. Statistics of trade union unem- 
ployment in Massachusetts and New York show like variations. Be- 
side seasonal fluctuations in production there are cyclical fluctua- 
tions dependent upon business conditions. When a period of busi- 
ness depression coincides with the seasonal period of unemployment 
the situation is rendered especially acute. This, apparently, is what 
occurred last winter. 


EFFORTS TO REGULARIZE EMPLOYMENT 

Towards January, when thoroughly alarmed by the unemploy- 
ment crisis, organizations in at least fifty of our largest cities tried 
to steady employment in private industry. Unemployment com- 
mittees and charitable societies attempted to persuade employers 
to start new work or at least to keep their force on part time 
during the slack season rather than to discharge employees. To 
meet the emergency, banks were urged to arrange for loans to 
building associations and to contractors in order that construction 
work might be started. The chief activity of the Massachusetts 
Committee to Promote Work was its appeal to hurry forward work 
already planned. Clergymen urged from the pulpit retention of 
employees and the finding of new jobs. The women members 
of a civic organization pledged themselves to persuade their hus- 
bands to keep as many as possible on their pay rolls. Employers 
were urged to “Do it now,” “Build now,” do work at cost, or 
utilize men in cleaning or making repairs. The last scheme ap- 
pealed to the practical sense of business men and met with some 
success. The Hupp Motor Company, of Detroit, facing the 
necessity of discharging temporarily 110 of its force of 900 men, 
undertook the construction of a new building which would not 
be needed until summer and put the 110 men to work on that. 
However the appeal usually came too late. The effect of the 
cther appeals to start new work was insignificant, since very few 
employers were in a position to do so in the crisis. 
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When employers could not increase their force the unemployment 
committees urged them to give preference of employment to the 
most needy or deserving. In Chicago red and blue tickets were 
issued to the unemployed to indicate whether or not they had 
dependents, and preference of employment was given to applicants 
with dependents. While such “preferential employment” may have 
been helpful as emergency relief it could in no wise be considered 
a constructive step toward lessening unemployment. Detroit busi- 
ness men, awakening to a realization that industry must take care 
of its own unemployed, made “preferential employment” a matter 
of industrial responsibility. They ran an emergency employment 
bureau under the board of commerce where red tickets were issued to 
all men who were endorsd by their previous employers as satisfactory 
workmen. Because of these tickets of recommendation and urgent 
appeals to employers to take care of their men, 17 per cent of 
applicants with trades were rehired in a single month, though the 
goo men so rehired represent less than 6 per cent of the total number 
of unemployed applicants during that time. The board of commerce 
estimated, however, on the basis of two censuses of the unemployed 
that 15,000 men were retained or placed in jobs on the strength of 
its appeal. Probably the most important contribution of the board 
was the awakening of industries to a realization of their responsibil- 
ities toward deserving employees. 

Another scheme widely adopted in Detroit and elsewhere was 
to keep the whole force on part time. In a letter to employers 
the Detroit Bureau of Commerce made the following suggestion: 
“A partial solution of the difficulty may be found in the employ- 
ment of a large number of men fewer hours, rather than a small 
number longer hours; or in the employment of more men than 
already employed by giving work to some employees one week, 
and to other employees the following week, where the nature of 
the work permits this to be done.” Similar recommendations 
were made by the unemployment commissions of New York and 
Chicago. The Postal Telegraph Company worked the employees 
in its general operating department five days a week during the 
depression instead of reducing the force. In Manchester, N. H., 
a shoe manufacturer found so successful the plan of laying off 
one half his force alternate weeks that he expects to follow this 
plan of meeting such crises in the future. In part time work, 
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however, lurks the danger of chronic underemployment. Joseph 
H. Willits, general inspector of the Philadelphia Department of 
Public Works, says: “The sharing of work in the textile industries 
is carried to such an extent here that it has become a vice 
rather than a virtue and predominates in good times as well as 
bad, as the employers endeavor to hold as high a labor reserve 
as they can possibly secure.” 

All told, emergency appeals from unemployment committees 
merely scratched the surface. When generous employers go so far 
as the metal manufacturing company which writes, “We are run- 
ning our business at considerable of a loss, and presume that 
many other ones are doing likewise, merely for the purpose of 
furnishing employment,” then emergency employment has done 
more than scientific regularization of industry demands, and has 
become relief employment. “Do it now” appeals were too general 
to be suggestive. More specific suggestions reached the employers 
too late. Of all the recommendations made last winter the ones 
proving most effective were plans such as should normally arise 
within the industry itself as a routine matter and not as an 
emergency effort. Last winter’s experience tends to confirm the 
conclusion of the Detroit Board of Commerce that: “The solution 
of the problem must be undertaken by organized industry and not 
by charity under any name or form.” Toward this end the Ameri- 
can Association on Unemployment gathered together in a section 
on “Regularization of Industry” in its Practical Program for the 
Prevention of Unemployment? the various methods used by a large 
number of enlightened employers to secure the steadier employment 
of their work-people. The extension of such methods may be 
looked for whenever employers give the same attention to regulari- 
zation as to other factory problems. One prominent and responsi- 
ble employer writes: 

I think it is almost beyond argument that the greatest chance for bettering 
conditions of factory employment rests in the hands of the employer. It is, 
of course, a hard question, but not a bit harder than a thousand questions of 
machinery, of material or of merchandising that have been faced and solved 
by employers in the past. 

But just as widespread attention to factory safety was only se- 
cured through the financial pressure of workman’s compensation 


2 American Labor Legislation Review, June 1915, pp. 184-189. 
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laws, so it is probable that large scale regularization of industry is 
dependent on the financial compulsion of public unemployment 
insurance. 

The addition of employment managers’ associations in New 
York and Philadelphia to the pioneer society in Boston is an 
important contribution of the winter toward greater regularization 
of indystry. The formation of a similar organization has also 
been strongly recommended by the Spokane Commission on Un- 
employment. It is true that these societies primarily concern 
themselves with a reduction of the labor turnover and not with 
the steadying of production. Their object as stated by John N. 
Hazen, secretary of the New York Society for the Study of 
Employment Problems, is “the cooperative investigation and dis- 
cussion of the methods of securing, assigning, and directing the per- 
sonnel of business organization, to the end of eliminating the 
financial waste of current methods of hiring and firing, and of 
dealing with employment problems with like intelligence as that 
devoted to other phases of management.” Discussion of methods 
of stabilizing the working-force is also becoming frequent in trade 
journals as well as in scientific publications.*? But employers who 
have tried to lessen changes among their employees find that hiring 
and firing cannot be reduced without a smoothing out of seasonal 
and cyclical variations. Thus the growth of interest in one aspect 
of irregularity of employment may lead to a general improvement. | 
As Mr. Hazen says of his society, “It means the cooperation of 
business men to alleviate unemployment.” 

A second important impetus toward the regularization of in- 
dustry has come from the legislatures of Illinois and Pennsylvania 
in 1915 laws on public employment offices. The advisory com- 
mittees which represent employers, employees and the general 
public are directed to take steps toward the regularization of em- 
ployment in private industry. In Illinois both state and local 
advisory committees are specifically required to “place themselves 


®See American Industries, August 1015, pp. 17-22; 100 %, The Practical 
Magazine of Efficient Management, March, April and September, 1915; 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Sep- 
tember, 1915, pp. 86-80, 103-137, and 146-164. 

“Illinois, Laws 1915, S.B. 24; Pennsylvania, Laws 1915, No. 397. See also 
“Employment Exchanges,” p. 561. 
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in communication with large employers of labor” for the purpose, 
and “to endeavor to enlist the aid of the federal government in 
extending these movements beyond the state.” Thus it becomes 
recognized by public policy that the regularization of production 
is a scientific industrial problem worthy of expert attention rather 
than a matter of haphazard appeals to “Do it now.” 


In mid-winter, when the unemployment crisis had become acute, 
numerous appeals were made to employers to hold their working 
forces together and to take on new men. Many of these appeals 
were too general to be suggestive; others came too late to be 
put into effect. The regularization of employment seems dependent 
largely on careful planning far in advance of any emergency. 
Of greater promise for steadier employment in the future is the 
formation of employment managers’ associations in Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, which, in lessening excessive “hiring and 
firing” tend to reduce all fluctuations in employment. In 1915 
the possibility of preventing unemployment by regularizing in- 
dustry was for the first time recognized in American labor legisla- 
tion in the laws directing the representative advisory committees 
of the Pennsylvania and Illinois public employment exchanges to 
work for the regularization of industry. 
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IX. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


It seems to be agreed that the regularization of private industry 
is a necessary and important step in the prevention of unemploy- 
ment. Some progressive manufacturers have already found it pos- 
sible to regularize production. But how are we to persuade industry 
as a whole to regularize? Last winter’s crisis brought forth the 
suggestion that “If unemployment insurance was in force there 
would be much less unemployment than there is now, because 
greater efforts would be made to regularize industry and keep the 
labor forces employed.”? 

At present the only unemployment insurance in force in this 
country is that of the trade unions which give out-of-work benefits 
to tide their members over periods of unemployment.? For instance, 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers’ Local No. 1, which gives $5 a week, runs 
an employment exchange in connection with the local, while Brewers’ 
Union No. 1 requires members receiving benefits to report at least 
once a week during the daytime so as to prevent fraud. The latter 
gives $4 weekly for 12 weeks, or $48 annually, for two years, and 
after that a member must have paid dues for a full year before 
he will be again entitled to benefits. Other unions give smaller 
benefits, some contenting themselves with exempting unemployed 
members from dues. But however small the benefits given, they 
sufficed to account in some measure for the fact that comparatively 
few of the unemployed seeking charity last winter were union- 
men. From St. Paul, Minn., the secretary of the United Charities 
writes that “trade unions with benefit features have been the saving 
grace in the situation here.” The secretary of the Boston Associated 
Charities recommended their extension as a “fundamental remedy.” 
Much help is also given unemployed members by locals without 


1 Steam Shovel and Dredge, April 10, 1915, p. 380. 

27National unions in America giving unemployment benefits include the 
Cigar Makers, Diamond Workers, Amalgamated Society of Carpenters, 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, Glass Bottleblowers, Machine Printers 
and Color Mixers, Metal Polishers, Molders, Pattern Makers, Piano and 
Organ Workers, Pulp and Sulphite Workers, Shoe Workers and Elastic 
Goring Weavers. Some of the locals which regularly pay unemployment 
benefits are Blacksmiths’ Helpers Local No. 1 (New York), Brewers’ Union 
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benefit systems.* The building trades unions of New York report 
that they had no regularly established system of unemployment 
benefits but that “assistance is rendered in all cases of distress either 
by loans or donations. No worthy applicant is turned away. The 
building trades unions are estimated to have spent over $250,000 of 
union funds in these ways,—some lending their mortuary benefit 
surplus to the general fund for this purpose.” 

Recognizing the possibility of administering benefit funds 
through unions, many members believe that the system should 
be extended through government aid. Fred French, business 
agent of the Milwaukee Patternmakers’ Association, suggested 
that we “should take into consideration” the Ghent system under 
which many European cities and state subdivisions supplement 
trade union out-of-work benefits by generous government sub- 
sidies.t However he admitted that “a large number of members 
of our union favor the English plan.” Compulsory unemployment 
insurance went into effect in England in seven selected trades in July 
1912. It is supported by joint contributions from employers, em- 
ployees and the state. Workmen involuntarily unemployed receive 
cash benefits from the second to the sixteenth week of unemploy- 
ment in each year. They must register with the labor exchange 
and must accept work of equal value if found for them by the 
exchange. Less than 2 per cent of all the cases are still out of work 
at the end of the sixteenth week. The incentive to regularization is 
provided through an annual rebate to employers for each employee 
given forty-five weeks of work during the year. It is the English 
method of administering unemployment insurance which is favored 
by most publicists, because of its success, because it includes non- 
union men and because it gives the employer an incentive to regular- 
ize his business. 

Unemployment insurance is favored as the most practical 
method of dealing with the wage losses due to lack of work. Early. 
in 1915 the Chicago Industrial Commission astonished the business 
community by an estimate that it would cost $500,000 to tide 
their unemployed over the winter through charity. Thereupon 
No. 1 (New York), Boston Wood Carvers’ Association and International 
Typographical Union, Locals Nos. 6 and 7 (New York). 

*See “Emergency Relief,” p. 510. 

“A Michigan statute of 1915 permits the formation of insurance com- 


panies to pay unemployment and superannuation benefits to certain classes 
of railroad employees. (Public Acts 1915, No. 37.) 
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constructive measures were demanded as more economical. The 
commission replied: ‘The emergency relief work with charitable 
funds is at best a sorry makeshift. Generally it is wasteful. We 
are satisfied the business community does not approve this plan. 
Hence—we call for systems of unemployment insurance by state 
or nation.” On February 20, 1915, Prof. Roswell C. McCrea, dean 
of the Wharton School of Economics, University of Pennsylvania, 
pointed out the expediency of unemployment insurance saying: 
“Poverty is an aspect of modern industry, and must be treated 
in this light.” 

Expediency was not the only reason given for advocating un- 
employment insurance. Robert G. Valentine of Boston, in address- 
ing the Central Philanthropic Council of Massachusetts, argued 
its abstract justice, saying: “Unemployment is a problem of 
industry—it is an inherent aspect of business management. Em- 
ployers must realize that they owe a duty to the pool of labor 
from which they draw men as they need them. They must devise 
a means (unemployment insurance) so that men thrown back into 
this pool because of unemployment through no fault of their own 
shall not suffer.” Similar conclusions were reached by Rabbi Ste- 
phen S. Wise in New York and by the Mayor’s Committee on Un- 
employment of Spokane which reported on February 20, 1915: “Re- 
serves of labor are necessary under present industrial conditions 
for the full expansion of industry in busy times, and can be fully 
taken care of during periods of depression only through a system 
of state and national unemployment insurance.” 

Preparation is being made in many quarters for the introduction 
of legislation. On March 24, 1915, a meeting was held in Ford 
Hall, Boston, to discuss unemployment insurance. All present 
favored drafting a bill which should provide for some contribution 
by the state. Accordingly the Massachusetts Committee on Un- 
employment is working on a bill to be introduced into the legislature 
at an early date. The Massachusetts Federation of Labor at its an- 
nual convention adopted resolutions favoring the plan, and the Re- 
publican party platform in that state, adopted in October 1915, 
contains the declaration: 

We favor....the development of such industrial organizations as 
will tend to minimize unemployment and to distribute its effects when 
unavoidable over the entire industrial field. We call to the attention of the 
legislature the subject of social insurance and the consideration and in- 
vestigation of some system which will protect the home life against the 
hazards of .... irregular employment. 
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Further resolutions in favor of unemployment insurance were 
adopted by the International Typographical Union, 70,000 strong, 
and by the New England Typographical Union at their conventions 
in the summer of 1915. 

In sympathy with the enlightened demand for unemployment 
insurance, the Social Insurance Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation last winter began work upon the 
draft of a bill for compulsory insurance, which will probably be 
introduced in 1916 in several state legislatures. In December 1914 
the California Commission of Immigration and Housing recom- 
mended the “appointment of a special committee or designation 
of an existing committee to conduct an extended investigation into 
the wisdom of devising some scheme for out-of-work insurance 
that will not have the effect of drawing into California the unem- 
ployed of the nation.” Following this recommendation, $20,000 
was appropriated by the California legislature for a commission 
to investigate social insurance.’ A bill for a similar investigation 
was introduced in the Ohio legislature, but failed to pass. In New 
York the Socialist party executive committee appointed a committee 
to draft an unemployment insurance bill and the state federation of 
labor and the Committee on Constitutional Convention of the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation made an effort to have a 
clause permitting unemployment insurance embodied in the proposed 
new constitution. 

However, unemployment insurance is as yet hardly beyond the 
agitation stage. The fact that very little was heard against it is in 
itself evidence that the plan is just emerging as a practical policy. 
But it is probable, as Ida Tarbell says, that “The day is coming 
when it will be as universal as compensation is rapidly becoming.” 
Like workmen’s compensation, it is a movement for prevention 
rather than cure. The feeling is not only that it is socially more 
just and economical than charity; but that as industrial accident in- 
surance laws have caused employers to find that they can prevent 
accidents, and sickness insurance laws are in several countries induc- 
ing them to protect their workers against processes injurious 
to health, so unemployment insurance in America as well as else- 


where will lead them to turn their attention to regularizing employ- 
ment. 


* Laws 1915, C. 275. 
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X. STANDARD RECOMMENDATIONS 


Reports received in the course of this investigation from more 
than three hundred organizations and individuals in close touch 
with the unemployment situation of 1914-1915, in 115 different 
communities, point to the following recommendations on meas- 
ures to be taken and to be avoided in the relief and prevention of 
unemployment. 


I. ORGANIZATION 


Organize the community as long as possible before unemploy- 
ment becomes acute, including any necessary reorganization or co- 
ordination of existing agencies. The appointment of an unemploy- 
ment committee by the mayor, if improper political influence is 
guarded against, insures semi-official standing and greater prestige. 
Include in the membership all classes concerned, such as employ- 
ers, workingmen, public officials, social workers, civic leaders and 
representatives of churches, lodges and women’s clubs. To carry 
out preventive measures, permanent organization, not temporary 
activity during a crisis, is essential. 

2. EDUCATION 

Upon the basis of careful information gathered from employment 
offices, relief agencies, and all other available sources, bring the 
facts of -the unemployment situation home to every citizen. Em- 
phasize civic and industrial responsibility. Avoid “the ostrich pol- 
icy of refusing to face the facts on the one hand and hysterical 
exaggeration of facts on the other.” 


3. EMERGENCY RELIEF 


Avoid duplicating the work of existing organizations. Do not 
advertise the existence of large relief funds or other provisions for 
relief without work, or give indiscriminate relief to able-bodied 
men. Except as a last resort, discourage the starting of bread 
lines, bundle days, soup kitchens and similar measures. As far as 
possible supply aid by means of employment, at standard rates, 
but on part time to encourage early return to regular occupation. 
Open workshops, and secure odd jobs from househelders. Do not 
provide work for housewives who are not ordinarily wage-earners, 
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instead of for their jobless husbands. For the homeless, provide a 
municipal lodging house, with a work test, or a cooperative lodg- 
ing house under intelligent supervision and leadership. Abolish the 
“passing on” system, but do not make provision for non-residents 
at the expense of resident unemployed family men. 


4. SEPARATION OF UNEMPLOYABLE AND UNEMPLOYED 


Differentiate the treatment of the unemployable from that of the 
unemployed. Develop appropriate specialized treatment based on 
the continuous work of trained social investigators for the inmates 
of the municipal lodging house. Provide adequate facilities for the 
care and treatment of the sick, the mentally defective and the aged. 
Develop penal farm colonies for shirks and vagrants, training col- 
onies and classes for the inefficient, and special workshops for 
handicapped and sub-standard workers. 


5. INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Provide industrial training classes with scholarships for unem- 
ployed workers. 


6. EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 


If one is not already in existence, open an employment exchange 
to centralize the community’s labor market, using private contri- 
butions if necessary in the initial stages. Beware of poor location 
and insufficient appropriations, of political appointees and general 
inactivity. Do not start temporary philanthropic exchanges in 
times of depression if there is a public bureau which can be made 
efficient. Stimulate the cooperation of citizens to improve the ex- 
isting public exchange and to coordinate the work of non-commer- 
cial private bureaus. Secure adequate legislation establishing per- 
manent state or municipal bureaus, extending joint city-state-fed- 
eral control in their administration, and regulating private agencies. 
Work for federal legislation and appropriations to develop a nation- 
al system of employment exchanges. 


7. Pusiic Work 


Start or push forward special public work, using private contri- 
butions in time of urgent need if public funds cannot be obtained. 
This should not be “made” or unnecessary work but needed public 
improvements in as great variety as possible so as to furnish em- 
ployment to other sorts of persons besides unskilled laborers. Give 
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preference to resident heads of families if there is not work enough 
for all applicants. Employ for the usual hours and wages but ro- 
tate employment by periods of not less than three days. Supervise 
the work carefully and insist upon reasonable standards of effici- 
ency. To avoid the difficulties of emergency action make system- 
atic plans for the regular concentration of public work in dull years 
and seasons, by special provisions in the tax levy or by other ap- 
propriate method. Urge the repeal of laws restricting cities to 
contract work. Secure the aid of state and national officials in 
stimulating local action. Steady the employment of the regular 
force, retaining employees on part time in preference to reducing 
their numbers. 


8. REGULARIZATION 


In times of depression, urge the use of regular employees in 
making repairs and improving the plant, and the policy of part 
time employment rather than reduction in numbers. Do not rely 
upon general appeals to “Do it now,” “Hire a man” and the like, 
addressed to the public at large without definite suggestions as to 
method. Rouse employers to the importance of the problem and 
the advantages of regularization. Stimulate careful planning for 
this purpose by experts as part of the regular routine of business 
management. Encourage the formation of employment managers’ 
associations. 


Q. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Work for the establishment of a system of compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance, supported by contributions from employers, 
employees and the state, as the most just and economical method 
for the proper maintenance of the necessary labor reserves and as 
supplying the financial pressure needed to secure the widespread 
regularization of industry. 
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* Deceased. 
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EXTERIOR OF NEW YORK MUNICIPAL LODGING HOUSE. 


FOREWORD 


Soon after I became responsible as Commissioner of Public 
Charities for the administration of the Municipal Lodging House 
I made a detailed study of the character, condition and causes of 
dependency of fifteen hundred homeless men who applied to the 
City for shelter. The results of this study constitute a distinct 
rebuke to those who persist in believing that the majority of men 
and women who are now applying to the City for help are men and 
women without intelligence, without character, without courage, 
without’ hope. 

Of all the men examined, only about one in five could be re- 
garded as absolutely and permanently unemployable. These were the 
men whose health was broken, whose minds were enfeebled, whose 
wills were gone. For this group of mental defectives we can have 
but three ideals, first, to make their crippled lives as happy as pos- 
sible under the circumstances; secondly, to make them at least 
partially self-supporting, and last and most important, as we con- 
tinue to value human life, to keep them from reproducing their 
kind. 

A similar proportion of the men studied were physically strong 
but were by their own confession chronic vagrants or confirmed 
inebriates; a few were found to be suffering from physical troubles 
which temporarily unfitted them for work. Both of these groups 
presented possibilities of being, by prompt and proper treatment, 
won back to the ranks of regular industry. But after all of these 
individuals had been eliminated, there still remained more than half 
of the men investigated who were physically and mentally able and 
entirely willing to work. 

It is this last group which offers the most immediate challenge 
to the good will and intelligence of society. Society owes a debt 
to these social debtors which it must pay. The problem of these 
men is most imperative and most perplexing of all, because they 
are potential dependents ever in danger of degenerating from en- 
forced idleness, insufficient food and the hopelessness that comes 
- from the daily tramping of the streets in unsuccessful search for 
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work. In the interest of these men, both the misfits and the fit, we 
want to make the Municipal Lodging House something more than 
a mere sleeping quarters for tired, hungry, out-of-work men. We 
want to make it a great human repair shop, manned and equipped 
to rebuild the broken lives of those who enter its doors for help. 

To render counsel and assistance in achieving this ideal for the 
Municipal Lodging House, I appointed a special Advisory Com- 
mittee, of which I was fortunate to secure the services of Dr. John 
B. Andrews as Chairman. This Committee has been making a 
conscientious and careful inquiry into the conditions and needs of 
the Lodging House and has submitted to me its report. It gives 
me pleasure in this manner to make public the report of the Com- 
mittee and at the same time to express to the members of the Com- 
mittee my cordial appreciation of the invaluable service which they 
have rendered to this Department and to the City. 


Joun A. KincsBury, 
Commissioner. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


To THE Hon. Joun A. Kincssury, 
Commissioner of Public Charities of the City of New York. 
Sir— 

Your Advisory Social Service Committee of the Municipal 
Lodging House, organized in December, 1914, submits herewith its 
report on “ The Men We Lodge.” 

The Committee through its various subdivisions has held nu- 
merous meetings and has kept in mind your desire to make the best 
social use of the invaluable information secured through the chan- 
nels of the Municipal Lodging House in working out the most wise, 
humane and efficient program and policy for the institution. — 

Fortunately much information of value was already at hand 
in thousands of schedules and in unpublished reports. Particularly 
helpful were the questionnaires filled out at the Lodging House in 
March, 1914, under the direction of Mr. Charles K. Blatchly, by 
the staff of fifteen social investigators furnished by the Charity 
Organization Society and the Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, and by fifteen physical examiners from Bellevue 
Hospital working under the direction of Dr. James Alexander 
Miller. Special acknowledgment is here made of the services of the 
New York School of Philanthropy and particularly of the assistance 
given by Miss Kate Holladay Claghorn, under whose direction many 
of the tabulations were made. Mr. G. H. Drollet compiled the 
statistics bearing on the physical condition of the men. Preliminary 
reports were written by Miss Clarice Auerbach, by Mr. Stuart A. 
Rice, and by the deputy superintendent, Mr. William A. Whiting. 
But the report in its present form has been written by Mr. Robert 
Bertrand Brown, special investigator for the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, who has recently made supplemental inquiries 
and, in addition to the material already mentioned, has made use 
of an unpublished report prepared for the Russell Sage Foundation 
by Mr. Charles B. Barnes, now Director of the New York State 
Bureau of Employment. To all of the above your Committee ex- 
presses grateful acknowledgment. 

Joun B. ANDREWS, 
Chairman. 


THE MEN WE LODGE 
I. WHO THEY ARE 


A Blanket Description of Homeless Men 


To the citizens of New York City the homeless man needs no 
introduction. According to a census made by the New York City 
Police Department for the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
on the night of January 30, 1915, he was here some 26,000 strong, 
spending the night in the Municipal Lodging House, at the Farm 
Colony of the Department of Public Charities, at the Ellis Island 
Immigration Station, in immigrant homes, in cheap lodging houses, 
in employment agencies, in missions, in the rear rooms of saloons, 
in bread lines and on public thoroughfares. No observing person 
has walked through our downtown parks, through the Bowery or 
similar streets, without having at least a passing acquaintance with 
him. 

Withdrawn from the activities and responsibilities of a normal 
family life, he is not unlike many men who, living in hotels, clubs 
and boarding houses, might in the strict sense of the word be called 
homeless. From these he differs, however, in that his loneliness 
is often accompanied either by unemployment, or by a complexity 
of disabilities which make him unemployable. He is not only home- 
less, but is often without food, shelter or money, and in most cases, 
if a worker at all, he is a casual laborer. 


Varied Types 


To the citizens who come into closer contact with the homeless 
man than is afforded in a walk through the Bowery or Union 
Square, such a description as the foregoing, however, proves inade- 
quate and misleading. An investigation of some 2,000 men whom 
New York City lodged at the Municipal Lodging House in March 
1914 indicated that there is no one type of homelessness, and that 
no two homeless people are alike. Each one is unique in himself; 
the product of a different inheritance, different environments and 
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different experiences; the possessor of a different disposition, dif- 
ferent capabilities, different habits, different disabilities and different 
needs. 

The men we lodge at the Municipal Lodging House are as widely 
different as the transient guests of any New York City hotel. They 
are as different as the causes which have taken them away from the 
normal life of society. There are old men over seventy, young 
runaway boys, orphans and men who should be in the prime of life. 
There are strong men, crippled men, blind men and diseased men 
in urgent need of hospital care. There are casual laborers who have 
been idle less than one week; men who have failed in their business 
or profession; and vagrants who frankly avoid work. There are 
men who have spent their lives in New York City, and non-residents 
and aliens with no legal claim on the City’s charity. There are tem-_ 
perate men, habitual drug users and inebriates; men who are nor- 
mally minded, and men who are mentally defective. There are 
professional beggars and men who hold the beggar in contempt. 
There are white men and colored men; single men, married men in 
search of work, and family deserters; Catholics, Protestants and 
Hebrews. There is as wide a divergency among homeless men as 
there is among the rest of mankind. 


Il. THEIR CONDITIONS 


A Diagnosis Founded on Facts 


Given the best will in the world, no effort to deal with homeless- 
ness can go very far without facts. When men gather cold and 
hungry and ragged in a long line outside the Municipal Lodging 
House, no one can tell off hand by looking at them why they are 
down and out, or how they can be helped in self-respecting fashion 
back to the normal life of society. 

We need not, however, begin in absolute ignorance, thanks to a 
very important investigation made at the Municipal Lodging House 
in March 1914, under the direction of the Commissioner of Public 
Charities. Fifteen hundred men were studied at that time by a 
staff of fifteen investigators. At the same time a medical examina- 
tion of 2,000 men was conducted by fifteen medical examiners. 
This investigation represented the first large attempt in America 
to find out about the men who take refuge in a municipal lodging 
house. 

The facts brought out by this investigation and by others recently 
made in New York City show that the men who frequent the Lodg- 
ing House can be classified roughly into two distinct though con- 
stantly merging groups, namely the unemployed and the unemploy- 
able. There has been no adequate method perfected for the separa- 
tion of unemployable individuals from the body of the unemployed, 
which would make possible any sharp classification. 


Tue UNEMPLOYED 
Period of Unemployment 


Out of 1,426 men who answered the inquiry regarding the length 
of time they had been unemployed, only six, or one-half of 1 per 
cent., claimed to be working. All but one-tenth of the total, 1,274 
men, had been unemployed over one week; and 924, practically 
two-thirds, had been out of work for over a month. One hundred 
and two of the men had been idle over six months. (Diagram 1.) 
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These figures, of course, refer only to the length of time the 
men had been idle prior to their investigation in March 1914. They 
do not indicate how long the men had been previously employed, 
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Diacram 1.—Length of Time 1,426 Men Had Been Unemployed Prior to Their 
Investigation at the Municipal Lodging House in March 1914. 


or how frequent had been the periods of their past unemployment. 
It should be pointed out, moreover, that this inquiry preceded the 
more abnormal period of unemployment in the winter of 1914-15. 


In New York City to Find Work 


The reasons given by the applicants for coming to New York 
City were tabulated only in the case of those who had been here for 
six months or less. Out of 417 of these, 306, a large majority, 
claimed to have come to this city in search of work. While it is 
necessary to make allowance for probable inaccuracies in many of 
these claims, they undoubtedly indicate conditions of honest unem- 
ployment in the case of a substantial number of men who frequent 
the Municipal Lodging House yearly. 

This conclusion was substantiated by letters received from past 
employers of many of the men. These letters point out that, in 4 
number of cases, the unemployment of men was due neither to their 
inability to hold a job nor to their unwillingness to work, but simply 
to the fact that they could not find work. 


Illustrative Extracts from Letters of Employers 

The following extracts are illustrative: 

(1) A chemical manufacturer: “P. F. employed here as a 
polisher and washer. Work satisfactory. Services not required 
after busy season.” 

(2) An automobile dealer: “J. I. was honest, reliable and eff- 
cient. He left here on account of the slackness of business. Would 
re-employ him in our busy season.” : 

(3) A building contractor: “J. L. left because our work was 
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completed. We expect to resume work about March 25, and might 
be able to re-employ him then.” 
(4) A bridge contractor: “C. S. left because of the comple- 


tion of work. We would re-employ him if conditions were favor- 
able.” 


(5) The manager of a shirt company: “ We would re-employ 
J. M. if work were not so slow.” 

(6) A teaming contractor: “G. K. left my employ because of 
the scarcity of work. Scarcity of labor in this country has put many 
a good man on the road without money or food.” 


These letters bear out a fact that is now well recognized. A 
United States Census Report of 1910 showed that in the preceding 
year a total of 117,806 more persons were employed in the manufac- 
turing industries of New York State in January than in October. 
Such fluctuations in the demand for labor are not confined to one 
industry or to one season; and occasionally, as in the winter of 
1914-15, they demoralize the entire labor market. Unfortunately, 
the casual laborer—who all too frequently becomes also the home- 
less man—is made to bear the brunt of these fluctuations. 


Their Physical Ability to Work 


Of the 2,000 men who were given a medical examination, 1,774, 
approximately nine out of every ten, were, according to the adjudg- 
ments of the examining physicians, physically able to work. Twelve 


Able to do: hard manual work Able to Able Unable 
do medium to do to work 
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DracraM 2,—Physical Ability to Work of 2,000 Men Exami ici 
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hundred and forty-seven, or 62 per cent of the total, were con- 
sidered physically able to do regular hard manual labor; 354, or 18 
per cent, to do medium hard work; and 173, or 9 per cent, to do 
light work only. Two hundred and twenty-six, one out of every 
ten, were adjudged physically unable to work.1 (Diagram 2.) 

: & These 226 men do not, however, include all of the unemployables found 
within this group: 
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THE UNEMPLOYABLE 
Who They Are 


The results of this investigation show, moreover, that a substan- 
tial proportion of the men who apply at the Municipal Lodging 
House are unemployable—men whose unenviable lot it is to be the 
less fit in the struggle for survival. Many homeless men, though 
willing and anxious to work, are chronically unemployed because 
they are too inefficient to hold a job even under normal industrial 
conditions. More efficient than these, yet less efficient than normal 
workers, are many others, frequently unemployed because they 
are the first to be dropped from the pay roll when work becomes 
“ slack.” Many others, moreover, are unemployable because, being . 
neither anxious nor willing to work, they frankly avoid employment. 


Factors of Inefficiency Frequently Found 


The factors behind the inefficiency of a man have usually im- 
bedded themselves so far into his past that a clean cut dissection 
of them is practically impossible. No such experiment was attempted 
in this Municipal Lodging House investigation. Certain conspicuous 
factors, however, were frequently found contributing to the inef- 
ficiency of the men investigated. These fall naturally around six 
distinct though constantly merging groups of inefficient homeless 
men. They are (1) the physically handicapped, (2) the mentally 
handicapped, (3) the inebriate, (4) the habitually idle, (5) the 
untrained, and (6) the aged. 


The Physically Handicapped 


Of the 2,000 men who were examined by the physicians, 226, 
or 11 per cent, were adjudged physically unable to work (Diagram 
2); eighty, or 4 per cent, were temporarily disabled, and 146, or 
7 per cent, were permanently disabled. Fifty-nine of the 2,000 
men had disabilities which demanded hospital treatment, and 239 of 
them were recommended for dispensary treatment. The leading 
factor physically incapacitating men for work was tuberculosis ; 
others were senility, nephritis, heart disease, acute pleurisy, and 
blindness.? 


2 See illustrative cases 120, 629, 794, 974, 975, 1735 and 1824, in Appendix, 
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The M entally Handicapped 


That a number of the homeless men included in this investigation 
were mentally defective and, in that respect, unemployable is evi- 
dent from a study of the records of some 200 who were examined 
by the Clearing House for Mental Defectives. The following ex- 
tracts from the records of some of these men are illustrative: 


Illustrative Cases 


No. 90. A laborer, age twenty-four, had spent his life in New 
York City. “Patient presents a very simple, foolish attitude; he 
has no judgment, does not reason, and has absolutely no purpose in 
life. He does not care to work but begs and bums his way. He 
has no friends and is a recluse. He is mentally defective.” He had 
served a six months sentence on Blackwell’s Island for vagrancy. 

No. 1152. A laborer, age fifty, had been in the United States 
twenty-five years and in New York City fifteen years. He was 
diagnosed as an imbecile. He had never held a job for over six 
months, working only long enough to get money with which to be- 
come intoxicated.® 


The Inebriate 


Of 1,482 men who made statements regarding their habits, 1,292 
—approximately nine out of every ten—said that they drank alco- 
holic liquors. Six hundred and fifty-seven, or 44 per cent, said 
that they drank excessively; 635, or 43 per cent, said that they 
drank moderately; and 190, or 13 per cent, claimed to be total 
abstainers. 

Of the 2,000 men who were given a medical examination, 775, 
or 39 per cent, were diagnosed as suffering from alcoholism. Ac- 
cording to Dr. James Alexander Miller, these “ figures probably do 
not represent by any means the number of individuals who were 
alcoholic . . . but are rather indicative only of the number 
who manifested acute evidence of that condition at the time of the 
investigation.” Not infrequently were responses from past em- 
ployers of these men such as are here quoted: ' 


*For additional illustrative cases, see numbers 205, 407 and 974, in Ap- 
pendix. 
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Extracts from Employers’ Letters 


“His failing was drink. I would not employ him again.” 

“He used intoxicating liquor to such an extent as to hinder his 
work.” 

“Drink interfered with his work. If he could keep away from 
liquor, he would be O. K.” 

“Discharged for drunkenness.”4 


The Habitually Idle 


Of the 102 men who had been unemployed over six months, 
fifty—approximately one out of every two—had been idle one year 
or over. The means by which they lived is indicated in the answers 
of 1,482 of the men investigated. Of this number, 317—one out of 
every five—admitted that they begged either occasionally or 
regularly. 

Some of these men had degenerated through repeated periods 
of idleness into a voluntary state of unproductiveness and parasit- 
ism. Others were unemployed, apparently, because they had never 
disciplined themselves to obey orders. Others, moreover, were un- 
able to keep their minds on their work, either because they were 
obsessed with an idea that they were more fit for something else, 
perhaps in a different city or state, or because some misfortune, 
such as the loss of a friend, had left them without the initiative 
and the purpose which had made their work worth while. 


The Untratned 


Given a well stocked market of unskilled laborers, the less fit— 
those handicapped by some physical or mental defect—are, obvi- 
ously, forced either to look to other sources than to unskilled labor 
for their livelihood, or to become dependent. Unfortunately they 
are all too often forced to choose the latter alternative because they 
lack the training required for positions which they might otherwise 
capably fill. The records of this investigation show that a number 
of the men interviewed could have been self-supporting if they 
had been trained in some occupation which they were physically 
and mentally able to carry on. Such statements as the following 
were not infrequently received from past employers of these men: 


“See also illustrative cases 153. 407, 458. 689, 1.456 and 2.073, in Appendix. 
i ye illustrative cases 312, 362, 1067, 1081 and 1518, in Appendix. 
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“ Get suitable work for him.” 
“ Might be all right in the right place.” 
“He should have better education in the trade.’ 


The Aged 


Even in a Utopian society one might expect to find a certain 
number of old people among the unemployable. Although most 
of the men included in this investigation had left the ranks of 
industry for causes other than old age, the examining physicians 
found senility, next to tuberculosis, to be the largest single factor 
leading to permanent physical disability. Out of 146 permanently 
disabled men, fourteen—one out of every ten—were unable to work 
on account of old age. 

It was found, moreover, that of 1,467 men who gave their ages, 


115—one out of every thirteen—were sixty years of age or over. 


Eleven of the men were seventy or over.’ 


Their Complex Conditions 


Physical disability, retarded mentality, inebriety, habitual idle- 
ness, lack of training, and old age—these are some of the factors 
frequently found contributing to the inefficiency of these men. 
Perhaps in no single instance does any one of them appear alone. 
In many, several are found in various combinations. With the 
exception of old age, each of these factors augments and is aug- 
mented by the others, and all of them contribute jointly to the 
production of a group of dependents, more or less unemployable, 
who are the City’s recurrent guests at the Municipal Lodging House. 


Non-REsIwents, ALIENS AND Runaway Boys 
Illegal Lodgers 


This investigation, moreover, revealed the fact that among the 
lodgers at the Municipal Lodging House were many men who had 
no legal claim upon the City’s hospitality. -According to the state 
charities law,® at least one year in residence is required before a 
person can become a legal resident of New York City, which alone 
would make him a bona fide legal claimant of the City’s charity. 

*See also illustrative cases 120, 928, 1415 and 1441, in Appendix. 


"See illustrative cases 213, 794, 1085 and 1979, in A Ae 
* Article 4, Section 40, in ‘Appendix 
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Non-Residents 


Of the 1,429 men who stated the time they had been in New 
York City, 588—two out of every five—had not been here over 
one year, while 322—one out of every five—had not been here over 
two months. One-tenth, or 141, of the men had not been here over 
ten days. Some of these men were residents of other counties and 
states; some were aliens, and some were runaway boys. 


Aliens 


Of the 1,448 men who stated their birthplace, 621, or 43 per 
cent, were foreign born. Thirty-six of these men had not been in 
the United States over one year, and seventy-four had not been 
here over three years. There were, moreover, 304 applicants at the 
Municipal Lodging House in March 1914, who were rejected from 
this investigation because they could not speak English. Had 
these men been included, these numbers would have been much 
larger. 


Power of Removal 


The federal government has the power of removal of an alien 
improperly admitted to the United States, but this power ceases 
after he has been in this country three years. The law of New 
York, however, gives the State Board of Charities unlimited author- 
ity for the removal of alien and non-resident poor. The law reads: 

“The State Board of Charities, and any of its members or offi- 
cers, may, at any time, visit and inspect any institution subject to 
its supervision to ascertain if any inmates supported therein at a 
state, county or municipal expense are state charges, non-residents 
or alien poor ; and it may cause to be removed to the state or country 
from which he came any such non-resident or alien poor found 
in any such institution.” (State charities law, constituting Chapter 
55 of the Consolidated Laws, Section 17.) 

According to the secretary of the State Board of Charities, how- 
ever, it is the policy of that body to return non-resident and alien 
poor inmates of the Municipal Lodging House only in very excep- 
tional cases. “In the first place,” the secretary states, the board 
doubts “the wisdom of returning them generally, and in the second 
place it does not have an appropriation sufficient for the purpose,” 
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Illustrative Cases 


Following are extracts from the records of some of the non- 
resident and alien applicants among the men investigated at the 
Municipal Lodging House in March 1914 who were subject to 
removal from the state under the law: 

No. 992. An English seaman, age sixty-three, had been in the 
United States and in New York City eight weeks, during which 
time he had been idle. He had been discharged from a ship while 
in this port because of a broken thigh. 

No. 1258. A resident of Massachusetts, age twenty-seven, had 
been in New York City five weeks. Except for a few jobs at snow 
shoveling, he had been idle during this entire time. His brother 
wrote that the man had a home in Massachusetts. 

No. 1337. A resident of Pennsylvania, age twenty-three, had 
been in New York City one day. In that state he had been an 
inmate of a penal institution for one year. A past employer wrote 
that he thought the man was mentally defective. His father wrote, 
“T hope he will soon return home.” 

No. 1377. A German candy maker, age twenty-seven, had been 
in the United States and in New York City two years. He had 
been at the Municipal Lodging House ten times in January 1914, 
and had served a thirty-day sentence at the workhouse.® 


Runaway Boys 


Of the 1,467 applicants giving their ages, twenty-six were boys 
under nineteen years of age, and forty-eight were under twenty- 
one. Eleven of these boys were foreign born; sixteen were native 
born of foreign parentage; and twenty were native born of native 
parentage. That a number of them had run away from their homes 
was shown by their own statements and by letters from their friends 
and relatives. 


Illustrative Cases 


: No: 325. An American boy, age nineteen, came to New York 
City j to see the town” two months prior to his application at the 
Municipal Lodging House. His father wrote from New Orleans 


*For other illustrative cases, see numbers 27, 186, 240, 268, 369, 381, 673 
1699 and 1713, in Appendix. ; , 673, 
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that the boy had run away from a good home there. He asked to 
have the boy returned. 

No. 363. A New York City boy, age nineteen, had run away 
from his grandfather’s home in the Bronx. The grandparent wrote 
that he had given the boy a good home, but that he had run away. 

No. 1071. An American boy, age seventeen, had “ bummed ” 
his way to New York City four days prior to his application at the 
Municipal Lodging House. He had run away from his aunt’s home 
in Washington, D. C., to visit a sister in New York, whose address 
he did not know. His aunt wrote, “Send him to me at once.”!° 


* For other illustrative cases, see numbers 240, 1060, 1103 and 1749, in 
Appendix. 


Ill. THEIR NEEDS 


Their Collective Needs 


The need for food and shelter is practically the only one com- 
mon to all of the men who apply at the Municipal Lodging House. 
It is a need, fortunately, which the City can meet en masse by the 
provision of so many beds, so many loaves of bread, so much soup, 
so many cups of coffee, so many bowls of cereal, so much milk, so 
much sugar, a building for the housing of these supplies, and a 
force of employees for their administration. 

But have the needs of the lodgers been met when they have been 
fed and given a night’s lodging? Is this common need the greatest 
need presented by all or by any one of them? Obviously it is not. 
They need food and shelter because they lack the means of self- 
maintenance. They lack the means of self-maintenance either be- 
cause they cannot find a job or because they are handicapped by 
physical and mental abnormality, by inebriety, habitual idleness, 
lack of training or old age, and are therefore unable to hold a job 
when they find one. 


Their Individual Needs 


From the facts brought out in these investigations, it is obvious 
that any constructive program for meeting the needs presented by 
the homeless must be directed toward all of their disabilities. The 
whole man must be treated, not merely his appetite and his desire 
for sleep. 

Food and shelter may be the individual’s greatest need. In 
most cases, undoubtedly, it is not. It is but a symptom of another 
need—the need of a job, or the need of constructive treatment for 
those disabilities which keep him from a job. 

Every man who applies for food and shelter at the Municipal 
Lodging House should have a social investigation as well as a 
physical examination in order that an intelligent diagnosis of his 
condition can be made. Facts can thus be obtained which will serve 
as the basis for an intelligent plan for his treatment. 


ee 
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The old method of lodging the homeless man, and passing him 
on, or imprisoning him; of giving him work in a wood or stone yard 
or directing him to the nearest employer, with little regard for the 
complicated causes of his condition and less for the opportunity of 
developing within him the power of self-maintenance—the old pro- 
gram has been wasteful, wasteful of men and wasteful of the City’s 
charity fund. 


Homeless Men Need Individual Attention 


Each homeless man who applies at the Municipal Lodging House 
needs individual attention. Otherwise he would not be there. 
Behind his need for food and shelter are basic needs which demand 
intelligent diagnosis and treatment. The employable man without 
a job needs to be directed toward a job without a man—a job for 
which he is fitted. The unemployable man needs either to be treated 
for the causes of his dependency, to be protected from the competi- 
tion of the more fit, or to receive both such treatment and protec- 
tion. The physically handicapped need to be healed as far as is 
within medical and surgical power to heal; the mentally handi- 
capped need to be segregated, protected and trained; the inebriate 
needs to be restored to health and disciplined for rational living ; 
the habitually idle need to be constrained (or compelled) to work; 
the untrained need to be directed toward an occupation at which 
they can earn a livelihood and be trained for self-support; and the 
aged need to be placed in homes. Dependent non-residents, aliens 
and runaway boys need to be returned to their homes and to their 
friends. If agencies for meeting these needs were maintained and 
co-ordinated in the Municipal Lodging House as a central clearing 
house for the homeless, that institution would serve as an avenue 
of approach not only to a meal and a bed, or perchance to prison, 
but to rehabilitation. 
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Its ACTIVITIES 


Its Capacity and Equipment 


On September 22, 1904, the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment of the City of New York authorized the expenditure of 
$114,918.86"! for the site and building of the present Municipal 
Lodging House. It was opened in February 1909. The building, 
which is located at 432 to 438 East 25th Street, has normal accom- 
modations for 1,06412 homeless persons. There are six light, airy 
sleeping rooms,!2 double deck white enamel beds, shower baths, a 
formaldehyde fumigating plant, a dining room, a laundry and lim- 
ited hospital facilities. New York City has one of the best equipped 
lodging house buildings in America. 


The East 24th Street Recreation Pier 


To meet the increased demand for shelter in the winter months, 
the Department of Public Charities in January 1914 fitted up the 
East 24th Street Recreation Pier as an annex to the Municipal 
Lodging House. The pier is enclosed, heated and ventilated, and 
has facilities for lodging 1,100!2 men and for feeding 200 at a time. 
It has, however, no facilities for bathing. 


™ The final cost of the site, building and equipment was $382,033.16. 

"This is the number of persons, including the employees, who can be 
accommodated in beds. By the use of army cots, which are in reserve for 
an emergency, the capacity of the house, including the annex, approximates 
*One dormitory is equipped for the accommodation of seventy-eight 
women lodgers, and there are eighteen cribs for babies. There is a matron 
in charge of this women’s department, and, so far as is possible, personal 
attention is given to each woman applicant. It is worthy of note that 104 
women were placed in paid positions in June, 1915, through such personal 
service. Contrary to conditions in the men’s department, there are, for some 
reason, more women lodgers in summer than in winter. 
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A Night at the Municipal Lodging House 


Men are admitted at the Lodging House throughout the night 
in winter and from 7 p. m. until midnight in summer. Applicants 
spend from forty-five to fifty minutes in passing from the front 
door to their beds. A supper of soup, coffee and bread is first given 
to them. In registering, applicants state name, age, birthplace, time 
in the United States, time in New York City, occupation, last em- 
ployer and conjugal condition, and deposit all money and valuables. 
They are then sent to the disrobing room where their clothes are 
given over to be fumigated. Provided with soap and towel, they 
go to the bath room for a warm shower bath, after which a clean 
night shirt is given to each man. They are then sent to the phy- 
sicians for a physical examination, after which they are assigned 
a bed. 

The men are called at about 5:30 in the morning. After washing 
they go to the dressing room for their clothing. After a breakfast 
of cereal with milk and sugar, coffee and bread, work about the 
institution is assigned to them, unless they are unable to work or 
have a remunerative job awaiting them. 

Prior to April 14, 1915, it was illegal for the superintedent of 
the Municipal Lodging House to receive an applicant for more 
than three days in any one month. Through the initiative of the 
Advisory Committee on the Municipal Lodging House, this statu- 
tory limitation was repealed at that time.14 The superintendent now 
has discretionary power to receive homeless men for as many nights 
each month as he may deem necessary. 


Other Agencies Which Help the Homeless 

During the past winter, because of the abnormal conditions of 
unemployment, temporary living quarters were fitted up for about 
200 able bodied homeless men of all ages at the Farm Colony for able 
bodied old men on Staten Island. Most of these men were trans- 
ferred to this home from the Municipal Lodging House. 

There are other institutions and agencies which can be utilized 
by the Lodging House in caring for its men. Homeless old men or 
men physically unfit for work, who are residents of New York City, 
can be transferred to the Home for Aged and Infirm on Blackwell’s 
Island. Men suffering from some acute illness can be transferred 
to Bellevue and Allied Hospitals. The various charitable organiza- 


% New York, Laws 1915, C. 311, amending Laws 1886, C. 535. 
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tions can be called upon for co-operation in the rehabilitation of 
individual homeless men. 


Wastes WE Can Avoip 


The Need for Social Investigators 


Unfortunately, not all of the available agencies in New York City 
which could contribute to the rehabilitation of many delinquent, 
defective and dependent lodgers, are used. No social investigators 
who could seek an intelligent understanding of each applicant’s 
needs have been provided for in the Municipal Lodging House 
budget. No such provision has been made for constructive indi- 
vidual treatment, looking toward the removal of destitute homeless 
persons from the realm of the Lodging House. With such a pro- 
vision, the committee has reason to believe that the tax payers of 
New York City could not only perform a true charity, but could, at 
the same time, practice real economy in meeting the problems pre- 
sented by the men they lodge—problems which they are now meeting 
every day in haphazard and ineffective ways. 


Improper Claimants of the City’s Hospitality 


The value of social investigation at the Municipal Lodging 
House was illustrated at the time of the investigation made in 
March 1914. Many of the men were found to be improper charges 
for the City’s charity. This was shown in a number of instances 
by the men’s own statements, and in others by letters from their 
friends, relatives and past employers. As a part of the investiga- 
tion, the superintendent of the Joint Application Bureau, who was 
later the superintendent of the Lodging House, sent out question- 
naires to the references of a number of the men. Not infrequently 
were these past associates of the men found willing, if not anxious, 
to assist them. The following cases are illustrative: 


Illustrative Cases 


No. 283. An Irishman, age forty, had been in the United States 
twenty years and in New York City nineteen years “ off and on.” 
He had been idle three and one-half months. He had been treated 
two months in Bellevue Hospital and had spent one week in the 
Tombs. He had a wife and two children in Dutchess County, New 
York. His brother-in-law wrote: “Inform M. G. to leave at once 
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for P——. I have enclosed an order for his ticket.” The man 
went home. . 

No. 1000. An American, age twenty, was a resident of Brook- 
lyn. A friend wrote: “The boy is a good boy and has had to shift 
for himself since he was twelve years old. I wish you would tell 
him to come over to see me early Saturday, because I have work 
and a home for him.” 

No. 1063. A resident of Massachusetts, age twenty-six, had 
“beat it into New York City on a freight” one day prior to his 
examination. His father wrote: “Iam sending you a ticket. Give 
it to him to come home on.” The man was not found. 

No. 1232. A Canadian (colored), age twenty-three, had been 
in the United States and in New York City two months. During 
this time he had been treated at Bellevue Hospital one week and 
at Metropolitan Hospital four weeks. He had been laid off from a 
Hamburg-American steamship while in this port. A past employer 
wrote from Canada: “ Send him home as he is better off in his own 
country and can get lots of work.” His father wrote: “I am 
sending you $15 and want you to come where you are well known 
and have a good home. Lots of work in A now.” A ticket was 

‘bought for this man and everything arranged for him to go home, 
but he did not return. 

No. 1299. An Irishman, age fifty-five, had been in the United 
States thirty-four years and in New York City five years. He had 
been idle six months. He had spent eight months at the workhouse 
for using the Municipal Lodging House too often. He had also 
been fined twice for intoxication. His brother wrote: “I have 
been trying to find my brother during the past four years.” He 
offered the man a home. 

No. 1437. An American, age sixty-four, was born in New York 
City. He was an inebriate. He had worked for many years in 
institutions of the Department of Public Charities, and had been 
an inmate at the Home for the Aged and Infirm. His left leg had 
been amputated. His brother wrote: “For the past 30 years I have 
not seen him over half a dozen times. . . . I will cheerfully 
do the best I can for him and to this end. I enclose $20 from which 
I would ask you to provide him suitable apparel and such comforts 
as you can.” The man was not found.15 


% For additional illustrative cases, see numbers 27, 201, 240, 369, 381, 796, 
1060, 1372, 1699 and 1713, in Appendix. 
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The Social Service Department 

Recognizing the opportunities for this work afforded by the 
situation at the Lodging House, the women’s Conference on Unem- 
ployment and the Committee for Immigrants in America made 
possible during the winter of 1914-15 the organization of a Social 
Service Department through placing two regular social investigators 
there as the backbone of that service. The work of this department 
was carried on under the direction of former Superintendent Whit- 
ing (1) by directing men to employment; (2) by returning aliens, 
non-residents and runaway boys; (3) by soliciting the aid of rela- 
tives and friends of applicants; and (4) by directing them to other 
agencies and institutions for needed treatment. 


Some Results of the Social Service Department's Work 


The value of such work was well illustrated by the results ob- 
tained. During the first quarter of 1915 alone, 896 homeless aged 
persons were sent by the Social Service Department to homes for 
continuous care, and 409 non-residents and aliens were referred to 
the Bureau of Investigations of the Department of Public Charities 
for removal by the State Board of Charities. One hundred and 
seventy-eight homeless persons were referred to private charitable 
agencies for treatment; 156 were sent to Bellevue Hospital for 
emergency treatment, and 121 were returned to their own homes. 
Seventy-seven persons were sent to court; forty-nine to Bellevue 
Hospital and to the Clearing House for Mental Defectives for men- 
tal examination; and twenty-one children to the Children’s Bureau 
and to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


The Employment Bureau 

The Employment Bureau has been one of the most important 
features of the Social Service Department. During the first quarter 
of 1915 it has placed 1,477 homeless persons in paid positions. It 
has carried out a policy of referring to employers only such appli- 
cants as have been tested through some assigned task at the Lodg- 
ing House. The six cases which follow exemplify the results se- 
cured through the joint activity of the Social Service Department 
and the Employment Bureau: 


Illustrative Cases 


No. 1. A resident of New York City, age eighteen, was an 
orphan. He had not succeeded in his work in a laundry because he 
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was not strong. After examination he was assigned to the tele- 
phone switch board at the Municipal Lodging House. In a short 
time he secured through the Employment Bureau a position as a 
telephone operator in a hospital, receiving $25 a month, with board 
and room. 

No. 2. A native of Austria, age thirty-eight, had been in the 
United States fifteen years and in New York City twelve years. 
He was a painter, carpenter and plumber, but because he could not 
speak English well he had had difficulty in securing a job. Through 
the Employment Bureau he was placed in a permanent position in 
another city. 

No. 3. A resident of New York City, age twenty-one, did not 
want to work. When given the alternative of working or being 
arrested for vagrancy, he chose the former and made good in a 
* job assigned to him. He was later sent to a position at $25 a month 
and board and room. 

No. 4. A woman, age thirty-eight, a resident of New York City, 
asked for help until money should come from her husband, whom 
she afterwards admitted she had not seen for twenty years. By 
using this plea she had obtained her living from charitable institu- 
tions for many years. She was given work and later was placed in 
a permanent position. 

No. 5. A boy, age seventeen, had run away from his home in 
Maine. Upon receipt of a telegram from a social investigator, his 
sister sent money for his return and said she had secured work 
for him. The boy was sent home. 

No. 6. The following extract from a father’s letter tells the 
story of a son who was sent home: “ C——, Mass. Dear Sir: Will 
write and let you know that my son arrived home Saturday morn- 
ing. I wish to thank you for all the trouble he caused you, also for 
locating him in work so he might be able to come home. Hoping 
this trip will be a lesson to him, I remain, respectfully yours.” 


Its HANDICAPS 


No Budgetary Provision for a Social Service Department 


During the course of their work, two social investigators were 
found to be wholly inadequate to any intelligent treatment of all of 
the homeless persons who were accommodated at the Municipal 
Lodging House. But on July 1, 1915, even these two investigators 
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were removed. Since there has been no provision made by the City 
for the continuance of these positions, the work of the Social Service 
Department—which made possible, in a limited measure, such inves- 
tigation as brought forth the results here illustrated—has been prac- 
tically discontinued. 


The Increasing Population of the Municipal Lodging House 


In 1913, there were 172,496 accommodations given to homeless 
persons at the Municipal Lodging House. That is, for every 1,000 
‘nhabitants in Greater New York there were at some time during 
the year thirty-two lodgings given to transient homeless persons. 
In 1914 this number increased over 100 per cent. Moreover, the 


Total Accommodations Given Annually at the Municipal Lodging 
House, 1909 to 1914 
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Estimated Accommodations 


Annual Population, Per 1,000 

Year Accommodations New York Population, 

City, July 1* New York City 
SOUS OEE A Ee eee 
LOOT a siete 102,421 4,564,792 22.4 
TQLOR ew tora ci 116,182 4,803,264 24.2 
1ST yetes 167,415 4,983,385 Sst 
IDI2ZB Ee 161,174 5,173,064 Sie 
1913 A 172,496 5,372,983 32.1 
ID1L4T es Gates 364,511 5,583,871 65.3 


 \* These figures are taken from the Health Department estimates. Accord- 
ing to the New York State census of 1915, the population of New York City 
is 5,066,222. Had these population estimates been based upon this figure, 
they would have been lower, and the accommodations per 1,000 population 
would have been relatively larger. 

+ The Municipal Lodging House was opened in February, 1909. 

The capacity of the Municipal Lodging House was increased in_1914 
by the purchase of additional beds and by the opening of the 24th Street 
Recreation Pier to lodgers. 


number of lodgings given from January 1 to July 1, 1915 (253,406) 
exceeded those given in the corresponding months in 1914 (236,860) 
by over 6 per cent. While the enormous increase in the number of 
applications in 1914 was due primarily to the opening of the 24th 
Street Recreation Pier as an annex to the Lodging House, it was 
also due to the increased need for such accommodations. Such an 
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increase is an unmistakable index of the growing problem presented 
to the City by those for whom these accommodations have been 
provided. (Diagram 3.) 


The Decreasing Appropriation for Personal S ervice at the Mumct- 
pal Lodging House 


Regardless of the fact that the population of the Municipal 
Lodging House has increased steadily since the new building was 
occupied in 1909; regardless of the fact that it jumped to twice 
its former registration in 1914, there has been a surprising decrease 
in the amount expended there annually in personal service for 
each accommodation given. The highest amount paid by the City 
in salaries and wages for the administration and operation of the 
Municipal Lodging House was in 1909, when the number of lodg- 
ings given to homeless persons was the least in the history of the 
present institution. For every accommodation given at the Lodging 
House in that year, 16 cents had been appropriated in the budget for 


Municipal Lodging House Budget for Personal Service (Salaries 
and Wages of Employees), 1909 to 1914 
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personal service. The lowest amount appropriated by the City in 
salaries and wages for the administration and operation of the Mu- 
nicipal Lodging House was in 1914, when the number of lodgings 
given to homeless persons surpassed by over 100 per cent all pre- 
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vious records. For every accommodation given at the Lodging 
House in that year, only 5 cents had been appropriated in the budget 
for personal service. In 1914, that is, the number of homeless 
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DracraM 3.—Relation of the Annual Budgetary Appropriations for Personal Service 
Salaries and Wages of Employees) at the Municipal Lodging House to the Total 
ccommodations Given Annually per 1,000 Population in New York City, 1909 to 1914. 

applicants doubled over the previous year and the amount expended 
in personal service toward them was automatically cut down one- 


half. (Diagram 3.) 


V. WHAT THE MUNICIPAL LODGING HOUSE NEEDS 
SocraL INVESTIGATORS 


Inadequate Personal Service Is Poor Economy 


It is doubtful whether a reduction of 50 per cent in the amount 
appropriated for personal attention to each lodger at the Municipal 
Lodging House would be wise economy, even if the only need of 
these homeless persons were for food and shelter. But when their 
needs are as complicated as we know them to be, such economy 
exercised at such a strategical point in the care of the homeless 
appears all the more short-sighted. 

Whatever was the ideal for the Municipal Lodging House held 
by those who were instrumental in securing an appropriation for 
its erection; whatever has been the policy of individual commis- 
sioners of charity, superintendents, or outside agencies who have 
volunteered in carrying on its work, the activities provided for in 
the yearly budget of the Lodging House have been based upon a 
snap diagnosis of the conditions of the men lodged there. The City 
has financed the Lodging House on the false assumption that home- 
less men are merely temporarily without food and shelter. It has 
been blind to the causes of homelessness and to the most economical 
way of meeting the problems presented by the men lodged there. 
It has administered funds to relieve symptoms, not causes. 

It is an established principle in the administering of relief that 
any treatment without facts as a basis for intelligence may result 
in “short-sighted, inappropriate, or utterly ineffective service,” if 
not actual injury. “No permanent result from any charitable relief 
can be hoped for until the social cause is known.”° 


The Need for Social Investigators 


There is a crying need for social investigators at the Municipal 
Lodging House. Conditions revealed there by these investigations 
cause the Committee to find itself in hearty agreement with a state- 
ment made by Comptroller Wm. A. Prendergast on July 2, 1914, 


* Porter R. Lee, Social Work with Families and Individuals, pp. 6-8. 
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in a report before the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, in so 
far as it can be construed to refer to circumstances which exist at 
the Municipal Lodging House: 

“There seems to be no doubt that the examination of the de- 
pendents who apply for relief to the City has been entirely insuf- 
ficient in the past, and is still very inadequate, due to the fact that 
a proper number of examiners for this work has never been pro- 
vided, and it may be that a considerable amount of the moneys 
spent by the City in relief of its dependent sick and poor could 
have been saved, had a proper and sufficient system of examinations 
upon admission and subsequent re-examinations at stated intervals 
been provided for.” 


Tue SocraL SERvICE DEPARTMENT 
The Social Service Department Should Be Developed 


These are some of the more important facts which have come 
to the attention of the Committee through these investigations, facts 
upon which we can act with some intelligence in facing the com- 
plex problem presented by the dependent homeless persons who fre- 
quent the free Lodging House of this great cosmopolitan city. While 
additional measures may eventually become desirable in meeting 
this problem,17 the Committee believes that, in the light of these 


* The Committee does not entertain the belief that these provisions will 
solve all of the problems presented to the city by the dependent homeless 
persons who seek her charity. The most efficient and economical plan for 
the care of the city’s homeless is undoubtedly one which embodies the 
Municipal Lodging House as a clearing house for the homeless, where each 
applicant is registered, investigated and directed to that existing person, 
agency or institution which will aid most in making him self-supporting. 
We anticipate, therefore, the need of the following provisions: 

_ 1. A legislative provision will need to be enacted and enforced, by which 
homeless persons can be legally detained for treatment. 

The Farm Colony for Inebriates, provided for in Chapter 551 of the 
New York State Laws of 1910, will be needed for the treatment of inebriates. 
The present facilities at the colony are wholly inadequate to the number of 
inebriates in New York City. - 

. The Farm and Industrial Colony for Tramps and Vagrants, provided 
for in Chapter 812 of the New York State Laws of 1911, will need to be 
developed. Able-bodied men who will not work can be detained then on an 
indeterminate sentence and constrained (or compelled) to work. 

More adequate facilities will be needed for the segregation, protection 
and training of mentally defective homeless persons. 
Added facilities will be needed. for housing the aged and dependent 
homeless. 
' 6. More adequate facilities will be needed for the segregation and care of 


ee persons suffering with tuberculosis, venereal and other contagious 
iseases. or 
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facts, efficiency and economy in the administration of the Municipal 
Lodging House demand that the Social Service Department of that 
institution be developed immediately along the following lines: 


1. Social Investigators. The Committee believes that there 
should be provided at the Municipal Lodging House an adequate 
number of trained social investigators, who can give personal and 
individual attention to each lodger and assist him in the light of 
full knowledge of his social history. These investigators could well 
work under the direction of the Bureau of Social Investigations 
of the Department of Public Charities. Intelligent and well directed 
social investigation and treatment will, we believe, result frequently 
in the permanent rehabilitation of the homeless man and in the 
removal of his individual problem from the realm of the Lodging 
House and other municipal institutions. Such investigations, more- 
over, will make possible the accumulation of social data which will 
be invaluable as a guide to the future treatment of the City’s 
homeless. 

2. An Employment Bureau. The Committee believes that an 
Employment Bureau should be maintained at the Municipal Lodg- 
ing House under the direction of the Municipal Employment Bureau 
and in immediate and intimate co-operation with the Social Service 
Department of the Lodging House. . 

3. Better Qualified Employees. The Committee believes that 
a more adequate provision should be made for personal service at 
the Municipal Lodging House. Moderately paid helpers should 
replace some of the present unpaid help and the salaries of paid 
helpers in the more responsible positions should be increased. In 
our judgment there can be no possible economy in continuing , to 
place irresponsible persons in responsible positions at the Lodging 
House. 

4. An Industrial Plant. The Committee believes, moreover, 
that an industrial building or farm colony should be provided where 
homeless persons can be given constructive work—both light and 
heavy, fitted to the strength and experience of the individual— 
which will be of value to the City, and by which applicants can be 
partially self-supporting while under the treatment of a Social 
Service Department. Such an institution might also be utilized as 
a training plant for unemployables, who are unable to maintain 
themselves because of lack of training. 


APPENDIX 


FORTY ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


Extracts from the Records of Forty Men Who Were Among Those 
Investigated at the Municipal Lodging House in March 1914 


No. 27. A Canadian, age twenty-two, had been in the United States and 
in New York City four months, during which time he had been idle. Upon 
receipt of an investigator’s letter, the man’s brother sent a ticket for his 
return to Canada and offered him a home. 


No. 120. A resident of New York City, age fifty-seven, had been idle 
two and one-half months. He had had no schooling. An accident received 
three months prior to his examination had left him physically unable to work 
as a waiter, the only occupation for which he was trained. 


No. 153. An American, age forty-seven, had been in New York City 
fourteen years. He had been idle two weeks. Two of his past employers 
wrote that they had discharged him for drunkenness. Upon physical exami- 
hation he was found to be on the verge of delirium tremens. 

No. 186. A German, age twenty, had been in the United States and in 
New York City two months. During most of this time he had been treated 
in a hospital for typhoid fever. 

No. 201. An Irishman, age thirty-five, had been in the United States and 
in New York City seven years. He had been idle six months. Upon receipt 
of an investigator’s letter, a former employer sent the man a ticket to Long 
Island and promised him a job. 

No. 205. An errand boy, age eighteen, had spent his life in New York 
City. He was mentally defective. Both his mother and grandmother were 
insane. He had spent five years of his life in an orphanage. 

No. 213. A resident of New York City, age sixty-three, had been idle 


four months. Upon physical examination, he was found to be permanently 
disabled on account of his age. 


No. 240. A German, age twenty, had been in the United States twenty 
months and in New York City seven months. He had spent five nights at 
the Municipal Lodging House. Upon receipt of an investigator’s letter, a 
former employer wrote that the boy had stolen $50 from a man in Ohio. 

No. 268. An Austrian, age twenty-six, had been in the United States 
two years and in New York City one month. He had been idle for two 


months. Although his parents were wealthy, he was too proud to ask for 
help to return to his home. 


No. 312. An Irishman, age fifty-four, had lived in New York City for 
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‘twenty-one years. He had been idle one year. He said that previously he 
had preferred to work only for a few days at a time. 


No. 362. An American, age twenty, had been in New York City three 
months. He had been idle all this time. He said that he had lost his first 
position through a quarrel with his foreman. He had worked at odd jobs 
since then. 


No. 369. A resident of New Jersey, age twenty-one, had been in New 
York City one month. He had been idle two months. He had served thirty 
days on Blackwell’s Island for vagrancy. Upon receipt of an investigator’s 
letter, his sister telephoned for him to be sent to her home. An uncle sent 
wmoney for his transportation. The man returned home. 


No. 381. An Austrian, age twenty-four, had been in the United States 
:two years and in New York City three weeks. He had been idle four months. 
Upon receipt of an investigator’s letter his brother in Massachusetts offered 
‘the man a home and promised to find work for him. 


No. 407. A laborer, age forty-eight, had spent his life in New York City 
.and had been idle five months. He was mentally defective and deaf in one 
-ear. He was an inebriate and had been treated seven months in Metropolitan 
Hospital of the Department of Public Charities. 


No. 458. An American, age forty-two, had been in New York City nine 
-years. He had been idle one month. He was chronically alcoholic. He said 
that it was his habit to get drunk weekly from Saturday to Monday and to 
follow this with a big debauch every few months. 


No. 629. A cooper, age thirty-seven, had spent his life in New York City. 
‘He had been treated for three weeks at Gouverneur Hospital. He was 
‘suffering from the following diseases and handicaps: alcoholism, pediculosis, 
‘infected teeth and gums, tuberculosis, bronchitis, pleurisy and nephritis. He 
~was unable to work and was recommended for dispensary treatment. 


No. 673. A resident of Pennsylvania, age twenty-eight, had been in New 
York City three weeks during which time he had been idle. A Philadelphia 
employer wrote that he thought the man had stolen some money from him 
‘before leaving there. 

No. 689. An American, age forty-three, had been in New York City 
“off and on” for fifteen years. This man had held respohsible positions 
‘and had been a member of the Board of Education and Town Clerk in a 
New York town. He was down and out because of drink. A past employer 
wrote: “Mr. M. has a family here which is being supported by the wife 
who takes in washing and one son who is employed by us as office boy. 
‘We have had similar requests for information regarding Mr. M. from other 
wcharitable institutions.” 

No. 794. An Irish kitchen helper, age sixty-five, had been in the United 
States and in New York City seventeen years. The physical examiner 
‘reported that the man was physically incapacitated by age. 


No. 796. A “handy man” and musician, age forty-three, had been in 
New York City twenty years, “off and on.” He had been idle four weeks. 
Upon receipt of letters from investigators, three different relatives offered 
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the man assistance. A brother sent $2 for the man’s transportation home, 


but he was not found. 

No. 928. A resident of New York City, age sixty-five, had been idle six 
weeks. He had been in Gouverneur Hospital five weeks prior to his exami- 
nation. He had worked as a cook, but was unable to work at that occu- 
pation on account of his age. 

No. 974. A German laborer, age fifty, had been in the United States 
forty-eight years. “He did not know who the President of the United 
States was, nor the Mayor of New York City. He said he never bothered 
himself about such things. He was undoubtedly deficient mentally and 
incapable of doing sustained work, partly owing to his mental inability and 
partly to his physical condition.” He had just been discharged from City 
Hospital of the Department of Public Charities after seven months’ treatment. 


No. 975. A German cook, age thirty-seven, had been in the United States 
and in New York City fourteen years. He was suffering from pulmonary 
tuberculosis, alcoholism and infected teeth. He was unable to work and was 
recommended for hospital treatment. 

No. 1060. A Boston boy, age sixteen, had been in New York City two 
days. Upon receipt of an investigator’s letter, the boy’s brother asked to. 
have him returned to his home and guaranteed his transportation. 


No. 1067. An American salesman, age thirty-two, had been in New 
York City two weeks. He said that the death of his parents in 1910 and that 
of his wife in 1911 had left him a “physical and mental wreck.” 


No. 1081. An American, age fifty-four, had been in New York City one 
year. He was a beggar and a typical rounder. He admitted that he had 
received aid from the Bowery Mission, the Hadley Mission, the Salvation 
Army and the Volunteers of America. He had served a number of sen-- 
tences in the stone yard on Blackwell’s Island. 


No. 1085. A Scotch boxmaker, age sixty-nine, had been in the United. 
States fifty years. He had been unable to work at his trade for several 
years on account of his age, and had supported himself by selling pencils. 
and rubbers. He was on a waiting list for a home for the aged in Brooklyn. 


No. 1103. A boy, age twenty, had run away from his parents’ home in 
Buffalo two years prior to his examination. He had been in New York City 
six months. During that time he had not done any work, but had lived on 
free lunches in saloons, and on bread lines at missions. 


No. 1372. A native of Pennsylvania, age twenty-eight, had been in New 
York City three weeks. A past employer, whom the man had left the morning™ 
of his application at the Municipal Lodging House, wrote that the man was. 
honest, reliable and efficient and that he would re-employ him immediately. 


No. 1415. <A laborer, age twenty-nine, had spent his life in New York 
City and had been idle one year. He had gone to the public school until’ 
he was fourteen years of age, but had no training other than as a laborer. 
His physical examiner reported that the man was unable to do hard manual’. 
labor. 
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No. 1441. A Russian laborer, age twenty-one, had been in the United 
States four years and in New York City one month. He had been idle seven 
months. He had gone to school for eight years and went to work because 
of the poverty of his parents. He was mentally defective and physically 
unable to do manual labor. 

No. 1456. A resident of New York City, age fifty-four, had been idle 
three weeks. He had worked at the Municipal Lodging House at different 
times for three years as night cook. He had been discharged and sent to 
Bellevue Hospital because he had delirium tremens. 

No. 1518. An American, age twenty-one, had “beat” his way into New 
York City two months prior to his examination. In answer to an investi- 
gator’s letter a past employer wrote that the man had left “his job of his own 
accord because of his desire to get away from work and spend the winter 
where he can secure a living easily.” 

No. 1699. A resident of Massachusetts, age thirty-six, had been in New 
York City three weeks. He had been idle one month. Upon receipt of letters 
from an investigator, a past employer reported a previous jail sentence and 
repeated thefts. A sister sent money to the man, but he was not found. 


No. 1713. An Englishman, age twenty-two, had been in the United States 
five months and in New York City two days. He had been idle all the time 
he had been in this country. Upon receipt of an investigator’s letter, his 
father wrote asking to have the man sent home. 

No. 1735. A salesman, age sixty-six, had been in New York City fifty 
years. He was suffering from the following diseases and handicaps: poor 
nutrition, alcoholism, cyanosis, pediculosis, infected teeth and gums, arterio- 
sclerosis, valvular heart disease, ulcer on the leg and impaired hearing. He 
was recommended for dispensary treatment. He had previously spent three 
weeks in Bellevue Hospital. 

No. 1749. An American, age twenty, had been in New York City four 
days. He had run away from his home three years before, going to South 
America. He had just returned to this port and wanted to go to his parents 
in Virginia. 

No. 1824. An American laborer, age twenty-eight, had come to New York 
City two and one-half months prior to his application at the Municipal 
Lodging House. Most of this time he had spent in the Metropolitan Hospi- 
tal of the Department of Charities. He had varicose veins, emphysema, 
defective teeth and gums, and was going blind in his right eye. He was 
recommended by his physical examiner for dispensary treatment. 

No. 1979. A resident of New York City, age sixty-nine, had been dis- 
charged from a home for aged sailors because he repeatedly violated the 
rules. He said that he lived by begging and doing odd jobs in saloons. 

No. 2073. An American, age twenty-nine, had been idle one year. He 
was an alcoholic paralytic patient in the Central Neurological Hospital on 
Blackwell’s Island for six months prior to his application at the Municipal 
Lodging House. A relative wrote that the man had pawned all of his wife’s 
elothing for liquor, and left her with the rent unpaid. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


That the momentum of modern legislation for the pro- 
tection of labor is sufficiently well established throughout 
the country to overcome a period of general reaction such 
as obtained in the present year is amply shown by this, our 
seventh annual Review or Lazor LecisiatTion. Especial- 
ly striking is the spread of the industrial commission plan 
for the joint administration of factory inspection and 
workmen’s compensation. This plan was adopted in 1915 
in New York, the leading industrial state of the country, 
as well as in Indiana, Colorado, Nevada and Montana. 
The New York law also establishes a representative council 
of employees and employers, with advisory powers only, 
to work with the commission in drafting safety regulations 
and making appointments, and requires the commission to 
protect employees against fraud and extortion. 

Ten new states—Alaska, Colorado, Hawaii, Indiana, 
Maine, Montana, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and 
Wyoming— joined the ranks of those providing workmen's 
compensation, making thirty-three in all, or two-thirds of 
the country. Pennsylvania amended its constitution to 
permit the establishment of compulsory compensation, in- 
cluding occupational diseases, while commissions to study 
the subject were created in Alabama and Utah. Alaska 
and Arizona established old age pensions, and California 
appointed a commission to report on the whole subject of 
social insurance. 

The stress of unemployment during the past winter led 
to provision for investigation in ten states, while California 
and Nevada declared that the problem transcended state 
lines and they called for federal inquiry. Idaho officially 
recognized the “right to wor * by providing sixty days’ 


public employment a year for all citizens. Systems of pub- 
lic employment exchanges were created or extended and 
Idaho followed Washington’s action of last year in abolish- 
ing private employment offices operated for profit. 

Arkansas and Kansas enacted minimum wage laws for 
women and children, making eleven states which now have 
such legislation, and Idaho appointed a commission to in- 
vestigate the question. Hours for women and children were 
shortened, and Ohio requested its Congressmen to work for 
the Palmer-Owen federal child labor bill. Other important 
state legislation dealt with safety and health, immigration, 
and trade disputes. 

Prominent among the laws passed by Congress was the 
seamen’s act, which abolished arrest and imprisonment for 
desertion and made extensive provisions for safety. ‘The 
last Congress failed to pass the Kern-McGillicuddy federal 
compensation bill but the House Judiciary Committee re- 
ported it favorably and it was reintroduced on the opening: 
day of the present session. 

The summary of workmen’s compensation legislation 
was prepared as usual by Professor Ernst Freund of Chi- 
cago University Law School, and can be used in conjunc- 
tion with the Association’s 1915 revision of its Standards 
for Workmen’s Compensation Legislation, to be had on 
application. The main body of the exacting work was 
done for the Association by the Legislative Drafting Re- 
search Fund of Columbia University, and follows the plan 
of earlier issues. 

JoHn B. Anvrews, Secretary. 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 


LABOR LEGISLATION OF 1915 


I. ANALYSIS BY SUBJECTS AND BY STATES 


The labor laws enacted by the forty-four states and two territories 
which held legislative sessions in 1915, together with the federal 
labor laws of the Sixty-third Congress, third session, are summarized 
below in alphabetical order by subjects and by states, with chapter 
references to the session law volumes. 


ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES 
A. REPORTING 


a. ACCIDENTS 
Eight of the ten workmen’s compensation acts passed this year 
contain provisions for accident reporting. In California the attend- 
ing physician is obliged to report. Connecticut, Oregon, Rhode 
Island and Washington amend their existing reporting laws. 


Alaska.—(See “Mines,” p. 655.) 

California.—The act requiring reports of “injuries” to employees 
arising out of and in the course of their employment and resulting 
in loss of life or injury is amended by substituting “accidents” for 
“injuries.” Physicians and surgeons attending the injured employee 
are required to report as well as the employer. Failure to report is 
made a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of $10-$100 for each 
offense. (C. 607, § 23. In effect, August 8, 1915.) 

Colorado —Employers who have accepted the compensation pro- 
visions of the workmen’s compensation act are required to keep a 
record of all injuries received by their employees in the course of 
their employment. Within ten days after an accident resulting in 
personal injury report must be made to the industrial commission, 
on blanks furnished by the commission, stating the name and nature 
of the employer’s business, the location of his establishment or place 
of work, the name, address and occupation of the injured employee, 
the time, nature and cause of injury and such information as may be 
required by the commission. The information may not be open 
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to the public or used in any court unless the commission is a party 
to the action, but may be tabulated and published by the commissioner 
in statistical form. An employee of the commission who divulges 
any information secured by him in respect to the business of any 
employer is punishable by a fine of $100-$500 and is disqualified 
from holding appointment or employment with the commission. An 
employer who fails to report is guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable 
by a fine of not more than $500 for each offense. (Apparently such 
penalty is to be collected in civil action in the name of the commis- 
sion and when collected is applicable to the expenses of the com- 
mission.) (C. 179. In effect, April 10, 1915.) 

Connecticut—The act requiring reports of accidents by employ- 
ers subject to the workmen’s compensation act is amended so as to 
require reports in duplicate and a provision is added requiring a 
supplementary report in duplicate within a week after the termina- 
tion of disability or the death of an injured employee to whom 
compensation has been paid, stating the length of the disability and 
such other facts as may be required by the compensation commis- 
sioner “to make a complete report upon the operation and economic 
effects of this act.” All forms for reports must be furnished by the 
commissioner without charge. (C. 288. In effect, May 20, 1915.) 

Hawaii.—Every emplower must keep a record of injuries received 
by employees in the course of their employment if he has knowledge 
thereof. As soon as practicable after the occurence of an injury 
causing absence from work for one day or more, a report must be 
made by the employer on blanks secured from the industrial accident 
board. On the termination of the disability a supplemental report 
must be made and if disability exists beyond sixty days report must 
be made at the end of such period that the disability still continues. 
The report must contain the name and nature of the employer’s busi- 
ness, the situation of the establishment, the name, age, sex, wages 
and occupation of the injured employee, the day and hour of the 
accident, the nature and cause of the injury and such other informa- 
tion as may be required by the board. Refusal to report is punished 
by a fine of not more than $25 for each offense. (C. 221. In effect, 
July 1, 1915.) 

Indiana.—Employers must keep a record of injuries received by 
employees in the course of their employment. Within a week after 
“the occurrence and knowledge thereof of an injury” causing the 
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employee’s absence from work for more than one day, report must 
be made in writing and mailed to the industrial board on blanks 
furnished by the board. Upon the termination of the disability, or 
if disability lasts more than sixty days, then at the end of such 
period, a supplementary report must be made. Reports must contain 
the name, nature, location of employer’s business, name, age, sex, 
wages and occupation of the injured employee, date and hour of the 
accident, nature and cause of the injury and such other information 
as may be required by the board. The board tabulates accident re- 
ports and publishes them. The name of the employer, or employee 
must not appear in such publication and the accident reports are not 
open to public inspection except in case of parties directly involved, 
unless in the opinion of the board public interest requires it. The 
reports may not be used in evidence against an employer in a suit at 
law brought by an employee for recovery of damages. An employer 
who fails to make the report is liable to a penalty of not more than 
$25 for each violation, recoverable in a suit by the board, (C. 106. 
In effect, April 27, 1915.) 

Maine-—Employers accepting the compensation provisions of the 
workmen’s compensation act must “promptly” report to the indus- 
trial accident commission all accidents to their employees in the 
course of their employment, with such particulars as the commission 
may require. Willful failure to report is punishable by a fine of $10 
for each day, to be recovered by the commission in an action of debt. 
(C. 295, §41. In effect, January 1, 1916.) 

Montana.—Employers and insurers must file with the industrial 
accident board, under rules and regulations made by the board, a full 
report of accidents to employees in a listed number of occupations 
and other occupations which are “hazardous,” arising out of or in 
the course of their employment and resulting in injury or death. The 
report must be furnished in such form and detail as the board may 
prescribe and must make specific answers to questions required by 
the board unless good and sufficient reason is given for failure. No 
accident report filed with the board is admissible in evidence in an 
action for damages or proceedings for compensation based on the 
injury or death reported. No information furnished to the board 
shall be open to public inspection or made public, except on order of 
the board. Any officer or employee of the board who violates this 
provision is guilty of a misdemeanor. (C. 96. In effect, March 8, 


1915.) 
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Oklahoma.—Employers subject to the workmen’s compensation 
act must keep a record of injuries received by employees in the 
course of their employment. Within ten days after the occurrence 
of an accident resulting in personal injury or a reasonable time 
thereafter reports must be made by the employer to the industrial 
commission on blanks furnished by the commission. The report must 
state the name and nature of the business of the employer, location of 
his establishment or place of work, name and address and occupa- 
tion of the injured employee, time, nature and cause of the injury and 
such other information as may be required by the commission. 
Failure to report is a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not more 
than $500. (C. 246. In effect, July 1, 1915.) 

Oregon.—Railroads and public utilities, and every other person 
who employs more than three persons at the same time or is subject 
to the workmen’s compensation act, must report to the industrial 
accident commission all accidents to employees within five days from 
the occurrence of the accident, stating time, place, cause and nature 
of the accident and injuries, the name, sex, age and particular rela- 
tionship between the person injured and the person reporting, the 
probable duration of the injury, whether the accident arose out of 
or in the course of the injured person’s employment, and any other 
matters which the industrial accident commission may prescribe by 
rule or regulation. Such reports shall be preserved by the commis- 
sion as a public record available for the use of any department of 
the government and a summary must be published in its report to 
the governor; but no report shall be used as evidence or for any 
purpose against the employer in any suit for damages growing out of 
the matter reported. Every railroad and public utility must, in 
addition to the above report, give immediate notice by telegraph, 
telephone or personally to the railroad commission when an accident 
occurs on its premises, line or yards, or arises from or in connection 
with its maintenance or operation, if the accident is attended by loss 
of life or limb or serious injury to property. This act takes the place 
of several other acts requiring reports to the railroad commission, the 
commmissioner of labor statistics, and the inspector of factories and 
workshops. Failure to make reports is a misdemeanor punishable 
by a fine of $5-$100, or imprisonment in the county jail for not 
more than thirty days, or both. (C. 76. In effect, May 21, 1915.) 

Rhode Island—Employers subject to the provisions of the com- 
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pensation act must report in writing to the commissioner of indus- 
trial statistics personal injuries sustained by accident by employees 
arising out of and in the course of their employment if such injur- 
ies are fatal or incapacitate the employee from earning full wages 
for at least two weeks. In case of immediately fatal injuries, the 
report must be made within forty-eight hours after the death occurs 
and comes to the knowledge of the employer. In non-fatal injuries, 
report must be made within a week after the expiration of the two 
weeks’ period. At the termination of the incapacity, a supplementary 
report must be made. All reports are made on blanks supplied by 
the commissioner. The above provisions do not apply to a public 
utility required by law to make reports of accidents to the public 
utility commission. No reports of injuries other than those here 
required may be required by any other state department or officer 
from employers to whom the act applies and copies of all reports 
received by the commissioner must be immediately transmitted to 
the factory inspector. No report required may be admissible in 
evidence or referred to at the trial of any action or in any judicial 
proceedings whatever except in prosecutions for violation of the 
act. No report may be open to the public nor shall its contents be 
disclosed or permitted to become known by any officer or employee 
of the state or other person but may be used for state investigation 
and statistics only and the statistics shall not disclose the identity of 
the employer. Violation of this provision is a misdemeanor punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $100 for each offense, and if the 
offender is a state officer or employee, by dismissal from office and 
disability to hold office under the state for one year. Refusal to 
make the report is a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not more 
than $50 for each offense. (C. 1268. In effect, July 1, 1915.) 
Vermont.—Employers must keep a record of injuries received by 
employees in the course of employment. Within seventy-two hours, 
exclusive of Sundays and holidays, after the occurrence of an injury 
causing absence from work for one day or more, report must be 
made to the industrial accident board on blanks furnished by the 
board. On the termination of disability a supplemental report must 
be made and if the disability exists beyond sixty days the employer 
must report at the end of such period that the employee is still 
disabled. Reports must state the name and nature of the business of 
the employer, situation of the establishment, the name, age, sex, 
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wages and occupation of the injured employee, the day and hour of. 
the accident, the nature and cause of the injury and such other 
information as may be required by the board. Failure to report 
is punishable by a fine of not more than $25 for each offense. (No. 
164. In effect, July 1, 1915.) 

Washington—The provision of the workmen’s compensation act 
providing for reports of accidents by the employer and specifying 
the contents of the report is amended, and the section now provides 
simply that when an accident occurs to an employee the employer 
must at once report it and the resulting injury to the industrial 
commission and to any local representative of the commission. (C. 
188. In effect, June 10, IQI5.) 

West Virginia—(See “Mines,” p. 663.) 

Wyoming.—In case of accident causing injury to an employee 
engaged in one of a long list of “extra hazardous employments” in 
the service of an employer by whom five or more employees have 
been employed continuously for more than a month at the time of 
the accident, the employer within twenty days thereafter must file a 
report of the accident and the injury in the office of the clerk of the 
district court of the county in which the accident occurred, stating the 
name of the injured employee, the time, cause and nature of the 
accident and injury, whether the injury disabled the workman from 
continuing his duties, whether the accident occurred while the em- 
ployee was engaged in his duties and grew out of his employment, 
the nature of the employment and duties and how long the employee 
had been engaged in the service of the employer, whether the accident 
was due solely to the culpable negligence of the injured employee, 
and if so a statement of the facts, whether the injured employee is 
married or single, if married whether he has a dependent family 
and if so, their names and residences, whether the injured employee 
claims compensation under the act, and whether his right to or 
amount of compensation is disputed by the employer. Report is 
made on a form furnished by the state treasurer and must be verified 
as pleadings in civil actions. Failure to report is a misdemeanor 
punishable by a fine not exceeding $500. (C. 124. In effect, April 
I, I9I5.) 

b. Diseases 


Rhode Island.—Every physician in the state attending on or 
called in to visit a patient whom he believes to be suffering from 
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poisoning from lead, phosphorus, arsenic, brass, wood-alcohol, mer- 
cury or their compounds, or from anthrax or compressed air illness, 
or any other disease contracted as a result of the nature of the 
employment, must within forty-eight hours send to the state board 
of health a report stating the name and address of the patient and of 
the employer, the occupation of the patient, the business of the 
employer, the nature of the disease and-such other information as 
may be reasonably required by the state board of health. The notice 
must be on or in conformity with standard certificates furnished free 
by the state board of health. The posting of the report in a stamped 
envelope addressed to the office of the board is compliance. Reports 
are not evidence of the facts therein stated in any action arising out 
of a disease reported. The state board of health must transmit a 
copy of the report to the chief factory inspector. (C. 1226. In 
effect, July 1, 1915.) 


B. PREVENTION 
a. FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS 


Despite the small amount of social legislation enacted by the legis- 
latures of 1915, some important steps were taken in a dozen states 
toward preventing accidents and diseases in manufacturing and 
kindred establishments. In Colorado and Montana all employers 
must furnish safe places of employment in accordance with rules 
and regulations made by a commission created on the Wisconsin 
plan. California required the furnishing of drinking water for all 
employees during working hours. Illinois required manufacturing 
processes generating noxious fumes or dust to be carried on in 
rooms above the surface of the ground, and Missouri legislated for 
the safety of foundries employing ten or more men. Connecticut 
required emergency accident kits, while Massachusetts provided for 
accommodation of employees injured or taken ill on the premises. 
New Hampshire, New York and Texas amended their laws relating 
to prevention of and protection against fire, and New York added to 
its labor law a section in relation to boiler inspection. Delaware 
regulated the sanitation of canneries, establishing important admin- 
istrative provisions. Ohio appropriated $10,000 for the use of its 
industrial commission in safety and welfare work, with a provision 
intended to secure the cooperation of the manufacturers of the 


state. 
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Alabama.—For sanitary regulations where minors are employed, 
see “Child Labor,” p. 694. 

California.—Every employer must provide fresh and pure drinking 
water without charge to employees during working hours, access 
being permitted at reasonable and convenient times and places. 
Violation is a misdemeanor, and punishable for each offense by a 
fine of $25-$100, or imprisonment not more than thirty days, or both. 
(C. 485. In effect, July 23, 191 5.) A bakery or place of business 
in which fat is boiled may not be maintained in a tenement house not 
fireproof throughout, unless the ceilings and side walls are made safe 
by fireproof materials. No openings are allowed into other parts 
of the building. (C. 572. In effect, July 28, 191 5.) 

Colorado.—Every employer (defined to include the state, munici- 
palities, public institutions and boards, and all persons having four 
or more persons regularly engaged in the same business or employ- 
ment) must exercise reasonable care to comply fully with all re- 
quirements of law respecting health and safety, to furnish places 
of employment which shall be safe, to furnish and use safety devices 
and safeguards, and to adopt and use methods and processes reason- 
ably adequate to render such employment and places of employment 
safe, and to do every other thing reasonably necessary to protect the 
life, health and safety of employees. Every employer and every 
owner of a place of employment must exercise reasonable care so to 
construct, repair or maintain such place as to render it safe in accord- 
ance with the statutes of the state. Minimum penalty, $100 for each 
day. (C. 180. In effect, April 10, 1915.) (For administration of 
these provisions, see “Administration of Labor Laws,” p. 681.) 

Connecticut——Any person employing persons to work in connec- 
tion with dangerous machinery in manufacturing establishments, ex- 
cept those maintaining equipped first-aid-to-the-injured rooms, must 
have an emergency kit for use in case of accidents conveniently 
placed where machinery is situated, subject to change in location by 
the factory inspector. The kit must contain sterilized material for 
bandages, antiseptic cotton, and restoratives, with other material 
necessary for emergencies, kept in a dust proof case or cabinet within 
easy access of all persons employed on the premises. Penalty, not 
more than $100. (C. 42. In effect, July 1. 1915.) 


Delaware—The governor is biennially to appoint a citizen of the . 


state who has thorough knowledge of the canning business as can- 
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ery inspector, to hold office for one year from June Ist, unless dis- 
missed for cause by the governor. His salary is $1,000, and $500 is 
allowed for expenses. $1,500 is appropriated annually to carry the 
act into effect. He is to have supervision of the sanitation of factor- 
ies or establishments in which fruits, vegetables or by-products 
thereof are packed and preserved to be sold as food, and may visit 
and inspect at reasonable hours all such factories and establishments. 
He must immediately report in writing to the governor violations of 
the law, and must also report annually to the governor before January 
Ist setting forth the condition of each factory and whether the act 
is being complied with. On October ist he must furnish, to each 
person operating a factory that has complied with the provisions of 
the act during the year preceding, a certificate of inspection. Rooms 
in which fruits, vegetables or by-products thereof are packed and 
preserved and in which manufacturing is actually carried on must be 
provided with smooth water-tight floors which can be properly 
cleansed. Wash rooms and places where employees may change 
their clothing and hang their clothes not in use must be provided, 
adequately equipped and with sufficient water, soap and sanitary 
towels. Separate toilet rooms must be maintained for males and 
females. Living quarters, if provided, must have waterproof roofs 
and tight board floors and ample light and ventilation, and provision 
must be made for the proper separation and privacy of sexes. Ade- 
quate drainage must be provided to lead all waste liquids outside and 
away from the building. Machinery must be kept in a clean and sani- 
tary condition by the use of steam or water, and floors in toilet rooms 
must be kept in a sanitary condition. Litter, drainage or waste mat- 
ter must not be allowed to collect in or around the buildings, and sur- 
roundings must be kept in a clean and sanitary condition. Occupants 
of living quarters provided by the canner must keep them in a clean, 
and sanitary condition. Employees are prohibited from smoking or 
spitting in any room in the cannery where foods are being prepared 
for canning. Female employees who work where foods are being 
prepared must wear a clean apron or dresses of washable fabrics and 
clean washable caps over the hair. Employees with infected wounds 
in hands or arms may not handle food products or containers before 
such containers are sealed or capped. Clean cuts must be covered 
with rubber cots securely fastened. The inspector must prepare 
printed abstracts of the law and furnish a reasonable number to 
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canners to be posted in at least five conspicuous places in each fac- 
tory. If employees do not understand English suitable translations, 
furnished by the inspector on application of the owner, must be 
posted in a language with which they are familiar. In case of viola- 
tion of the act the inspector may prosecute, or may close the factory 
and cause all work to be discontinued until the violation ceases or 
until changes necessary to make the factory sanitary are made under 
direction of the inspector. The inspector may call to his assistance 
any sheriff or constable, and resistance to such officers is made a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine of $50-$100 and imprisonment 
not over thirty days. Violation of the act is a misdemeanor punish- 
able for the first offense by a fine of $25-$100 and for a second of- 
fense by a fine of $100-$1 50. In case of a third conviction the court 
may close the factory and the person convicted may be prohibited 
from engaging in the canning business until further order of the 
court. If any person refuses access to the premises or interferes with 
the inspector in the exercise of his duties, he is guilty of a misde- 
meanor punishable by a fine of not over $100 for each offense. If 
a fine imposed under the act is not paid, imprisonment may be 
imposed in lieu thereof for a term in the discretion of the court. 
(C. 228. In effect, March 29, 1915.) Boards of health may not 
permit employment, by a laundry or wash house required by law 
to be licensed, of any person suffering with an infectious or con- 
tagious disease, nor allow any person to sleep in such laundry or 
wash house, or in an adjoining room opening into it. The act does 
not apply to hotels. (C. 59. In effect, April 12, 191 5:) 
Illinois.—The act providing for the health, safety and comfort of 
employees in factories, mercantile establishments, mills and work- 
shops adopted June 4, 1909, is reenacted without change. (P. 418. 
In effect, July 1, 1915.) The manufacturing, repairing or altering 
of metals, wares or merchandise which may produce or generate 
Poisonous or noxious fumes or dusts in harmful quantities, such as 
metal polishing, grinding, plating and dipping of metals in acid 
solutions or dips, must be conducted in rooms lying wholly above the 
surface of the ground. The chief State factory inspector, his assist- 
ant and deputies must enforce the act and prosecute violations and 
are empowered to visit and inspect at all reasonable hours places 
within the provisions of the act. They must give notice in regard 
to violation of the act to the employer and direct proper changes to 
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be made to protect the health of the employees, and on receipt of the 
notice the employer must immediately comply with the provisions ot 
the act. For injury to the health of an employee proximately caused 
by willful violation of the act, a right of action is given for direct 
damages, and in case of loss of life, the right of action to the widow, 
lineal heirs or adopted children or persons dependent for support. 
Damages are not to exceed $25,000, and actions in case of death must 
be commenced within two years after the death. A person violating 
the act or obstructing or interfering with examination by the inspec- 
tor is guilty of a misdemeanor punishable for the first offense by a 
fine of $25-$200 and for a second or subsequent offense by a fine of 
$100-$500, and must “stand committed” until the fine and costs are 
paid unless otherwise discharged by due process of law. (P. 431. 
In effect, July 1, 1915.) 

Iowa.—The provision penalizing a person who removes guards or 
safety appliances or adjusts them so as to destroy their purpose of 
preventing bodily injuries, is amended so as to include removal or 
adjustment so as to destroy the purpose of safeguarding health. 
(Sup. Code, §4999-a 5. In effect, July 4, 191 5.) The law relating 
to fire escapes is rewritten and greatly amplified, specifying in detail 
the number and character of fire escapes for different classes of 
buildings. The commissioner of labor is vharged with the enforce- 
ment of the law and may make rules and regulations, and may re- 
quire additional fire escapes where there are peculiar, unusual or 
extreme hazards. The owner must comply with the law within sixty 
days after service of notice from an inspector, unless appeal is taken 
to the commissioner. Violation is punished by a fine of $25-$100, 
and $25 for each additional week of neglect to comply with a “rea- 
sonable” order or requirement. (Sup. Code, § 4999-a 6. In effect, 
July 4, 1915.) The definition of “factory,” “mill,” “workshop,” 
“mine,” “store,” “business house,” and “public or private work,” as 
used in the labor law, is amended so as to remove the restriction of 
stich terms to establishments employing five or more wage-earners. 
(Sup. Code, § 2473. In effect, July 4, 1915.) 

Kansas.—The law requiring fire escapes in buildings three or more 
stories in height is amended so as not to apply to grain elevators or 
warehouses of less than 50,000 bushels capacity, nor to those made 
entirely from steel or concrete or of steel and concrete construction. 


(C. 273. In effect, April 8, IQI5.) 
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Massachusetts —The law requiring “manufacturing” establish- 
ments to furnish drinking water to their employees is amended so as 
to include all ‘industrial’ establishments. Prosecutions may be in- 
stituted by an inspector of the state board of labor and industries, 
instead of state inspectors of health, (C: 117. In effect, April 29, © 
1915.) Factories or shops in which machinery is used for manufac- 
turing or other purpose except for elevators, or for heating or hoist- 
ing apparatus, if having 100 or more employees, may be required by 
the state board of labor and industries to provide accommodations 
satisfactory to the board, for treatment of persons injured or taken 
ill on the premises. Penalty, $5-$500 for every week the violation 
continues. (C. 216. In effect, May 29, 1915.) The penalty for the 
violation of sections 83 and 84 of the act of 1909, in regard to ventila- 
tion of factories and workshops, originally a fine of not more than 
$100, is changed to a fine of $25-$100 for the first offense, and for a 
second offense, such fine or imprisonment in jail for not more than 
sixty days or both such fine and imprisonment. (C. 69. In effect, 
April 16, 1915.) The section of the labor law providing for prosecu- 
tions for failure to protect from emery wheel dust is amended by sub- 
stituting inspectors of the state board of labor and industries for the 
state inspectors of health as the prosecuting officers, and the provision 
making it the duty of district attorneys to prosecute such cases is 
repealed. (C. 116. In effect, April 29, 1915.) 

Missouri—lIn all foundries in which ten or more men are employed 
all gangways must be not less than eight feet wide, and must be kept 
dry and free from obstructions while employees are working therein. 
Gangways must have dirt floors and be under water-tight roof. All 
water tanks must be so placed that the top is not less than thirty 
inches above the level of the floor, must be kept clear of gangways 
and have an outlet near the top connected with a sewer or other 
receptacle sufficient to prevent overflow upon the floor. The opera- 
tor of the foundry must provide and maintain adequate and efficient 
devices to carry off poisonous or injurious fumes, gases or dust from 
the foundry. (P. 326. In effect, June 19, 1915.) 

Montana.—No employer (defined to include the state, municipal- 
ities, and independent contractors) may construct, maintain or oper- 
ate, or cause to be constructed, maintained or operated a place of 
employment that is not safe. No employee (defined to include only 
employees in a long list of employments and in other “hazardous 
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occupations or works”) may remove, displace, damage, destroy or 
carry off safety devices or safeguards furnished for use in any em- 
ployment or place of employment, or interfere with use thereof by 
any other person, or with use of any method or process adopted for 
the protection of any employee or fail or neglect to do everything rea- 
sonably necessary to protect the life, health or safety of themselves 
or other employees. Violation is a misdemeanor. (C. 96. In effect, 
March 8, 1915.) (For administration of these provisions, see “Ad- 
ministration of Labor Laws,” p. 686.) 

New Hampshire —The location of balconies and fire escapes of 
factories, mills and workshops is subject to the approval of the 
selectmen of towns or city officials designated by the city govern- 
ments. Balconies and fire escapes are not required on buildings 
which contain an approved sprinkler system and stairways enclosed 
with fireproof walls (formerly walls made of fireproof material), 
or other exits duly approved in writing by stich officers (formerly 
approved by the building inspector, chief of the fire department or 
board of selectmen). Red lights are to designate exits during hours 
of the night when the building is occupied as factory, mill or work- 
shop (formerly from 8 P. M. to 6a. M.). The act is to be enforced 
by the selectmen of towns or city officials designated by the city 
governments. (C. 123. In effect, April 15, 1915.) 

New York.—The definition of a factory for the purpose of 
the labor law is amended to exclude “dry dock plants engaged 
in making repairs to ships.” (C. 650. In effect, May 18, 1915.) 
The powers of the state fire marshal to make rules and 
regulations in relation to fire drills are transferred to the indus- 
trial board. Existing rules and regulations made by him are 
continued until changed by the board. His duties as to the 
approval of the form and manner of installation of sprinkler sys- 
tems are transferred to the commissioner of labor, but his approval 
already given in any case is not impaired. The provisions of the 
iabor law as to the time of installation of sprinkler systems are 
amended. In factory buildings subject to the law constructed or com- 
pleted after April 21, 1915, the systems must be installed be- 
fore opening a factory therein or within such time thereafter, 
not exceeding a year, as the fire commissioner of New York, 
or the commissioner of labor outside of New York, may 
permit. Installation must be made before April 21, 1916, in 
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case of all other factory buildings subject to the law. The pro- 
vision prohibiting smoking in factories is amended so as to allow the 
industrial board in its rules to permit smoking in protected portions 
of a factory or in special classes of occupations, where in its opinion 
the safety of employees permits. The duty of the fire marshal to 
enforce the provisions relating to fire drills, fire alarm signal systems, 
sprinkler systems, fire-proof receptacles, gas jets and smoking in 
factories, are transferred to the commissioner of labor, but actions 
begun by him do not abate. The director of the state library must, 
on demand, turn over to the commissioner of labor all books and 
papers formerly in custody of the fire marshal pertaining to the 
enforcement of such provisions. The provision of the labor law re- 
quiring the demonstration of fire drills on request of certain officials 
is struck out. (C. 347. In effect, April 21, 1915.) The commis- 
sioner of labor, except where otherwise provided in the labor law, is 
charged with the duty of enforcing all the provisions of the labor law 
relating to prevention of and protection against fire, and especially 
sections 79a and 79f, together with the rules and regulations of the 
industrial board adopted under authority of “any such sections.” 
(C. 347. In effect, April 21, 1915.) The labor law provided that no 
point on any floor of a factory shall be more than 100 feet distant 
from the entrance to a means of exit. This is amended so that if 
there is maintained an automatic sprinkler system conforming to the 
requirements of the law and the rules and regulations of the indus- 
trial board, a distance of 150 feet is allowed. The old law provided 
that whenever egress may be had from the roof to a nearby structure, 
every stairway serving as required means of exit shall be extended 
to the roof. This is amended by inserting the word “safe” before 
the word “egress.”” The number of persons permitted to be employed 
on any one floor may be increased 100 per cent (previously 50 per 
cent) where there is an automatic sprinkler system. The provision 
that the number of persons who may be employed on any one floor 
shall not exceed such number as can occupy the floor, allowing 
thirty-six square feet of floor space per person if the building is not 
of fireproof construction and thirty-two square feet if the building is 
of fireproof construction is repealed. The commissioner of labor, 
instead of the industrial board, is given the power to prescribe how 
many of the persons allowed to occupy a floor may occupy the space 
of each tenant where one floor is occupied by more than one tenant. 
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(C. 719. In effect, May 24, 1915.) The section of the labor law 
relating to tenant factories is amended so as to correct clerical errors 
in regard to the responsibility of owners, lessees and tenants for 
carrying out various provisions of the labor law. (C. 653. In effect, 
May 18, 1915.) For variations which may be made by the industrial 
commission in statutes or regulations affecting building construction 
or the installation of safety appliances, see “Administration of Labor 
Laws,” p. 690. The proprietor of a grocery or provision store in a 
first class city must not permit any clerk to sleep in any room or 
apartment in or connected with the store which does not comply with 
the sanitary regulations of the local board of health, but the act does 
not apply to the proprietor or his family residing in an apartment 
connected with the store, if the apartment, at the time of its building 
or erection, was in conformity with such regulations. Violation of 
the act isa misdemeanor. (C. 343. In effect, April 20, 1915.) (For 
inspection of boilers in factories, see “Miscellaneous Industries,” 
p. 677.) 

Ohio.—$10,000 is appropriated for the industrial commission to 
be spent in industrial safety and welfare work, $5,000 not to be avail- 
able till manufacturers of Ohio have deposited $5,000 with the 
commission for the same work. (P. 666. In effect, June 15, 1915.) 

Oregon.—The industrial commission is required to investigate 
all cases where they have reason to believe that employers have 
failed to install or maintain any safety appliance, device, or safe- 
guard required by law and in case of such failure to report the facts 
to the prosecuting attorney for the proper district and request the 
prosecution of the offending employer. This is a substitute for an 
earlier provision which penalizes such a failure by increasing the 
employer's civil liability to an injured workman or his dependents. 
(C. 271. In effect, May 21, 1915.) 

Tennessee—The office of fire prevention commissioner is created. 
This official is required among other things to enforce laws relating 
to storage, sale and use of explosives and combustibles, the in- 
stallation of fire extinguishers or alarm equipment, and the means 
and adequacy of exit from factories and all places in which people 
work. Detailed provisions are made for inspections and investi- 
gations and for procedure in carrying out the act. (C. 131. In 
effect, June 26, 1915.) 

Texas-—Mantfacturing, wholesale or retail mercantile establish- 
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ments, factories or workshops and warehouses over two stories in 
height where five or more persons are assembled must be provided 
with at least one and as many additional fireproof stairways, ladders 
or iron spiral fire escapes on the exterior of the building placed in 
such a position as may be designated by the head of the fire depart- 
ment of the city or town where the building is located or by the 
mayor, if there is no head of the fire department or by the commis- 
sioner of labor statistics if neither one of the above officials exists. 
Stairways or ladders, when required, must connect the cornice with 
the top of the first story by a metal platform, balcony, piazza or 
other safe and convenient resting place (not to be construed to mean 
any wooden or iron awning “which might intervene between such 
stairway and such landing upon the ground or sidewalk”) on a level 
with the floor of each story, so connected and of sufficient length to 
permit access to them from not less than two windows of each story. 
They must be convenient of access from the interior of the building, 
commodious in size and form, and of sufficient strength to be safe 
for the purpose of ascent and descent. The fire chiefs or marshals 
of the fire departments, the mayor or chief of police or city marshal 
of the city and town in which the building is located or the commis- 
sioner of labor statistics and his fire inspectors are authorized to en- 
force the act. Failure to comply with the act within sixty days after 
notification in writing by said officers is punishable according to law. 
The officers must file a written statement with the county attorney of 
the county in which the building is located. Owners, tenants, firms, 
corporations, agents or other persons in charge of the business who 
fail, after written notice has been given them, to comply with the act 
are guilty of a misdemeanor and punished by a fine of $50-$200. 
(C. 12. In effect, February 16, 1915.) 


b. MINES 


Twelve states and one territory legislated this year specifically on 
mines. Alaska enacted what amounts to a mine safety code contain- 
ing detailed provisions. West Virginia entirely rewrote its coal mine 
act, making numerous important changes and amendments. Colorado, 
Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, and Texas amended their mining laws. Penn- 
sylvania allowed mine owners to employ unlicensed mine. -fore- 


men, and made all mine foremen and fire bosses the. agent of. the 
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owner, so as to make the owner responsible to third persons for 
their acts. West Virginia established a bureau of mine research in 
the state university, and Arizona a bureau of mines for the investi- 
gation of facts and collection of information, but having no 
administration of the mine law; Illinois created a mine investigating 
commission to investigate conditions and report a revision of the laws 
relating to coal mining, and Indiana a commission to codify, and 
recommend amendments to, the mining law. 


Alaska.—The mining act is amended so as to remove mine inspec- 
tors from the supervision and control of federal mine inspectors. The 
exercise of their jurisdiction is subject to review by the governor, 
and through him appeal may be taken to the United States Bureau of 
Mines. Jurisdiction of mine inspectors covers all branches of min- 
ing, shaft sinking, tunneling, quarrying, dredging, and machinery 
incident to the reduction of ores or treatment of material, but is 
limited to the safety of workers, and does not extend to coal mines 
worked under lease from the United States. In the absence of mine 
inspectors, federal mine inspectors may enforce the act, reporting 
their action to the governor. The mine inspector must distribute 
blank forms for statistics of accidents, labor and production, or 
other information required by the governor, which must be filled in 
and returned on or before December 31st of each year to the mine 
inspector’s office. The inspector may require in any working mine 
a sufficient number of portable, water-tight privies for underground 
employees, to be taken to the surface and cleaned every twenty-four 
hours. In mines, mills, tunnels, shafts, quarries and metallurgical 
works, safeguards must be provided for all machinery which can be 
effectively guarded with due regard to its ordinary use, and if 
machinery is not so safeguarded, or is defective and its operation 
would be extra hazardous because of such defect, its use is prohibited, 
and notice must be attached by the employer immediately on receiving 
notice of defect or lack of safeguard, to remain until the defect is 
remedied or the machine safeguarded. Detailed provision is made 
for safety shafts, ladderways and mine outlets, and for hoisting of 
men and materials, accumulated water, first aid to the injured, use 
of explosives, safety appliances, ventilation and lights. Intoxicated 
persons may not enter or remain in a mine, nor may intoxicating 
liquor be taken into a mine. No boy under sixteen may be employed 
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underground, and no person under eighteen as hoisting engineer. 
Printed copies of the act must be kept in the offices of the mine. 
All approvals or orders of the inspector must be in writing and 
signed and a duplicate delivered to the mine operator. In case of 
apparatus in a mine at the time of the passage of the act, the 
approval of the inspector is not necessary until after actual inspection, 
on a written order by the mine inspector and a copy delivered to the 
owner or proprietor. Violation of the act is a misdemeanor punish- 
able by fine of $50-$1,000, or imprisonment in a federal jail for 
thirty days to one year, or both. (C. 69. In effect, July 28, 1915.) 

Arizona.—A bureau of mines is established, under the direction of 
the board of regents of the state university, who serve without com- 
pensation, being reimbursed for actual expenses incurred in the per- 
formance of their duties. The board is to appoint as director of the 
bureau a mining engineer, and such assistants and employees as the 
board deems necessary. Their compensation is to be determined by 
the board and they may be removed at will. The bureau has no 
duties in regard to the enforcement of the labor or mining law but is 
to collect models, drawings and descriptions of appliances used in 
mining and metallurgical work, and establish and maintain a mine 
rescue car “for service and training” in mine rescue work, first aid 
and general safety. It also is to collect information, literature and 
specimens, carry on experiments, publish reports, and ‘educate the 
miner through lectures.” $5,000 is appropriated to carry out the 
provisions of the act. (C. 17. In effect, June 9, 191 5.) 

California.—For provision of drinking water, see “Factories and 
Workshops,” p. 646. 

Colorado.—Section 4294 of the revised statutes of 1908 is amended 
by requiring safety chairs to be used in shafts equipped with cages. 
Safety chairs are to be constructed so that if the cage be raised to 
the sheave wheel it will be held. In shafts equipped with buckets, 
shaft doors must be constructed to prevent material falling from 
dumping. In mines operating cages such cages must be equipped with 
gates which must be used whenever men are lowered or hoisted when 
changing shifts or in case an injured person is being brought to the 
surface. (C. 119. In effect, July 12, 1915.) (For duties of employ- 
ers under industrial commission law, see “Factories and Workshops,” 
p. 646.) 

Idaho.—The mining law of 1909 is amended so as to permit the 
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use of “other automatic devices” on gallows frames in place of the 
“automatic chairs” required by existing law. A code of bell signals 
is established for all mines where hoisting apparatus is used; signals 
to meet local demands and not in conflict with the code established 
may be added by individual operators, and must be posted in clear 
and legible form in conjunction with the code. A provision that 
mines employing more than fifteen men equipped with cages for 
hoisting men and material from two or more levels must have a 
“cager” to load and unload the cage, is struck out of the act. (C. 
46. In effect, May 7, 1915.) 

Illinois—A mine investigating commission is established, to be 
appointed by the governor, consisting of three coal mine owners, 
three coal miners and three men not identified with interests of 
either mine owners or coal miners or in political life. The commis- 
sioners may issue subpoenas and if any person fails to obey a sub- 
poena the circuit court of any county, upon application of the com- 
misioners, may issue attachment and compel the witness to attend 
and punish him for contempt. The commission is to investigate the 
methods and conditions of mining coal in the state with special refer- 
ence to safety of life and property and conservation of coal deposits. 
The commission must report to the governor and the legislature at its 
next regular session a proposed revision, together with such other 
recommendations as they deem proper relating to coal mining. If the 
commission does not agree, separate reports must be submitted. The 
coal mine owners and miners receive no compensation. The other 
three members receive $10 a day for each day actually employed and 
all commissioners are reimbursed actual expenses. The commission 
may appoint necessary employees and fix their compensation and in- 
cur other expenses. $7,000 is appropriated for the expenses of the 
commission. (P. 80. In effect, July 1, 191 5.) The act relating to 
coal mines is amended so as to provide that at least two years of the 
practical mining experience of ten years required of applicants for 
certificate as state mine inspector must have been acquired in the 
state. The old act provided that applicants for certificates as mine 
examiners must hold a certificate from a national or state commission 
or bureau or other recognized agency ; this provision is struck out. A 
provision is added allowing the state mining board to grant permits 
to operate a second motion hoisting engine at a mine employing not 
more than ten men, to a person recommended by the state mine 
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inspector of the district if the applicant files with the board evidence 
that he is a United States citizen, has had at least one year’s experi- 
ence in operating a steam engine and steam boiler and understands 
their handling and care. The application must be accompanied by a 
statement from three persons that from their personal knowledge the 
applicant is a man of good repute and habits and that he has 
knowledge and experience in handling boilers and engines. The 
permit only applies to the mine for which it is issued. County in- 
spectors of coal mines are required to work under the direction of the 
district state inspector and their minimum compensation is raised 
from $3 to $5 a day. In case a county board refuses to appoint a 
county inspector or to make an adequate appropriation when he is 
appointed, the state mine inspector or chief clerk of the state mining 
board may file a petition in the county court. If the court deems 
proper, the judge may make the appointment and order the county 
board to make adequate appropriation and may punish for contempt 
any disobedience of such order. The expenses allowed state mine 
inspectors are changed from $100 a month to $1,200 a year. A pro- 
vision is added that shafts, slopes or drift openings of abandoned 
mines shall be kept securely enclosed. If an escapement way is con- 
nected with a compartment in which coal is hoisted in such manner 
that men using the escapement way are endangered by falling coal or 
by themselves falling into such hoisting compartment, the state mine 
inspector may order suitable protection. The old act provided that 
entrance and exit shafts and passageways leading thereto or to the 
works of a contiguous mine used as an escapement shaft must be 
carefully examined at least once a week. This examination is now 
required to be “throughout” and a provision is added requiring a 
daily visit to the bottom of all such escapement shafts by the mine 
examiner. On all single track haulage roads where hauling is done 
by machinery and which are used by employees the refuge places 
provided by the old act must be placed on the opposite side from the 
electric power wire. A gong may be used instead of a light on the 
rear of every trip or train of pit cars. The old act made it the duty 
of the mine examiner to examine the underground workings of a 
mine within eight hours preceding every day the mine was operated. 
This is amended so as to require examination within eight hours pre- 
ceding the time the day shift goes on duty, and a provision is added 
that when in the judgment of the mine inspector expressed in writing 
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to the operator the mine generates explosive gas in dangerous quan- 
tities, the inspector must require the mine to be examined for gas at 
such shorter intervals and in such manner as may be necessary to 
insure the safety of the men. The record of the state mine inspector 
of his investigations of serious accidents must be filed with the state 
mining board within thirty days and the report becomes part of the 
records of the board. A provision is added that any person having 
charge or custody of the records and reports of the state mining 
board required by law to be made, filed and kept, in case of serious 
accident must furnish a certified copy to persons interested upon pay- 
ment or tender of fees at rates now paid to clerks of circuit courts in 
second class counties for certified copies of records, and refusal to 
furnish such copies is a misdemeanor. (P. 505. In effect, July 1, 
1915.) The act in relation to mine rescue stations for coal mines is 
amended by abolishing the office of manager of all the stations, each 
station being under the control of a superintendent provided for in 
the original act. (P.527. In effect, July 1, 191 5.) The act regulat- 
ing fire fighting equipment in coal mines is amended so as to require 
chemical fire extinguishers of not less than two and a half gallons, 
instead of three gallons. (P.522. In effect, July 1, 191 5.) 

Indiana.—A commission is provided to codify and recommend 
amendments to the mining laws. It shall consist of two coal miners, 
two operators, appointed by the governor, and one mining engineer 
appointed by the director of the federal bureau of mines and ap- 
proved by the governor, and shall report at the next session of the 
legislature. $500 is appropriated for its use. (C. 151. In effect, 
April 27, 1915.) 

Kansas-—The law requiring bath houses for employees of coal 
mines is amended to allow hangers of a prescribed form to be 
used instead of lockers. The law as amended does not apply to mines 
operated on the long wall system of mining nor to mines in excess 
of 600 feet in depth. (C. 245. In effect, April 8, 1915.) The law 
requiring the employment of shot firers in coal mines is amended so 
as to require shots to be fired once a work day or shift (previously 
once a day), and mines operated on the long wall system of mining 
are excepted from the provisions of the law. (C. 244. In effect, 
March 24, 1915.) The time for completing the air and escapement 
shafts in coal mines required by an earlier act is extended five years 
from March 1, 1915, provided work commences within a year. (C. 
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Missouri.—The owner, agent or operator of a lead or zinc mine 
employing ten or more men must provide sanitary drinking devices 
for the use of employees. (P. 331. In effect, June 19, 1915.) State 
mine inspectors for all mines other than coal must inspect under- 
ground excavations in such mines to ascertain the presence in the air 
of dust in quantities injurious to health of employees. Upon finding 
it they must notify in writing the owner, manufacturing agent or 
operator, specifying the underground excavation; and the owner, 
agent or operator must, within fifteen days, provide and maintain an 
independent water line fully equipped and in good serviceable work- 
ing order and repair leading to the face of all drifts where the dust 
is produced or so close to the place of the drifts that by use of hose 
extension or sprinkling attachment to be supplied by the owner the 
mineral or earth can be sprinkled or wet by water. Thereafter every 
person drilling, squibbing or blasting must keep the face, surface and 
drill holes in the drifts wet or moist by the use of such water lines 
to such an extent and in such a way as to prevent as far as possible 
any dust; and the ground boss must require all ground or dirt after 
being shot or blasted to be thoroughly wet or sprinkled. Violation by 
the owner or his employees is a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of 
$5-$50. (P. 329. In effect, June 19, 1915.) The chief mine inspec- 
tor and his assistant are directed to close any mine or part thereof 
where poisonous damps exist, where rotten ropes or unsafe cages are 
used, or where a safe escape way is not provided for employees. Any 
person violating “the provisions of this section, and any member or 
stockholder or officer of any company or corporation who shall violate 
the provisions of this section” is guilty of a misdemeanor punishable 
by a fine of $25-$100 or imprisonment in the county jail thirty to 
ninety days or by both such fine and imprisonment for each and every 
separate offense. (P. 331. In effect, June 19, 1915.) The owner or 
operator of a zinc or lead mine must provide and maintain a room or 
building of sufficient size and properly equipped for use of employees 
as a dressing room and for the purpose of changing and keeping their 
clothes and dinner pails. The room must be equipped with lockers 
with lock and key in which employees must be permitted to store 
their clothing and dinner pails. Sufficient washing conveniences 
and benches or seats must be provided in such room or building for 
the use of employees, and the room or building must be properly 
heated and kept in a clean and sanitary condition. The mine in- 
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spector is required to enforce this provision. Violation is a misde- 
meanor punishable by a fine of $5-$25. (P. 330. In effect, June 19, 
1915.) The owner or lessee operating a coal mine where ten or 
more miners are employed in digging coal must provide within six 
months after March 22, 1915, a suitable building for the use of the 
miners as a wash house, not to exceed twelve feet in width and twenty 
in length and one story in height, and to be located within a reasonable 
distance, not to exceed 300 feet, of the shaft house of the mine. It 
must be equipped with a stove or other heating apparatus and if a 
stove is furnished the fuel must be furnished by the operator. The 
wash house must be kept in a good and sanitary condition by the 
miners. The room for negroes must be separate from that for whites 
but may be in the same building. Water must be furnished by the 
operator but must be carried to the wash house by the miners, who . | 
must furnish their own towels, basin and soap, and be responsible 
for property left in the wash house, and the operator furnishing the 
wash house is not liable for loss or destruction of property left in it. 
The act does not apply to strip-pit or steam-shovel coal mining. Vio- 
lation is a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of $25-$100. Each week 
of failure to comply with the act constitutes a separate offense. (P: 
332. In effect, June 19, 1915.) 

Montana.—For duties of employers under industrial accident 
board law, see “Factories and Workshops,” p. 650. 

Nevada.—Every corporation, company, owner or operator of a 
mine or underground working employing more than five men must, 
during working hours, provide suitable receptacles containing fresh 
clean water for drinking purposes at places convenient to the places 
of employment. Receptacles must be supplied with covers securely 
fastened or locked to prevent dirt from entering and must be so 
constricted that water shall be drawn from a valve or faucet. The 
state inspector of mines is to enforce the act. Violation is a mis- 
demeanor punishable by a fine of $100-$500, or imprisonment in the 
county jail for not more than six months, or both. (C. 73. In effect, 
March 8, 1915.) (See also “Administration of Labor Laws,” p. 688.) 

New Mexico—-One (formerly two) drag is to be supplied in all 
inclines and slopes of coal mines. The sections relating to firing 
shots between shifts, tamping holes and firing shots in narrow work- 
ings are amended so as to exclude anthracite mines which do not 


generate inflammable gas. (C. 49. In effect, June 11, 1915.) 
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Pennsylvania.—The act providing that anthracite coal mines may 
not be operated for more than thirty days without the supervision of a 
mine foreman licensed by the state is amended so as to permit the 
employment of a foreman who, in the judgment of the employer, is 
possessed of qualifications making him equally competent to act, and 
a provision is also added that such foreman is to be under the super- 
vision, direction and control of the owner, operator or superinten- 
dent of mines. The old law also provided that at inquests the mine 
inspector should have the right to examine witnesses. This is 
amended so as to extend this privilege to the representative of any 
party in interest. A provision of the old law providing a right of 
action against the owner or operator for damages to person or 
property by reason of the violation of the act by him, his superinten- 
dent, mine foreman, or fire boss, is repealed and in its place is 
inserted a provision that the foreman, assistant foreman, fire boss 
and any person placed in charge of the works or part thereof is the 
agent of the owner and may be employed and discharged by him at 
will. The term “miner” is defined to mean the person who cuts or 
blasts coal or rock at the face of a gangway, airway, breast, pillar 
or other working place and any person engaged at general work in 
a mine and qualified to do the work of a miner. (No. 329. In effect, 
January 1, 1916.) The provisions of the act relating to bituminous 
coal mines which provide for the employment of mine foremen, as- 
sistant mine foremen and fire bosses licensed by the state is amended 
so as to allow the employment of persons who, in the judgment of the 
operator, are equally competent. The right to hire and discharge em- 
ployees, the management of the mine and the direction of the working 
forces are vested exclusively in the operator and no persons, associa- 


tions, organizations or corporations may interfere with, or attempt to 


interfere with, abridge or attempt to abridge in any manner such 
right. The old act made it the duty of the fire boss to examine 
all working places before each shift enters the mines and provided 
this examination should begin within three hours prior to the time 
“for each shift” to enter the mine. The words quoted are struck out 
of the act. (No. 330. In effect, January 1, 1916.) 

Tennessee.—For administration of mine act, see “Administration 
of Labor Laws,” p. 692. 

Texas.—Every operator, owner, lessee or superintendent of a coal 
mine employing ten or more men must provide a suitable building 
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convenient to the principal entrance of the mine for the use of 
employees for the purpose of washing or changing clothes on enter- 
ing or leaving the mine. The building must be provided with proper 
light and heat, hot and cold water and shower baths, and individual 
lockers. Employees must furnish their own towels, soap and locks 
for the lockers, and exercise control over and be responsible for all 
property left in the house. The baths and lockers for negroes must 
be separate from those for whites but may be in the same building. 
The person maintaining the bath house is not liable for the loss or 
destruction of property left therein. The commissioner of labor is 
to enforce the act. Violation is a misdemeanor punished by a fine 
of $25-$200, or imprisonment in the county jail for not more than 
sixty days, or both. Every two weeks of violation constitutes a 
separate offense. A person willfully injuring or destroying property 
mentioned in the act is punishable as provided by law. (C. 51. In 
effect, September 1, 1916.) 

West Virginia—The mine act is entirely rewritten. Definitions 
are added of “mine,” “excavations and workings,” “shaft,’ “slope,” 
“operator,” “superintendent,” and “mine foreman.” The act applies 
only to coal mines in which five or more persons are employed in a 
period of twenty-four hours, but no mine employing less than ten 
men shall be required to employ a mine foreman. The chief of the 
department of mines is appointed June 30th instead of December 
31st and his term of office begins January Ist instead of July 1st. He 
must take oath of office and furnish $2,000 bond with security ; 
vacancy is filled by appointment for the unexpired term. He must 
devote his entire time to his office and may not be financially inter- 
ested in any coal mine in the state; his salary is increased from 
$2,400 to $3,000. He has authority to examine any mine and to 
require assistance of any district mine inspector. An annual report 
must be prepared for the year ending June 30th (formerly June 
13th) and filed with the governor on or before December 31st 
(formerly December 13th.) Fifteen mining districts are to be cre- 
ated instead of twelve. The terms of mine inspectors are to expire 
on December 31st (formerly June Ist) or when successors are 
appointed and qualified. The qualifications of mining inspectors are 
increased so as to exclude agents of any coal mine. Their salaries 
are increased from $1,800 to $2,000, and weekly instead of monthly 
reports to the chief of the department of mines are required. They 
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must make personal examination “of each working place and also 
abandoned parts of a mine where gas is liberated” instead of merely 
the interior of the mine. Reports for the year ending June 3oth 
(formerly June 13th) must be filed with the chief of the department 
of mines on or before September 30th (formerly September 13th). 
Upon discovery of any room, entry, air way or other working place 
being driven in advance of the air current, contrary to the require- 
ments of the mining statutes, the inspector must order workmen to 
cease work until the law is complied with. Mine foremen and fire 
bosses must hold certificates from the department of mines issued 
after taking examination. If the mine foreman dies or resigns, the 
superintendent or manager must appoint a certified man if one be 
available, and if not, temporarily appoint a competent man to serve 
with the approval of the chief of the department until the next ex- 
amination, such men to be subject to the same penalty as the mine 
foreman for violation of the act. The act contains detailed pro- 
visions, some of them new and some of them changing existing law, 
in regard to maps, ventilation, hoisting apparatus, fire prevention, ex- 
plosives, shot firing, stables, protection from electric power wires, 
operation of electric coal cutting machines, escapment shafts, first 
aid, inspection, and the duties of mine foremen and fire bosses. Acci- 
dents occurring in or about any coal mine to any persons connected 
with the operations must be reported in writing by the operator or 
agent, within twenty-four hours after their happening, to the chief 
of the department of mines and to the district mine inspector of 
that district, with full details upon forms prescribed and furnished 
by the department of mines. Failure so to furnish subjects them to a 
fine of from $10-$50 or imprisonment of from ten to thirty days. A 
mining experiment station (or bureau of mine research) is estab- 
lished in the college of engineering of West Virginia University to 
conduct investigations and make tests to safeguard the lives of min- 
ers, to provide greater efficiency and conservation in the mining and 
mineral industries, to make tests and investigations for the depart- 
ment of mines, and to promote the development of the mineral 
industries of the state. Also it must cooperate with the department 
of mines in the investigation of the cause of mine disasters and com- 
mon mine accidents. It shall be conducted under rules prescribed by 
the board of regents and approved by the department of mines. (C. 
10. In effect, May 12, 1915.) (See also “Child Labor,” p. 719.) 
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c. RAILROADS AND STREETCARS 


Fourteen states strengthened or enacted provisions for the safety 
and health of train and streetcar workers. California and Nevada 
amended their full crew laws in minor respects, and Arkansas re- 
quired a motorman and conductor on each streetcar in certain locali- 
ties. California also gave to the railroad commission power to re- 
quire public utilities to furnish safety equipment and proper facilities 
for their employees. Other subjects of legislation were: safety 
devices on locomotives, sign boards at derailing switches, first aid 
packages on trains, enclosed vestibules on street railway cars, head- 
lights on locomotives, block signals to warn crew that they are 
approaching a tunnel, overhead crossings over tracks and the cross- 
ing of wires over tracks, lights on switches, injury to or interference 
with safety devices, the prohibition of the attachment of cars to the 
front of locomotives and prohibition of the receipt or transmission 
of orders by telegraph or telephone by train crews. 


Alabama.—Railroads must provide on locomotives operated in road 
service in the night time power headlights of not less than 1,500 
candle power brilliancy measured with the aid of a suitable reflector. 
The act does not apply to industrial roads such as tram roads, mill 
roads and roads engaged principally in lumber and logging transpor- 
tation in connection with mills, or during the first ninety days of a 
strike of the employees whose duties are to repair and maintain head- 
lights, and a locomotive whose headlight becomes defective on the 
road may proceed to a. terminal or division point for repairs. Circuit 
court judges are required to charge grand juries to make special in- 
quiry as to violations. Each railroad must equip 25 per cent of its 
locomotives before January 17, 1916, 50 per cent before April 17, 
1916, 75 per cent before July 17, 1916, and all of them before Octo- 
ber 17, 1916. Violation is a crime punishable by a penalty of $300 
for each separate offense to be recovered in a civil action on petition 
filed by the prosecuting attorney, and fines collected become part of 
the public school fund. (C. 181. In effect, July 17, 1915.) 

Arkansas.—Railroads must erect and maintain at least 2,500 feet 
from each end of tunnels an automatic block signal system, so con- 
structed as to warn approaching crews when a train is in the tunnel 
or within 2,500 feet of either end; and also a signboard within a 
mile of each end of the tunnel in order to warn engine crews. The 
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act does not apply to tunnels less than 1,500 feet in length. Viola- 
tion is punished by a fine of $50-$100, Each day of violation or fail- 
ure to comply is a separate offense. (C.74. In effect, June 30, 1915.) 
No streetcar carrying passengers for hire may be run in the city of 
Fort Smith nor in Sebastian County, unless having a motorman and 
conductor, except between 12.30 a. M. and 5.30 a. M. Violation by 
an individual is a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of $25-$100, each 
car and each day of running being a separate offense. Violation by 
a company or corporation is punishable by a penalty of $100-$1,000 
recovered by suit in the name of the state by the prosecuting attorney 
or attorney general, each day constituting a separate offense. (C. 84. 
In effect, February 27, 1915.) 

California.—Every steam locomotive used on a railroad carrying 
passengers or freight for hire must be equipped with one or more 
solid pieces of glass with open flutings at the back so as to render 
plainly visible from each side of cab without use of a reflector the 
rising and falling of water in the boiler, the glass to be not less than 
seven inches in length and one and one-fourth inches in width and 
five-eighths of an inch in thickness. Any person, firm or corporation 
operating a locomotive not so equipped is guilty of a misdemeanor. 
(C. 499. In effect, January 1, 1916.) It is made unlawful for any 
person operating a railroad with more than four trains each way 
every twenty-four hours to require or permit an engineer, fireman, 
conductor, brakeman or trainman to receive, deliver or transmit at a 
receiving or forwarding instrument of a telegraph or telephone line 
any order for the movement of any train except in cases permitted 
by the railroad commission. The law is not applicable to interurban 
or street railroads. Violation is a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
not exceeding $500, or imprisonment not over six months, or both. 
(C. 494. In effect, July 23, 1915.) Every common carrier by rail- 
road must maintain, on passing track sidings, a sign board in connec- 
tion with each derailing device, placed within 100 feet of the derailer 
and consisting of either (1) a board five feet high and ten inches 
wide, or (2) a sign constructed of an upright and a traverse board, 
the latter not less than two feet three inches long, and seven inches 
wide, so placed that its upper side shall be not less than four feet 
above the ties and have painted thereon the word “derail” in large 
black letters on a white background. The act does not apply te 
track, siding, spur or other track owned by private persons for their 
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own use, except when operated regularly with the line of a common 
carrier for certain periods. The placing of sign boards is not re- 
quired in places where “physical conditions of track will not permit.” | 
The railroad commission is to enforce the act. Violation is a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by a fine of $25-$500 for each offense. Any 
failure, refusal or neglect to provide such a sign board constitutes a 
separate offense. (C. 498. In effect, January 1, 1916.) The pro- 
visions of the full crew act applying to freight or work trains are 
extended to mixed trains. A self-propelled pile driver or other 
vehicle having sufficient power to draw or propel itself and one or 
more standard cars must have at least one steam engineer or one 
motor or power control man, and one conductor and one brakeman, 
when moved under its own power from a permanent station or siding 
to the place of work, where the distance is one-half mile or more. 
The provision of the old act that the act does not apply to a locomo- 
tive without cars is amended by providing that the locomotive must 
have one engineer and one fireman when being moved in train under 
steam unless the engine is disabled. (C. 501. In effect, July 24, 
1915.) The act creating a railroad commission to supervise public 
utilities contains provisions relating to the safety of employees. Pub- 
lic utilities must provide such equipment and facilities as shall 
promote the safety, health, comfort and convenience of employees, 
and must obey all requirements of the railroad commission which is 
vested with full power to supervise and regulate public utilities. If 
the commission, after a hearing, finds that the equipment, appliances 
or facilities are unreasonable, unsafe or insufficient, it makes the 
proper order; and may require a public utility to maintain its plant 
and premises so as to promote and safeguard the health and safety 
of employees and may prescribe the installation of safety appliances 
anl may require the performance of any other act which the health 
and safety of its employees may demand. The commission may 
enter upon any premises of public utilities. Detailed provision is 
made for the procedure of the commission, rehearings of orders by 
the commission, and court review of its decisions, in which the find- 
ings of fact by the commission are final. The commission may enjoin 
threatened violations of its orders and compel compliance. Viola- 
tion by a public utility of an order of the commission is punishable 
by a fine of $500-$2,000 for each offense and violation by an officer 
or employee is a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not over 
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$1,000 or imprisonment in the county jail for not over one year, or 
both. In addition, the commission has power to punish for contempt 
for failure to comply with its order. (C. 91. In effect, August 8, 
1915.) (See also “Factories and Workshops,” p. 646. ) 

Colorado.—(See ‘Factories and Workshops,” p. 646.) 

Connecticut.—After October 1, 1915, no railroad may operate a 
regularly scheduled train for the transportation of passengers pro- 
pelled by a steam locomotive attached to the cars in any other 
manner than at the rear of the locomotive, unless authorized by the 
public utility commission after a hearing. The act is not applicable 
to locomotives or trains being made up in yards or while switching 
or in emergencies which interrupt the regular schedule of trains. 
Violation is punished by forfeit of $50 collected in civil action in 
the name of the state. (C. 273. In effect, July 1, 1915.) The act 
requiring seats or stools for motormen on street cars is amended 
so as to require seat or stool “for the unrestricted use of the motor- 
man” except while such car is being operated within a radius of one 
mile from the center of the city. The old act did not require a seat 
when the car was “run outside of the territorial limits of any city 
or borough” and permitted the railroad commissioners to make excep- 
tions if they found that the use of the seats would injure or incon- 
venience passengers. (C. 221. In effect, July 1, 1915.) 

Illinois —Railroads must provide a package on each train or engine 
for first aid to persons injured in the course of the operation of 
such train. The packages must contain two pieces of sterile gauze, 
one ribbon bandage, one triangular cambric picture bandage in an 
aseptic container, and six of these packages make up one first aid 
kit. The chief surgeon or his assistant, or other capable physician 
must, at reasonable intervals, offer first aid instruction to the engine 
and train men. Failure to comply with the act is punishable by a 
penalty of $5-25, and each day’s violation constitutes a separate 
offense. Prosecutions are instituted by the public utilities com- 
mission on complaint of any citizen but the railroad is allowed not 
over three days without penalty to replace any package after its use 
has been reported by the employee in charge of the train or engine. 
(P. 559. In effect, July 1, 1915.) 

Indiana.—It is made unlawful for any person to injure, destroy 
or interfere in any manner with the operation of any safety device 
used on a common carrier, or to steal, remove, injure, destroy or 
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interfere with any part of any engine, car or safety device used by 
a common carrier so as to cause danger to life and property in its 
operation, or to injure, destroy or interfere with any signal wire, 
telephone, telegraph or other device for signal use by a common 
carrier or apparatus connected therewith or to tamper with it; or 
for any person in charge of or operating such device to give signals 
other than those regularly given or to change any signal except for 
preventing immediate danger. The public service commission may, 
on application, permit the use of such efficiency tests by officers of 
carriers as will not interfere with the safety of any employee or 
any train movement and as will not require the emergency applica- 
tion of power brakes on a train. Violation of this act by any person, 
or knowingly ordering or permitting a violation by a manager or 
owner of a common carrier is a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine 
of $50-$500, to which may be added imprisonment for thirty days 
to six months. (C. 99. In effect, April 27, 191 5.) 

lowa.—Street railways must, between November Ist and April 
ist of each year, equip motor cars used for the transportation of 
passengers with heated vestibules enclosing the platforms and with 
seats for motormen and conductors; and must provide toilet facili- 
ties for employees on each line, and so arrange the running schedule 
and rules as to permit the use of such facilities. Violation is a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine of $2 5-$100 for each day’s failure 
to comply. (Sup. Code, §768-h. In effect, July 4, 1915.) 

Kansas.—A person, corporation or municipality may not con- 
struct an overhead crossing or viaduct over a railroad without pro- 
viding not less than twenty-two feet clearance from the top of the 
rail to the lowest girder. The attorney general, on complaint of 
any citizen, must bring action in the name of the state to enjoin 
any erection violating this provision. (C. 281. In effect, May 22, 
1915.) Toilet facilities must be provided on interurban cars, instead 
of either on the cars or “at convenient places along the right of 
way.” It is made the duty of the public utilities commission to 
enforce the law. (C. 285. In effect, April 8, 1915.) 

Michigan.—(See “Miscellaneous Industries,” p. 676.) 

Missouri —Common carriers engaged in the transportation of pas- 
sengers or property by railroad, including bridge and ferry com- 
panies, terminal and switching companies used or operated in 
connection with a railroad, must, before June 1, 1915, provide and 
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maintain between sunset and sunrise, lights on main line switches 
and all lead switches in yards where cars are switched in the 
making up or breaking up of trains. The act does not apply to 
branch lines where trains are not operated at night, or independent 
lines of less than fifty miles in length, nor to trailing point switches 
on double track. The judges of courts of record having criminal 
jurisdiction must charge grand juries to make special inquiry as to 
violations. If an employee or other person is injured or killed by 
reason of non-compliance with the act action may be instituted in 
which contributory negligence is not a defense. Penalty, not less 
than $10 for each day. (P. 229. In effect, June 1, 1915.) The act 
requiring headlights on locomotives is amended by providing that 
the railroad is not to be relieved from liability for injuries caused 
by proceeding with locomotive having defective headlight. (P. 228. 
In effect, June 19, 1915.) 

Montana.—(See “Factories and Workshops,” p. 650.) 

Nebraska.—The state railway commission is given supervision 
over any wires crossing under or over any track of a railroad at 
public highway crossings and all electric wires and must, within 
thirty days after the act takes effect, make regulations prescribing 
the manner in which wires shall cross the track. Persons are 
prohibited from stringing electric wires or any wire across any 
track at a public highway except as prescribed by the commission. 
The commission must obtain information concerning the wires 
and order changes to be made within a reasonable time to comply 
with its rules. In case of a dispute as to which party shall bear 
the cost of the change the commission is to arbitrate. Where wires 
cross over the track there must be a clearance of not less than 
twenty-five feet under the most favorable conditions of temperature 


and loading, except that electric wires for trolley cars shall not be 


placed at a height of less than twenty-two feet from the top of 
the rails. When a crossing is desired between steam and electric 
railways and the conditions can not be agreed upon, the commission 
shall have jurisdiction to determine the terms and conditions. 
Penalty, $100 for each separate period of ten days during which 
wires are maintained contrary to the act, to be recovered in a civil 


action brought in the name of the state by the attorney general or » 


by the county attorney of the county in which the wire is situated 
at the request of the railway commission. The attorney general 


a 
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and the county attorneys must bring action forthwith upon request. 
(C. 202. In effect, July 8, 1915.) 

Nevada.—The full crew law is amended so as not to apply to a 
railroad on which but one train a day is operated each way. (C. 86. 
In effect, March 11, 1915.) The act requiring locomotives to be 
equipped with headlights is amended so that an electric headlight 
which will pick up and distinguish an object the size of a man 
dressed in dark clothes upon a dark clear night at a distance of 1,000 
feet is deemed a sufficient compliance with the act; and the pro- 
vision is repealed which provided that locomotives backing up at 
night shall be provided with headlights displayed in the direction 
the engine is moving. (C. 128. In effect, March 15, 1915.) 

New Mexico.—Persons operating railroads in the state must, on 
or before January 1, 1916, equip all locomotive engines when in use 
with headlights which will enable the engineer to see an object the 
size of a man at a distance of at least 800 feet. The act does not 
apply to engines regularly employed in yard service, to any railroad 
less than sixteen miles in length, or to those which are used only 
in cases of emergency or exceptionally heavy traffic on short lines 
or branch lines and upon which the expense of equipping with 
headlights would not be justified in the opinion of the state cor- 
poration commission because of their small value. The corporation 
commission must give information to the district attorneys of any 
violations. The railway company is deemed to have had knowledge 
of all acts of its officers or agents. In case the district attorney 
fails to bring suit within a reasonable time after receiving informa- 
tion the attorney general must commence prosecution upon informa- 
tion. Penalty, $100-$1,000 for each locomotive engine not so 
equipped, counting each train handled by such locomotive a separate 
offense, to be recovered in the name of the state in any county 
through which such line is operated. (C. 37. In effect, June 11, 
1915.) 

Ohio.—Section 12788 of the general code is amended to require 
electric cars to be provided with “screens of glass or other material” 
on and after November 15, 1915; the old law required such pro- 
tection only froin November to March, inclusive. (P. 128. In 
effect, July 8, 1915.) 

Oklahoma.—“ All railroad companies” “or associations and cor- 
porations,” which collect fees from employees for the purpose of 
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providing hospital service for sick or injured employees must, on 
the order of the corporation commission, provide adequate hospital 
facilities within the state. The commission may make investigations 
on its own motion or on complaint of an employee of a railroad 
company, without disclosing his name, unless authorized. It may 
require reports as to the adequacy of facilities and the condition of 
funds, and by order require “railroad companies, associations or 
corporations” operating in the state to establish such facilities as are 
deemed necessary for the relief and medical attention of sick and 
injured employees. No employee may be taken outside of the state 
for treatment without his written consent, or if he is incapable to 
give or refuse consent, that of the company surgeon, if present, or 
if not present, that of the patient’s co-employees. But “corpora- 
tions, companies, associations or firms” operating railroads in the 
state, who maintain hospitals without the state, may take sick or 
injured employees to the hospital where the first medical or surgical 
service can be secured. (C. 30. In effect, June 22, 1915.) 

United States—The law requiring common carriers in interstate 
commerce to equip locomotives with safe Loilers and appurtenances 
thereto is extended to include “the entire locomotive and tender 
and all parts and appurtenances thereof.” (C. 169, 63rd Congress, 
3rd session. In effect, September 4, 1915.) 


d. MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 


In addition to the safety and health laws already discussed, half a 
dozen states enacted measures of more general nature. Colorado, 
Michigan and Pensylvania provided for the sanitation of labor 
camps. Connecticut, Indiana and New York made additions to 
their boiler inspection laws, and the last-named state also modified 
its regulations governing the storage of explosives. 


California—The law of 1913 relating to the sanitation and venti- 
lation of labor camps is amended. Structures where food is pre- 
pared or served must be kept in a clean and sanitary state, and 
openings must be screened. Suitable toilet facilities are required, 
to be kept in a clean‘and sanitary state. .rivies other than water 
closets must consist of pits at least tw» feet deep, with a suitable 
shelter, and openings must be enclosed by screens or other suitable 
fly netting; pits must not be filled with excreta to nearer than 
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one foot from the surface of the ground, and excreta must be 
covered with earth, ashes, lime or other similar substance. Garbage 
and other rubbish must be deposited in suitable covered receptacles, 
emptied daily or oftener if necessary, and the contents burned, 
buried or disposed of so as not to become offensive or insanitary. 
Administration of the act is transferred from the state board of 
health to the commission of immigration and housing, which is 
given the right to enter and inspect. Camps not conforming to 
the act are declared public nuisances and may be abated by action 
in the superior court brought by the commission if the camp, after 
written notice from the commission, is not made to conform to the 
act within five days or such longer time as is allowed by the com- 
mission. $10,000 is appropriated for enforcement. Penalties of the 
old act are extended to cover the new provisions. (C. 329. In 
effect, July 17, 1915.) 

Connecticut.—The boiler inspection law is rewritten. A boiler 
inspector is appointed by the governor in each congressional district 
for a term of three years who at least once a year must inspect all 
steam boilers, except certain kinds, such as portable boilers for 
agricultural use, automobile boilers, boilers carrying pressure of 
less than fifteen pounds per square inch equipped with safety devices, 
boilers under the jurisdiction of the United States or of a munici- 
pality, and boilers inspected and insured by an insurance company 
maintaining inspection. The fee for inspection is $5 payable by 
the owner, lessee or user. The inspectors must annually during the 
first ten days of January file with the governor a statement of 
boilers inspected and amounts collected. Inspectors must issue 
certificates of inspection, and a false statement in a certificate or the 
issuing of a certificate without inspection is punishable by a fine of 
not more than $500 or imprisonment of not more than six months, 
or both. A person who refuses to allow inspection or permits the 
boiler to carry steam at greater pressure than allowed by certificate, 
is fined not more than $200. If the inspector finds a boiler defective 
he requires repairs, and if repairs are not made he may cali in the 
inspector from the adjoining district and if the inspectors find the 
boiler defective they give written notice to the owner, lessee or user 
not to tse it until repaired, and if any person uses the boiler there- 
after he is fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 
six months, or both. (C. 183. In effect, July 1, 1915.) 
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Indiana.—Every person owning or using or causing to be used 
steam boilers for generating steam for machinery or for steam and 
heating purposes in industrial institutions subject to inspection by 
the state bureau of inspection must provide them with gauge cocks, 
visible means of indicating water level, one steam gauge, one fusible 
plug, and one or more safety valves of prescribed area. Boiler 
houses must be provided with a steam gauge properly connected 
with the boiler, and where the engine is in a separate room or more 
than forty feet distant from the gauge of the nearest boiler, another 
gauge must be attached to the steam pipe so the engineer can ascer- 
tain the pressure. One of the safety valves of each boiler subject 
to inspection under the act must be loaded to sustain only the 
maximum pressure allowed by the certificate of inspection. After 
the passage of the act, no boiler may be installed unless conforming 
to detailed requirements for construction, and boilers in the state at 
the time of passage of the act which do not conform with the rules 
of construction provided by the act may be installed only after a 
thorough inspection by the state inspector or inspector of an insur- 
ance company. Boilers must be inspected at least once in six months 
by a practical boiler maker of not less than five years’ experience 
or a practical steam engineer of not less than ten years’ experience 
with steam boilers carrying not less than seventy pounds pressure 
to a square inch or by a boiler inspector of an insurance company 
doing business under the laws of the state, who must furnish to 
the owner, agent or lessee of the hoiler a certificate stating the kind 
and condition of the boiler, and the maximum pressure to be carried, 
such certificate to be retained in the office of the establishment and 
shown to the deputy state inspector when required. The deputy 
state inspector must inspect at least once in six months all steam 
boilers, tanks, jacket kettles, generators and other apparatus used 
for generating or transmitting steam for power or for using steam 
under pressure for heating or steaming purposes and all other tanks, 
jacket kettles and reservoirs under pressure. Boilers used less than 
six consecutive months in a year and boilers used solely for heating 
purposes and carrying less than twenty-five pounds pressure must 
be inspected at least once a year. The pressure allowed on a boiler 
constructed wholly of cast iron must not exceed twenty-five pounds 
per square inch. The act does not apply to boilers of railway loco- 
motives, boilers used solely for agricultural purposes, boilers under 
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the jurisdiction of the United States government, heating boilers in 
private residences or fire engine boilers brought into the state for 
temporary use in time of emergency. An insurance company 
authorized to insure steam boilers must forward to the state bureau, 
within fourteen days after each inspection, reports of all boilers 
inspected by it, containing all orders made by the company regard- 
ing the boilers, and must report the name of the owner and the 
location of every boiler, kettle or other apparatus required to be 
inspected upon which they have cancelled, refused or suspended 
insurance, giving reasons. If, on inspection, the inspector finds the 
boiler in safe working order, there is issued to the owner or user 
a certificate stating the maximum pressure allowed and if the in- 
spector finds it is not in safe working condition, he must immedi- 
ately notify the owner, user or person in charge and report the 
fact to the state bureau and a certificate is withheld until the boiler 
is put into proper condition. If the owner or user disagrees with the 
inspector, he may appeal to the deputy inspector of boilers whose 
decision, after inspection, is final. The boiler must be prepared for . 
inspection by the owner or user after due notice and if it is not so 
prepared the inspector may refuse to examine it, reporting to the 
deputy inspector of boilers his reason, The owner or user of a 
boiler who moves it must report to the state bureau its new location 
and it must be again inspected before operation. The owner, user 
or inspector must immediately notify the state bureau of a defect 
affecting the safety of the boiler. Prosecuting attorneys are re- 
quired, on the request of the deputy inspector, assistant deputies or 
any other person of full age, to commence and prosecute actions or 
proceedings against persons reported to have violated the provisions 
of this act. Any person operating boilers, except as provided by 
this act, or failing to equip a boiler with the appliances required by 
the act, is fined $10-$25 for each day’s violation. Any person fail- 
ing to have inspection made, or any insurance company failing to 
make the required report, or any person failing to provide boilers 
with safety valves as provided by the act, or any person failing to 
report the removal of any boiler, or any person failing to comply 
with an order issued by the deputy boiler inspector is fined $25-$100. 
(C. 111. In effect, March 8, 1915.) 

Massachusetts—The act relating to licensing engineers and fire- 
men is amended so as to exclude operators of engines (formerly 
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only boilers) under the jurisdiction of the United States, those 
used for agricultural purposes exclusively and those of less than 
nine (formerly eight) horse power. In manufacturing plants an 
unlicensed person may operate, under a licensed person on duty, 
a simple non-condensing engine of not more than 150 horse power. 
To work with a licensed person, not more than one unlicensed 
person may be employed to operate the appurtenances of a boiler 
or engine. Application for license must be made to the state 
inspector of boilers (formerly examiner of engineers) upon blanks 
furnished by the boiler inspection department of the district police 
(formerly examiners). Detailed changes concerning the eligibility 
for the examination for different classes of licenses are made. 
Wilful falsification in the application shall be deemed cause for 
the revocation of the license at any time. All members of the 
police inspection department of the district police shall have au- 
thority to enter any premises on which a boiler or engine is situated 
and hindrance of such entrance is punishable by penalty in the act. 
(C. 259. In effect, May 17, 1915.) An applicant for a license 
as operator of hoisting machinery must be examined only as to 
his ability to use the particular machinery or contrivance which 
he desires to operate, the license granted being limited to that 
machinery. Upon request the applicant must be examined as to 
various kinds of machinery or apparatus used for hoisting, but 
licensed only as to those in which he is found competent. (C. 211. 
In effect, April 29, 1915.) 

Michigan.—Railroad cars used for sleeping or living purposes, or 
other premises for such purposes, furnished by an employer or his 
agent for men or women engaged in the construction of railroad or 
other work, must be maintained in clean and sanitary condition and 
kept sufficiently heated, lighted and ventilated and a separate place 
and facilities shall also be provided for drying clothes. Violation 
may be prosecuted at the instance of the factory inspector or other 
proper authority; and it is made unlawful for any employee to do 
anything to hinder or make difficult compliance. The law does not 
apply to railway sleeping cars used exclusively for the accommo- 
dation of passengers carried by the railroad. (No. 3. In effect, 
August 23, 1915.) 

New York.—The act regulating the storage of explosives is re- 
pealed. (C.4. In effect, February 15, 1915.) But it is substantially 
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reenacted and the administration of the act is transferred from the 
state fire marshal to the commissioner of labor, except that in cities 
having a department of public safety and a bureau of explosives or 
combustibles connected therewith, the act is enforced by “such local 
authorities.” The table of distance from building and highways at 
which various quantities of explosives may be stored is altered, and 
a new table added as to distances from railroads. Distinction is 
also made in the table between blasting caps and other explosives. 
(C. 234. In effect, April 7, 1915.) Except in cities in which boilers 
are regularly inspected by competent inspectors under authority of 
local laws or ordinances, the commissioner of labor shall cause to be 
inspected all boilers used for generating steam or heat for factory 
purposes which carry steam pressure of ten pounds or more to a 
square inch, unless certificate is filed with the commissioner (or 
has already been filed with state fire marshal under former pro- 
visions of the insurance law) by a dily authorized insurance com- 
pany, conforming to rules and regulations of the officer with whom 
the certificate is filed, certifying that the boiler has been found in 
safe condition. Such insurance company shall report to the com- 
missioner boilers insured by them, subject to the provisions of this 
section, including those rejected, together with reasons. A fee of $5, 
payable within thirty days from the date of inspection, is charged 
the owner or lessee of each boiler inspected by the department, but 
not more than $10 is to be collected for the inspection of any one 
boiler for any year. If the certificate of inspection shows the boiler 
to be in need of repairs or in unsafe or dangerous condition the 
commissioner shall order the boiler to be repaired and shall order 
its use discontinued until the repairs are made or the dangerous 
or unsafe conditions remedied. Such order shall be served on 
the owner or lessee of the boiler and if he fails to comply within 
the time specified therein, which shall not be less than ten days from 
service if served personally and not less than fifteen days from 
mailing if served by mail, he shall be liable to a penalty of $50 
for each day’s neglect thereafter, and if he uses or allows the boiler 
to be used by an employee after receiving notice that the boiler is in 
unsafe or dangerous condition, he shall be subject to a penalty of 
not over $5 for each day’s use. Owners or lessees of boilers must 
attach to the boilers the numbers assigned by the commission under 
penalty of $5 for each day’s failure to do so after numbers are 


assigned. (C. 347. In effect, April 21, 1915.) 
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Pennsylvania.—The commissioner of labor is required to inspect 
labor camps, housing accommodations for employees maintained in 
connection with any work and places established for the temporary 
shelter of aliens and unemployed persons and to prescribe minimum 
standards of sanitation for such camps, accommodations and tem- 
porary quarters. (No. 397, §18. In effect, October 1, IQI5.) 

United States——For safety of seamen see “Miscellaneous Legis- 
lation, p. 742. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LABOR LAWS 


The Wisconsin idea of an industrial commission to administer 
labor laws and workmen’s compensation laws, with broad power to 
make rules and regulations respecting the safety and sanitation of 
work-places, is adopted this year with slight changes in New York, 
Colorado and Montana. The New York act differs from Wis- 
consin chiefly in the requirement of an advisory representative 
council, the appointment of practically all assistants and employees 
from civil service eligible lists and the narrower powers of the 
commission to make rules without disturbing standards already 
prescribed in the statutes. The Colorado commission is peculiar in 
that, instead of replacing or merging all other bureaus and officers 
charged with the enforcement of labor laws, it is merely superim- 
posed upon them and its duties are chiefly investigation, supervision, 
and rule-making. Then, too, none of the detailed labor laws of 
the state have been repealed and the act does not seem to contemplate 
their replacement by orders of the commission to the same extent 
as has been done in Wisconsin. The administration of the work- 
men’s compensation acts and the labor laws by a single agency is 
also provided for in Indiana and Nevada. The advantages of this 
merger are many, but perhaps the most persuasive is the fact that 
prevention of accidents goes hand in hand with the determination 
of the right to and the amount of compensation therefor. The idea 
of emphasizing non-partisanship in the administration of labor laws 
by establishing an advisory council equally representative of em- 
ployers and employees has been recognized in several states this 
year. Though not required by the Wisconsin law it has been the 
practice under the Wisconsin Industrial Commission to refer all 
important matters of policy to such advisory bodies. The New 
York industrial commission law requires the submission to such a 
body of all matters of policy including the appointment of assistants 
to positions requiring peculiar knowledge and training. In several 
of the laws establishing public employment agencies provision for 
representative advisory boards is also made. (See “Public Employ- 
ment Bureaus,” p. 765.) Of the new duties assigned to labor de- 
partment officials one of the most interesting is that of rendering 
assistance to employees to protect them against fraud and extortion. 
Such assistance has been rendered for several years by the New 
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York Department of Labor to alien employees, but the new indus- 
trial commission is required to extend this service to all employees. 
This service to employees is analogous to the assistance rendered by 
public utility commissions to secure redress of wrongs practiced 
on individual shippers. Authority to deal summarily with violations 
is given to officials entrusted with the enforcement of labor laws 
in several states. Missouri directs the mine inspector to close any 
mine where poisonous damps exist. California declares that labor 
camps which do not conform to the requirements of the act regu- 
lating such camps are public nuisances which may be abated by the 
court on the application of the commission of immigration and 
housing. The most important act of this kind, however, is that 
regulating canneries in Delaware. This law authorizes the cannery 
inspector to close any factory which violates the act and to cause 
all work therein to be discontinued until needed changes are made. 
It is further provided that in case of a third conviction under the 
act the court may direct the closing of the factory and prohibit 
the person convicted from further engaging in the cannery business 
until permitted so to do by the court. Among the devices to 
prevent hardship in the application of laws limiting hours or periods 
of work to particular industries or under particular circumstances, 
an Arkansas law is interesting. It permits the exemption of can- 
ning and candy factories from the limited hours law on the order 
of a commission composed of the commissioner of labor and two 
women, one appointed by the governor and one by the commissioner. 
Many acts dealing primarily with substantive labor laws contain 
incidentally provisions with respect to their enforcement. These 
laws will be found digested under the headings in this review 
to which their subject matter relates; but their most important 
administration or enforcement provisions are noted and specifically 
referred to under this head. 


Arizona.—For the organization and administration of the bureau 
of mines, see “Mines,” p. 656. 

Arkansas ——For the organization of a minimum wage commission 
and the administration of the minimum wage law, see “The Mini- 
mum Wage,” p. 792; for the administration of the women’s hours 
law, see “Woman’s Work—Hours and Working Conditions,” p. 
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California—The commissioner of the bureau of labor statistics 
is authorized to enforce all labor laws the administration of which 
is not specifically vested in other officials. The deputies and agents 
of the labor commissioner have the power and authority of sheriffs 
and other peace officers to make arrests and to serve any process 
or notice in the state in the enforcement of the labor laws pursuant 
to instructions from the commissioner. (C. 484. In effect, August 
8, 1915.) The commissioner of the bureau of labor statistics shall 
appoint two deputies with the same power as the commissioner, an 
assistant deputy residing in Los Angeles, a statistician, a stenogra- 
pher and other assistants as required at a wage prescribed by him 
and actual traveling expenses. He shall procure office rooms in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento, San Diego and other places 
as he deems necessary at not to exceed $400 a month. The salary 
of the commissioner is increased from $2,400 to $4,000 a year; 
that of the deputy from $1,500 to $2,400, and the assistant deputy 
is paid $2,100, the statistician $2,100, and the stenographer $1,200 
a year. A sum not exceeding $40,000 a year is allowed for salaries 
of agents and assistants, traveling and other contingent expenses. 
The former act provided $500 a year for stationery and other con- 
tingent expenses. (C. 550. In effect, August 8, 1915.) Those 
sections of the workmen’s compensation and industrial commission 
act of 1913 which deal with safety and sanitation are amended by 
providing that no order, rule, or regulation of the industrial com- 
mission shall be invalidated because of the admission by the com- 
mission of testimony not competent in a trial in court, provided 
such testimony refers to statements of a deceased person or one 
who cannot, after diligent search, be found and such statements 
relate directly to the injury in question. (C. 607. In effect, August 
8, 1915.) The administration of the act relating to the sanitation 
of labor camps is transferred from the bureau of health to a com- 
mission of immigration and housing. (See “Miscellaneous Indus- 
tries,” p. 672.) 

Colorado.—An industrial commission is created consisting of 
three members at $4,000 appointed by the governor for terms of 
six years. Not more than one member may be a person who on 
account of previous vocation, employment or affiliation can be classed 
as a representative of employers, and not more than one may be 
a person who can be so classed as a representative of employees. 
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All employees of the commission, except experts and actuaries, 
shall have been for two years prior to appointment residents of the 
state. The commission may also appoint advisors who shall without 
compensation assist it in the execution of its duties. Every em- 
ployer (defined to include the state, municipalities, public institutions 
and boards, and all persons having four or more persons regularly 
engaged in the same business or employment) must exercise reason- 
able care to comply fully with all requirements of law respecting 
health and safety, to furnish places of employment which shall be 
safe, to furnish and use safety devices and safeguards, and to adopt 
and use methods and processes reasonably adequate to render such 
employment and places of employment safe, and to do every other 
thing reasonably necessary to protect the life, health and safety of 
employees. Every employer and every owner of a place of employ- 
ment must exercise reasonable care to so construct, repair or main- 
tain such place as to render it safe in accordance with the statutes 
of the state. Violation is subject to a penalty of not less than $100 
for each day. In addition to administration of workmen’s com- 
pensation act the commission is given power and jurisdiction “to 
inquire into and supervise the enforcement” of all the labor laws 
of the state; to investigate and prescribe safety devices, safeguards 
and other means of protection best adapted to render safe em- 
ployees and every employment and place of employment as 
may be required by law; to ascertain and fix reasonable standards 
and prescribe and enforce reasonable orders for adoption of safety 
devices and safeguards and other means of protection as may be 
necessary to carry out all laws relative to the protection of life, 
health, safety and welfare of employees; to ascertain and order 
such reasonable standards as provided by law for construction, 
repair and maintenance of places of employment as shall render 
them safe; and to license and supervise private employment agencies, 
supervise state employment agencies and do all in its power to 
bring together employers seeking employees and working people 
seeking employment. Provision is made at great length for inves- 
tigation by the commission of all industrial conditions and relations 
within the state and for the recommendation by it of necessary 
remedial legislation. It is also made the duty of the commission 
whenever it learns or is informed that any employment or place 
of employment is not safe to investigate and make such orders as 
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may be necessary, and to bring the matter to the attention of the 
commissioner of labor or other proper officer, whose duty it is to 
enforce all lawful orders of the commission. The commission is 
vested with power and jurisdiction to have supervision of every 
employment and place of employment; but the act seems to con- 
template that its orders are to be enforced through the commissioner 
of labor and other officers charged with the enforcement of the labor 
laws. All orders of the commission shall be valid and prima facie 
reasonable and lawful until found otherwise in an action brought 
for that purpose under the provisions of the act or until altered or 
revoked by the commission. Any party interested may petition 
the commission for a rehearing upon any order and may appeal 
from the commission to the district court for the city and county 
of Denver. Questions of law only may be reviewed by the supreme 
court. Full provision is made for procedure before the commission 
and on appeal to the courts. The commission has power to subpoena 
witnesses, and refusal to allow access to places of employment and 
records or to give all necessary information is severely penalized. 
Subpoenas of the commission are enforced by the district court. 
An appropriation of $50,000 is made to carry out the provisions of 
the act for the current biennial period. This act also contains 
important provisions respecting conciliation, arbitration and investi- 
gation of labor disputes which will be found digested under ‘““Trade 
Unions and Trade Disputes,” p. 757. (C. 180. In effect, April 10, 
1915.) 

Connecticut.—The offices of factory inspector and commissioner 
of the bureau of labor statistics are abolished and their powers and 
duties are transferred to a new department of labor and factory 
inspection under the direction of a commissioner of labor and 
factory inspection appointed by the governor with the consent of the 
senate for four years at an annual salary of $3,000. The labor 
statistics work of the new department must be performed by a dis- 
tinct department known as the labor bureau and the factory in- 
spection work by a similarly separate department known as the 
department of factory inspection. Each of these separate divisions 
of the department is to be in charge of a deputy appointed by the 
commissioner at an annual salary of $1,800. The new commissioner 
is also authorized to appoint such assistants and employees as were 
previously authorized in the offices abolished. (C. 255. In effect, 
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July 1, 1915, except that the provisions authorizing the governor 
to appoint the new commissioner took effect May 14, 1915.) (For 
the administration of the boiler inspection act, see “Miscellaneous 
Industries,” p. 673.) 

Delaware.—The labor commission instead of the chancellor is to 
appoint an inspector to serve as assistant to the child labor inspector 
under the jurisdiction of the labor commission. (C. 220. In effect, 
February 19, 1915.) (As to the appointment of a cannery inspector 
and the administration of the act-regulating canneries, see “Factories 
and Workshops,” p. 646. For the abolition of the child labor com- 
mission, the organization of a labor commission to administer the 
laws relating to women and children, and the appointment of a child 
labor inspector, see “Child Labor,” p. 704.) 

Illinois —For the administration of the act regulating places gen- 
erating poisonous or noxious gases, see “Factories and Workshops,” 
p. 648. For the appointment of mine inspectors and the adminis- 
tration of mine inspection laws, see “Mines,” p. 657. For a repre- 
sentative council to cooperate in administration of public employment 
bureaus, see ‘““Public Employment Bureaus,” p. 766. 

Indiana.—Sections 50 to 54 of the workmen’s compensation act 
create an industrial board of three members, not more than two of 
whom shall belong to any one political party, to be appointed by 
the governor for terms of four years and to devote their entire time 
to the duties of the office. The salary is $4,000 a year and expenses. 
The state bureau of inspection is abolished and all its rights, powers 
and duties conferred upon the industrial board. The act makes the 
present chief inspector of the bureau of inspection one of the 
members of the new board for one year after the act takes effect 
and the deputy inspectors are continued in office until the expiration 
of their present terms. All rights, powers and duties of the labor 
commission “heretofore created and subsequently transferred” to 
the bureau of inspection are abolished. (C. 106. In effect, March 
8, 1915.) (For the administration of the boiler inspection act, see 
“Miscellaneous Industries,” p. 674.) 

Iowa.—The term of office of mine inspectors is changed from 
six years to four years. (Sup. Code, § 2478. In effect, July 4, 1915.) 
(For the administration of the fire escape law, see “Factories and 
Workshops,” p. 649.) 

Kansas.—For the organization of an industrial welfare board and 
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the administration of laws dealing with wages, hours and conditions 
of labor of women and minors, see “The Minimum Wage,” p. 794. 

Maine.—By amendment, persons refusing to admit or unreason- 
ably delaying, instead of refusing to allow, the commissioner or an 
authorized agent of the labor department in entering specified places, 
are punishable. The pay of special agents and assistants of the 
department, appointed by the commissioner of labor, must not exceed 
$5 (formerly $3) a day in addition to necessary traveling expenses. 
The appropriations for the department of labor, exclusive of salaries 
provided by the act, are increased about $2,500 annually. Fines 
and penalties are enforced by complaint or indictment and trial 
justices and judges of the municipal and police courts, within their 
counties, have by complaint, original and concurrent jurisdiction with 
the supreme judicial and superior courts. (C. 348. In effect, 
July 2, 1915.) 

Massachusetts—The law requiring inspectors and assistant in- 
spectors in the state department of labor and industry to be forty> 
five years of age at date of appointment is amended by providing 
that this shall not apply to persons who filed application for civil 
service examination for the position before January Ist, 1915, and 
who were not then forty-five. (C. 74. In effect, March 17, 1915.) 
(For the administration of the act requiring protection from emery 
wheel dust, see “Factories and Workshops,” p. 650.) The enforce- 
ment of the law requiring drinking water for employees is trans- 
ferred from the inspector of health to the bureau of labor and 
industries. (See “Factories and Workshops,” p. 650.) The commis- 
sioner of labor is relieved from compiling labor laws and suggesting 
amendments thereto as directed by Res. 1914, C. 36, because the 
bureau of statistics has made such a compilation and suggestions 
to the satisfaction of the commissioner of labor. (Resolves, C. 15. 
In effect, March 2, 1915.) 

Michigan.—Section 4 of Laws 1909, No. 285, creating a depart- 
ment of labor, is amended by providing that the salaries (other than 
compensation of the commissioner and his deputy) and expenses 
of the department, including factory inspection, statistical work, 
administration of public employment bureaus, inspection of buildings 
and all investigations by the department for which provision is not 
otherwise made by law, shall not exceed $45,000 a year. The pro- 
vision that salaries and expenses for coal mine inspection shall be 
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paid from the department’s appropriation is omitted. The com- 
missioner may print 5,000 copies of his annual report and all print- 
ing, binding, blanks and supplies are to be furnished under the state’s 
contract for such work, the cost of which shall be audited and paid 
in the same manner as other state printing. (No. 218. In effect, 
August 23, 1915.) 

Missouri.—For the administration of laws requiring ventilation 
in mines, see “Mines,” p. 660. 

Montana.—The workmen’s compensation act creates an industrial 
accident board consisting of a chairman at $4,000, appointed by the 
governor for four years, and of the commissioner of labor and the 
state auditor. The chairman is removable only for cause and after 
a hearing by and with concurrence of the other two members of 
the board. No employer (defined to include the state, municipalities, 
and independent contractors) may construct, maintain or operate, 
or cause to be constructed, maintained or operated a place of em- 
ployment that is not safe. No employee (defined to include only 
employees in a long list of employments and in other “hazardous 
occupations or works”) may remove, displace, damage, destroy or 
carry off safety devices or safeguards furnished for use in any 
employment or place of employment, or interfere with use thereof 
by any other person, or with use of any method or process adopted 
for the protection of any employee or fail or neglect to do everything 
reasonably necessary to protect the life, health or safety of them- 
selves or other employees. Violation is a misdemeanor. In addi- 
tion to administration of workmen’s compensation act the board is 
also vested with jurisdiction and supervision over every employment 
and place of employment (except railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce) in order to enforce laws and lawful orders requiring 
them to be safe and requiring the protection of the life and safety 
of employees. It may by general or special orders, rules or regu- 
lations prescribe safety devices, safeguards or other means of pro- 
tection adapted to render employees and places of employment safe; 
fix reasonable standards and prescribe reasonable orders for their 
adoption, use, maintenance and operation; fix and order reasonable 
standards for the construction and maintenance of places of em- 
ployment so as to render them safe; and require the performance of 
any act necessary for the protection of the life and safety of em- 
ployees. It is expressly provided, however, that where the manner 
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of carrying on a business or the rules and regulations in relation 
thereto or the character of safety devices to be used have been pre- 
scribed by law no other or additional requirements may be added 
by the board; but it is made the duty of the board to see that the 
employer obeys such laws. No rule of the board relating to the 
operation of mines is valid unless approved by the state mine in- 
spector, nor unless such as he could have made in the first instance. 
A copy of any order of a mine inspector must be filed with the 
board and thereupon has the force of an order of the board. The 
act is not to be construed to deprive any other public corporation, 
board or department of its jurisdiction over places of employment; 
but the order of the board fixing a standard of safety when filed 
with the secretary or clerk of such public corporation establishes a 
minimum requirement which must be construed as part of the 
local order relative to the same matter. After July 1, 1915, every 
place of employment of specified and other hazardous occupations 
must be inspected at least once a year. Each place found satisfac- 
tory receives from the board on payment of inspection fees pre- 
scribed in the act a certificate which must be prominently displayed. 
If found unsatisfactory the board must order the installation of 
proper safety devices and other means of protection, and if found 
so unsafe as to constitute immediate menace to the safety of em- 
ployees the board or inspector may order the place closed or work 
stopped until compliance with orders of the board. The board may 
make necessary orders to remedy conditions where it finds any 
methods which are unsafe or do not afford adequate protection to 
employees, and may make summary investigations with or without 
notice when it has reason to believe that any employment or place 
of employment is unsafe or injurious to the welfare of employees. 
The board may investigate the cause of industrial accidents and 
make such orders and recommendations as inay be just and reason- 
able; but these shall not be admissible as evidence in action for 
damages or in proceedings to secure compensation. Inspection of 
mines must be made by the inspector of mines. Orders or de- 
cisions of the board are not subject to collateral attack and may 
be reviewed and modified only after a rehearing before the board. 
An appeal to the courts is allowed only after denial of an application 
for a rehearing or from the decision on rehearing. Elsewhere in 
the act, however, in a provision that every order of the board and 
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its rules and findings are admissible in evidence in any prosecution 
for violation of the act and are presumed to be reasonable, it is also 
provided that such presumption may be rebutted. The act specifies 
in detail the grounds upon which a rehearing may be asked and 
provides at some length as to practice on hearings and investigations 
before the board and on rehearings and appeals to the court. The 
board and its members have power to administer oaths and require 
the attendance of witnesses and production of documents and other 
evidence. They also have power to enforce their process and punish 
for contempt, cumulative power for the same purpose being con- 
ferred upon the district courts. An appropriation of $50,000 is made 
to the industrial administration fund for the administration of the 
act, and all fees and fines under the act are also to be paid into 
this fund. (C. 96. In effect, March 8, 1y15.) 

Nevada.—The office of “labor commission” is created and the 
governor is required to designate one of the members of the indus- 
trial commission (to which is entrusted the administration of the 
compensation act) other than a state officer, to act as ex-officio “‘com- 
missioner.” The commissioner is to receive for his services as 
commissioner a salary of $600 and his traveling expenses. He is 
required to collect and report biennially such statistics relating to 
labor as he may deem essential, including specifically the number, 
age, sex and condition of persons employed, the nature of employ- 
ment, the extent of apprenticeship systems, the number of hours 
per day, average length of time employed per year and net wages in 
the industries of the state; the number and condition of unemployed, 
their age, sex and nationality and the cause of unemployment; the 
sanitary conditions of workshops and dwellings; the cost of fuel, 
rent, food, clothing and necessaries of !'fe; the extent to which 
labor saving processes are employed in displacement of labor; the 
number and condition of Chinese and Japanese in the state and 
their competition with other industrial classes; the extent to which 
convict labor competes with outside labor; the number and cost of 
maintenance of hospitals, and of hospitals maintained through co- 
operation of employer and employee; the fees charged, the arrange- 
ments for maintenance, the sanitary condition and the nature of the 
service rendered therein; a description of the different labor organi- 
zations in the state; and the number of employment bureaus in the 
state, the nature of their business, requirements, fees and service. 
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The commissioner is required to enforce laws dealing with safety 
and industry, hours of labor, employment of minors and other laws 
for the safety of the public and for the protection of employees, 
and to bring violation thereof to the attention of the district attorney 
who is required to prosecute. The commissioner is to cooperate 
with agencies of the federal government and of other states, and 
other state and municipal officers are required to furnish him with 
necessary information. Information possessed by the commissioner 
is to be given to persons applying therefor unless such publicity 
would be contrary to public policy. The act appropriates $5,000 for 
its enforcement and specifically requires all salaries and expenses 
under the act to be paid from this appropriation. The commissioner 
is to be provided with properly furnished offices at the capitol. Bul- 
letins compiled by the commissioner are to be printed by the state 
printing office. The commissioner is authorized to administer oaths 
and to compel the production of documents and the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses. Failure to respond to a subpoena is made 
a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of $100-$500 or imprisonment 
of ten to thirty days or both. The commissioner is authorized to 
enter and inspect any store, foundry, mill, office, workshop, mine or 
public or private works to gather statistics or to examine safeguards 
for protection of employees. Refusal to permit such entry and 
inspection is a misdemanor punishable by a fine of $100-$500 or 
imprisonment of ten to thirty days or both. Blank forms required 
for the enforcement of the act are to be prepared by the commissioner 
and failure to give the required information on these forms is a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine of $100-$500. (C. 203. In effect, 
March 24, 1915.) The inspector of mines is required to post or 
cause to be posted in a prominent place upon the gallows-frame or 
other superstructure at the collar of the main workings, a copy of 
his recommendations within twenty-four hours after his examination. 
(C. 8. In effect, February 8, 191 5.) The act of March 17, 1911, 
which created the state bureau of industry, agriculture and irrigation, 
is repealed. (C. 13. In effect, April 1, 191 5.) 

New Hampshire—For the administration of fire prevention laws, 
see “Factories and Workshops,” p. 651. 

New Jersey.—The offices of director and assistant director of the 
bureau of industrial statistics are abolished and the bureau is merged 
in the department of labor which is empowered to perform its duties. 
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The officers and employees in the employ of the bureau are continued 
unless lawfully removed, but the commissioner of labor may, in his 
discretion, abolish any office. (C. 351. In effect, July 1, 1915.) 
New York.—Without changing the substantive provisions either of 
the labor law or of the workmen’s compensation law the workmen’s 
compensation commission and the offices of labor commissioner, 
deputy labor commissioners and the industrial board are abolished. 
The labor department is continued and there is added to it a new 
bureau to be known as the workmen’s compensation bureau. For 
the administration of labor laws and the workmen’s compensation 
law an industrial commission is created, to consist of five members 
appointed by the governor with the consent of the senate, for a term 
of six years, at an annual salary of $8,000, which commission is to 
be at the head of the department of labor. Not more than three 
members of the commission are to be members of the same political 
party, and each of them is to devote his entire time to the work 
of the commission. The commission is required annually to ap- 
portion its administrative work among its members and to designate 
the portion thereof for which each shall be responsible. All ques- 
tions of general policy arising in the commission’s work are required 
to be referred to an industrial council for consideration and advice. 
The council is appointed by the governor and consists of ten mem- 
bers, five known to represent employees and five known to repre- 


sent employers, with a chairman elected by the council from | 


outside its own membership. The chairman has no vote but 
is to take part in the council’s deliberation. The members of 
the council will receive no compensation or expenses. It has 
power to adopt rules for its own proceedings and is required to 
keep a record. The industrial commission is to appoint a first 
deputy commissioner in charge of the bureau of inspection, a second 
deputy commissioner in charge of the workmen’s compensation bu- 
reau, a third deputy commissioner in charge of the bureau of media- 
tion and arbitration, and a secretary and counsel. The act classifies 
all other employees or assistants of the commission in the competi- 
tive or non-competitive class of the civil service and requires that 
appointments be made from civil service lists. The industrial council 
is required to cooperate with the civil service commission in con- 
ducting examinations and preparing lists of eligibles to positions 
which require special knowledge or training, and also to advise the 
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industrial commission in making appointments to such positions. The 
power of making rules and regulations to carry out the provisions 
of the labor laws, formerly exercised by the industrial board, is 
broadened and vested in the commission. Provision is made for 
review by the commission of its rules or orders on petition of any 
person interested and for appeal to the courts within thirty days 
after the final decision of the commission. Detailed provision is 
made for the procedure on review by the commission and on appeal 
to the courts. The validity of the rules, regulations and orders of 
the commission may not be tested in a prosecution brought for their 
violation; the defense of invalidity must be urged in a proceeding 
to review before the commission or in an action in the supreme court. 
In the absence of stich review or action all objection to the validity 
of the rule or order is presumed to have been waived. The com- 
mission is required to render necessary assistance for the enforcement 
of reasonable claims by employees against their employers and for 
the protection of employees against frauds and improper practices. 
The act also authorizes the commission to vary the precise require- 
ments of any provision of the labor law or of the commission’s rules 
and regulations dealing with construction or alteration of buildings 
or the installation of safety apparatus where there are practical 
difficulties in the way of carrying out the strict letter of the pro- 
vision providing always “that public safety be secured and substantial 
justice done.” (C. 674. In effect, May 22nd, 1915.) Another act 
which was approved by the governor two days after the approval 
of the industrial commission act contained similar provisions author- 
izing variations to avoid practical difficulties or unnecessary hard- 
ship in carrying out the provisions of the law or the commission’s 
rules, with the additional provision that such variation should apply 
to all buildings, installations or conditions where the facts are 
substantially the same as those on which it is granted. This latter 
law because of its subsequent approval has been held by the attorney 
general to supersede that section of the commission bill which deals 
with variations. (C. 719. In effect, May 24th, 1915.) The in- 
dustrial board (now the industrial commission) is authorized to 
make similar variations in the requirements of the one day of rest 
in seven law. (See “Hours,” p. 732.) (For the administration of 
fire prevention laws, see “Factories and Workshops,” p. 651. For 
the administration of the act regulating explosives, see “Miscellane- 


ous Industries,” p. 676.) 
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North Carolina—The commissioner of labor and printing shall 
receive a salary of $3,000 annually. (C. 177. In effect, April 8, 
IQI5.) ; 

Pennsylvania.—For a representative council to cooperate in the 
administration of public employment bureaus, see “Public Employ- 
ment Bureaus,” p. 768. 

Tennessee-—An additional district mine inspector shall be ap- 
pointed in the same manner as the present inspectors, for two years at 
$1,700 a year and traveling expenses, and subject to the rules and 
regulations provided for other district inspectors. He must have 
general knowledge of the conduct of the mining business and be 
thoroughly familiar with the compilation of mining statistics. Per- 
sons and corporations engaged in mining or in the manufacture of 
by-products of minerals produced in the state must, before January 
15th of each year, send a detailed report to the chief mine inspector. 
Failure so to report is a misdemeanor; penalty, $100 for each day. 
The chief mine inspector must report the failure to the district 
attorney general where the works are situated. If information is 
not furnished the chief mine inspector must inspect the books. 
Failure to permit inspection at a reasonable time is a misdemeanor 
and punishable as above. The salary of the chief mine inspector 
is increased from $2,200 a year to $3,000 and that of the district 
mine inspector from $1,320 to $2,000. The appropriation is in- 
creased from $10,000 to $14,000 a year. The chief mine inspector 
and district mine inspector are to constitute the board for the ex- 
amination of applicants for certificates of qualification. (Board 
was formerly composed of one experienced miner, an operator or 
manager of mines, and an expert mining engineer.) The board 
may hold meetings when convenient and make rules for the ex- 
aminations, conducting them in the presence of the majority of its 
members. Reports must be made to the secretary of state, certified 
by a majority, that each applicant has passed and is qualified. De- 
tailed provisions for revoking, by the chief mine inspector, of 
certificates of foremen, assistant mine foremen or gas bosses because 
of negligence, immoral conduct, or want of integrity, are prescribed, 
and provision is made for hearings and appeals. The secretary 
of state must file the certificates of applicants without cost. 
“Honesty” is added to the qualifications of an applicant. Fees paid 
for the examination and for the issuance and registration of certifi- 
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cates are $10 instead of $4, and are “for the use and benefit of the 
state.” Fees collected must be paid into the state treasury at the 
end of the month during which collections are made and are placed 
to the credit of the mining department. The schedule of fees for 
the inspection of mines is amended. The mine foreman and gas 
boss are declared to be agents or representatives of the operator 
or owner of the mine in the discharge of their duties, and the 
sections providing that they are not subject to the control oisthe 
operator or owner are repealed. (C. 13. In effect, January 29, 
1915.) There are created the offices of chief mine inspector ap- 
pointed by the governor for two years, and two district mine in- 
spectors and a statistician appointed by the chief inspector with 
the governor’s approval. The chief inspector is required to have 
scientific and practical knowledge of mining problems, and the 
district inspectors must have had ten years’ mining experience. 
The act contains detailed provisions for the regulation and in- 
spection of mines and the safety, welfare and protection of persons 
employed therein, and for the powers and procedure of the inspectors 
in enforcing the act and their orders made under it. (C. 169. 
In effect, June 26, 1915.) (For creation of office of fire prevention 
commissioner, see “Factories and Workshops,” p. 653.) 

Texas.—For the administration of the fire prevention law, see 
“Factories and Workshops,” p. 653. 

Utah.—The salary of the commissioner of labor is increased from 
$1,800 to $2,400, his expense allowance from $500 to $600, the 
salary of his deputies from $800 to $1,000. The additional salary 
of the deputy acting as chief clerk is raised from $600 to $800. (C. 
63. In effect, May 10, 1915.) 

West Virginia —For the organization of a department of mines 
and the administration of mine laws, see “Mines,” p. 663. 


CHILD LABOR 


Over one-half of the states in which legislation was passed this year 
took action on child labor. Alabama and Pennsylvania enact 
laws including the prohibition of work of any kind for children under 
fourteen, and California entirely rewrites its act, strengthening its 
provisions in many respects, The two latter states give to their 
industrial commissions power to extend the list of dangerous or 
unhealthful employments prohibited to children under eighteen, in 
the case of Pennsylvania, and under sixteen in the case of California, 
the latter state providing for a court appeal. Maine prohibits work in 
factories or mercantile establishments for children under fourteen 
and requires employment certificates for children between fourteen 
and sixteen. Wyoming enacts a law prohibiting the employment of 
children under fourteen in a long list of employments, or in any occu- 
pation for more than nine hours a day or fifty-six hours a week. 
Rhode Island prohibits boys under twelve and girls under sixteen in 
cities of 70,000 from engaging in street trades and Iowa enacts a 
similar law for boys under eleven and girls under eighteen. Iowa 
also greatly strengthens its requirements for the granting of employ- 
ment certificates. Ohio requested its Congressmen to work for a 
federal child labor bill. The general trend of the legislation in the 
Other states is to raise the minimum ages for any employment, to 
reduce hours, to prohibit night work and to strengthen the require- 
ments for the issuance of employment certificates. Other acts relat- 
ing to minimum wage, hours and conditions of labor for children, 
including an important act in Kansas establishing an industrial com- 
mission to regulate these subjects, are analyzed under “Hours” and 
“Woman’s Work.” 


Alabama.—On and after September 1, 1915, no child under thir- 
teen, and on and after September I, 1916, no child under fourteen, 
may be employed or permitted to work in any gainful occupation 
except agriculture and domestic service; but boys of twelve and 
over may be employed in business offices and mercantile establish- 
ments in cities and towns under 25,000 while the public schools are 
not in session. No child under sixteen may be employed or per- 
mitted to work in any gainful occupation except agriculture or 
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domestic service more than six days a week, sixty hours a week, 
eleven hours a day, before 6 a. M. or after 6 p.m. The presence 
of such child in any mill, factory, workshop, laundry or mechanical 
establishment shall be prima facie evidence of its employment 
therein. The employer must keep posted, in a conspicuous place 
in every room where a boy under sixteen or a girl under eighteen 
is employed or permitted to work, a printed notice on forms fur- 
nished by the state prison inspector, stating the maximum number 
of hours of work on each day of the week, the hours of commenc- 
ing and stopping work and for meals. The employment of a 
minor for a longer time than stated in the notice or at any other 
time than as stated in the notice is a violation. No person under 
eighteen in a city of over 25,000 may be employed or permitted to 
work as messenger in the telegraph, telephone or messenger service 
in the distribution, transmission or delivery of goods or messages 
after 9 P. M. or before 5 A. M., and in cities or towns under 25,000 
after 10 P. M. or before 5 A. M. No child under twenty-one may be 
employed in establishments where intoxicating liquors are manu- 
factured or sold, No child under sixteen may be employed or per- 
mitted to work in operating or assisting to operate any of a long 
list of dangerous machines, nor in proximity to hazardous gearing, 
nor upon railroads, vessels or boats, nor in connection with any 
process involving exposure to dangerous acids, gases, paints, colors, 
dyes, white or red lead, dust or lye in injurious quantities, nor on 
scaffolding or any heavy work in the building trades, nor in any 
tunnel, excavation, mine, coal breaker, coke oven or quarry, nor in 
assorting, manufacturing or packing tobacco, nor in any theatrical 
performance or show. No child under sixteen may be employed or 
permitted to work in any gainful occupation except agriculture 
or domestic service unless the employer keeps on file for the in- 
spection of the administrative officials an employment certificate 
and a complete list of all children employed; but in cities or towns 
under 25,000, boys between twelve and fourteen need not have a 
certificate in business offices and mercantile establishments while the 
public schools are not in session. The state prison inspector may 
make written demand where a child apparently under sixteen is 
at work and no certificate is on file, that the employer furnish 
him within ten days the same evidence as required for issuance 
of a certificate that the child is sixteen or over or that the employer 
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cease to employ him. Failure to comply is prima facie evidence in 
any prosecution that the child is unlawfully employed. No child 
under sixteen may be employed or permitted to work or be detained 
in or about any factory unless he attends school for eight weeks 
in every year of employment, six weeks of which must be con- 
secutive. Employment certificates are issued by the superintendent 
or principal of schools, or, if no such official, by county superin- 
tendent of education, or person authorized by them in writing, upon 
personal application of the child, accompanied by parents or guardian. 
The issuing officer must approve and file (1) a school record 
signed by the principal or teacher stating that the child has attended 
school for at least sixty days of the year immediately preceding, 
the age and date of birth as shown on the school record, and the 
name and address of the parent or guardian; (2) certain described 
evidence of age showing the child to be fourteen or over, or, if before 
September 1, 1916, thirteen or over. The superintendent of schools 
or if none the county superintendent of education must monthly 
transmit to the state prison inspector a report giving the name 
of each child to whom a certificate has been issued or denied, 
together with the ground of the denial. Refusal to transmit the 
report is a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of $5-$25. The 
certificate must state the name, place and date of birth of the 
child and the name and address of the parent, guardian or person 
sustaining the parental relationship, and must contain a statement 
signed by the issuing officer that the child has personally appeared 
before him and that satisfactory evidence has been submitted that 
the child is of the required age. On the termination of the employ- 
ment of a child under sixteen the certificate must be returned by 
the employer to the child or if not claimed by him within ten days 
to the school authority by whom it was issued. In cities of 25,000 
or over no boy under twelve and no girl under eighteen may dis- 
tribute or sell newspapers, periodicals, hand bills or circulars, or 
be employed or permitted to work in any street trade or occupation, 
but boys of ten or over may engage in the distribution of news- 
papers and periodicals on fixed routes in residential districts. No 
boy under sixteen may be engaged in a street occupation in cities 
of 25,000 or over after 8 p. M. or before 5 A. M., nor unless he is a 
regular school attendant and wears in plain sight a badge issued 
by the superintendent of schools after the child has personally 
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applied to him accompanied by his parent or guardian and has 
submitted satisfactory proof that he is twelve or over, or, if engaged 
only in delivering papers on fixed routes in residential districts, 
ten or over, and that he is a regular school attendant. Badges must 
be renewed annually on January ist. A child who engages in 
street occupation in violation of the act is brought before a court 
or judge having jurisdiction over juvenile delinquents. The badge 
may be revoked or suspended by the court or its authorized repre- 
sentatives in case of violation or in case the school record is 
not satisfactory to the principal. Any person who sells or offers 
for sale any article to a boy under sixteen to be used for purposes 
of sale or barter on the streets or in a public place, must ascertain 
that the boy wears his own badge in plain sight; penalty, $1-$50. 
The provisions as to badges are to be enforced by the police and 
attendance officers. The state prison inspector and his assistants 
must inspect as frequently as possible all establishments where 
minors subject to the provisions of the act are or may be employed 
- and must institute prosecutions for violation. The solicitor of each 
county must prosecute violations. Emplcyers where minors, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act, are employed must keep their 
establishments in sanitary condition and properly ventilated and pro- 
vide suitable and convenient water-closets in such number and 
located in such places as required by the inspector and, unless im- 
practicable in the opinion of the inspector, inside the establishment, 
with separate facilities for females with a notice on the outside 
and with the entrance effectively screened by partition or vestibule. 
If twenty or more persons are employed, such number of sanitary 
drinking fountains must be provided as the inspector deems 
necessary. Printed copies of the act must be kept conspicuously 
posted in every room in which minors work. The inspector has 
free access at any time to every establishment, must issue written 
orders for the correction of unsanitary or unhealthful conditions, 
and must compel compliance. He and his deputies are reimbursed 
for actual traveling expenses and are invested with the same 
authority as deputy sheriffs in every county. Any person making 
4 false affidavit is guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by fine of 
$s-$20, and for second or subsequent conviction by imprisonment 
not more than ninety days. Hindering an inspector, making a false 
statement, or the refusal to comply with any order relating to 
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sanitation and health in the establishment is a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by fine of $50-$100, and on subsequent conviction not less than 
$200. The inspector must remove any child found employed, work- 
ing or detained in any establishment contrary to law, or any child 
afflicted with infectious, contagious or communicable disease. 
Violation of the act or permitting a child to be employed or de- 
tained in any establishment contrary to law, or failing or refusing 
to obey within a reasonable time the lawful orders or directions 
given by the inspector is, unless a specified penalty is otherwise 
provided, a misdemeanor; penalty $10-$100, and for second or 
subsequent offense, $100-$500. (No. 169. In effect, April 25, 
1915.) The compulsory school attendance law makes it unlawful 
for any person, without the written permission of the board of 
education, to employ during school hours any child from eight to 
fifteen, inclusive, unless the child has completed the seven elementary 
grades, or school is at great distance, or the child is physically 
or mentally incapacitated for school, or in cases of extreme poverty 
where services of the child are necessary for the support of the 
family as proved to the satisfaction of the attendance officer. 
Penalty for any person in control of or any employer of a child, $5- 
$50 and the offender may be committed to the county jail for not over 
thirty days. (No. 470. In effect, October I, 1917.) 

Alaska—Boys under sixteen may not be employed underground 
in a mine. No person under eighteen may be employed as hoisting 
engineer in a mine. Violation is a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
of $50-$1,000, or imprisonment in the federal jail for thirty days to 
one year, or both. (C. 69. In effect, July 28, 1915.) 

Arkansas.—(See Woman’s Work—Hours and Working Condi- 
tions, p. 797-) 

California—The child labor act is entirely rewritten. No minor 
under eighteen may be employed “in laboring” in any place of labor 
more than eight hours a day or forty-eight hours a week except when 
necessary to make repairs to prevent interruption of the ordinary 
running of machinery or when a different apportionment is made for 
the sole purpose of making a shorter day’s work for one day of the 
week, nor before 5 A. M. nor after 10 P, M., nor may he be employe 
or permitted to work as messenger for a telegraph, telephone or mes- 
senger company in the distribution, transmission or delivery of goods 
or messages before 6 a. M. or after 9 Pp. M. Employers of minors 
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under eighteen must keep a register containing their names and ad- 
dresses and must post a written or printed notice stating the hours 
required for each day of the week in a conspicuous place in every 
room where they are employed, and must keep on file all permits 
and certificates required by the act for minors under sixteen. These 
records and files must be open to the inspection of the school atten- 
dance and probation officers and the officers of the bureau of labor. 
No child under sixteen may be employed or permitted to work in 
adjusting belts to any machinery, in sewing or lacing machine belts 
in a workshop or factory, in oiling, wiping or cleaning machinery or 
assisting therein, nor in operating or assisting in operating any of a 
long list of machines such as saws, power printing presses, metal 
or paper cutting machines, rolling mill machinery, power punches or 
shears, and laundry machinery, nor in proximity to hazardous m1- 
chinery, unguarded belts, machinery or gearing; nor on any railroad, 
vessel or boat, except in the course of training in vocational or manual 
training schools or in state institutions; nor may he be employed 
or permitted to work in any capacity in any process in which 
dangerous or poisonous acids are used, in manufacturing or 
packing paints, colors, white or red lead, in soldering, in 
occupations causing dust in injurious quantities, in manu- 
facture or use of dangerous or poisonous dyes, in the manu- 
facture or preparation of compositions with dangerous or 
poisonous gases, in manufacture or use of compositions of oil in 
quantities injurious to health; nor on scaffolding, heavy work in the 
building trades, in tunnels or excavations, in mines, coal breakers, 
coke ovens or quarries, in assorting, manufacturing or packing to- 
bacco, in operating motor vehicles nor in bowling alleys, pool or 
billiard rooms; nor in other occupations dangerous to life or limb, or 
injurious to health or morals. The bureau of labor may, after hear- 
ing, determine whether any particular trade, process or occupation 
not already forbidden by law is sufficiently dangerous to life or limb 
or injurious to health or morals of children under sixteen to justify 
their exclusion, and may thereafter exclude them from such occupa- 
tion. A right of appeal to the superior court is given. No minor 
having an age and schooling certificate and no other minor under 
sixteen required by law to attend school, may, while public schools are 
in session, remain unemployed for more than two weeks, but must 
attend school. Within one week after such minor ceases to be em- 
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ployed, the employer must notify in writing the issuing officer who 
immediately notifies the attendance officer and no such minor may 
be permitted to cease school without securing an age and schooling 
certificate. No minor under fifteen may be employed or permitted 
to work in any place of labor or in the distribution or transmission of 
merchandise or messages ; but on school holidays and during the regu- 
lar vacation of public schools minors between twelve and fifteen may 
be employed, if provided with vacation permit, signed by the princi- 
pal or vice-principal of the school, or by the secretary of the school 
board, containing the name and age of the minor and the date of the 
termination of the vacation. The permit must be kept on file by the 
employer and returned to the minor at the termination of the employ- 
ment. Minors fourteen years of age may, on application to the school 
authorities and on compliance with all the requirements for age and 
schooling certificates, receive permits to work outside of school 
hours. No minor of “the age of fifteen years” may be employed or 
permitted to work in any place of labor during the hours when the 
public schools are in session, unless provided with an age and 
schooling certificate, approved by the superintendent of schools or 
person authorized by him in writing, or, where there is no super- 
intendent, by the person authorized by the local school trustees or 
by the superintendent or principal of a private school of recognized 
standing. The issuing officer may administer oaths, but shall charge 
no fees, The certificates may not be issued, except on personal ap- 
plication of the minor, accompanied by its parent or guardian, 
and until the issuing officer has received, examined, approved 
and filed (1) the school record of the minor, giving age, grade 
and attendance for the current term, signed by the principal or 
teacher; (2) a duly attested transcript of a properly filed birth 
certificate or a passport or a duly attested transcript of a certificate 
of baptism, showing date of birth and place of baptism, or if none of 
these proofs can be produced, other evidence of age such as school 
enrolment record, or affidavit of the parent, guardian or custodian, 
such as will convince the issuing officer that the minor is fifteen ; 
(3) a written statement from the employer that he intends to 
employ the minor, giving the nature of the occupation; (4) a certifi- 
cate signed by the physician appointed by the school board or 
other public medical officer stating that the minor has been 
examined and has reached the normal development for his 
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age and is in sound health and physically able to be employed. 
No fee shall be charged for the physician’s certificate. Certificates 
must be issued on forms furnished by the commissioner of tabor 
and must be substantially in the form ‘provided by the act. The 
statement in the certificate as to the birthplace and age of the minor 
must be signed by his father, mother or guardian, or, if these are 
not living in the same city or town, the minor’s own signature may 
be accepted. Persons knowingly certifying to any false statement 
in the certificate are guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine 
of $5-$50 or imprisonment in the county jail for not more than 
thirty days, or both. A duplicate copy of each certificate must be 
kept by the issuing officer and filed with the county superintendent 
of schools, who must file with the commissioner of labor a semi- 
annual report showing the number of certificates issued and such 
other information as the commissioner may require. All certificates 
must be given to the minor on his quitting the employment. If he 
works for himself and not for others, he may keep the certificate. 
Certificates are subject to revocation at any time by the commissioner 
of labor or by the issuing officer whenever he finds that the con- 
ditions for its issuance do not exist. The superintendent of schools 
of any city, or city and county, or county may issue work permits, 
specifying the kind of labor, to a minor of fourteen years where 
(1) he has completed the prescribed grammar school course and 
is physically fitted for the labor contemplated, or (2) upon the 
sworn statement by the parent, foster parent or guardian that the 
minor has passed fourteen and that the parent or guardian is in- 
capacitated for labor through illness or injury, or that through the 
death or desertion of the father the family is in need of the 
minor’s earnings and that sufficient aid cannot be secured other- 
wise, and the issuing officer must sign a statement that he has 
carefully investigated the conditions and has found that this is 
true. The permit may not be issued, except on written evidence 
that suitable work is waiting for the minor, nor for a longer period 
than six months, at the end of which the minor must return to 
school unless a new permit is issued. The permit must be kept on 
file by the employer and returned to the minor on the termination 
of the employment. If the minor works for himself he keeps the 
permit. The permit is issued on forms provided by the commis- 
sioner of labor and may be revoked at any time by the commissioner 
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or by the issuing officer whenever the conditions for its issuance 
do not exist. The permit is open to inspection of the attendance 
and probation officers or the officers of the bureau of labor. A 
duplicate copy of the permit is kept by the issuing officer and filed 
with the superintendent of schools, who makes semi-annual reports 
in such form as may be required by the commissioner of labor. Any 
person violating or omitting to comply with any of the foregoing 
provisions, or employing or permitting any minor to be employed 
in violation thereof is guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by fine 
of $50-$200, or imprisonment in the county jail for not more than 
sixty days, or both, for each offense. In cities of 23,000 or over, 
no boy under ten or girl under eighteen may be employed or per- 
mitted to work in any street occupation such as peddling, boot- 
blacking or selling of newspapers. Violation is a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine of not more than $50, or imprisonment in 
county jail for not more than sixty days. or, by both. Nothing in 
the act is to be construed to prohibit the employment of minors 
of sixteen or over at agricultural, horticultural, viticultural or 
domestic labor, nor to prohibit the employment of minors at such 
labor during the time public schools are not in session or during 
other than school hours. “Horticultural” includes the curing and 
drying but not the canning of fruit. The act is not to be con- 
strued to prohibit a minor between fifteen and eighteen, permitted 
by law to be employed as a performer in a place of amusement 
before 10 P. M., from performing his part between Io and 12 P. M. 
in a performance lasting after 10 P. M., if the written consent of 
the commissioner of labor is obtained, nor is the law to be con- 
strued to prohibit the employment of a minor in the presentation 
of a drama with the written consent of the commissioner of labor 
if he is satisfied that the environment is proper for the minor and 
the conditions of the employment are not detrimental to his health 
and that his education will not be neglected, and the commissioner 
may require the officer charged with the issuance of age and 
schooling certificates to make the necessary investigations into con- 
ditions. Every such written consent must specify the name and 
age of the minor, together with other facts necessary for his 
identification, the dates when and the places where such dramas 
are to be produced and must specify the dramas in which the 
minor may participate, and all such consents are revocable. Dramas 
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include the production of motion pictures, but nothing in the act 
is to be construed to permit the use of a minor in any occupation 
prohibited under Section 272 of the penal code (e.g., occupations 
injurious to health, or dangerous to life or limb, or for immoral 
purpose). Work is to be deemed to be done for a manufacturing 
establishment within the meaning of the act whenever it is done 
at any place on the work of such establishment or upon any of 
the materials entering into its product, whether under contract 
with the person in charge of such establishment directly or in- 
directly through the instrumentality of one or more contractors or 
other third persons. The bureau of labor is to enforce the act. 
The commissioner and his deputies and agents are given the 
powers of peace officers to make arrests and to serve any process 
or notice through the state. The attendance officers and probation 
officers may enter places of employment to investigate violations 
of the act and if denied entrance, any magistrate, on the 
filing of an affidavit by such officer that he has good cause to 
believe that the act is being violated, may issue an order directing 
such officer to enter to make the investigation. Failure to pro- 
duce age and schooling certificate or vocation permit, or to post 
notice required by the act is prima facie evidence of the illegal 
employment of the minor. Fines collected under the act are paid 
into the school fund, except fines collected as the result of prosecu, 
tions by the bureau of labor in which case one-half of the fine is 
‘paid into the state treasury to the credit of the contingent fund 
of the bureau of labor. The act contains a clause that if any part 
of the act is held unconstitutional, the validity of the remaining 
part shall not be affected. (C. 625. In effect, August 8, 191 5:) 
(See also “The Minimum Wage,” p. 794.) 

Connecticut-—The act forbidding the employment of children 
under sixteen in work in adjusting belts upon machinery or oiling, 
wiping or cleaning it, is limited to such machinery “while power 
is attached.” Children under sixteen are not allowed to work 
preparing any composition in which “dangerous or poisonous” acids 
are used (previously “dangerous”) nor in packing or storing of 
“oun or blasting powder” (previously “powder”) nor in or about 
any “place” (previously “establishment”) where alcoholic liquors 
are manufactured, wrapped, packed or bottled, nor in the manufac- 
ture or use of dangerous or poisonous gas or dye or composition 
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of lye in which the quantity is injurious to health, nor upon any 
scaffolding, nor in heavy work in any building trade, nor in a 
tunnel, mine or quarry, nor in operating or assisting to operate 
any emery, stone or buffing wheel. (C. 195. In effect, July 1, 1915.) 
The age at which a child may be employed or exhibited in rope 
or wire walking, dancing, skating, bicycling, peddling, or as gymnast, 
contortionist, rider or acrobat, or for any obscene, indecent or 
immoral purpose, or for or in any business, exhibition, or vocation 
injurious to health or dangerous to life or limb, is raised from 
twelve to sixteen years, but the clause is omitted which provides 
that the act does not prevent the employment of a child as a singer 
or musician in church or school, or the learning or teaching of the 
science of music. (C. 175. In effect, July 1, 1915.) 

Delaware.—The child labor commission is abolished and a “labor 
commission” is created to consist of five members appointed by the 
governor, one from each of the three counties of the state and 
the other two from the state at large, for a term of five years 
beginning April rst. Vacancies are filled by the governor for the 
“unexpired term. Members receive no salary but may appoint a 
person not a member of the commission as secretary with salary 
of not over $100 a year. The commission is to report annully to 
the governor during the first week of January, including an account 
of expenditures and disbursements. The report is open to inspection 
of the citizens of the state. The sum of $1,000 is annually appro- 
priated to defray the expenses of the commission. The commis- 
sion, by majority vote, may appoint officials or employees under any 
law relating to the condition, regulation or inspection of the labor 
of minors and females, such officers to report quarterly to the 
commission. They may be removed by a majority of the com- 
mission after a public hearing and a copy of charges. The commis- 
sion must formulate and print certificates and papers required in the 
issuing of employment certificates and abstracts of the law relating 
to hours of child labor and conditions and hours of females. The 
commission may appoint and fill vacancies in the office of the state 
child labor inspector and his assistant. (C. 66, In effect, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1915.) The blank certificates and other papers required 
in the issuing of employment certificates are to be formulated and 
printed by the labor commission instead of the child labor comtnis- 
sion. Employers must keep posted in a conspicuous place where per- 
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sons under eighteen are employed a printed copy of the law furnished 
by the labor commission instead of by the child labor commission. 
The term of office of the child labor inspector is changed from two 
years to four years and he is to be appointed by the labor commission 
instead of by the child labor commission. (C. 22I. In effect, 
February 19, 1915.) 

Florida—The prohibition of the employment of minors under 
twenty-one is extended to pool rooms, billiard rooms and breweries 
where intoxicating liquors are manufactured or sold; and posting 
of the act is required in “pool rooms or billiard rooms or bowling 
alleys.” The salary of the state labor inspector charged with the 
enforcement of the act is raised from $1,200 to $1,800, a limit of 
$800 is put ‘on his traveling expenses, and $200 for office expenses 
is allowed. (C. 6918. In effect, June 4, 191 s.) Achild is freed 
from the compulsory education law where, in cases of extreme 
poverty, his services are necessary for his own or his parents’ sup- | 
port, as shown by affidavit of parents and other persons required 
by the attendance officer. The attendance officer may visit any 
office, factory or business house employing youth and require a 
properly attested birth certificate or affidavit as to the age of any 
child. (C. 6831. In effect, June 3, 1915.) 

Idaho.—(See “The Minimum Wage,” p. 794-) 

Iowa.—Livery stables, garages, places of amusement, and the dis- 
tribution or transmission of merchandise or messages are added 
to the list of prohibited employments for children under fourteen. 
Children may work in any of the establishments or occupations 
named in the section as amended, if owned and operated by the 
parents. (Sup. Code, §2477-a. In effect, July 4, 1915.) Boys 
under eleven and girls under eighteen may not be employed or 
permitted to work at “street occupations,” such as peddling, boot- 
blacking or the sale of newspapers and magazines, in cities of 
10,000 or more inhabitants ; but the superintendent of schools may 
issue permits in exceptional cases to boys under eleven in cities 
having a superior or municipal court, on recommendation of the 
judge of that court. Between the ages of eleven and sixteen, 
boys, in order to engage in such occupations, must comply with the 
requirements for the issuance of work permits, except the filing 
of an employer's agreement, except that the school record need 
certify only that the boy is regularly attending school and that 
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his work will not interfere with his progress at school. Upon 
fulfilment of these requirements he receives from the officer 
authorized to issue work permits a badge, expiring January 1st of 
each year, allowing him to work between 4 A. M. and 7.30 P. M. on 
such days as the public schools are not in session. During vacation 
he may engage in such occupation until 8.30 P. M. Badges issued 
in the same calendar year must be of the same color, and the color 
must be changed each year. The enforcement of this section is 
given to the truant officers of the public schools. Penalty for fur- 
nishing or selling to a minor any article with the knowledge that 
said minor intends to sell it in violation of the section, $15-$100 
for each offense. Parents or persons in charge of a child who en- 
gages in street occupations in violation of this section are also 
guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not more than 
$15. (Sup. Code, §2477-a 1. In effect, July 4, 1915.) Mines 
during the school term, hotels, bowling alleys, pool or billiard rooms 
and occupations dangerous to life or limb are added to the list 
of prohibited employments for children under sixteen. The age 
under which females may not be employed where their duties re- 
quire continual standing is raised from sixteen to twenty-one. 
(Sup. Code, §2477-b. In effect, July 4, 1915.) Children under 
sixteen may not be employed at places or in occupations prohibited 
to children under fourteen, before 7 a. M. or after 6 P. M. (pre- 
viously 6 A. M. and 9 P. M.), nor may they be employed more than 
eight (previously ten) hours a day, exclusive of noon intermis- 
sion, nor more than forty-eight hours a week. The exception of 
canning factories where vegetables or grain are prepared for can- 
ning and where no machinery is operated, from the provisions ap- 
plicable to children under sixteen, is struck out. Children under 
eighteen may not be employed in the transmission, distribution or 
delivery of goods or messages between the hours of Io P. m. and 
5 A. M. in cities of 10,000 or more inhabitants. (Sup. Code,§ 2477-c. 
In effect, July 4, 1915.) The provisions of the existing law in re- 
gard to posting of lists of employees under sixteen and requiring 
proof of age are greatly amplified: A child under sixteen may not 
be employed, permitted or suffered to work in or in connection with 
a mine, manufacturing establishment, factory, mill, shop, laundry, 
slaughter house or packing house, store or mercantile establishment 
where more than eight persons are employed, in the operation of 
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a freight or passenger elevator, livery stable or garage, place of 
amusement, or distribution or transmission of merchandise or 
messages (unless such establishments or occupations are owned or 
operated by parents), unless the employer keeps on file a work 
permit and keeps two complete lists of names and ages of children 
under sixteen employed, one on file in the office and one posted near 
the principal entrance. On termination of the employment the 
permit must be returned within two days to the officer who issued 
it with a statement of the reasons for the termination of the em- 
ployment. Permits are issued only by the superintendent of schools 
or a person authorized by him in writing, or if no superintendent, 
by a person authorized in writing by the local school board, on the 
application of the parent, guardian or custodian of the child. Per- 
mits may not be issued until there have been received, examined 
approved and filed: (1) a written agreement from the employer 
promising to give the child employment, describing the work to 
be performed and agreeing to return the permit within two days 
after the termination of the employment; (2) the school record 
signed by the chief executive of the school where the child last 
attended, certifying that the child is able to read intelligently and 
write legibly simple sentences in English and has completed a 
course of study equal to six yearly grades in reading, writing, spelling, 
English, geography and arithmetic; the record must also give the 
name, date of birth and residence of the child as known on the 
school record and also the name of its parents, guardian or cus- 
todian; (3) a certificate signed by the medical inspector of schools 
or if none by a physician appointed by the board of education, 
certifying that the applicant has reached the normal development 
of a child of its age and is in sound health, physically able to 
perform the work; (4) evidence of age showing that the child is 
fourteen, consisting of: (a) a transcript of the birth certificate, (b) 
a passport or a transcript of the certificate of baptism showing date 
of birth and place of baptism, (c) the school census record, (4) 
if none of these is obtainable, a certificate signed by the local 
medical inspector of schools or if none by a physician appointed 
by the local board of education, certifying that in his opinion the 
applicant is fourteen. A duplicate of each permit issued must be 


- forwarded to the commissioner of labor between the first and tenth 


of the month following the month of issue, Blank forms for all 
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papers are formulated by the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. The permit must be sent to the prospective employer, and 
must give the name, sex, date and place of birth and residence 
of the child, describe the color of hair and eyes, give height 
and weight, contain a statement of the proof of age accepted, the 
school grade completed, the name and address of the establish- 
ment where the child is to be employed and describe the work 
for which it is issued, and certify that the papers required for 
issue have been examined, approved and filed and that the person 
named therein has personally appeared before the issuing officer 
and has been examined. Work permits must be issued for every 
position obtained by a child between fourteen and sixteen. Any 
officer having the duty of enforcing the act may demand oi an 
employer in whose establishment a child apparently under sixteen 
is employed and whose work permit is not filed, that the employer 
furnish within ten days the same documentary evidence of age 
as required for issuance of permit, or cease to employ the child. 
(Sup. Code, §2477-d. In effect, July 4, 1915.) 

Kansas.—(See “The Minimum Wage,” p. 794.) 

Maine-——The act providing for the apprenticing of minors is 
repealed. (C. 45. In effect, July 2, 1915.) No child under four- 
teen may be employed, permitted or suffered to work in a manu- 
facturing or mercantile establishment at any time, nor at any business 
or service for hire during hours that public schools are in session. 
No child between fourteen and sixteen may be employed, permitted 
or suffered to work in any such occupation unless the employer 
procures and keeps on file, accessible to the administrative au- 
thorities, a work permit issued by the superintendent of schools 
of the child’s residence, or by a person authorized by him in writing. 
The permit may not be issued until the child has proved his ability 
to read at sight and write simple sentences in the English language 
and perform simple arithmetical problems, the test to be prepared 
by the superintendent of schools or school committee of each city 
and town, or has furnished a certificate to that effect signed by a 
teacher in any of the public schools or by the principal of an ap- 
proved private school, nor until the issuing authority has received 
and approved satisfactory evidence showing that the child is four- 
teen years old, or over, consisting of a certified copy of the town 
clerk’s record of birth or a certified copy of the baptismal record 
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showing the date of birth and place of baptism, or a passport 
showing birth. The issuing authority may require a certificate 
signed by a physician appointed by the school board, or, if no 
school physician, “from the medical officer” of the board of health 
stating that the child has been examined and has reached the 
normal development of a child of its age and is physically able to 
perform the work which he intends to do. The state factory in- 
spector may require a similar certificate of minors employed under 
a work permit. The permit when issued excuses the child from 
attendance at school, but it may not be issued to a minor in or 
about to enter the employment of the issuing officer or of a firm 
or corporation of which the latter is a member, stockholder, officer 
or employee. Vacation permits are issued by the local superintendent 
of schools, or by a person authorized by him in writing, to children 
between fourteen and sixteen, on satisfaction of the same require- 
ments as to regular permits, with the exception of educational quali- 
fications, and entitle holders to work during summer vacation. Such 
permits are void after the first Monday of September, must be of 
different color from other permits and must state plainly the date 
after which they are void. Blanks and forms required must be 
formulated by the commissioner of labor and furnished by him after 
approval by the attorney general. Permits must be made in duplicate 
and forwarded with the original papers to the department of labor 
and returned by the department after examination to the issuing 
officer. The original papers must be filed and kept accessible to 
the commissioner of labor. The papers filed in proof of age must 
be returned to the child on surrender of the work permit, which 
must be marked cancelled. If there is reason to believe that the 
permit was improperly issued the commissioner of labor must notify 
the local superintendent of schools, who must cancel the permit 
when directed by the commissioner. Employment certificates, 
formulated by the commissioner of labor, approved by the attorney 
general and supplied by the department of labor, must be filled in 
by the employer and mailed within twenty-four hours to the com- 
missioner of labor. When the child leaves employment the em- 
ployer must return to the child the work permit and immediately 
notify the commissioner of labor. Any record of age above men- 
tioned must be received as evidence of the age of the child in a 
prosecution under the act. A work permit in regular form signed 
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by a duly authorized officer for all children between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen shall be conclusive evidence of age and edu- 
cational attainment in behalf of the employer in prosecutions for 
violation of the law relating to employment of children. Any 
officer charged with the enforcement of this act may demand of 
the employer of a child, apparently under sixteen years, documentary 
evidence of age as above specified. If this is not furnished the 
child may not work longer. Violation of the act by an employer 
is punished by a fine of $25-$200, A person having a child under 
control who allows the child to work in violation of the act or 
who presents or allows the child to present to the employer any 
permit containing any false statement as to the date of birth 
or the age of the child, knowing it to be false, is punished by a 
fine of $10-$50 for each offense. Any person authorized to issue 
a permit who knowingly fails to perform the duties of his office 
under this act, is punished by a fine of $25-$50 for each offense. 
A person authorized to sign a work permit or signing a certified 
copy of a record of birth or of a baptismal record or a physician's 
certificate, who knowingly testifies to any false statement therein, 
is punished by the same fine for each offense. Fines or penalties 
provided by the act may be recovered or enforced by complaint 
or indictment; in all prosecutions trial justices and judges of muni- 
cipal and police courts shall have by compalint original and concurrent 
jurisdiction with the supreme judicial and superior courts. (C. 327. 
in effect, September 6, 1915. (See also “Woman’s Work—Hours 
and Working Conditions,” p. 799.) 

Massachusetts —Alteration, without authority, of an employment 
certificate after issuance, is punishable by a fine of $10. (C. 70. 
In effect, April 16, 1915.) (See also “The Minimum Wage,” p. 797, 
“Woman’s Work—Hours and Working Conditions,” p. 800.) 

Michigan.—The age limit for the prohibition of employment of 
any kind in manufacturing and mercantile establishments, mines, 
etc., is changed from fourteen to fifteen, and billiard or pool rooms 
conducted for profit are added to the list, but children over four- 
teen may work during vacation in preserving perishable goods in 
canneries. The requirements for permits from the school authori- 
ties for the employment of children under sixteen are changed to 
conform to these amendments. On the termination of the em- 
ployment the permit is returned to the child instead of to the 
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issuing officer. The school record, without which the permit cannot 
be issued, must, in the case of schools other than public, contain a 
statement that the child has passed a course “equivalent” to the 
sixth grade of the public schools, instead of specified subjects of 
instruction enumerated in the old law. The judge of probate is no 
longer allowed to issue a permit. Apparently theaters are omitted 
from the list of places which are required to keep a register of 
children under sixteen employed, and which are prohibited from 
employing such children without permit. The old act forbade the 
employment of boys under eighteen in employments hazardous or 
injurious to their health’ or morals. This is amended so as to 
permit boys between sixteen and eighteen to work in such employ- 
ments for not more than ten hours a day nor more than fifty-four 
hours a week if the department of labor approves the occupation 
“as not being injurious to health or morals or unduly hazardous.” 
(No. 255. In effect, May 17, 191 5.) (See also “Woman’s Work— 
Hours and Working Conditions,” p. 801.) 

New Hampshire—An act regulating the hours of labor for 
minors is amended so as to apply only to minors under eighteen, 
and so as to apply to mercantile establishments for seven days 
immediately preceding Christmas day ; but the total number of hours 
of labor shall not exceed fifty-four hours per week for the full 
year. In case of time lost through accident in a manufacturing 
establishment sufficient time outside regular working hours may be 
worked to make up time lost, provided hours of actual labor do 
not exceed ten and one-quarter hours in any one days) (G164. 
In effect, April 21, 1915.) The child labor law is amended so as 
to permit the issuance of employment certificates in the absence of 
the superintendent of schools by a person authorized by the school 
board; and by providing that there may be issued a certificate valid 
during vacation period without requiring a certificate of the school 
record, and without requiring ability to read and write; but the 
certificate must plainly state on its face the beginning and ending 
of the period, which shall in no case exceed three months, and ‘in 
all other respects must comply with the provisions of the old law. 
(C. 61. In effect, March 24, 1915.) 

New York.—(See “Woman’s Work—Hours and Working Condi- 
tions,” p. 801.) 

North Carolina—(See “Hours,” p. 733.) 
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Ohio.—Members of Congress from the state are requested to 
secure the speedy enactment of the Palmer-Owen federal child labor 
bill. (J. R. 21. Adopted, March 4, 1915.) 

Pennsylvania.—No person under fourteen may be employed or 
permitted to work in any establishment or occupation. No person 
between fourteen and sixteen may be employed unless during such 
employment he attends, for a period equivalent to not less than eight 
hours each week, a school approved by the state superintendent 
of public instruction conducted in the establishment where he is 
employed or in a public school building, or in such other place, 
either in the district in which he is employed or in a joint school 
authorized by the public school act of 1911, as the board of school 
directors of the school district in which he is employed may designate, 
but the school must be within reasonable access to the place of em- 
ployment. The school must be part of the public school system of the 
school district where he is employed or where he attends. The 
school hours must not be on Saturday nor before 8 A. M. or after 
5 P.M. The employer must notify the officer who issued the em- 
ployment certificate, within four days after the employment, of the 
name and location of the school, and of the hours. The above 
provisions are not effective in any school district where such a 
school is not established. No person under sixteen may be per- 
mitted to work in any establishment or occupation more than fifty- 
five hours in any one week or more than nine hours in any one 
day, or before 6 a. M. or after 8 Pp. M. In computing the maximum 
number of hours, the hours spent in school are considered as part 
of the working day or working week. No person under sixteen 
may be employed or permitted to work in operating or assisting 
to operate any of a long list of machines, such as power printing 
presses, stamping machines, wire straightening and drawing ma- 
chinery, power punches or shears and laundry machinery, nor upon 
or in connection with dangerous electrical machinery or appliances, 
nor in any capacity in adjusting or assisting to adjust belts to ma- 
chinery, nor in proximity to hazardous or unguarded belts, machinery 
or gearing while in motion, on scaffolding, in heavy work in the 
building trade, in stripping, assorting or manufacturing tobacco, in 
a tunnel, public bowling alley, pool or billiard room, in the manufac- 
ture of paints, colors or white lead in any capacity, in preparing 
compositions in which dangerous leads or acids are used, in the 
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manufacture or use of dangerous or poisonous dyes, upon a railroad 
of any kind, upon a boat engaged in the transportation of passengers 
or merchandise, in operating motor vehicles, in a mine, about blast 
furnaces, nor in or about a distillery, brewery or establishment 
where alcoholic liquors are manufactured or bottled. No person 
under eighteen may be employed or permitted to work in the op- 
eration or managment of hoisting machines, in oiling or cleaning 
machinery in motion, in the operation or use of a polishing or 
buffing wheel, at switch tending, gate tending or track repairing, as 
brakeman, fireman, engineer, motorman or conductor upon a rail- 
road or railway, as pilot, fireman, or engineer upon a boat or 
vessel, in or about an establishment wherein gun-powder, nitro- 
glycerine, dynamite or other high or dangerous explosive is manu- 
factured or compounded, as chauffeur of an automobile or aeroplane, 
nor in any other occupation dangerous to life or limb or dangerous 
to health as such occupations shall, after public hearing, be deter- 
mined and declared by the industrial board, but if this power of the 
board is declared invalid by the courts, the remaining provisions shall 
not be affected. No person under twenty-one may be employed or 
permitted to work in a saloon or bar-room where alcoholic liquors 
are sold, nor may he be permitted to work as a messenger for a 
telephone, telegraph or messenger company in the distribution, col- 
lection, transmission or delivery of goods or messages before 6 A. M. 
or after 8 Pp. M. No boy under twelve and no girl under twenty-one 
may distribute, sell, expose or offer for sale any newspaper or 
other publication or article of merchandise in any street or public 
place. No boy under fourteen and no girl under twenty-one may 
be employed or permitted to work as scavenger, bootblack or in 
any other street trade or occupation. No boy under sixteen may 
engage in any of the occupations mentioned in the two preceding 
sentences before 6 A. M. or after 8 P. M. Before a person under 
sixteen may be employed or permitted to work in any establish- 
ment or occupation the employer must procure and keep on file, 
accessible to attendance officers, deputy factory inspectors or officers 
charged with enforcement of the act, an employment certificate 
issued by the district superintendent or supervising principal in 
public school districts having such an official or by the secretary of 
the board of school directors of districts having no such official, 
but any other person may, in writing, deputize some other school 
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official to act in his stead. Certificates must be forwarded by mail 
to the employer. Application for certificate must be made in per- 
son by the parent, guardian or legal custodian, or if none, by the 
next friend, who must be over twenty-one, and no certificate may 
be issued until the minor has personally appeared and been ex- 
amined. Employment certificates are of two classes,—general and 
vacation. General certificates entitle persons from fourteen to 
sixteen to work during the entire year; vacation certificates entitle 
him to work any day except on such days as he is required to 
attend school. General employment certificates may not be issued 
until the issuing officer has received, examined, approved and 
filed (1) a statement signed by the employer or his agent 
stating that he expects to give employment and setting forth its 
characteristics and the number of hours a day and a week of 
employment; (2) a school record; (3) a certificate of physical 
fitness; (4) proof of age. The school record must be filled 
out and signed by the principal of the school which the 
minor last attended or some one authorized by him. It must certify 
that the minor has completed a course of study equivalent to six 
yearly grades of public school in English, spelling, reading, arith- 
metic, geography and United States history. It must give the name, 
date of birth, residence of the minor and the name and address 
of the parent, guardian or custodian as shown on the school records. 
Certificates of physical fitness must be signed by a physician ap- 
proved by the board of school directors of the school district and 
state that the minor has been examined by him at the time of 
application for the certificate and is physically qualified for the 
employment specified in the statement of the employer. A physician 
may issue the certificate for a limited time, at the end of which 
the holder must submit to new examination. The evidence of age 
must consist of (a) a transcript of birth certificate, or if one (b) a 
baptismal certificate or transcript of the record of baptism showing 
date of birth, or if none (c) a passport showing age of the immigrant, 
or if none (d) the issuing officer may accept any other documentary 
record of age (other than the school record or affidavit of age) 
or transcript thereof which appears to his satisfaction to be good 
and sufficient evidence of age, or if none of these are obtainable 
(e) he may accept the signed statement of the physician, approved 
by the board of school directors, stating that in his opinion the 
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minor has attained the age required by law for the occupation in 
which he expected to engage, accompanied by an affidavit signed 
by the parent, guardian, custodian or next friend certifying to 
name, date and place of birth of the minor and that the signer 
is unable to produce any of the foregoing proofs of age. 
Vacation certificates may not be issued unless the issuing officer 
has received and filed a similar statement from the employer, a 
similar certificate of physical fitness and similar evidence of age. 
A person employing a minor under sixteen must acknowledge in 
writing to the issuing officer the receipt of the certificate within 
three days after the beginning of employment. On the termination 
of the employment, the certificate must be returned by mail by the 
employer to the issuing officer immediately upon demand of the 
minor, or otherwise, within three days after termination of em- 
ployment, to be filed. Thereafter, the minor is entitled to a new 
certificate on presentation of a statement from the prospective em- 
ployer and a certificate of physical fitness based on re-examina- 
tion of the minor and certifying that he is physically able to 
undertake the work. Employment certificates must be issued on 
forms supplied by the state superintendent of public instruction 
and must contain the name and address of the employer, and the 
nature of the occupation in which the minor is to engage. No 
certificate is valid except in the hands of such, employer and for 
the occupation so designated and it must state the name, sex, date, 
place of birth, place of residence, color of hair and eyes and 
any distinguishing physical characteristic of the minor. It must 
certify that the minor has personally appeared before the issuing 
officer and been examined and that all the papers required have 
been examined, approved and filed and that all the requirements 
have been fulfilled. It must be signed in the presence of the 
issuing officer by the minor, must bear a number showing the date 
of its issue and be signed by the issuing officer. Vacation certificates 
must be of different color from general certificates and bear across 
their face “Vacation employment certificate.” If a certificate is 
refused, the school record issued to the minor must be forwarded 
to the principal of the school or to the compulsory attendance officer. 
If the state superintendent of public instruction cannot secure effec- 
tive enforcement of the above provisions in any school district he 
is to report that fact to the state board of education which is 
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required to secure enforcement by appointing an attendance officer 
whose salary and expenses shall be a charge against the district 
and may be deducted from the state moneys apportioned to the 
district for school purposes. Employers of persons under sixteen 
must keep posted in a conspicuous place in every establishment 
where a minor is employed or permitted to work a printed copy 
of the sections of this act relating to hours of labor, and a list 
of all persons employed under sixteen. Such copies and blanks 
must be furnished by the department of labor on application of the 
employer. An employer of persons under sixteen must furnish 
employment certificates and lists for inspection to all officers charged 
with enforcement of the act. If a person under twenty-one is 
employed or permitted to work in an establishment or at an occu- 
pation and in the judgment of the officer charged with enforcement 
of the act is under legal age for such work or is working at a time 
forbidden by law for him, or whenever a person under twenty-one 
is employed or permitted to work in any establishment and in the 
judgment of such officer is under sixteen and there is no employment 
certificate on file, the officer may demand from the employer that 
he either furnish within ten days evidence of age as above required 
that the minor is of legal age for the work in which engaged, or 
sixteen years or over, as the case may be, or that he shall cease to 
employ or permit the minor to work, but the cessation of the em- 
ployment does not relieve the employer from the fines or penalties 
provided in the act. If he refuses to furnish the required evidence 
of age and thereafter employs the minor or permits him to work, 
proof of the making of the demand and of the failure to produce 
the evidence is prima facie evidence of the illegal employment of the 
minor in any prosecution brought therefor. The commissioner 
of labor, attendance officers, and the police are required to enforce 
the act. Prosecutions may be instituted by a factory inspector, 
attendance officer or police officer upon oath or affirmation and 
shall be in the form of summary criminal proceedings instituted 
before a magistrate, alderman or justice of the peace within the 
school district where the offense was committed. All fines collected 
are paid into the state treasury for the use of the state. The act 
does not apply to children employed on a farm or in domestic 
service in private homes. Any person or his agent or manager who 
violates any of the provisions of the act or compels or permits 
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any minor to violate them, or who hinders or delays an officer in 
the performance of his duty in enforcement of the act is punish- 
able by a fine of $10-$200 or imprisonment of not more than ten 
days, or both. (No. 177. In effect, January 1, 1916.) 

Rhode Island—No boy under twelve and no girl under sixteen 
in cities of 70,000 may in the streets sell or offer for sale news- 
papers, magazines, periodicals or other articles, or exercise the 
trade of bootblack or scavenger. In case of boys under sixteen 
a permit and badge are required, issued by the truant officer of 
the city, the badge to be worn in a conspicuous place. The permit 
and badge are issued on application of the parent, guardian, 
or adult next friend of the boy, accompanied by a written state- 
ment of the principal of his school stating that he approves the 
issuance and that the boy is an attendant of his school and is of 
normal development of the average boy of his age. The application 
and statement are placed on file with the truant officer. If satisfied 
with them he forthwith issues a permit and badge at cost and the 
moneys received are paid over to the general treasurer within one 
month. The permit must be numbered, give sufficient description 
to identify the boy, give the date and place of his birth, his name 
and address and that of his parents, guardian, custodian or next 
friend, and must state that the application and statement have 
been duly filed, examined and approved. The badge must be of 
metal bearing the number of the permit and of the year for which 
issued. A permit and badge are valid during one calendar year. 
Badges are furnished by the state board of education and all badges 
issued for the same year are of the same color, shape and design. 
New badges must be issued annually and the color and shape must 
be changed materially each year. $100 is appropriated to purchase 
the badges. No boy to whom a permit or badge has been issued 
shall transfer it. No boy under sixteen shall perform any of the 
prohibited acts after 9 Pp. M., or before 5 A. M., OF, unless having an 
employment certificate, during the hours when public schools are in 
session. The permit and badge of any boy who transfers it or who 
violates any provision of the act or who fails to comply with the 
school attendance requirements or to whom the possession of the 
permit or badge is, in the opinion of the principal of his school or of 
the truant officer, detrimental to his studies or well-being, may be 
revoked or suspended by the truant officer and the boy must forth- 
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with surrender the permit or badge. His refusal to surrender it or 
the performance by him of the above mentioned acts after notice 
of the revocation or suspension is a violation of the act. The princi- 
pal of each school in which boys under sixteen are pupils must keep 
a complete list of all boys in his school to whom permits and badges 
have been issued, and whenever he thinks their possession by a boy is 
detrimental to his studies or well-being must report the fact to the 
truant officer. Truant officers, probation officers, principals of public 
schools and police officers shall enforce the act. Complaint of viola- 
tion may be brought by any person, but if the offender is a child 
proceedings must be by petition to the juvenile court. No police 
officer, probation officer, truant officer or principal of a school, com- 
plaining under the act, shall be required to give surety for costs 
or shall become liable for costs accruing on the complaint. A child 
violating the act, and his parents, guardian, custodian or next friend, 
must. be warned by an officer whose duty it is to enforce the act. A 
person having control over a child who permits or suffers him to 
violate the act shall for each offense subsequent to the first be fined 
not more than $5. (C. 1264. In effect, January 1, 1916.) The child 
labor act is amended by providing that the physical examination of 
children residing in the city of Providence, for the purpose of issuing 
employment certificates, shall be made by either of two physicians 
appointed by the commissioner of public schools for the term of three 
years, for the purpose of issuance of employment certificates. A 
vacancy occurring during the term is filled by the commissioner for 
the unexpired term. The physicians receive $750 annually on vouch- 
ers approved by the commissioner and are not allowed to receive the 
fee of $1 paid to other physicians for examination. For the purpose 
of the act “there shall be an annual appropriation.” (C. 1253. In 
effect, April 23, 1915.) (See also “Woman’s Work—Hours and 
Working Conditions,” p. 803.) 

Tennessee.—(See “Woman’s Work—Hours and Working Con- 
ditions,” p. 803.) 

Texas—No child under fourteen not lawfully excused from 
school may be employed during school hours during the required 
period of school attendance. Employment of such a child is punish- 
_ able by a fine of not over $10 for each effense, and each day that the 
child is employed after due notice given by a school official that he 
cannot be legally employed constitutes a separate offense. (C. 49. 
In effect, June 19, 1915.) 
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Utah.—To the list of employments in which children under four- 
teen are prohibited from working are added cigar stores or any 
place where tobaccoes are sold at wholesale or retail, and pool 
rooms. (C. 61. In effect, May 10, 1915.) 

Vermont.—(See “Woman’s Work—Hours and Working Con- 
ditions,” p. 804.) 

Washington,—(See “The Minimum Wage,” p. 797.) 

West Virginia—The parent or guardian of a boy permitted to 
work in any coal mine must make affidavit that his age is fourteen 
years or more, and file such affidavit immediately with the employer 
in duplicate, one of which shall be immediately filed with the district 
inspector of the district in which the mine is located. The affidavit 
is, as to the employer, conclusive as to the boy’s age. A false state- 
ment in the affidavit is punishable by a fine of $10-$100, or imprison- 
ment in the county jail for ten to ninety days. No person, operator, . 
agent or mine foreman may employ or permit boys between fourteen 
and sixteen to work in or about coal mines when free school is in 
session in the school district where the boy resides. Before employ- 
ine anv boy at this time, he must require from the parents or guardian 
of the boy affidavits in duplicate that the boy at the time of employ- 
ment has reached sixteen. A duplicate of the affidavit must be 
immediately forwarded to the district inspector of the district in 
which the mine is located. No boy under sixteen may be employed 
or permitted to work in or about any coal mine in a position which, 
in the opinion of the district inspector, is hazardous. Violation or 
making false statements in the affidavit is punishable by a fine of 
$25-$100 or imprisonment in the county jail for not more than thirty 
days. (C. 10. In effect, May 7, 1915.) 

Wisconsin.—When an industrial, continuation or commercial 
school is established according to the law in a town, village or city, 
every minor in employment between sixteen and seventeen residing 
therein must attend such school in the day time not less than five 
hours a week for six months a year or four hours a week for eight 
months, as determined by the local board of industrial education. | 
The employer must allow such employees a reduction in hours of 
work of not less than the number of hours the employee is required 
to attend school. When working time and class time coincide, the 
reduction in hours must be allowed at the time of the holding of 
classes which the employee is, by law, required to attend. Violation 
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is punishable as provided by law in case of the violation of the 
provisions of section 1728-a of the statutes. A similar provision of 
the old law in regard to children between fourteen and sixteen is 
amended so as to require attendance in the day time not less than 
five hours a week for eight months (previously six) or four hours a 
week for ten months (previously eight) as may be determined by the 
local board of industrial education. (C. 420. In effect, July 23, 
1915.) The old law provided that any person violating a list of 
enumerated sections of the child labor law should be fined $25-$100 
or imprisoned in the county jail not more than thirty days. This is 
amended so as to provide that a person who employs or permits any 
person to work in any prohibited employment or who hinders or 
delays the administrative authorities in the performance of their 
duties shall be fined $10-$200 for each offense or imprisoned in the 
county jail not more than thirty days. (C. 421. In effect, July 23, 
1915.) 

W yoming.—No child under eighteen may be employed or permitted 
to work in a brewery, distillery, saloon, concert hall or other estab- 
lishment where malt or alcoholic liquors are manufactured, packed, 
wrapped, bottled or sold. No child under fourteen in the public 
messenger service may be required to deliver anything to such an 
establishment or to any premises used for immoral purposes. A per- 
son having care, custody or ‘control of a child under sixteen may not 
exhibit, use or employ such child as actor or performer in a concert 
hall or room where intoxicating liquors are sold or given away, or 
for any illegal, obscene, indecent or immoral purpose, or for business 
or in any place or vocation injurious to the morals or health or 
dangerous to the life or limb of the child, or cause, procure or 
encourage the child to engage therein, but this provision does not 
affect the employment of a child as a singer or musician in a church 
or school, or the teaching or learning the science or practice of music 
or in the physical development of the body in any respectable gymna- 
sium or natatorium, nor does it prevent children from taking part in 
amateur theatricals for charity, or, if not for profit, in schools, 
churches, settlement houses or girls’ or boys’ clubs. A child under 
fourteen may not be taken, received, hired or employed in any under- 
ground works, or mine, in or about the surface workings thereof, or 
“to” any smelter, coke oven, nor to adjust belts to machinery, nor to 
operate or assist in operating circular or band saws, wood shapers, 
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wood joiners, planers, sandpaper or wood polishing machinery, 
emery or polishing wheels used for polishing metal, wood turning or 
boring machinery, stamping machines in sheet metal and tin ware 
manufacturing, stamping machines in washers and nut factories. 
rolling mill machinery, punchers or shears, or laundry machinery, nor 
to operate a passenger or freight elevator, steam boiler, steam ma- 
chinery or other steam generating apparatus, automobiles, wire or 
iron straightening machinery; nor be employed in any capacity in 
preparing compositions in which dangerous or poisonous acids are 
used, or in the manufacture of paints, colors or white lead or of goods 
for immoral purposes. No child under fourteen may be employed, 
suffered or permitted to work at any gainful occupation except farm 
work or domestic service more than fifty-six hours in any 
week or for more than nine hours in any day. No female 
under eighteen may be employed, permitted or suffered to | 
work in any capacity where she must remain standing constantly. 
At least one suitable seat to every three employees must be provided, 
so placed as to be accessible to female employees under eighteen, and 
use thereof must be permitted as far as the nature of the work 
allows. A person employing a child in violation of the act or permit- 
ting or conniving at such violation is guilty of a misdemeanor pun- 
ishable by a fine of $25-$100, or imprisonment in the county jail for 
thirty to ninety days, or poth. (C.77. Ineffect, February 24, 1915.) 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION AND INSURANCE 


A. COMMISSIONS 


Two new states, Alabama and Utah, this year established legisla- 
tive commissions to investigate and report on systems of em- 
ployers’ liability and workmen’s compensation. In addition to 
several commissions voluntarily appointed by governors, this makes 
a total of twenty-seven legislative commissions on this subject 
created since the workmen’s compensation movement began in 
this country. 


Alabama.—Workmen’s compensation is one of the subjects to be 
investigated and reported upon at the next regular session of the 
legislature by a commission consisting of the governor, the chief 
justice of the supreme court, the presiding judge of the court of 
appeals, the attorney general, and the director of the department of 
archives and history. (No. 828. In effect, September 25, 1915.) 

Utah—A commission is created to be appointed by the governor, 
consisting of one senator, one representative, two employers of 
labor, two representatives of labor and one attorney, to investigate 
the subject of workmen’s compensation and employers’ liability. 
Members serve without compensation, but are entitled to expenses. 
The commission may send for persons and papers, administer 
oaths, examine witnesses and employ necessary assistants; its ex- 
penses are limited to $500. The commissioner of labor is directed 
to cooperate with the commission and render assistance. The 
commission is to report at least sixty days before the next regular 
session of the legislature, including recommendations for legislation. 
(C. 50. In effect, May 10, 1915.) 


B. GENERAL LIABILITY LAWS 


Minnesota and North Dakota pass substantially similar laws for 
railroad employees, establishing the rule of “comparative negligence” 
and abolishing the defense of assumption of risk in cases where 
the employer’s violation of a safety statute contributes to the in- 
jury. Pennsylvania amends its mining laws so as to make owners 
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responsible for acts of mine foremen, and Illinois gives a right of 
action for injury to health caused by violation of the act as to 
manufacturing processes creating noxious fumes or dust. 


Illinois —(See ‘Factories and Workshops,” p. 649.) 

Massachusetts——Injuries caused by the negligence of the em- 
ployer are added to the classes of injuries which, when resulting 
in death not instantaneous or death preceded by conscious suffering, 
give a right of action to the widow or next of kin. (Ci.2702>1n 
effect, May 19, 1915.) 

Minnesota.—Persons operating a steam railroad are made liable 
to employees suffering injury while engaged in their employment, 
or, in case of death, to the surviving widow or husband and chil- 
dren, and if none, then to the parents, and if none, the next of kin 
dependent on the employee, if the injury or death results from the 
negligence of any of the officers, agents or employees of the 
employer or by reason of defect or insufficiency due to the em- 
ployer’s negligence or of defect or insufficiency in employer’s ap- 
pliances or apparatus. In all actions under the law contributory 
negligence is not a defense but the damages shall be diminished 
by the jury in proportion to the employee’s negligence, but no 
employee may be held guilty of contributory negligence where the 
violation by the employer of a safety statute contributed in the 
injury. An employee may not be held to have assumed the risk 
of his employment where the violation by the employer of any 
safety statute contributed to the injury. Any contract or device to 
exempt the employer from liability created by the act is void, but 
the employer may set off sums contributed to insurance, relief, bene- 
fit or indemnity paid on account of the injury. The right of 
action survives for the benefit of the widow or husband and chil- 
dren or parents or next of kin, but the damages in case of death 
are distributed in the same proportion as personal property of 
persons dying intestate. Actions must be commenced within two 
years from the time the cause of action accrued. (C. 187. In 
effect, April 20, 1915). 

Missouri.—(See “Railroads and Streetcars,” p. 670.) 

North Dakota.—Common carriers by steam railroad, while en- 
gaged in commerce which the state may regulate under the con- 
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stitutions of the United States and of the state, are liable in 
damages to a person suffering injury while employed by such 
carrier in such commerce, or, in case of his death, to the personal 
representative for the benefit of the widow or husband or children, 
or, if none, of the dependent next of kin, if the injury or death 
results from the negligence of the employees of the carrier or by 
reason of defect or insufficiency due to its negligence in its cars, 
boats, or other equipment. Contributory negligence is not a defense, 
but the jury may reduce the damages in proportion to the amount 
of negligence on the part of the employee, but no employee shall 
be held guilty of contributory negligence where the violation by 
the carrier of a state or federal safety statute contributed to the 
injury. The employee shall not be held to have assumed the risk 
in any case where the violation by the carrier of a federal or 
state safety statute contributed to the injury. Any contract or 
device to exempt the carrier from the liability created by the act 
is void, but the carrier may set off any sum contributed to insurance 
relief benefit or indemnity paid on account of the injury. The 
right of action survives for the benefit of the widow or husband 
and children or dependent next of kin. Action must be commenced 
within two years from the time the cause of action accrues. (C. 207. 
In effect, July 1, 1915). 
Pennsylvania.—(See “Mines,” p. 662.) 
United States —(See “Miscellaneous Legislation,” p. 747.) 


C. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE! 
a. NEw Acts 


The number of workmen’s compensation laws has, during the 
present year, increased by ten, raising the number of states and 
territories with such laws from twenty-three to thirty-three. Laws 
have been enacted in Alaska,? Colorado,’ Hawaii,4 Indiana,® 


1This section has been prepared, as usual, by Professor Ernst Freund, 
of the University of Chicago Law School. For a complete summary of 
the standards now adopted by American states, see American Association 
for Labor Legislation Leaflet No. 14, Standards for Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Laws. ; 

* Alaska, Laws 1915, C. 71. In effect, July 28, 1915. 

* Colorado, Laws 1915, Nos. 179, 180. In effect, April 10, 1915. 

* Hawaii, Laws 1915, No. 221. In effect, July 1, 1915. 

*Indiana, Laws 1915, C. 106. In effect, September 1, 1915. 
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Maine,® Montana,’ Oklahoma,’ Pennsylvania,® Vermont*? and 
Wyoming.1! It is simpler now to enumerate the states which are 
still without such legislation. They are Alabama, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Utah and Virginia. Nearly all of these are 
southern states and only one of them, Missouri, is a state having 
one of the great centers of population. 

Types of the Acts—The legislation of 1915 is without any very 
striking features. We find on the whole a duplication of existing 
laws and provisions. 

One of the acts, that of Wyoming, is a straight insurance act, 
all indemnities being payable out of a state fund made up by 
assessments imposed upon employers, and an additional 25 per 
cent (not, however, to exceed $40,000) contributed by the: state. 
However, in all the new acts, except that cf Alaska, some provision 
is made for securing the payment of compensation by the employer, 
and state insurance funds are created in Colorado, Montana, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Only three of the new acts are compulsory, namely, those of 
Hawaii, Oklahoma, and Wyoming. In all the others the usual 
presumptions are created and also the usual inducements for ac- 
cepting the act by taking away the common law defenses to damage 
suits by employees. Colorado, Maine and Montana, however, 
make their acts compulsory for all employees of the state and of 
public corporations, and Montana extends this compulsion to the 
employees of contractors employed by the state or by public 
corporations. 

Voluntary benefit schemes as a substitute for the statutory pro- 
visions are permitted in Indiana, Oklahoma and Maine, upon the 


* Maine, Laws 1915, C. 205. In effect, January 1, 1916. 

™ Montana, Laws 1915, C. 96. In effect, July 1, 1915. 

8’ Oklahoma, Laws 1915, C. 246. In effect, September 1, 1915. 

* Pennsylvania, Laws 1915, No. 338, in effect January 1, 1916; No. 339, 
in effect June 2, 1915; No. 340, in effect July 1, 1915; No. 343, in effect 
June 3, 1915. 

2” Vermont, Laws 1915, No. 164. In effect, July 1, 1915. 

2 Wyoming, Laws 1915, C. 124. In effect, April 1, 1915. 
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usual condition that the benefits do not’ fall below the scale fixed 
by the law. 

Scope of the Acts—Alaska confines its compensation law to the 
mining industry. Montana, Oklahoma and Wyoming enumerate 
certain extra-hazardous occupations to which the law is to apply. 
It thus appears that the majority of the new laws are applicable 
generally, with specified exceptions. 

The exceptions are the usual ones: casual workers, domestic 
servants, agricultural laborers, employees whose compensation ex- 
ceeds a stated sum, and employees in concerns employing not more 
than a small stated number, varying from three (Oklahoma) to 
ten (Vermont). No exception by reason of the small number of 
employees is made by the laws of Hawaii, Indiana, Montana, and 
Pennsylvania. In Hawaii, Vermont and Oklahoma express excep- 
tion is made of enterprises which are not conducted for profit, 
while Pennsylvania expressly includes them. Injuries suffered out 
of the state are covered by the terms of the acts of Hawaii, Indiana, 
Maine and Vermont. 

The injuries compensated for are required to be due to some 
accident by the laws of Alaska, Colorado, Hawaii, Indiana, Maine, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and Vermont; but Wyoming, which does 
not use the term “accident” or “accidental,” expressly excludes from 
compensation loss by disease except where the disease is due to 
some accidental injury. 

Administration Practically all of the new laws are administered 
through commissions, the only exceptions being those of Alaska 
and Wyoming. Disputes arising out of the compensation claim are 
generally determined by the commission, Alaska and Wyoming being 
the only jurisdictions which rely exclusively on court hearings; but 
an unrestricted appeal to a court is allowed in Colorado, Hawaii 
and Montana. 

It is now very common to make agreements between employer 
and employee in settlement of disputed compensation claims subject 
either to the disapproval or to the approval of the commission, 
and in Indiana, Oklahoma and Pennsylvania, such agreements are 
allowed only subsequent to the fourteenth day after the injury. 

Benefits Payable——Medical aid is provided for in all jurisdictions 
except Alaska and Wyoming. In view of the controversy that has 
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arisen in California over the length of the waiting period it should 
be noted that under the new laws it is regularly fourteen days, | 
and that the seven-day period is not found at all; Wyoming makes 


‘it ten days and Colorado three weeks. Wyoming is the only 


jurisdiction which makes lump sum compensation the rule, periodi- 
cal benefits being confined to cases of temporary total disability. 

In the case of permanent total disability the compensation con- 
tinues until death only in Colorado and Montana, but in Montana 
the rate is reduced after 400 weeks from $10 to $5. Colorado is 
the only state that allows compensation until death in case of 
partial disability. Usually the compensation stops after a period 
of 500 weeks or 100 months. 

The disability rates are as a rule 50 per cent of the wages 
earned at the time of the injury, but Indiana makes the rate 55 
per cent and Hawaii 60 per cent. 

Maximum compensation in Alaska is fixed at $6,000, this being 
the largest compensation payable under any of the existing com- 


“pensation laws. This high rate in Alaska should be contrasted 


with the failure to provide for medical relief. Colorado, Maine 
and Oklahoma require that in case of a second or subsequent 
injury superadding one disability to another, the earnings at the 
time of the later injury are to be the basis of compensation. In- 
diana probably intends to confer a benefit on the employee by for- 
bidding the reduction of the compensation by reason of any previous 
disability. Provision that in fixing compensation for total disability 
to a minor, consideration be given to the expectation of a normal 
increase in earning power with the attainment of maturity, is found 
in Colorado and Oklahoma. 


b. Acts SUPPLEMENTARY .TO ExIsTING LAws 


A number of the laws of previous years have been amended in 
various respects, and it is of interest to note the changes that 
were recommended by the California commission and which with 
one exception were adopted by the legislature. The principal 
accepted recommendations were: (1)That in defining injuries no 
reference should be made to “accident,” thus allowing compensation 
for loss due to disease contracted directly in consequence of the 
employment. The commission states that about 2 per cent of the 
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cases will be benefited by this amendment; (2) That if necessary 
the provision for medical relief shall include the purchase of 
artificial limbs; (3) That the period of medical care (maximum 
limit now ninety days) shall be permitted to be extended; (4) That 
the usual period of six months’ limitation for the making of 
claims shall not apply where more serious consequences from the 
accident develop subsequently to that time; (5) That in awarding 
compensation to a minor for permanent total disability regard be 
had to the expectation of a normal increase in compensation upon 
attaining a higher age. A similar provision is now made in Mass- 
achusetts; (6) That the commission have full jurisdiction over 
all medical bills and over attorney fees; (7) That claims shall not 
be settled without the approval of the commission; (8) That the 

cost of the premium shall not be collected from the employee; , 
(9) That in hearings by the commission the admission of hearsay 
evidence shall not be regarded as reversible error. A majority of 
the commission refused to endorse a recommendation for a re- 
duction of the waiting period from fourteen to seven days, largely 
because the provision for life pensions in case of permanent dis- 
ability was made possible by adopting the longer waiting period. 
(C. 607. In effect, August 8, 1915.) 

New York amends the act of 1914 by allowing ‘direct payments 
(by the original act payments could be made only through the 
commission), and permits agreements subject to the approval of. 
the commission; if the agreement is found to be unfair to the 
employee 10 per cent is added to the award of the commission 
by way of penalty. This state also enacts express provision whereby 
advance. payments may be credited upon the amount ultimately 
allowed, and provides particularly that in case of a second or 
subsequent injury superadding one disability to another, the previous 
disability is not to be taken into account. Obviously this last pro- 
vision is induced by consideration for the interest of the employee, 
because in the absence of such a rule it will be very much more 
difficult for a person who, for instance, has lost one eye, to obtain 
employment. (Cs. 167, § 20, and 168. In April 1, 1915.) (See also 
“Administration of Labor Laws,” p. 690.) 


HOURS 
A. PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 


California establishes an eight-hour day for laborers on work 
for public utility districts and Oregon excepts state institutions and 
departments from the eight-hour day for employees on public 
works. Hawaii grants two weeks’ vacation to employees of the 
territory and California amends the vacation law for state employees. 
Massachusetts directs the economy and efficiency commission to 
study the question of hours of public employees and Saturday half- 
holiday and to report early in 1916. Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New York and Pennsylvania regulate hours of members 
of the fire department in certain classes of cities. 


California—An eight-hour day is established for laborers, work- 
men or mechanics employed upon any work of a public utility 
district. The hours of labor are fixed by the board of directors 
of the district. (C. 531, §50. In effect, August 8, 1915.) The 
fifteen days’ vacation allowed to employees of state hospitals, com- 
missions and boards, and the state printing office is to be fifteen 
“working” days. (C. 44. In effect, August 8, 1915.) 

Hawaii—Employees of territorial government on regular monthly 
salary, who have been employed continuously for one year in the 
same department, are granted two weeks’ vacation a year on full 
pay. The right is cumulative but the accumulated period shall not 
extend. beyond eight weeks at one time. The act does not applv 
to public school teachers or principals. (C. 199. In effect, April 28, 
1915.) : 

Massachusetts—The commission on economy and efficiency is 
directed to investigate the question of the hours of labor of public 
employees and of a Saturday half-holiday for laborers, workmen 
and mechanics employed by or on behalf of the state, and to report 
before the second Wednesday in January, 1916. (Resolves, C. 137. 
In effect, May 28, 1915.) If approved by the voters of Lowell 
Taunton, Attleboro and Revere at the next municipal election, 
members of the fire department shall be excused from duty one 
day out of every five without loss of pay, at the time and in the 
manner determined by the head of the department, who may, in 
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case of public emergency, require work to be performed on the 
off day if another day off is granted as soo thereafter as practicable. 
Such days off are in addition to the annual vacation. (C. 97. In 
effect, April 23, 1915.) Any city which, at the last election, voted 
to accept the provisions of the act granting vacation each year of 
not less than two weeks with pay to persons classified as laborers 
or doing the work of laborers and regularly employed by a city 
for more than a year, may, by vote of the city council, approved 
by the mayor, or by vote of the commission in a city under com- 
mission form of government, require heads of executive depart- 
ments to grant two weeks’ vacation with pay to a person regularly 
employed by the city who is classified as a common laborer, skilled 
laborer, mechanic or craftsman in the labor service as classified 
by the civil service commission. Vacations are to be granted by the 
heads of the departments at such time as will cause least inter- 
ference with the regular work of the city. (C. 60. In effect, 
April 11, 1915.) The Saturday half-holiday act for public em- 
ployees is made applicable to the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. (C. 288. In effect, May 27, 1915.) The act of 1914 
granting a Saturday half-holiday to certain public employees which 
was to take effect if approved by the people at the state election, 
received a favorable vote. (See General Acts 1915, p. 397-) 
Michigan.—Officers and men of fire departments receiving full 
pay are granted a leave of absence, with pay, of one day of twenty- 
four hours in every four days, and a furlough of twenty days 
once a year. (No. 81. In effect, April 27, 1915.) 
Nebraska.—The law relating to metropolitan cities of over 100,- 
ooo is amended by adding a provision that no city fireman other 
than the chief of the department may be compelled to be on day 
duty more than eleven hours continuously or thirteen hours on 
night duty, except when making a monthly change from day duty 
to night duty or vice versa; each fireman may have thirteen hours 
off duty when on day duty and eleven hours when on night duty. 
The day shift works from 7 A. M. until 6 Pp. M. and the night shift 
from 6 Pp. M. until 7 A. M., the change to be made at twelve 
o’clock noon on the last day of each month. Rules and regulations 
are to be made by officers in charge of the city fire department. 
In case of an unusual fire the chief of the department may require 
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firemen at that time off duty to assist in the protection of life and 
property. (C. 76. In effect, April 8, 1915.) 

New York.—Members of the fire department of the city of. 
Buffalo are granted each month five days’ (formerly two days’) leave 
of absence with pay, and two nights of twelve hours each begin- 
ning at 8 p. M. and ending at 8 a. M. (C. 346. In effect, April 21, 
1915.) 

Oregon.—The eight-hour act for employees on public works is 
amended so as not to apply “to state institutions and departments.” 
(C. 165. In effect, May 21, 1915.) 

Pennsylvania.—The head of the department of public safety in 
cities of the second class must divide officers and members of 
companies of the uniformed fire force, except the chief engineer 
and assistant chiefs, into two platoons, one for day and one for 
night service. Day service must not exceed ten hours, beginning 
at 8 A. M.; night service must not exceed fourteen hours, beginning 
at 6 p. M. In case of riot, serious conflagration or other such 
emergency, continuous duty may be required. No member may 
be required to perform continuous day service or continuous night 
service for longer consecutive period than two weeks nor be kept 
on duty continuously more than ten hours in a day or fourteen hours 
in a night, except as necessary to equalize hours of duty and except 
in cases of emergency. (No. 17. In effect, March 30, 1915.) 


B. PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 


Utah requires mercantile and commercial houses in cities of 
over 10,000 to close at 6 P. M. North Carolina establishes an 
eleven-hour day and a sixty-hour week for factories, and New 
York an eleven-hour day and a seventy-hour week for employees 
in grocery stores in first class cities. The list for which an eight- 
hour day in Alaska and a nine-hour day in Massachusetts was 
established is extended, and Alaska submits to the voters the ques- 
tion of an eight-hour day for all wage-earners and salary earners. 
New York amends the one day’s rest in seven law so as to allow 
the industrial board to make variations applying to all similar 
conditions. 


Alaska.—At the next general election for the legislature there 
must be submitted to the voters the question of a general eight-hour 
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day for all wage-earners and salary earners in the territory. If 
the majority of electors declare in favor the next legislature must 
pass acts necessary to make this vote effective. (C. 58. In effect, 
July 28, 1915.) The list of employments declared to be injurious 
to health and dangerous to life and limb is extended to include 
employment in gypsum mines and other quarries, coal mines and 
in and around coke ovens; and to the list of employments to which 
the eight-hour day applies are added underground placer mining, 
smelters, reduction works, concentrating mills, gypsum mines and 
quarries, coal mines, rock quarries, all kinds of underground work- 
ings “of any kind or character whatsoever” and open pit workings, 
but the last, as well as the “open cut workings” contained in the 
old act, is confined to metalliferous mining. (C. 6. In effect, 
July 11, 1915.) 

Massachusetts,—Dispatchers are added to the classes of em- 
ployees of street and elevated railways for whom a nine-hour day 
was prescribed by an earlier act. (C.277. In effect, June 25, 1915.*) 

New York.—The one day of rest in seven act is amended by pro- 
viding that twenty-four consecutive hours of rest must be given 
in every “calendar week” instead of “every seven consecutive days.” 
The old law provided that the industrial board might except specific 
cases for specified purposes from the act at any time the preserva- 
tion of property, life or health might require. This provision is 
struck out and in place is inserted a provision that if there are 
practical difficulties or unnecessary hardships in carrying out the 
act or the rules or regulations of the industrial board, the industrial 
board may make variations if the spirit of the act is observed 
and substantial justice done, such variations applying to all similar 
conditions where the facts are substantially the same. Action 
must be taken by resolution passed by majority vote containing a 
description of the conditions under which the variation is permitted 
and must be published in the same manner as rules and regulations 
of the board. A record of variations must be kept in the office 
of the board properly indexed and open to public inspection. 
(C. 648. In effect, May 18, 1915.) [Two previous amendments 
were, according to an opinion of the attorney general dated June 1, 
1915, superseded by C. 648 and are not in force. The first struck 
out the discretionary power of the commissioner of labor in regard 


*The 1914 act to which this was an amendment was declared unconsti 
; itu- 
tional by the Massachusetts Supreme Court on November 23, rIo15. 
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to the exemption of employees engaged in the work of industrial 
and manufacturing processes necessarily continuous in which no 
employee is permitted to work more than eight hours in any 
calendar day, thereby making the exemption absolute for such 
employees; and also excepted stich employees, although they 
worked more than eight hours a day, if such work occurred during 
periods of shift or tour rotation not made oftener than once in 
each calendar week. (C. 321. In effect, April 17, 1915.) The 
second excepted from the operation of the act all employees in 
dairies, creameries, milk condensaries, milk powder factories, milk 
sugar factories, milk shipping stations, butter and cheese factories 
and milk bottling plants, the old law having excepted such employees 
only where not more than seven persons are employed. (C. 357. 
In effect, April 26, 1915.)] No male apprentice or employee over 
sixteen years of age in a grocery oF provision store in a city of 
the first class is permitted to work more than seventy hours a 
week or more than eleven hours in any one day, but on the last 
day of the week he may work fifteen hours for the purpose of 
eliminating work on the first day of the week. The work hours 
must be consecutive with an hour for each meal. Violation is a 
misdemeanor. (C. 343. In effect, April 20, 1915.) 

North Carolina—The hours of labor act is amended so as to 
provide that sixty hours constitute a week’s work in all factories 
and manufacturing establishments and no minor or woman may be 
worked for a longer period than sixty hours a week; and no adult 
male may be worked for a longer period unless there is a written 
contract with the employer by which the latter agrees to pay extra 
compensation for extra hours. No employee in a factory or manu- 
facturing establishment may be worked more than eleven hours 
in any one day. These provisions do not apply to engineers, fire- 
men, superintendents, overseers, section and yard hands, office men, 
watchmen or repairers of breakdown. “Bosses” are added to the 
classes of persons penalized for violation of the above provisions 
and of the provisions forbidding employment of children under 
twelve in factories and manufacturing establishments and the em- 
ployment of children between twelve and thirteen in factories 


except as apprentices after having attended school four months 


in the preceding twelve, and the employment of children under 
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fourteen in a factory between 8 Pp. M. and 5 A. M. For a second 
conviction under the act within twelve months the fine shall not 
be less than $500 nor the imprisonment less than ninety days. 
(C. 148. In effect, March 8, 1915.) 

Utah.—Mercantile and commercial houses either wholesale or 
retail in cities of 10,000 and over must close at 6 P. M. of every 
business day of the year except for the six business days immediately 
preceding December 25th. The act does not apply to houses that 
deal exclusively in, or whose major portion of stock consists of, 
food stuffs, meats and other provisions of a perishable nature, nor 
to drug stores; “which are regarded as and are public necessities.” 
Violation of the act is a misdemeanor and informations may be 
filed jointly or severally against the owner and executive managers 
of such houses. (C. 23. In effect, May 10, 1915.) 

United States ——For regulation of seamen’s hours, see “Miscellane- 
ous Legislation,” p. 744. 


—__- 


IMMIGRATION AND ALIEN > 


Only laws referring directly to aliens as laborers are here 
analyzed. A spirit of hostility to alien laborers was shown in 
Arizona and Idaho, while a contrary tendency was manifested in 
New York and Pennsylvania. 


Arizona.—An initiative measure requiring each employer of more 
than five workers regardless of kind or class of work or sex of 
workers to employ not less than 80 per cent native born citizens 
of the United States and providing heavy penalties for violation 
was declared unconstitutional by 219 Fed. 273. (Initiated act. 
In effect, December 14, 1914.) Where money is appropriated in the 
general appropriation act and expended for labor, citizens of the 
United States must be employed, and citizens of this state given 
preference, and a verified statement to this effect filed with the state 
auditor. (1st S.S., C. 3. In effect, June 9, 1915.) 

California —The law prohibiting the employment of aliens in 
public work was repealed and re-enacted with changes affecting only 
teachers and experts. (C. 417. In effect, August 8, 1915.) 

Idaho.—Because large numbers of American citizens are un- 
employed in the state while the United States employs aliens on its 
construction works, the legislature requests Congress and the | 
President to require the employment only of citizens and persons 
who have made application for citizenship in the United States on 
public works. (S. J. M. 6. In effect, March 4, 1915.) 

Nevada.—For investigation of number and condition of Chinese 
and Japanese in the state and their competition with other labor 
classes, see “Administration of Labor Laws,” p. 688. 

New York.—The act forbidding the employment of aliens on 
public works is amended so as to provide only for a preference to 
citizens. Aliens may be employed where citizens are not available. 
(C. 51. In effect, March 11, 1915.) 

Pennsylvania.—Sections 19 and 20 of the employment bureau act 
require the commissioner to inspect labor camps and places estab- 
lished for “temporary shelter and care of aliens” and to prescribe 
minimum standards of sanitation therefor; to investigate the “gen- 
eral industrial, social and educational welfare and conditions of 
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aliens within the state for the purpose of cooperating with the 
various agencies of the state possessing the requisite jurisdiction 
in securing such remedial action as may be necessary.” (No. 397. 
“In effect, October I, 1915.) 


a 


MISCELLANEOUS. LEGISLATION 


Laws which do not fall under any other title are analyzed here. 
The seamen’s act, passed by Congress, abolishes arrest and imprison- 
ment for desertion and directs the termination of treaties providing 
therefor, regulates hours of labor, wages, quarters, number, and 
qualifications of seamen, and life saving apparatus. A commis- 
sion to study social insurance is authorized in California, and 
the same state, together with Oklahoma and Oregon, regulates 
the financial management of establishment hospital funds. 
California and Nevada prohibit the discharge of employees on 
the report of a “spotter” without a hearing; Iowa makes it a mis- 
demeanor for any person to report to an employer falsely and 
without reasonable cause that his employee has not accounted for 
money received or not collected money he should have collected. 
California and Nevada penalize the taking of gratuities from em- 
ployees by their superiors. Indiana obliges an employer to give 
a “service letter” to employees, and Arizona defines a_ blacklist 
and declares it a felony to ask for certain identifying information 
from an applicant for work or to discharge a man because of a 
blacklist or membership in any organization. A thorough re- 
vision of the labor law in New York is to be made. There is careful 
provision for the separation of whites and negroes in South 
Carolina cotton mills, and the restriction in Iowa of certain pro- 
visions of the labor law to employers of five or more persons is 
removed. In Maine employers may receive deposits from employees. 
Arizona abandons contracts for public work. The United States 
takes action against the use of the stop watch for timing the work 
of employees in government plants. 


Arizona—An initiative measure was passed defining “blacklist” 
as any understanding or agreement whereby the names of certain 
persons or their descriptions or other means of identification shall 
be “spoken, written, printed or implied” for the purpose of being 
communicated or transmitted between employers of labor or their 
agents to prevent laborers from engaging in a useful occupation, 
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Any employer or the agent of an employer who commands or per- 
suades any person to give a photograph, or “to fill out any written 
or printed form or to make any verbal statement, or any other 
method or means of identification” of his former employee, or dis- 
charges any person on account of “affiliation with or membership in” 
any organization or because of former discharge or any blacklist 
of a former employer, is guilty of felony punishable by one to five 
years’ imprisonment and is liable to damages of not less than $1,000 
to any person injured. (Initiated act. In effect, December 14, 
1914.) All state work must be done by day’s pay by the state, 
and the system of letting contracts by the state is abolished. (Ini- 
tiated act. In effect, December 14, 1914.) 

California.—The governor is authorized to appoint a commission 
of five persons, citizens of the state, one to be a member of the 
state board of control, to investigate systems of social insurance in 
use in different counties of the state, or proposed or in operation 
in other states or in foreign countries and to make a report with 
all data, “properly tabulated,” to next session of legislature. The 
commission must also “report statistics showing probable expense 
to the state of any system that it may recommend for adoption” 
and “any measure of its own that may be deemed expedient.” 
The commission shall hold hearings and has power to subpoena 
witnesses and enforce their attendance. It has $20,000 appropria- 
tion. (C. 275. In effect, July 17, 1915.) It is a misdemeanor 
for any manager, superintendent, foreman or other person having 
authority from his employer to hire employees, to demand or re- 
ceive any fee or other remuneration for employing any person or 
permitting him to continue to work, and every employer is required 
to post notices to this effect. The act specifically excepts licensed 
employment agencies and employment agents. (C. 56. In effect, 
August 8, 1915.) Public service corporations or their agents em- 
ploying “spotters” for the purpose of obtaining and reporting to 
the employer information concerning its employees are forbidden 
to discipline or discharge employees without giving notice and 
according a hearing at which the specific sharge is stated to those 
accused. Violation of this act is made a misdemeanor and pun- 
ished by a fine of $50-$300, or imprisonment in jail for not over 
one year, or both. Imprisonment may be inflicted on agents or 
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officers of a public service corporation. (C.65. In effect, August 8, 
1915.) The procedure for the termination of employment contracts 
is amended by defining employment for a specified term to mean 
employment for a period greater than one month. It is also 
specified that any one not employed for a special term is entitled 
to compensation for services rendered up to the time of dismissal, 
this replacing the provision that any employee dismissed for good 
cause is not entitled to any compensation for services rendered 
since the last day upon which a payment became due to him under 
the contract. Another change gives an employee who is not em- 
ployed for a specified term, and who quits the service of his em- 
ployer, the right to compensation for services performed up to the 
time of quitting, where the old law provided that any employee in 
order to be entitled to compensation must have good cause for 
leaving. (C. 433. In effect, August 8, 1915.) Employers of five 
or more persons who provide hospital service for employees for 
which charge is received or collected must on or before January 
30th of each year file a written report for the preceding year 
containing a statement of the total amount of charges and an 
itemized account of expenditures, investments or other disposition 
of the charges and a statement of the balance. The report must be 
verified. Public utility employers obliged to render the report are 
subject to the jurisdiction and regulation of the railroad commis- 
sion in respect to audit and inspection of books and accounts to 
the same extent as public utilities subject to the provision of the 
public utilities act. Other employers obliged to render report are 
subject to the jurisdiction and regulation of the industrial com- 
mission. Employers must post a copy of the report in a conspicuous 
place. Every hospital charge must be just and reasonable. The 
reasonableness of the charge in the case of public utilities is de- 
termined by the railroad commission and in other cases by the 
industrial accident commission. No charge may be devoted to any 
purpose other than bona fide hospitals or medical service for the 
employees from whom the charge is collected. Failure to file a 
report by an employer is a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of 
$100-$2000 for each offense. (C. 667. In effect, August 8, 1915.) 

Indiana.—Every employer, including the proper officer of a cor- 
poration, must, on written demand, give to any employee discharged 
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or voluntarily quitting his service a signed letter setting forth 
the nature, character and duration of the employee’s service and 
the cause of quitting or discharge. Employers who do not 
require written recommendations or written application showing 
qualifications or experience for employment are not affected. Re- 
fusal to issue the letter or a non-statement or misstatement of facts 
is a misdemeanor subject to a fine of $100-$500. (Cusia- ia 
effect, April 27, 1915.) 

Iowa.—Any person who falsely and without probable cause re- 
ports to any employer that any of his employees has received any 
money or thing of value for any service for which he has not 
accounted, or that he has neglected to collect any money or ticket 
for any service when it was his duty to do so, is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor punishable by a fine of not over $100 or by imprison- 
ment in the county jail for not over thirty days. (Sup. Code. 
§ 5028-w1. In effect, July 4, 1915.) 

Maine.—The bank commissioner may issue a license to a cor- 
poration to receive deposits at a specified rate of interest from its 
employees only, on its application accompanied by a statement 
of its financial condition, if he is satisfied of its solvency. The 
corporation must file a bond with sureties in an amount specified 
by the commissioner to secure the deposits. (C. 112.  Inveffect, 
July 2, 1915.) 

Nevada.—It is declared unlawful for any manager, superintendent, 
officer, agent, servant, foreman, shift boss or other employee of any 
person or corporation charged or entrusted with employment of labor- 
ers or their continuance in employment to demand or receive any fee 
or gratuity of any kind for employing or continuing such work. 
Violation of the act is a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of $50- 
$300, or imprisonment not exceeding six months, or both. Section 


6783, Revised Laws 1912, is repealed. (C. 51. In effect, March 2, 


1915.) It is unlawful for an employer or his agent to discharge an 
employee on the report of a “spotter” without notice and a hearing 
if he so request, at which he must be confronted by the person making 
the charge and may introduce testimony in his own defense. Penalty, 
$500. (C. 41. In effect, February 27, 1915.) 

New York.—A joint committee of the senate and assembly, 
with an appropriation of $5,000, is created to prepare a “thor- 
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ough revision” of the labor law and to submit a report and 
bills embodying the revision to the next legislature on or before 
February 15, 1916. The committee is authorized to hold hearings 
and to invite suggestions from “persons interested.’ (Con. Res. 
Adopted, April 24, 1915.) 

Oklahoma.—For regulation of establishment hospital funds, see 
“Railroads and Streetcars,” -p. 671. 

Oregon—On July ist of each year persons (except common 
carriers) doing business in the state who have been withholding or 
accepting any portion of wages of employees residing in the state, 
for hospital or relief purposes, must furnish the commissioner of 
labor a full and complete list of all money so collected for the 
preceding year and of expenditures from the fund. Penalty $50- 
$500 for each offense. (C. 329. In effect, May 21, 1915.) 

South Carolina.—It is unlawful for cotton textile factories to al- 
low or permit employees of different races to work in the same rooms 
or to use the same doors of entrance and exit at the same time, or 
to use the same pay ticket windows or doors at the same time, or to 
use the same stairways or windows at the same time or to use at 
any time the same lavatories, toilets, drinking water buckets, pails, 
cups, dippers or glasses ; but equal accommodations must be supplied 
and furnished to all employees without distinction to race, color 
or previous condition. The act is not applicable to the employment 
of foremen as subordinates in boiler rooms, truckmen, floor scrub- 
bers and persons employed in keeping in proper condition lavatories 
and toilets, and carpenters, mechanics and others engaged in the 
repair or erection of buildings. Violation is punished by a penalty 
of not over $100 for each offense recovered in a suit by a citizen of 
the county in which the offense is committed, to be paid into the 
school fund of the district in which the factory is located. (No. 69. 
In effect, February 16, 1915.) 

Tennessee.—It is a felony for any “night rider” or other lawless 
person to intimidate employers to dismiss laborers, or such laborers 
to vacate under fear of compulsion the premises occupied by them. 
(C. 15. In effect, April 21, 1915.) 

United States—No part of the appropriations made in the navy 
appropriation act is available for the pay of any person having 
charge of the work of any employee of the United States govern- 
ment while making with a stop watch or other time measuring 
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device a time study of any job of such employee, or available 
to pay any bonus to an employee except for suggestions resulting 
in improvements or economy in the operation of the plant. (C. 83, 
63rd Congress, 3rd session. In effect, March 4, 1915.) The same 
provision is incorporated in the army appropriation bill. (C. 143, 
63rd Congress, 3rd session. In effect, March 4, 1915.) 

United States—The seamen’s act makes important changes in the 
navigation laws. Section 14 adds to Section 4488 of the revised 
statutes. The powers of the Board of Supervising Inspectors in 
respect to life saving equipment, embarkation of passengers in 
lifeboats, manning of lifeboats, and musters and drills of the crew 
on steamers navigating the ocean or a lake, bay or sound of the 
United States are subject to detailed regulations. Foreign vessels 
in United States ports must comply with such portions of these 
regulations as relate to life saving appliances, their equipment and 
manning. The regulations relate to the construction, equipment, 
mumber and capacity of lifeboats, rafts, and davits or other ap- 
pliances for launching boats, the number and kind of life preservers 
(which must be carried for every person on board) and life buoys, 
the limit on the number of passengers permitted (which must 
never exceed the number which may be accommodated in the life 
boats and rafts), the embarkation of passengers, the manning of 
boats (including a requirement for lifeboat men holding certificates 
issued by the Secretary of Commerce), and musters and drills for 
the crew. Violation of the section or of the regulations made by 
the Board of Supervising Inspectors, approved by the Secretary 
of Commerce, is punishable, in the case of the vessel owner, by 
a fine of $500-$5,000, and in the case of the master, by a fine of 
$50-$500. (Formerly the penalty for violating the provisions as to 
life saving appliances was a fine of $1,000, and applied only to the 
owner.) Section 13 provides that no vessel of 100 tons and over, 
except those navigating rivers exclusively and the smaller inland 
lakes, may leave any port of the United States unless she has on 
board a crew not less than 75 per cent of which in each department 
are able to understand any order given by the officers of the 
vessel (this provision does not apply to cases where, by reason 
of desertion or casualty in a foreign port, a master has been obliged 
to ship additional seamen), nor unless 40 per cent in the first year, 
45 per cent in the second year, 50 per cent in the third year, 55 per 
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cent in the fourth year, after March 4, 1915, and thereafter 65 
per cent of her deck crew, exclusive of licensed officers and ap- 
prentices, are of a rating not less than able seamen. Persons may 
be rated as able seamen if nineteen years of age, and are qualified 
for service on the seas if they have had at least three year's service 
on deck at sea or on the Great Lakes, and are qualified to serve 
on the Great Lakes and the smaller lakes, bays or sounds if they 
have had eighteen months’ service on deck at sea or on the Great 
Lakes or on the smaller lakes, bays or sounds. In both cases the 
service must have been on a vessel of 100 tons or over, except those 
navigating rivers exclusively and the smaller inland lakes, but in- 
cluding decked fishing vessels, naval vessels and coast-guard vessels. 
Graduates of school-ships, approved by and conducted under rules 
prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce, may be rated able seamen 
after twelve months’ service at sea. In all cases examination under 
rules prescribed by the Department of Commerce must be had as 
to eyesight, hearing and physical condition. On such examination 
and examination as to knowledge of the duties of seamanship the 
rating may be given if the applicant has served on deck twelve 
months at sea or on the Great Lakes, but persons so rated must not 
compose more than one-fourth of the number of able seamen above 
required to be shipped or employed upon the vessel. Applications 
for certificates are made to the boards of local inspectors and the 
certificate is issued by the board upon proof by affidavit and ex- 
amination. The certificate is kept by the applicant and accepted as 
prima facie evidence of his rating. The board must keep records 
of all certificates issued and keep on file the affidavits upon which 
the certificates are issued. The collector of customs may, upon his 
own motion, and must on the sworn information of a United States 
citizen filed with him at least six hours before the vessel departs or 
is scheduled to depart, stating that this section is not being com- 
plied with, cause a muster of the crew. A false affidavit for such 
purpose is perjury, maximum penalty, $500, or imprisonment for 
one year or both. The Secretary of Commerce is to make regula- 
tions necessary to carry out the provisions of the section and the 
section is not to prevent the board of supervising inspectors, with 
the approval of the Secretary, from making rules and regulations 
authorized by law as to vessels excluded from the operation of 
the section. Clearance may not be given to any vessel failing to 
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comply with the section. ” Violation of the section by the owner, 
master or officer in charge of the vessel subjects the owner to a 
penalty of $100-$500. Section 2 provides that on all merchant 
vessels of the United States of over 100 tons, except those navigat- 
ing rivers, harbors, bays or sounds exclusively, sailors while at sea 
must be divided into at least two, and the firemen, oilers and water- 
tenders into at least three watches, to be kept on duty successively 
for the performance of ordinary work. Seamen shall not be shipped 
to work alternately in the fire room and on deck, nor shall those 
shipped for deck duty be required to work in the fire room or 
vice versa; but this is not to limit the authority of the officers 
or the obedience of the seamen when in the judgment of the officer 
the whole or any part of the crew are needed for the maneuvering 
of the vessel or the performance of work necessary for the safety of 
the vessel or cargo, or for the saving of life on other vessels; nor 
is it to prohibit requiring the whole or any part of the crew to 
participate in fire, life boat and other drills. When the vessel is in 
a safe harbor no seaman may be required to do unnecessary work 
on Sundays, New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving or Christmas, unless for the dispatch of the vessel on regular 
schedule or when ready to proceed. While the vessel is in a safe 
harbor nine hours inclusive of the anchor watch constitute a day’s 
work. If the master fails to comply with this section the seaman 
is entitled to discharge and to receive the wages earned. The 
section does not apply to fishing or whaling vessels or yachts. Sec- 
tion 1 provides that in cases of desertion or casualty resulting in 
the loss of one or more of the seamen, the master must (formerly 
“may”) fill their places with persons of the same or higher grade 
or rating (formerly “same grade or rating and equally expert’) 
and report to the consul at the first port at which he arrives without 
incurring the penalty for shipments without proper agreements. 
The section does not apply to fishing or whaling vessels or yachts. 
Section 7 contains important changes in the law relating to the 
punishment of offenses. The provision is struck out which provides 
for imprisonment for not more than one month as an additional 
penalty at the discretion of the court in case of desertion at a 
foreign port. For failure, without reasonable cause, to join or to 
proceed to sea in his vessel, or for absence without leave within 
twenty-four hours of departure from any port or for absence with- 
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out leave and without reason from his vessel and (formerly “or” 

from his duty, not amounting to desertion (the old act here in- 
serted “or not treated as such by the master”) the seaman is 
punished by forfeiture from his wages of not more than two days’ 
pay or sufficient to defray expenses in hiring a substitute. The 
old act provided that in case of such an offense at a foreign port 
the punishment should be forfeiture of not more than two days’ 
pay or imprisonment for not more than one month. The old law 
provided for wilful disobedience to command at sea a forfeiture 
of not more than four days’ pay on arrival at a port of the 
United States, and such forfeiture or imprisonment of not more 
than one month on arrival in a foreign port. This is changed so 
as to make the forfeiture or imprisonment applicable to arrival in 
any port. The old law provided for continued disobedience to 
command or continued wilful neglect of duty at sea a forfeiture, 
upon arrival in a port of the United States, for every twenty-four 
hours of continuance of the disobedience or neglect, of not more 
than twelve days’ pay or sufficient to defray expenses in hiring 
a substitute, and, on arrival in a foreign port, an additional penalty 
of imprisonment for not more than three months at the discretion 
of the court. This is changed so that upon arrival in any port 
the punishment is a forfeiture, for every twenty-four hours’ con- 
tinuance of the disobedience or neglect, of not more than twelve 
days’ pay or imprisonment for not more than three months. By 
Sections 16 and 17 the President is directed, within ninety days 
after March 4, 1915, to give notice to all governments of the 
termination of such portions of treaties as relate to the arrest 
and imprisonment of deserters, or are in conflict with any provision 
of the act; and the sections of the revised statutes relating to the 
arrest and imprisonment of deserters from foreign vessels in the 
United States are repealed, to take effect on the termination of 
such treaties. Section 8 strikes out the provision making it the 
duty of consular officers to reclaim deserters. Sections 3, 4, II, 
and 12 relate to wages. Section 4 amends Section 4530 of the 
revised statutes, which provided that every seaman on vessels of the 
United States should be entitled to receive from the master one- 
half of the wages due him at every port where the vessel loads 
or delivers cargo before the voyage is ended, unless there is an 
express contract to the contrary. This is amended so as to give 
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the right “on demand” to receive one-half of the wages which “he 
shall have then earned,” and all stipulations in contracts to the 
contrary are void. The demand shall not be made before the 
expiration of nor oftener than once in five days, and any failure 
on the part of the master to comply with the demand releases 
the seaman from his contract and he is entitled to full payment 
of wages earned. Notwithstanding any release signed by the sea- 
man of claims for wages, the court may set aside the release and 
take such action as justice may require. The section as amended 
applies to seamen on foreign vessels while in a United States 
harbor, and United States courts are open for its enforcement. 
Formerly the section did not apply to fishing or whaling vessels 
or yachts; apparently this limitation has been removed. Section 
3 amends Section 4529 of the revised statutes, increasing the 
penalty for failure to pay wages at the time prescribed from one 
day’s pay to two days’ pay for each day the failure continues. 
Apparently the limitation by which the section formerly did not 
apply to fishing or whaling vessels or yachts has been removed. 
Section 11 amends Section 24 of the act of December 21, 1898, 
and makes it unlawful to make any order, note or other evidence 
of indebtedness for advance wages to seamen or to pay any person 
for the shipment of seamen when the payment is deducted or to 
be deducted from his wages. Violation is a misdemeanor punish- 
able by fine of $25-$100 and, at the discretion of the court, im- 
prisonment for not exceeding six months. The same penalty is 
applied to the payment of advanced wages to the seamen or any 
other person, the penalty formerly being a fine of not less than 
four times the amount of wages advanced, or imprisonment. The 
payment of an allotment of wages is not to absolve the vessel or 
her master or owner from full payment of wages after they have 
been earned, and is no defense to a libel suit or action for the 
recovery of the wages. The provisions forbidding allotments in 
trade between ports of the United States, or between ports of the 
United States and Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico and the West 
Indies, is stricken out of the act, as is also the provision allowing 
allotments to an original creditor for board or clothing. The old 
section applied to all foreign vessels; it is now amended to apply 
to such vessels only when in waters of the United States, and the 
provision that the section is to apply to foreign vessels only when 
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treaties do not conflict is omitted. The master, owner, consignee 
or agent of any vessel seeking clearance from a United States 
port must present his shipping articles and no clearance may be 
granted unless the provisions of this section have been complied 
with. Apparently the section does not apply to fishing or whaling 
vessels or yachts, but does apply to vessels engaged in the taking 
of oysters. By Section 12 the prohibition of the attachment or 
assignment of wages or salvage is made applicable to fishermen 
employed on fishing vessels. Allotments (formerly “advance securi- 
ties”) allowed by law are excepted from the prohibition; but 
nothing is to interfere with the order of any court regarding the 
payment by a seaman of part of his wages for the support and 
maintenance of his wife and minor children. Section 6 increases, 
as to all vessels built after March 4, 1915, the space which must 
be provided for the crew, but its effect is to decrease the require- 
ments of existing law as to sailing vessels, fishing vessels, yachts 
and pilot boats built before that date. By Section 10, five instead 
of four quarts of water and two ounces instead of one ounce of 
butter are required daily for crews during the voyage. Section 
5 amends Section 4559 of the revised statutes. The old section 
provided that on complaint in writing signed by the first or second 
officer and a majority of the crew, while in a foreign port, that 
the vessel was unseaworthy or that the crew was insufficient or 
that her provisions or supplies were insufficient and unwhole- 
some, a consular officer should appoint a board to examine the 
vessel and determine its condition. This is amended so that action 
must be taken if the complaint is signed by the first or second 
officer or a majority of the crew. Fortnerly the section did not 
apply to fishing or whaling vessels or yachts; apparently this 
limitation has been removed. Section 19 provides that at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Commerce and under regulations pre- 
scribed by him, if a seaman injured or taken ill is on board a 
vessel so situated that his discharge after personal appearance of 
the master before a consular officer is impracticable, he may be sent 
to a consular officer who must care for him and defray the cost 
of his maintenance and transportation out of “the fund for the 
maintenance and transportation of American seamen.” Section 20 
provides that in a suit to recover damages for an injury sustained 
on board a vessel or in its service seamen having command. shall 
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not be held to be fellow servants with those under their authority. 
Section 9 amends Section 4611 of the revised statutes, which made 
it the duty of the master to surrender to the authorities as soon as 
practicable any officer flogging or inflicting corporal punishment 
on any person on board. This is amended so that he is under 
this duty only if he has actual knowledge, or complaint is made 
within three days after reachng port. The vessel and her owner, 
as well as the master, are made liable in damages to the person so 
punished if neglect of this duty results in the escape of the offending 
officer. Section 15 provides that the owner, agent or master of 
every barge which, while in tow through the open sea, sustains 
or causes an accident, is made subject to the provisions of an 
earlier law requiring reports of accidents and of probable loss and 
such reports must be transmitted by the collectors of customs to 
the Secretary of Commerce, who must send annually to Congress 
a summary of such reports and a brief statement of the action of 
the department in respect to the accidents. (C. 153. In effect, 
November 4, 1915, as to all vessels of the United States, and 
March 4, 1916, as to foreign vessels, except that the portions of 
the act in conflict with a treaty are to take effect on the termination 
of such treaty.) 


PENSIONS AND RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


Pension legislation affecting state or city employees in general or 
laborers in the public service are analyzed under this title, but the 
many laws and amendments affecting pensions for policemen and 
firemen have not been included. Commissions for investigation of 
pensions for public service are provided for in Massachusetts and 
in Illinois. Savings banks in New Jersey, authorized to pension 
old employees, are the only private employers affected by this class 
of legislation. Systems of compulsory pension funds supported by 
contributions of the public and of the employees must be established 
by cities of the first class and certain counties in Pennsylvania ; 
pensions are paid both for old age and for total and permanent dis- 
ability. Pennsylvania also gives straight pensions to its state em- 
ployees for permanent incapacity to perform their duties. A volun- 
tary system of pensions for old age and disability is provided for 
employees of water boards in New Jersey. There area few changes 
in the Massachusetts municipal employees’ pension laws. Alaska 
provides pensions for all indigent pioneers over sixty-five and 
Arizona for all citizens over sixty. 


Alaska.—Any pioneer, regardless of sex, who has attained the 
age of sixty-five years and has resided in Alaska for ten consecutive 
years or more, and is entitled to the benefits of one of the homes for 
indigent pioneers may, if he has not become an inmate in any one 
of these homes, be pensioned. The condition of any applicant for 
aid under the act shall be investigated by a board organized for the 
purpose and if found worthy a certificate shall be issued stating that — 
fact and the allowance shall be paid to him in his own home. The 
allowance in no case shall exceed $12.50 a month, the exact amount 
being left to the discretion of the board. Such amount, after being 
granted, shall never be diminished, but may from time to time be 
increased up to the maximum and may be revoked if the pensioner 
can support himself or his relations can support him. The pension 
may be paid toa public officer or a trustworthy person to be spent in 
support of the pensioner if the board or a commissioner finds that 
it is wasted. (C. 64. In effect, July 28, 191 [ey 

Arizona-—Old age pensions are provided for each man and 
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woman sixty years of age who is a citizen of the United States, 
a resident of Arizona for five years last preceding application, 
and without visible means of support. The pension is $15 a month 
as long as the pensioner lives within the state. All almshouses in 
the state are to be sold and proceeds devoted to the purpose of 
the act, for which “a sufficient amount” is also appropriated from 
the general fund in the state treasury. Mother’s pensions are also 
included. (Initiated act. In effect, December 14, 1914. Note: This 
act has been held unconstitutional in the superior court and is on 
appeal before the supreme court of the state. ) 

Illinois —The governor is authorized to appoint a commission of 
four, one representative of public employees’ pension funds, one 
financier, one actuary and one lawyer, to investigate the operation 
and cost of existing public pension laws, to collect information on 
similar laws of other states and countries and to make recommenda- 
tions to the next legislature. (S.J. R. No. 17. In effect, April 22, 
1915.) 

Massachusetts——Laborers in the employ of cities and towns who 
have reached the age of sixty-five years and have been employed for 
not less than twenty-five years may, by amendment, include the 
time when incapacitated by sickness, not exceeding two years in the 
aggregate, towards their pension. (C. 47. In effect, March 11, 
1915). Laborers who have been in the service of Boston continu- 
ously for fifteen years may be retired upon a pension. (Special 
Acts, C. 63. In effect, February 16, 1915.) 

New Jersey.—The employees of any city of the first class which 
has a board of street and water commissioners may form a corpor- 
ation to create a pension fund. Each employee must be notified of 
the formation of the corporation by his chief officer; laborers not 
being included unless they are permanent. In order to form a 
corporation two-thirds of the employees must vote in favor, choose 
a name and elect three persons who, together with the president of 
the street and water commissioners and the chief engineer or person 
in charge of the employees, form the pension board. Pensions are 
to be exempt from any legal process and are provided from fines, © 
fees, rewards and gifts to, and assessments on members not to 
exceed 2 per cent of their annual salary. Members of the associa- 
tion who have served in the aggregate twenty-five years, upon appli- 
cation shall be retired by the board and receive a pension. If they 
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have paid in for five years all assessments required, the pension shall 
equal 20 per cent of the annual salary at the time of retirement with 
2 per cent added for every year over five years in which assessments 
are paid until the total amount equals 50 per cent of the Salary. ‘Li 
the employee is retired for incapacity received in the discharge of his 
duties, he is paid an amount based on the number of years which 
he has paid assessments equal to the proportion of the salary received 
at the time of the incapacity as provided for permanent retirement. 
If an employee serves twenty-five years in the aggregate and 
becomes incapacitated by illness or injury incurred in performance 
of his duty, or by old age, he shall be retired and entitled to receive 
a proportional amount of the salary as provided for optional retire- 
ment. No payment may be made out of the fund until five years 
after the creation of the corporation. Any person employed by the 
board of street and water commissioners is eligible to membership 
but those so employed at the time of the creation of the corporation 
may become members after the expiration of two years only by 
two-thirds vote, and all persons subsequently employed by the board 
who desire membership must, within two years, make application to 
the board. Such person must pay into the pension fund 2 per cent 
of the salary from the date of the formation of the corporation or 
of his appointment to the day of his application. Swearing falsely 
for the purpose of obtaining a pension is punishable as perjury. 
Unlawful retention of funds subjects a wrongdoer to debarment from 
benefit in the fund. (C. 324. In effect, April 14, 1915.) Any savings 
bank, in the discretion of its governing board, may pension any . 
employee at an annual rate not exceeding 2 per cent of the average 
annual salary for three years immediately preceding the retirement, 
multiplied by the number of years of service, the maximum not to 
exceed 50 per cent of the average annual salary, if the employee has 
served the bank for over thirty years, or over twenty years, if 
physically or mentally incapacitated for his position, or sixty years 
old. (C. 250. In effect, April 8, 1915.) An unsalaried commission 
to consist of two members of the senate, appointed by the president, 
and two members of the house appointed by the speaker, is author- 
ized to investigate the establishment of a system for pensioning state 
and municipal officers and employees and to report to the legislature. 
The sum of $700 is appropriated for expenses. (J. R. 4. In effect, 
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Pennsylvania.—Cities of the first class are required to establish 
a pension fund for city employees, to be administered by a board 
consisting of the mayor, city treasurer, controller, one member of the 
select and one of the common council, to be chosen by those bodies. 
An employee if sixty years old or over or if totally and permanently 
disabled, who has served the city for twenty years, shall be retired 
on application on a pension of 50 per cent of his average annual 
wage for the last five years of employment but not over $100 a 
month, payable monthly. Persons who leave after twenty years’ ser- 
vice may continue the monthly payment last made till they reach the 
age of sixty and then receive the regular pension. Total and per- 
manent disability is defined as a “permanent condition of health” 
which totally disables the employee “from performing the duties of 
his . . . position,” which must be attested to by three physicians 
designated by the board. The funds are raised (1) by a monthly 
contribution by the employees of 2 per cent of wages, but not over 
$4, (2) a contribution by the city sufficient to maintain the pensions. 
If an employee dies or leaves the service before becoming entitled 
to a pension, the amount paid in by. him is returned to his estate 
or to him without interest. The heads of departments must certify 
to the board names, wages and service changes of all employees 
entitled to pensions. Employees paid by the day are not obliged to 
contribute, but if they do not, are not entitled to a pension. Pensions 
are free from attachment or execution, and cannot be transferred. 
(No. 242. In effect, May 20, 1915.) Counties with a population of 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 shall establish a pension fund for all 
appointed employees of twenty years’ service. No employee under 
fifty shall be pensioned unless he is totally and permanently dis- 
abled. The funds are raised by (1) a contribution by the counties of 
one-half of 1 per cent to 2 per cent of “all available taxes,” (2) a 
monthly contribution by the employees of 2 per cent of their wages. 
The pension is one-half of the yearly salary for the year preceding 
retirement, but not over $100 a month. An employee leaving the 
service before the expiration of twenty years, receives back the 
amount of his contributions. Payments shall be made from the fund 
only on warrants of the pension board consisting of the county con- 
troller and county commissioner. (No. 176. In effect, May 11, 
1915.) If the governor, on the basis of satisfactory medical evi- 
dence, believes that a state employee who has served continuously 
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twenty-five years, or is seventy years old and has served continuously 
twenty years, is because of physical or mental disability permanently 
incapacitated for his regular official duties he shall notify the em- 
ployee, giving his reasons, and if the employee resign within thirty 
days, he shall receive during life or during the continuance of his 
disability one-half the salary “he would have received” in active 
service. Pensioners must be ready to perform special duties, with- 
out compensation, in the department in which they served at the 
time of retirement. Pensions are to be paid monthly on certificate 
of the head of the pensioner’s department that he is living and will- 
ing to perform special duties. The act does not apply to employees 
already protected. (No. 423. In effect, June 14, 1915.) 


PRISON LABOR 


Laws or parts of laws which do not affect the relation of the 
work of prisoners to free labor are not here reviewed. Prison labor 
contracts are abolished or limited in four states. South Dakota 
repealed the sections of her code of criminal procedure authorizing 
them; Iowa abolished the system except for existing contracts; 
Florida permits the leasing only of male negro convicts in the 
future; Missouri limits the number of convicts whose labor may be 
contracted and the number of hours they may work daily ; Tennessee 
renews old contracts with provision for cancellation and appoints a 
commission of investigation. In New York goods made in work- 
houses and county jails may be sold only for public use, in Nebraska 
the warden of the state prison may use the prisoners in industries in- 
volving a minimum of competition with free labor, in North Dakota 
prison-made brick may be sold to private persons. 


Florida.—Only able-bodied negro male convicts may be leased to 
private lessees; previously any able-bodied convict could be so 
leased. The hours of labor of all convicts are reduced from twelve 
to ten. (C. 6915. In effect, June 4, 1915.) 

Iowa.—The contract prison labor system is abolished and convicts 
may be employed only on state work, except that existing contracts 
for convict labor shall be completed. Inmates of penitentiary and 
reformatory shall be employed only “on state account and for state 
use and on any public works,” except that existing contracts for work 
in penitentiary or reformatory shall be completed but not extended or 
renewed. (Sup. Code § 5718-a11. In effect, July 4, 1915.) 

Missouri.—Contracts for convict labor may be made by the warden 
only for period expiring December 31, 1916. Not over one-half of 
the convicts physically able to labor may be employed under contract 
and at no less than 75 cents a day for each convict. Convicts physi- 
cally able where practicable must be worked at hard labor not over 
eight hours a day, Sundays and holidays excepted. (P. 218. In 
effect, March 29, 1915.) 

Nebraska.—The warden may manufacture for sale “generally” 
any article whose manufacture will involve, in the opinion of the 
board of commissioners of state institutions “a minimum of compe- 
tition with free labor,” and shall contract for the labor of idle pris- 
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oners only in industries which in the opinion of the board “involve 
a minimum of competition with free labor,” changing the provision 
of the former law that in neither case should prison labor compete 
with already established industries. (C. 137. In effect, April 13, 
1915.) | 

New York.—The law now forbids goods made by labor in work- 
houses and county jails being sold except to the state, a political 
division thereof or a public institution and not for resale. (C. 282. 
In effect, April 14, 1915.) 

North Carolina.—Fifty convicts but no more may be used.in the 
construction of a certain railroad owned by two subdivisions of the 
state, and the state shall be paid for their work in stock. (C. 83. 
In effect, March 4, 1915.) 

North Dakota—Section 11270 of the compiled laws is amended to 
authorize the board of control to fix the price of brick made in the 
penitentiary and sold for public use, and to dispose of brick not 
needed for that purpose to private parties. (C. 190. In effect, July 
I, 1915.) 

South Dakota.—The sections of the code of criminal procedure 
relating to the leasing of convict labor, are repealed. (C. 121. In 
effect, March 11, 1915.) 

Tennessee.—Because of competition between free labor and con- 
vict labor the governor is instructed to appoint a commission of 
three citizens, one to represent capital, one labor, and one the 
public, to investigate and report to the governor concerning the 
number and class of the convicts in state prisons, the articles 
consumed in the maintenance of the prisons, the articles manufac- 
tured for state consumption by the convicts, the classification of 
materials sold and the details as to price and profits, the percent of 
deaths from tuberculosis and contagious diseases, the condition of 
the highway from Bristol to Memphis and a comprehensive state- 
ment as to contracts for convict labor. All state departments are 
required to cooperate. (S. R. 20. In effect, May 9, 191 aut oe 
board of control to manage the penal, reformatory and charitable 
institutions is directed to renew the present contracts for the labor 
of convicts in the state penitentiary at the same terms and prices 
as those now existing, with the power reserved to the state to 
cancel at any time after two years after giving six months’ notice. 


(C. 72. ‘In effect, May 3, 1915.) 


TRADE UNIONS AND TRADE DISPUTES 


The most important acts in this field are the provisions for con- 
ciliation, arbitration or compulsory investigation of labor disputes 
in Colorado, Indiana and Michigan. The Colorado act authorizes 
the industrial commission to conciliate or to secure arbitration and, 
in the event of failure, to investigate industrial disputes. Pending 
arbitration or investigation strikes or lockouts are forbidden under 
penalty of severe punishment. The Indiana act provides for the 
organization of a mediation board to deal with each controversy, 
but otherwise is much like the Michigan act which creates a board 
of mediation and conciliation consisting of a permanent commis- 
sioner and one other person to give such time as the work of 
the board requires. The Michigan act also provides for hearing 
the employees and for the approval of the court before reduction 
of wages or other change in conditions of employment in any 
business in charge of a receiver. Picketing is made a misdemeanor 
in Washington, and trade union labels are protected in California 
and Missouri. Requirements that public or private employment 
agencies give notice of the existence of strikes or lockouts will be 
found in the sections dealing with such agencies under “Unem- 
ployment,” pp. 765 and 770. 


Arizona.—For act making discharge of employee for membership 
in a union a felony, see “Miscellaneous Legislation,” p. 737. 

California.—Trade unions, labor associations or organizations 
are given the exclusive right to use labels or trademarks adopted 
and registered by them. Wilful reproduction or counterfeiting 
thereof with intent to sell goods to which such reproduction or 
counterfeit is affixed as having been produced by members of trade 
unions or labor associations or organizations is made a misdemeanor 
punishable by a fine of $500 or imprisonment for ninety days or 
both. Wilful misrepresentation or false statement that members 
of trade unions, labor associations or organizations were engaged 
in the production of any article or the performance of any service 
when in fact laborers not members of such organizations were 
exclusively used is made a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not 
more than $500 or imprisonment for not more than ninety days or 
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both. (C. 487. In effect, August 8, 1915.) Misrepresentations 
inducing employees to change employment are made unlawful. 
(See “Private Employment Bureaus,” p. 770.) 

Colorado.—Sections 27 to 33 inclusive of the act creating an 
industrial commission provide that the industrial commission shall 
promote voluntary arbitration and conciliation of industrial dis- 
putes and shall endeavor “to avoid the necessity of resorting to 
strikes, lockouts, boycotts, blacklists, discriminations and legal 
proceedings in matters of employment.” The commission is au- 
thorized to appoint temporary arbitration boards, provide for their 
expenses and the compensation of their members and prescribe 
rules for procedure. The commission is also authorized to conduct 
investigations into such matters and to compel the production of 
testimony and documents. Either the commission or an arbitration 
board may admit “such evidence as in equity and good conscience it 
thinks fit whether strictly legal evidence or not.” The findings 
of the commission or the board of arbitration are not to be binding 
on the parties affected unless they have agreed to be bound by such 
findings or unless they shall agree to be bound thereby after 
knowledge thereof. If the parties have agreed to be bound by 
such findings they shall be binding and enforcible as are other 
orders of the commission. Employers and employees are required 
to give thirty days’ notice of intended change in the conditions 
of employment affecting wages or hours. Pending decision of a 
dispute under investigation by the commission or before an arbitra- 
tion board the parties to such dispute are forbidden to alter wages 
or hours or to strike or order a lockout. But the making use 
of this or other provisions of the act to maintain unjustly “a 
given condition of affairs through delay” is made a misdemeanor 
punishable by a fine of not more than $100. Prior to or pending 
investigation or arbitration of any dispute, it is unlawful for an 
employer to declare a lockout or for an employee to go on strike. 
Employers violating this provision are guilty of a misdemeanor 
punishable by a fine of $100-$1,000 for each day that the lockout 
exists. Violation by an employee is a misdemeanor punishable 
by a fine of $10-$50 for each day the employee is on strike. Any 
person encouraging such violation of the act by employer or em- 
ployee is guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of $50-$1,000 
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or by imprisonment not more than six months, or both. (C. 180. 
In effect, April 10, 1915.) 

Indiana.—Provision is made for the mediation and arbitration 
of industrial controversies in any business involving more than 
fifty employees. Where a controversy threatens public welfare 
or convenience the governor is authorized, on his own motion or on 
request of either party, to appoint a board of mediation and con- 
ciliation for the particular controversy, to consist of three mem- 
bers, none of whom shall be directly interested in the employer’s 
business or be an employee of such employer. Members of the 
board shall receive $10 a day and expenses. Where a contro- 
versy threatens to interrupt the business to the detriment of the 
public interest the governor may, at the request of either party, ap- 
point a similar board of mediation and conciliation. If mediation fails, 
the board is required to endeavor to induce the parties to arbitrate; 
if both efforts fail the board is required to investigate the cause 
and circumstances of the controversy and for this purpose is 
given power to compel the production of testimony and documents. 
The board’s findings in such cases are to be reported to the gov- 
ernor and to both parties. When the parties agree to arbitrate 
the governor shall appoint an arbitration board of three members. 
The required provisions of the agreement to arbitrate and the 
power of the arbitrators to compel the production of testimony 
and récords and the detailed provisions as to filing and giving 
notice of award are practically the same as those in the Michigan 
act. (C. 118. In effect, April 27, 1915.) 

Massachusetts——It is provided that the penalty imposed by a 
previous law for illegal employment of persons during labor dis- 
putes should be imposed only on complaint of and after investiga- 
tion by the state board of concilation and arbitration. (C. 108. 
effect, March 27, 1915.) Savings banks are required to report 
the deposits of labor unions, (C. 62. In effect, April 11, 1915.) 

Michigan—A board of mediation and conciliation is created 
consisting of a permanent commissioner at $2,500 and one other 
person appointed by the governor to give such time as the duties 
of the board require at $10 a day and expenses. When con- 
troversies concerning wages, hours or other conditions of employ- 
ment arise between employers and employees in a railroad, mins 
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or public utility industry or in any other industry, employers and 
employees of which have mutually agreed to become subject to the 
provisions of this act, which controversy threatens to interrupt 
the business “to the detriment of the public interest,” either party 
may apply to the board to bring about an amicable adjustment. 
The board shall attempt conciliation; if that fails, it shall then 
endeavor to secure submission to arbitration. Neither party shali 
make use of the time pending mediation to secure any advantage 
in the dispute. If the parties agree to arbitrate either without 
mediation or after failure of adjustment an arbitration board of 
four members shall be organized as follows: one representing the 
employer, one representing the employees and these two to select 
the remaining two members within fifteen days and in default of 
their selection the remaining members or either of them to be 
selected by the board of mediation and conciliation. The act con- 
tains detailed provisions as to the contents of the agreement to 
arbitrate, the most important of which are that it shall be in 
writing signed by the parties, shall state the questions in issue, 
shall make the award of a majority binding and shall state the time 
for rendering the award, when it shall become effective and how 
long it shall continue in force. Arbitration boards are given power 
to require the production of documents and to compel the attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses. Provision is made in detail 
for the organization and procedure of the arbitration board for 
filing its award. The board of mediation is given power to 
fix the compensation of members of arbitration boards, and allow- 
ance is made for arbitrators’ travelling and other necessary ex- 
penses but no provision is made for their payment by the state. 
Annual expenditures under the act for the work of the mediation 
board, exclusive of the salary of the permanent commissioner, are 
limited to $6,000. This act also provides that when receivers, sub- 
ject to the control of the state courts, are in charge of any 
business subject to the provisions of the act, no reduction in wages 
shall be made without an order of the court after hearing, and 
also that the employees shall be heard by the court on questions 
affecting terms and conditions of their employment. (No. 230 
In effect, August 23, 1915.) 

Missouri-—The trade mark law is amended to enable labor 
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unions to adopt a label or card to designate places in which union 
labor is employed. Wilfully to display any such card or label except 
under contract with the union, or wilfully to counterfeit any 
union card or label is a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of 
$100-$500 or imprisonment of three to twelve months or both. 
(P. 404. In effect, June 19, 1915.) 

Washington.—Picketing is a misdemeanor. Any person who, to 
call attention to a dispute between a trade union or any of its 
members and a person engaged in a lawful business or his em- 
ployee, or to hinder such person in the conduct of his business or to 
prevent his employing or keeping in his employ any person, stands, 
or “continuously moves back and forth” on a street or any public 
or private property in front of or within 500 feet of his place 
of business or home, or openly carries on any street or public 
property any “banner, sign or transparency” or causes any one 
else to do any of these acts, is guilty of picketing. (C. 181. In 
effect, June 10, 1915.) 

West Virginia.—The act creating a department of mines provides 
in Section 42 that no person or combination shall by intimidation 
of any kind attempt to prevent any person having a lawful right 
to do so from working in any mine, but expressly provides that 
this shall not prevent organization and persuasion to prevent 
persons working in such mines. (C. 10. In effect, May 7, 191 Sr} 

United States——It is provided that no part of the appropriation 
for the enforcement of antitrust laws shall be spent in the prosecu- 
tion of organizations or individuals for entering into a combination 
or agreement having in view increasing wages, shortening hours, 
or bettering conditions of labor, or for an act done in furtherance 
thereof, not in itself unlawful; nor for the prosecution of pro- 
ducers of farm products and associations of farmers who co 
operate and organize “in effort to and for purpose to” obtain and 
maintain a fair and reasonable price for their products. (C. 75, 
63rd Congress, 3rd session. In effect, March 3, 1915.) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


A commission to investigate unemployment was created in 
Illinois and other official studies of the subject were authorized 
in three additional states. Federal investigation was called for by 
California and Nevada. Emergency public employment was pro- 
vided for in Idaho by an act which requires county commissioners 
to provide not more than sixty days’ emergency employment a year 
for United States citizens resident for six months within the 
state. Temporary provision for emergency work was also made 
in two other states. A number of states created or strengthened 
public employment bureaus. Idaho in an act providing for muni- 
cipal employment offices declared the maintenance of such offices 
“a function of government.” [Illinois provided for state and local 
advisory boards to cooperate with its public employment offices. 
Pennsylvania passed a very comprehensive act creating a public 
employment bureau, providing for representative councils to co- 
operate in the administration of district offices and requiring co- 
operation with vocational training bureaus in dealing with the 
employment of children. The maintenance of private employment 
agencies, except those charging no compensation and those con- 
conducted by charitable organizations or for professional employ- 
ment, is forbidden in Idaho. Acts providing in detail for the 
licensing and regulation of private agencies were enacted in Ne- 
braska, Oregon, Pennsylvania and Texas, and amendments to 
similar regulatory acts were enacted in California and Wisconsin. 
Characteristic provisions for the regulation of these agencies are: 
the prohibition of their conduct in improper places ; the requirement 
that undesirable persons be excluded from premises where the 
agency is conducted; the requirement that women and minors shall 
not be sent to places of bad repute; the prohibition of registration 
fees; the requirement that fees be returned if positions be not 
obtained through no fault of the applicant; and the prohibition 
of misrepresentation inducing employees to change their employment. 
Notice by private agencies of strikes or lockouts is required in 


Wisconsin. 
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A. INVESTIGATION 


California.—The legislature in a concurrent resolution after re- 
citing that “unemployment is an ever-growing problem of national 
magnitude and the several states cannot separately and alone ade- 
quately solve the questions incident to the unequal distribution of 
labor,” requested Congress “to investigate the causes of unemploy- 
ment and adopt such remedial measures as may be necessary and 
proper.” (C, R. 26.) 

Colorado.—An industrial commission is created with power among 
other things to investigate the extent and causes of unemployment 
and remedies therefor and to adopt means to prevent involuntary 
idleness. (C. 180. In effect, April 10, 1915.) 

Illinois —A commission on unemployment is established to be ap- 
pointed by the governor, consisting of three representatives of labor, 
three of employers and three of the pubiic, to report at the next 
regular legislative session. (S.J. R.12. In effect, April 27, 1915.) 
The sum of $5,000 is appropriated for the purpose. (P. 82. In 
effect, July 1,1915.) In connection with the state employment offices 
there is established a general advisory board with power, among other 
things, to investigate the “extent and causes of unemployment and 
remedies therefor and devise and adopt the most effectual means 
within their power to provide employment and to prevent distress and 
involuntary idleness” and for that purpose to cooperate with similar 
agencies in other states, with the federal employment office in the 
department of labor, and with municipal employment exchanges. 
This general advisory board is required to cooperate with local 
advisory boards attached to each of the local employment offices 
established by the state, to communicate with employers including 
public authorities “and attempt to bring about such cooperation 
and coordination between them by the dovetailing of industries, 
by long-term contracts or otherwise as will most effectively dis- 
tribute and utilize the available supply of labor and keep it employed 
with the greatest possible consistency and regularity. They shall 
devise plans of operation with this object in view and shall seek 
to induce the organization of concerted movements in this direction ; 
they shall also endeavor to enlist the aid of the federal. government 
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in extending these movements beyond the state.” (P. 414. In 
effect, July 1, 1915.) 

Nevada.—A joint resolution was addressed to Congress in the 
same terms as the concurrent resolution of California. (J. R. 15.) 
For requirement that the labor commissioner investigate the number 
and condition of the unemployed and the cause of unemployment, 
see “Administration of Labor Laws,” p. 688. 

New Jersey—tThere is created a public employment bureau in the 
department of labor which is required to investigate unemployment 
and suggest remedies therefor, to adopt means to avoid unemploy- 
ment, to provide employment and to prevent distress from invol- 
untary idleness. (C. 47. In effect, July 4, 1915.) 

Pennsylvania.—It is provided that the director of the state bureau 
of employment shall study the extent and causes of unemployment, 
recommend methods of prevention and cooperate with other persons 
or authorities for this purpose; and that the industrial board in 
the department of labor and industries shall devise plans for reg- 
ularization of employment, investigate and induce the undertaking 
of public improvements during periods of unemployment, cooperate 
with other persons or agencies and appoint subcommittees of non- 
members for juveniles, farm laborers and other persons. Similar 
duties are imposed on local advisory councils which the act requires | 
to be established in connection with local public employment bureaus, 
(No. 373. In effect, June 4, 1915.) 


B. EMERGENCY PUBLIC WORK 


Idaho.—County commissioners are required to provide emergency 
employment to United States citizens resident for six months in 
Idaho. Compensation for such work is to be fixed by the commis- 
sioners and 50 per cent thereof is to be deducted from state taxes 
for that county. No person may have more than sixty days’ such 
employment during one fiscal year. Refusal or neglect of work 
is punishable for the first offense by one week’s suspension, and 
for the second offense by disqualification for one year from the 
benefit of emergency employment. The applicant must file an 
affidavit of citizenship, residence, inability to secure other employ- 
ment, names of his dependents, if any, what emergency work he 
has had within the preceding year, that he does not own more than 
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$1,000 property and that he will properly perform the work assigned 
to him. The applicant must be identified and vouched for by a 
freeholder of the county. The act specifies the fund from which 
emergency employment payments shall be made; the form and con- 
tents of the auditor’s vouchers; the treasurer’s itemized statement 
of sums paid; the clerk’s record of persons to whom, amount of, 
and time for which payments are made and a certified statement 
of emergency employment expenditures during the previous year. 
Provision is also made for a certificate by the county auditor to 
the state auditor of the total amount of emergency employment 
expenditures, and for reports and accounts by state officers showing 
amounts paid for emergency employment and the deductions thereby 
occasioned from state taxes. Violation of provisions of the act 
or making false statements is made a misdemeanor. (C..27.- eax 
effect, May 7, 1915.) 

Massachusetts—The state forester is required to provide employ- 
ment for needy persons, preference being given to residents of the 
state and those with dependents. The sum of $25,000 is appropriated 
for this purpose, to be spent on the improvement and protection 
of forests and other public work. State civil service laws and 
rules are not to apply to such employment. (Resolves, C. 2. In 
effect, February 9, 1915.) Additional appropriations of $50,000 
for this purpose were provided. (Resolves, C. 23. In effect, 
March 19, 1915. Special Acts, C. 284. In effect, April 16th, 1915.) 
A third resolve authorized the state forester to accept contributions 
from individuals or municipalities to be used in continuing such 
employment. (Resolves, C. 98. In effect, May 13, 1915.) 

New Jersey—Municipalities in which “there is a relief committee 
for the relief of unemployed persons” are authorized “to select 
from the needy poor” of the municipality unskilled laborers and 
assign work to them. Before such persons are employed a roster 
for their payment must be approved by the state civil service com- 
mission which may investigate such employment or may take the 
certificate of the municipal common council as sufficient warrant 
for approving such roster. (C. 43. In effect, July 4, 1915.) 

Oregon.—The state board of control is requested to have state 
work performed at such time of the year as to furnish labor to 
the unemployed and to urge municipalities and other agencies em- 
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ploying labor “to so segregate their work to be done as to aid 
in the solution of the problem of furnishing labor at all seasons 
of the year for the unemployed.” (H. J. R. 14.) 


C. PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 


California—The commissioner of the bureau of labor statistics 
is to establish free employment bureaus in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Oakland and Sacramento and subsequently in other cities 
and towns whenever he deems it necessary. $50,000 is appropriated 
therefor. The commissioner is to promulgate rules for the conduct 
of such bureaus. (C. 302. In effect, July 16, 1915.) 

Colorado.—An industrial commission is created with power among 
other things to supervise state employment agencies and to 
bring together employers seeking employees and workers seeking 
employment. (C. 180. In effect, April 10, 191 5.) 

Idaho —“The duty of maintaining suitable employment offices in 
the various municipalities” is declared to be a “function of govern- 
ment.” Cities, towns and villages of 5,000 population are required 
to establish employment agencies in the city hall or county court 
house. Those of less than 5,000 population are required to establish 
such agencies when conditions warrant. If they do not establish 
a separate employment agency, the act requires that provision be 
made for such an agency in the office of a police judge or, if none, 
a justice of the peace. The agencies are required to be properly 
equipped. Municipal authorities are to determine the number of 
clerks, who are appointed by the mayor to hold office during good 
behavior but are removable for incompetency or neglect. The salary 
of the chief clerk is limited to $125 a month and the clerks who 
conduct the office are required to give bond. Applicants for em- 
ployment or service are not to be asked as to their affiliation with 
religious, political, benevolent, charitable, labor or other organiza- 
tions and such affiliation is not to influence the securing of such 
employment or service. Municipal agencies are to charge $1 for 
poistions secured outside the municipal limits and 50 cents for 
positions within such limits. The chief clerk is required to keep a 
record of moneys received and expended and of positions secured 
for applicants and to file with the county auditor on the first 
Monday in December a complete record of business done and 
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moneys received. Fees are to be turned into the general fund of 
the municipality on the last day of each month. Violations of the 
act, false statements in any report, charging illegal fees, or acceptance 
of private consideration for securing employment is made a mis- 
demeanor punishable by a fine of $50-$300 or six months’ imprison- 
ment or both. (C. 169. In effect, May 7, 1915.) The office of 
director of farm markets is created with power among other things 
te appoint an employment bureau for farm labor without expense 
to either employer or employee. (C. 71. In effect, May 7, 1915.) 

Illinois —Hereafter instead of three public employment offices 
in cities of 1,000,000 population, there is to be one central office with 
necessary departments to handle various classes of labor, and not 
to exceed three branch offices, at places designated by the governor. 
Such offices are to be in charge of a general superintendent ($1,800), 
three department superintendents ($1,500), three assistant superin- 
tendents ($1,200) and three clerks ($1,000). Three of these ap- 
pointees must be women; all must devote their entire time to their 
offices and are to serve for two years unless removed for cause. 
There is established in connection with the state employment offices 
a general advisory board of five appointed by the governor with 
consent of the senate, two representatives of employers, two of 
organized labor and one from a list submitted by the other four. 
The term is five years. No compensation is provided for, but 
actual traveling expenses not exceeding $200 a year are allowed, 
payable on itemized accounts approved by the auditor. A majority 
constitutes a quorum. A record of proceedings must be kept. The 
board is to “advise and cooperate” with the secretary of labor 
statistics and with the general superintendent in Chicago in pro- 
moting the efficiency of employment offices and in investigating un- 
employment. The general advisory board cooperating with the 
secretary is to organize in connection with each local office a local 
advisory board of five members, two representing employers, two 
representing organized labor and these to elect the fifth representing 
the public. No compensation is allowed and functions are to be 
determined by rules of the general advisory board and the secretary. 
The same section is amended so that hereafter no record shall be 
open to public inspection (heretofore, this applied only to special 
registers of applicants). Hereafter the provision that failure 
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to answer questions contained in special registers shall not forfeit 
the right to employment which the office might secure is made applic- 
able instead to questions contained in application blanks. Superin- 
tendents of public employment offices shall make such reports to 
the secretary of the bureau of labor statistics concerning applicants, 
and other details and expenses, and shall perform other duties in 
the collection of labor statistics as the secretary requires. The 
secretary is required to publish an annual report of the work of 
the bureau for the year ending September 30th and a statement 
of the expenses of the offices. This amendment drops from the 
old act the requirement of weekly reports. Full information is re- 
quired to be given to applicants regarding the existence of any 
strike or lockout in the establishment of employers seeking workers 
through the state employment offices. (P. 414. In effect, July 1, 
1915.) 

Iowa.—The supplemental code directs the commissioner of the 
bureau of labor statistics to establish at Des Moines a public em- 
ployment bureau and to appoint a chief clerk thereof at $1,200 for 
the same term as that of the commissioner. The commissioner is 
authorized to make rules to carry out the provisions of this act. 
The chief clerk, subject to the approval of the commissioner and 
the executive council, may use such methods of disseminating in- 
formation as will be most helpful in bringing the unemployed in 
touch with persons desiring to employ labor. No fees or compen- 
sation are to be charged to persons residing within the state. The 
chief clerk is required to print lists containing the number of ap- 
plicants for work and the character of work desired and the num- 
ber of applicants for help and the class thereof received prior to 
the printing of the last previous list. He is also required to mail a 
copy of this list to the county auditors and clerks of cities and 
towns as frequently as he deems necessary but not less than one 
each month nor more than one each week. The list must be posted 
by auditors and clerks and it is made a misdemeanor to deface 
or remove it, punishable by a fine not exceeding $100 or imprison- 
ment not exceeding thirty days. (Sup. Code, § 2477-g1. In effect, 
July 4, 1915.) 

Michigan.—The act of 1911 relating to public employment ex- 
changes is amended so as to authorize the creation of additional 
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bureaus in Bad Axe, Lansing, and St. Louis. (No. 216. In effect, 
August 23, 1915.) 

Nebraska.—Cities of the metropolitan class are authorized to 
create boards of public welfare with authority among other things 
to establish employment bureaus. (C.75. In effect, April 16, 1915.) 

New Jersey.—The labor department is authorized to establish labor 
bureaus to bring employers and working people together, to supply 
information as to labor opportunities and information to enable 
persons to secure industrial and agricultural training and employ- 
ment, to investigate unemployment and suggest remedies therefor, 
to provide employment and to prevent distress from involuntary idle- 
ness and to keep a record of labor disturbances or strikes. The 
labor commissioner is authorized to appoint advisory committees 
without pay, and to cooperate with other public employment bureaus. 
No fee is to be charged. Agents in charge of bureaus created under 
this act are to keep a record of labor disturbances or strikes in 
the territory covered by their offices and to give notice of such 
disturbance to applicants for positions “who may be affected 
thereby.” The commissioner is authorized to issue bulletins and 
other printed matter. (C. 47. In effect, July 4, 1915.) 

Oklahoma.—A branch of the public employment bureau is estab- 
lished in Tulsa. The salary of the “attendant” is fixed at $900 a 
year, with not over $300 for expenses. (C. 222. In effect, April 3, 
1915.) 

Pennsylvania.—A bureau of employment in the department of 
labor and industry is established. A director who shall have “ex- 
ecutive and managerial ability and scientific and practical knowledge 
of the problem of unemployment, experience as an administrator 
and a capacity to direct investigations and devise remedies for 
unemployment” is to be appointed by the labor commissioner for an 
indefinite term. The director is authorized to bring together em- 
ployers and persons seeking employment, to make rules for the 
conduct of public and private employment agencies, to prevent 
fraud in the circulation of statements regarding labor conditions 
and to investigate unemployment. The commissioner may establish 
branch offices in districts designated by him and appoint superin- 
tendents and other necessary employees. The director may arrange 
with municipalities for the creation of joint local bureaus, All 
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local bureaus are required to report to the director information 
regarding employment and the existence of strikes and lockouts 
and to post bureau bulletins. Each district office is to have a 
representative council appointed by the commissioner for six years, 
consisting of six members, one of whom must be a woman. One 
member must be an employer not a member of any employers’ 
association; two, representatives of employers’ associations; one, a 
worker not a member of a labor association; and two, representa- 
tives of labor associations; necessary traveling expenses are to be 
paid by the state. The principal duties of the council relate to the 
prevention of unemployment. The state employment bureau and 
its officers are not allowed to charge fees. Applicants for help 
are required to file with the employment bureau a signed statement 
affirming or denying the existence of a strike or lockout. Any 
citizen may file with such a bureau a signed statement as to 
the existence of a strike or lockout affecting any business or trade. 
Such statement after having been submitted to the employers or 
employees affected by it, and after the existence of a strike or 
lockout has been determined by investigation is required to be 
exhibited in the bureau where it is filed. The bureau and its 
officers are prohibited from giving any assistance to the parties to 
a strike or lockout. Applicants for help or employment are required 
to give all information required by the director and applicants 
for employment are entitled to full information concerning the 
position offered and the existence of any strike or lockout. Refusal 
to accept a position offered by the public employment bureau 
is not to prejudice in any manner an applicant for work. A pro- 
vision declares that persons who procure employment through the 
state bureau unless it be with the state are not to be regarded 
in any sense employees or officials of the state. Until vocational 
training bureaus are established the director of the employment 
bureau is required to cooperate with principals of schools in secur- 
ing the registration of children of legal working age for their 
guidance in the selection of employment and for securing positions. 
Meanwhile the director is directed to promote the establishment 
of vocational training bureaus and when established to cooperate 
with them in dealing with the employment of children between 
fourteen and eighteen, Though this act otherwise deals only with 
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the subject of unemployment and the creation and administration 
of public employment bureaus, it contains in §20 a provision not 
unusual in acts regulating private employment agencies excepting 
from the provisions “of this act” school teachers’ agencies, nurses’ 
agencies or bureaus maintained by employers to obtain their own 
help where no fee is charged the applicant. This section has prob- 
ably been misplaced in this act instead of in Act No. 397 which 
regulates private employment agencies. Wilfully making an untrue 
statement in applying to a public employment office is made a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not more than $100 or im- 
prisonment not exceeding six months or both. Violation of any 
other provision of the act is made a misdemeanor punishable by a 
fine of $100 or imprisonment not exceeding one year or both, (No. 
373. In effect, June 4, 1915.) 


D. PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 


Alabama.—“Emigrant agents” or persons engaged in hiring or 
soliciting laborers to go beyond the limits of the state shall pay 
an annual license tax of $500 in every county where operating. 
(No. 469, §43. In effect, September 14, 1915.) 

California.—The law regulating private employment agencies is 
amended as follows: No license is to be granted to an applicant 
whose previous license had been revoked within three years. The 
commissioner of labor is authorized after a hearing to revoke licenses 
when it is shown that the licensee or his agent has violated pro- 
visions of the act, when the licensee has ceased to be of good 
moral character or when the conditions under which the license was 
issued have changed. The commissioner at the hearing is not to be 
bound by technical rules of evidence; his rulings shall be presumed 
to be prima facie reasonable and his findings of fact in absence of 
fraud to be conclusive and to be set aside by the superior court 
only on the ground (a) that he acted without or in excess of his 
powers; (b) that his determination was procured by fraud. License 
fees are increased in cities of the first, first-and-one-half and second 
classes from $50 to $100, and in cities of the third and fourth 
classes from $25 to $50. The licensee is not to accept a fee from 
an applicant without having obtained a bona fide order, and not to 
accept a registration fee of any kind, Where an applicant is em- 
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ployed for less than seven days and is then discharged the agency 
shall return the fee “ or such portion thereof as the commissioner 
of labor deems adequate.” The act formerly forbade the sending 
as an employee of any minor under eighteen to any place of bad 
repute. The amendment extends this prohibition to any woman 
or minor under twenty-one. (C. 551. In effect, August 8, 1915.) 
The act which makes unlawful misrepresentation of conditions of 
employment, including wages, sanitary conditions and existence of 
strikes, as a basis of inducing employees to change from one place 
to another is amended by making the act applicable even though 
the person, corporation or association guilty of the misrepresenta- 
tion did not do business in the state and by making it applicable 
to inducements to change from any place in the state to any place 
outside the state, as well as to inducements to change within the state 
or from any place outside the state to a place in the state. (C. 45. 
In effect, August 8th, 1915.) 

Colorado.—An industrial commission is created with power among 
other things to license and supervise private employment agencies. 
(C. 180. In effect, April 10, 1915.) 

Connecticut—The law regulating private employment agencies 
is amended by providing that the agent’s fee shall be returned on 
demand if the applicant does not secure a position through the 
agent. Formerly the right to the return of the fee was limited to 
those cases in which a position was not obtained within one month 
after registration and in which the demand was made within thirty 
days after the expiration of the one month period. (C. 238. In 
effect, July 1, 1915.) 

Idaho.—The maintenance of private employment offices is forbid- 
den, except those conducted by religious, benevolent or charitable 
societies and not for profit, agencies for school teachers and other 
professional employment and agencies charging no compensation 
to applicants for work. (C. 169. In effect, May 7, 1915.) 

Maine. —The law respecting the amount of, return of and receipt 
for employment agents’ fees is amended by providing that the re- 
ceipt must be given in cases where the fee is charged as well 
as where it is collected, by permitting a fee of $1.25 if the fee 
is charged instead of $1 where it is paid in advance, and by re- 
quiring the cancellation of the charge in the same manner that 
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the fee is required to be returned if the applicant does not receive 
a position within a limited time. The amendment also adds the 
requirement that “the man to be employed must be furnished with 
a duplicate card showing name, last residence and name and residence 
of his nearest relative or friend.” (C. 38. In effect, July 2, 1915.) 

Nebraska.—The maintenance of a private employment agency 
without a license from the commissioner of labor is forbidden. 
Applicants for license are required to give a $2,000 bond approved 
by the commissioner. Action on this bond is to be brought by 
the deputy commissioner in the name of the state for any violation 
of the provisions of the act. The license fee is $60 ($10 for 
teachers’ agencies) payable annually May Ist to the commissioner 
who is required to pay the money over to the state treasurer to be 
credited to the bureau. The license must designate the city, street 
and number of the building in which the business is to be con- 
ducted. The license is not transferable and on removal of business 
the licensee must notify the commissioner. The business of the 
licensee is not to be carried on in or in connection with a room in 
which intoxicating liquors are dispensed. After hearing the license 
may be revoked for the violation of any provision of the act. 
The deputy commissioner is authorized to subpoena witnesses or 
documents, administer oaths, and take depositions and may cancel 
the license on refusal to attend, answer or permit inspection. A 
license so cancelled shall not be reissued to the same licensee for 
six months. The licensee shall not display on a sign, window or in 
a newspaper any name similar to “Nebraska Free Employment 
Bureau.” Licensees must keep a register containing the name and 
sex of any person for whom employment is secured, the amount of 
fee and the name and address of any person for whom help is 
secured. The register is to be open to inspection of the deputy 
commissioner or his agent and a copy of facts entered therein 
is to be filed with the deputy not later than the tenth day of each 
succeeding month. False entries are forbidden. Monthly reports 
are to be made to the commissioner on forms prescribed by him 
showing requests for help or employment. A licensee is not to 
publish false information or make false promises relating to work 
or employment to persons registered for employment. Licensees 
are not to charge registry fees. Receipts must be given, showing 
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the occupation, name and address of the applicant, amount of fee, 
commissions and expenses or compensation charged by the agency, 
amount of wages to be paid, the name and address of the employer 
from whom work is secured, the name of the agency issuing the 
receipt, the nature of the employment offered, and the existence 
of a strike or lockout if known. A carbon copy of the receipt 
must be sent to the deputy commissioner and a third copy retained 
by the licensee. If the employment specified in the receipt be not 
secured by the applicant and such failure be not his fault, the fee 
must be returned on demand. Under such circumstances if the 
place of proposed employment is beyond the limits of the city in 
which the agency operates and it appears that the licensee made 
false representations, actual expenses shall also be repaid. A licensee 
who divides a fee with an employee of any person or corporation 
for whom employees are furnished is punishable by a fine of 
$50-$100 or imprisonment not exceeding three months. Persons 
or corporations who have help brought into the state through em- 
ployment agencies in other states are required to fulfill the contract 
made between the persons so brought into the state and the 
employment agency which sent them, or within a reasonable time 
after the arrival of such persons provide them with transportation 
to their starting point and with meals and lodging necessary for 
proper subsistence until they arrive. Violation of these provisions is 
punishable by a fine of $50-$100. An agency must not knowingly 
send women to places of bad repute. Violation of this provision is 
punishable by imprisonment of thirty days to three months and no 
further license shall be issued to the guilty person. The deputy 
commissioner is to enforce the act and to start criminal proceedings 
in the proper court for the enforcement of penalties. Where 
punishment is not otherwise provided for, violation constitutes a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine of $50-$100 or imprisonment 
not to exceed three months or both. (C. 209. In effect, April 16, 
1915.) 

Nevada.—For the requirement that the labor commissioner in- 
vestigate the number of employment bureaus in the state, the 
nature of their business, fees and services, see “Administration of 
Labor Laws,” p. 688. 

North Carolina.—An annual license tax of $100 for the state 
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and $100 for the county is levied on emigrant agents or persons 
engaged in procuring laborers for employment outside the state; 
the county tax is to be imposed in each county in which such person 
does business. Engaging in business without paying the tax is a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not less than $200 or im- 
prisonment. (C. 285, §73. In effect, March 9, 1915.) 
Oregon.—“Employment agents” are classified as (a) “employ- 
ment agents,” which is defined as any person who “procures em- 
ployment or help for another or furnishes intelligence or infor- 
mation for persons securing employment or help for compensation” ; 
(b) “general employment agent,” which is defined as an employment 
agent who furnishes information concerning both males and 
females seeking employment; (c) “female employment agent,” 
which is defined as an employment agent who furnishes informa- 
tion relating only to female help. The act does not apply to 
agents who charge no fees nor to those giving information or fur- 
nishing employment to. school teachers or persons in professional 
or clerical positions. A written application for a license must be 
filed with the commissioner of labor statistics and inspector of 
factories and workshops, which shall set forth the citizenship of 
the applicant, and must be accompanied by affidavits of ten free- 
holders that the applicant is of good moral character and capable 
of exercising the license according to this act. The applicant is to 
file a bond varying in amount from $100 in cities of less than 2,500 
(or in an unincorporated community) to $1,000 in cities of over 
150,000, conditioned that the licensee will comply with the act 
and pay judgment against him for violation of its provisions. The 
license is to be granted for one year. After investigation at which 
the licensee may be represented the commissioner may revoke 
the license on proof that the licensee “continued wilfully to con- 
duct” business in violation of the act. Appeal is allowed to the 
circuit court from the decision of the commissioner on bond for 
payment of costs and disbursements. Trial in court is to be 
de novo and the appellant is to be the plaintiff. The license fee 
varies from $2.50 in cities of 2,500 (or in an unincorporated com- 
munity) to $50 in cities of 150,000. The licensee’s fees are not 
to exceed 5 per cent of one month’s salary where the salary does 
not exceed $50 for women or $60 for men; not to exceed $5 where 
the salary is more than $50 for women or $60 for men, but not 
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more than $100; not exceeding $7.50 where the salary is more than 
$100. Board is not to be included as part of the salary. Licensees are 
to give receipts stating amount paid, and that the agent agrees 
to furnish information on which the applicant may secure de- 
signated position with designated employer at stated wages and 
with stated amount charged for board; that on failure to receive 
such position, the agent will refund the amount paid and trans- 
portation on return of receipt with evidence that the applicant 
applied at the place and to the person to whom directed and 
could not get the position, and if the applicant is employed and 
discharged within two days, the agent will refund the fee or if the 
applicant is discharged without sufficient cause after two days 
and within six days the agent will refund half of fee, unless the 
receipt stated that employment was to be for less than six days. 
The agent’s receipts must have a printed endorsement to be filled 
out by the employer in case the applicant is not employed or is 
discharged within six days, stating whether the applicant was 
discharged or quit of his own accord, reasons therefor and how 
long he worked, together with request that the employer fill out 
the endorsement. Employers who request agents to supply labor 
and refuse to accept it when supplied or who discharge an ap- 
plicant without cause are liable to the agent and applicant for 
damages, and the applicant may proceed against either the em- 
ployer or the agent. Licensees must keep a record containing 
names of applicants who enter and date of furnishing work, amount 
of money received and place of employment, which shall be open 
to inspection by the commissioner or his deputies. The com- 
missioner is authorized to make rules for administration of the 
act and to provide such forms as may be necessary. The act 
makes it unlawful (a) for the licensee to share fees or otherwise 
compensate the employer or his agent; (b) for the licensee to 
send an applicant on information known to be incorrect or not as 
stated in receipt; (c) for the licensee to conduct business in a 
place where intoxicating liquors are dispensed ; (d) for any one 
to carry on an employment agency for compensation or contrary 
to the act without a license; (e) for an employer or his agent 
to receive any part of the employment agent’s fees or other re- 
muneration; (f) for an employer or his agent to order men from 
an employment agency and refuse to accept them or to discharge 
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within six days without good cause unless specifically ordered 
for a shorter time; (g) for an employer or his agent to order 
men from an employment agency on information known to be in- 
correct. Violation of provisions of this paragraph is a misdemeanor 
punishable by a fine of $25-$100 or imprisonment for five to 
sixty days. Justice courts, district courts and circuit courts are 
to have concurrent jurisdiction of violation cases. (C. 128. In 
effect, May 21, 1915.) 

Pennsylvania—Employment agents (excluding school teachers’ 
and nurses’ agencies and bureaus maintained by employers to 
obtain employees for themselves where no fee is charged the 
applicant) are forbidden to conduct business for profit unless 
licensed. Application for a license must be made under oath to 
the commissioner of labor on blanks furnished by him, accompanied 
by a fee of $50 and $1,000 bond conditioned on the faithful ob- 
servance of the provisions of the act and rules made under it and 
a payment of damages for breach of contract, fraud or other 
wrongful act in connection with the licensee’s business suffered by 
persons dealing with him. Persons damaged may sue to enforce 
the bond. Applications or certified copies thereof are made ad- 
missible in evidence to prove facts contained therein. The com- 
missioner is to refuse license if he finds the applicant unfit, premises 
unsuitable, applicant’s previous license revoked or other good reason; 
and may revoke the license with or without a hearing if the 
licensee violates provisions of the act or rules or if any cause 
appears which would have justified refusal of license. The license 
is to expire on September 30th annually and is not transferable. 
The commissioner is authorized to make rules necessary for the 
supervision of employment agencies. The licensee is responsible 
for untrue statements made or distributed regarding employment 
and for acts and statements of his employees or partners in the 
conduct of the business. No employer or employee shall knowingly 
make false statements or conceal a material fact for the purpose 
of obtaining employees or employment through a licensed agent. 
Printed or written contracts for use by a licensee are to be filed 
with the commissioner and approved by him before being used. 
A schedule of fees is to be filed with the commissioner and may 
be changed with his approval. No registration or fees in lieu 
thereof are to be charged; nor may fees be divided with employers. 
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Agents are to give receipts stating the amount received as fee for 
transportation and other expenses and such other facts as the 
commissioner directs. If a person applying for a job fails to 
obtain employment from persons to whom the agent refers him, or 
if after being engaged he is not permitted to enter upon employment, 
the agent’s fee, transportation and other expenses are to be re- 
funded. Licensees are required to post in offices the license, sched- 
ule of fees, and other notices as the commissioner directs. The 
commissioner or his agent may enter an employment office and 
inspect records and may also enter any premises in the perform- 
ance of duties under this act. The magistrate or justice before 
whom the commissioner or agent makes oath that permission to 
enter has been refused or delayed may on payment of a $1 fee 
issue a search watrant describing the premises to be inspected. 
With such warrant the commissioner or agent has the same authority 
as a peace officer and it is made unlawful for any person to prevent 
or delay his admission. Agents are forbidden to send women ap- 
plicants to place of bad repute, the character of which could be 
ascertained on reasonable inquiry, knowingly to admit or allow 
to remain in the agency any person of bad character, or to furnish 
employment to children in violation of the child labor or com- 
pulsory school attendance laws. The commissioner is to inspect 
labor camps and housing conditions maintained in connection with 
any work and place for temporary shelter of aliens and unemployed 
persons and prescribe minimum standards of sanitation therefor. 
The commissioner is to investigate the general condition of aliens, 
to enforce laws affecting their transportation, to investigate terminal 
conditions and to protect aliens and employees from frauds. ‘The 
commissioner is authorized to subpoena witnesses and documents, 
administer oaths and take testimony and to prescribe rules for 
hearing before himself or deputies ; technical rules of evidence are 
not to bind at such hearings. The conduct of an employment 
agency without a license is a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
of $50-$500 or imprisonment not exceeding one year or both. 
False statement or testimony under oath is perjury. Refusal to 
obey a subpoena and give testimony incurs a penalty of $100 
collectible in civil action by the state. Violation of any provision 
of the act is a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not more than 
$100 or imprisonment not exceeding one year or both, and in 
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addition to these penalties any person or the members of a firm or 
directors of a corporation violating the act “with guilty knowl- 
edge” may be sentenced to a fine of not more than $100 or im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year or both. (No. 397. In effect, 
October I, 1915.) 

Rhode Island—The law respecting granting licenses to “intelli- 
gence” offices in cities and towns is amended so that hereafter 
such licenses are to be granted by the board of police commissioners, 
or if none by the board of aldermen or the town council instead of 
as formerly only by the town council. Such offices are now 
designated “intelligence or employment” offices instead of “intelli- 
gence” offices and their purpose is made to include obtaining “em- 
ployment” as well as furnishing information for any class of 
employees. The amendment also provides that different classes of 
licenses may be issued, that the licensing power may make rules 
and regulations governing the conduct of such offices and fees 
chargeable, and that violation of such rules shall be punishable 
by a fine not to exceed $20 for each offense. The amendment 
does not affect intelligence office licenses issued prior to its adoption. 
(C. 1233. In effect, June 22, 1915.) 

Texas—The maintenance of a “private employment agency for 
hire” without a license from the commissioner of labor statistics 
is forbidden. The license fee shall be $25. The applicant must 
furnish a $500 bond conditioned that he will not violate provisions 
of the act. The commissioner may sue in the state’s name on the 
bond or may revoke the license after a full hearing whenever 
he believes the licensee has violated the act. The license is to run 
for one year, to contain the address where business is to be carried 
on, and to be posted there. License fees and fines assessed for 
conduct of business without license or for violation of the provisions 
respecting agency’s fees and registers required to be kept are to be 
set apart in the state treasury in an “employment agency fund” 
to be used for payment of expenses in inspecting and regulating 
agencies and printing blanks therefor. Unexpended balances at the 
end of the fiscal year are to be transferred to the school fund. 
The licensee is to keep a register in a form-book prescribed by 
the commissioner containing age, sex, nativity, trade or occupation, 
name and address of applicants. Provision is made for a similar 
registry of applicants for help and of the nature of the employ- 
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ment for which applicants are wanted. No false entries are to be 
made in registers and all entries are to be in ink. The register 
must be open to inspection of the commissioner and his inspectors. 
Fees are not to exceed $2. Receipts must be given stating name 
of applicant, amount of fee, date and character of work to be 
secured. If the applicant does not obtain a position through the 
agency within one month the fee is to be returned on demand, 
provided such demand be made within thirty days after the ex- 
piration of said month. The commissioner is to make rules for 
the enforcement of the act and to furnish licensees with blank 
books, forms, receipts and reports. Licensed agents are not to 
send women to places of bad repute. Violation of this provision 
shall be deemed a felony punishable by a fine of $1,000-$5,000 or 
imprisonment for two to ten years or both. The licensee is not to 
publish false information or make false promises concerning work 
to any one registered for employment and is not to induce any 
employee to change jobs. The commissioner is to enforce the act 
and to institute criminal proceedings therefor. Violation of the 
act is to be punished by fine of $50-$100. (C. 108. In effect, 
March 22, 1915.) 

Wisconsin.—Influencing workmen to change jobs, or bringing 
workmen into the state by means of false or deceptive representa- 
tions, false advertising or false pretenses concerning kind of work, 
amount and character of compensation, the sanitary or other con- 
dition of the employment or by “failure to state in any advertise- 
ment, proposal or contract for the employment that there is a strike 
or lockout at the place of the proposed employment” if such 
strike then actually exists, is forbidden. Any person influenced by 
any of the acts forbidden by this statute is given a right of action 
against the person or corporation directly or indirectly causing any 
damage which he may have suffered from the false or deceptive 
representation. In addition to his actual damages he may recover 
reasonable attorney’s fees. Violation of the act either by oneself 
or by an agent or as the agent of another or as officer or agent 
of a firm or corporation, is punishable by a fine of not more than 
$2,000 or imprisonment not more than one year or both? (Ce457: 
In effect, July 31, 1915.) Licensed employment agents are for- 
bidden knowingly to send women applicants to places of bad repute, 
and such agents are required to use application cards for women 
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applicants stating the business of the place to which an employee 
is to be furnished, the nature of the work, and the wages. This 
act also prohibits agents knowingly permitting any person of ques- 
tionable character or any intoxicated person to frequent the agency. 
Agents are required to keep records of names and addresses of 
persons placed in service, which records are to be open to inspection 
by officials and parents or guardians. (C. 115. In effect, May 22, 


1915.) 


WAGES 


The wages of any employee quitting service in Indiana, and 
of any railroad employee in Iowa, must be paid within a specified 
period, subject to penalty; the California law on the same subject 
is made more definite and the penalty in South Carolina for delay 
in payment changed. Semi-monthly payments of wages of railway 
corporations are required in Iowa, by all corporations, except state 
or municipal, in Kansas, by public service corporations in Minne: 
sota, of wages of shopmen by railroads in North Carolina, by a 
number of specified corporations and all other corporations em- 
ploying over ten persons and contractors on public works in Texas, 
with a penalty in all cases except Minnesota. Wisconsin recast 
her law in relation to the time of payment of wages. Redemption 
of store orders in money is required of all employers in Florida, 
in South Carolina the time for redemption is reduced, and in 
North Carolina railroad shopmen must be paid in money or in 
orders redeemable in money. In South Carolina any one who ac- 
quires a trade check for less than par value is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and cannot enforce payment of the check. The law 
regulating the weighing of coal as a basis for wages is made more 
definite for certain districts in Arkansas. Both husband and wife 
must agree to a transfer of wages of the head of a family in 
Nebraska, and in Georgia the amount of wages due a deceased 
employee which may be paid without administration to his widow 
or orphans in increased. California requires semi-monthly payment 
of wages in cash or check payable in money for all public em- 
ployees and all employees of private employers employing six or 
more, except those occupied in farming and domestic service, and 
provides a penalty for refusal to pay wages due or for falsely 
denying their amount or validity. Pennsylvania also requires semi- 
monthly payments for employees of the state, of cities of the first 
class and of certain counties. Hawaii raises the pay of laborers 
on public work. A number of states amended mechanics’ lien laws. 
Legislation concerning minimum wage rates for women and children 
is analyzed under “The Minimum Wage,” p. 792. 
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A. PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 


California—Wages or compensation of employees in all private 
employments (except farm, dairy, agricultural, viticultural or hor- 
ticultural pursuits, stock or poultry raising, household domestic 
service, and except employees of employers having less than six 
employees regularly employed) and of employees under the direct 
management, supervision and control of state, county, city and 
county, incorporated city or town or other municipal corporation 
or political subdivision of the state or officer or department thereof, 
which are earned prior to the first day of the month shall be payable ~ 
not later than the fifteenth day of the month and if earned prior 
to the sixteenth day of the month shall be payable not later than 
the last day of the month. The employer must post notices in at 
least two conspicuous places setting forth the regular pay days 
which he has established. If an employee is absent from the 
usual place of employment on pay day, he must be paid within 
five days after making demand. Wages or compensation of em- 
ployees must be made in lawful money of the United States or by 
negotiable check or draft payable on presentation at a bank or 
other established place of business in the state without discount in 
lawful money of the United States. The act is to be enforced: by 
the commissioner of the bureau of labor statistics. Every persoa 
who, having ability to pay, wilfully refuses to pay wages due and 
payable when demanded or falsely denies amount or validity with 
intent to secure for himself or another a discount on such in- 
debtedness or intent to annoy or delay or defraud the person to 
whom the indebtedness is due is guilty of a misdemeanor. (C. 657. 
In effect, August 8, 1915.) The act requiring contractors on public 
work to give bond to secure payment for work or labor done is 
amended so as to include security for failure of subcontractors 
to make payments. Corporate security on bonds is allowed. Road 
work is added to the classes of work for which contractors must 
give bond. (C. 549. In effect, July 28, 1915.) , 

Hawaii—Wages of laborers on public works for the territory 
or political subdivision thereof are increased from $1.25 to $1.50 a 
day. (C.'9. In effect, July*z, 1915.) 

Maine.—See “Wages—Private Employment,” p. 786. 

Pennsylvania—Employees of counties of a population of over 
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1,000,000 who receive an annual salary must be paid on the first 
and fifteenth of each month. (No. 95. In effect, April 23, 1915.) 
Employees of cities of the first class must be paid on the first 
and fifteenth of the month. (No. 107. In effect, January 1, 
1916.) Employees of the state receiving an annual salary must be 
paid on the first and fifteenth of the month, unless Sunday, and 
then on the following day. (No. 317. In effect, June 1, 191 5-) 
Texas —(See “Wages—Private Employment,” p. 790.) 


B. PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 


Alabama.—A lien is given on any timber, lumber, or crossties 
to any laborer or employee of a person, firm or corporation, for 
debts due him for work thereon. The lien is given prior to any 
other lien, mortgage or incumbrance created subsequent to the be- 
ginning of the work, but is deemed abandoned unless proceedings 
are begun to enforce it within sixty days. The lien claimant may 
have an attachment on affidavit that his claim is unpaid and that 
the attachment is not sued out to annoy the defendant. Suits to 
enforce liens may be joint or several. (C. 417. In effect, September 
10, 1915.) 

Alaska.—The former law of miners’ and materialmen’s liens was 
repealed and a new law enacted omitting the materialmen. The 
law gives a lien on the property and machinery used in mining to 
all persons who have done work on, in or about the mine or 
machinery used in mining, including ditches, roads or tramways. 
If the work is done for lessees or persons other than the owner, 
the latter’s interests are not subject to the lien if he post a 
notice on the property ten days after he learns that work is being 
performed, to the effect that he will not be responsible. According 
to the old law the notice must be posted before work is begun. 
The lien is superior to any sale, mortgage or attachment filed sub- 
sequent to the commencement of work, except a chattel mortgage 
or conditional sale of machinery recorded before work was begun 
which takes precedence where a notice of the record was posted 
on the machinery affected. Persons claiming liens against the same 
property may join in an action, and no mistakes in form may be 
the ground for dismissal or unnecessary delay in foreclosing the 
lien. (C. 13. In effect, April 21, 1915.) The time for filing 
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mechanics liens (for labor) is extended to sixty days (old law 
thirty days). (C. 5. In effect, July 12, 1915.) 

Arizona.—The act dealing with liens for labor performed on 
mines or mining claims is amended by providing that the lien shall 
not apply to any mine or mining claim worked under lease, bond 
or option if the owner posts, before work begins, and sends by 
registered mail to the secretary of any labor union at the camp, 
a notice that the mine or mining claim is being so worked and not 
by the owner. The owner must also file in the office of the 
county recorder, within thirty days from the date of such lease, 
bond or option, a notice to the effect that the mine or mining claim 
is not subject to the lien provided for in the act, and that he will 
not be responsible for debts. The lessee must keep the notices 
posted upon the claim and failure to do so is a misdemeanor. 
(C. 67. In effect, June 9, 1915.) 

Arkansas.—The act in relation to the weighing of coal at the 
mine is amended so that in Cane Creek, River and Logan townships 
in Logan county, and all of Johnson county, except Grant township, 
all coal mined and paid for by weight may be paid for on the 
mine run basis or upon the screen coal basis as agreed between 
operators and miners. The act provides detailed regulations for 
the nature of the screen if the screen coal basis is employed, and pro- 
vides that where coal is screened before it is weighed it must be 
dumped upon flat sheets and passed over the screen, on which 
there shall be no obstructions. (C. 49. In effect, February 16, 
1915.) 

California.—The act providing for the time of payment of wages 
is amended by adding a provision that if an employer fails to pay 
without abatement or deduction within five days after the same 
becomes due under the provisions of Section 1 of the act, any 
wages of any employee who is discharged, resigns or quits as 
Section 1 provides, shall continue from the due date at the same 
rate until paid or until an action is commenced, but not for more 
than thirty days. An employee who secretes or absents himself to 
avoid payment, or refuses tender is not entitled to benefits for such 
time as he so avoids payment. The unpaid wages of striking 
employees earned prior to the strike become payable upon the 
employer’s next pay day. The old act imposed a penalty of not 
over $500 for its violation; it is now provided that persons having 
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the ability who wilfully refuse to pay or falsely deny the amount 
or validity or that the wages are due, with intent to secure for 
themselves or others any discount, or with intent to annoy, harass, 
oppress, hinder, delay or defraud the person to whom such in- 
debtedness is due are guilty of a misdemeanor. (C. 143. In effect, 
August 8, 1915.) Mechanics’ liens are not created on registered 
land under Section 93 of the land registration act until a notice is 
filed in the register’s office and entered by him on the register. 
(Initiated act. In effect, December 19, 1914.) (See also “Wages— 
Public Employment,” p. 782; “Miscellaneous Legislation,” p. 738.) 

Colorado.—Section 4028, revised statutes, is amended to make 
the owner’s interest not subject to liens for work in mines done 
for lessees. (C. 116. In effect, April 3, 1915.) 

Florida.—Any person, firm or corporation issuing, in payment 
for labor, checks or other devices redeemable in merchandise “at 
their or any other place of business” mus?, on demand of any legal 
holder, pay full face value in United States money on or after the 
ninetieth day after issue, “notwithstanding any contrary stipula- 
tion,” or the owner may recover full face value plus interest and 
10 per cent as attorney’s fees. (C. 6914. In effect, June 5, 1915.) 

Georgia.—On the death of an employee of a corporation leaving 
a widow or minor child, wages due, not exceeding $300 (formerly 
$100) may be paid in full; if the sum due is in excess of $300 
(formerly $100) $300 (formerly $100) may be paid to the widow 
or child without administration, and $300 (formerly $100) is 
exempt from garnishment. (No. 141. In effect, August 13, 1915.) 

Idaho.—Attorney’s fee may be allowed an employee in a suit 
for wages if demand in writing for the amount of wages due has 
been made five days (previously fifteen days) before suit is brought. 
The limitation! of such fee to $5 in a justice’s court and $10 in a 
district court and $25 on approval from a justice’s court is struck 
out of the act. (C. 70. In effect, May 7, 1915.) 

Indiana.—All employers shall pay wages due to an employee 
voluntarily quitting or discharged, within seventy-two hours of 
leaving service, if demand is made. Employers not making pay- 
ment are liable to the employee for each day’s delay, in a sum 
equal to his daily wage, and are guilty of a misdemeanor punishable 
by a fine of $100-$500. (C. 51. In effect, April 27, 1915.) The 
mechanics’ lien law is amended to omit the provision that laborers’ 
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and materialmen’s claims are preferred debts whether claim or 
notice of lien has been filed or not. (C. 50. In effect, April 27, 
1915.) Section 57 of the drainage district act gives a lien to 
laborers and materialmen on the fund raised for payment of con- 
struction, on filing a notice with the person “whose duty it is to 
pay out” the fund, who shall then withhold from contractors an 
amount sufficient to pay the lien. (C. 88. In effect, April 27, 
1915.) Section 19 of the flood prevention district act is identical. 
(C. 115. In effect, April 27, 1915.) 

Iowa.—Railroad corporations operating or doing business in the 
state must, as often as semi-monthly, pay their employees the wages 
or salaries earned to a day not more than eighteen days prior to 
the date of payment. If an employee is not paid at that time he 
must be paid on six days’ demand. No exemption may be secured 
by special contract with employees or any other means. Employees 
have a right of action for the full amount of wages due on each 
regular pay day. Violation is a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
of $25-$100 for each separate offense, and every failure to pay 
the amount of wages due at the time or under the conditions 
of the act constitutes separate offense. (Sup. Code, § 2110-b1. In 
effect, July 4, 1915.) 

Kansas——Corporations doing business in the state, except the 
state and municipal corporations, must pay wages as often as 
semi-monthly. Violation is a misdemeanor; the penalty is $50-$506 
for each offense. (C. 165. In effect, July 1, 1915.) 

Maine.—The act in relation to the weekly payment of wages is 
amended by changing the list of persons required to make such 
payments. The old act applied to “every manufacturing, mining or 
quarrying, mercantile, street railway, telegraph or telephone cor- 
poration, every incorporated express company or water company and 
every contractor, person or partnership engaged in any manufac- 
turing business, in any of the building trades, in quarries or mines, 
upon public works or in the construction or repair of street rail- 
ways, roads, bridges, or sewers or of gas, water or electric light 
works, pipes or lines, and every steam railroad company or cor- 
poration” which is amended to read as follows: “Every corpora- 
tion, person or partnership, engaged in a manufacturing, mechanical, 
mining, quarrying, mercantile, street railway, telegraph or tele- 
phone business; in any of the building trades; upon public works, 
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or in the construction or repair of street railways, roads, bridges 
sewers, gas, water or electric light works, pipes or lines; every 
incorporated express company or water company; and every steam 
railroad company or corporation.” (C. 296. In effect, July 2, 
1915.) The mechanics’ lien law is extended to public buildings 
erected by any municipal corporation. (C. 333. In effect, July 2, 
1915.) 

Massachusetts—In the list of employers required by earlier 
acts to pay wages weekly the words “erection, alteration, repair 
or removal of any building or structure” are substituted for “any 
of the building trades.” (C. 75. In effect, March 17, 1915.) A 
justice or clerk of a police, municipal er district court, or trial 
justice may, on application of an employee, issue summons to an 
employer to show cause why warrant should not issue against him 
for violation of the act requiring weekly payment of wages. Upon 
return of the summons and after a hearing the justice may issue 
a warrant upon complaint of the employee. (C. 214. In effect, 
May 29, 1915.) A person to whom a debt is due for personal 
service in: work on a building has a lien for eighteen days’ work 
in the forty days next preceding the day of filing in the registry 
of deeds a statement of the sum due, the name of the owner, and a 
description of the building, which shall be dissolved unless suit is 
brought within sixty days from the recording of the notice. If 
a building contractor records a notice of his contract, any person 
furnishing labor shall have a lien if he files in the registry of 
deeds a similar statement and sues within thirty days after filing. 
Liens cannot attach to land owned by the state or by a county, 
city, town, water district or fire district. The law gives the same 
rights to those who furnish materials as to those who furnish labor 
under a contract. (C. 292. In effect, January 1, 1916.) 

Minnesota—Public service corporations doing business in the 
state must pay employees semi-monthly the wages earned to within 
fifteen days of pay unless prevented by inevitable casualty; and 
when an employee is discharged, his wages must be paid to him 
‘at such time or whenever demanded. If a corporation fails for 
five days to make such payments, the wages due may be recovered 
by action without further demand and the plaintiff is allowed to 
recover, in addition to the disbursements allowed by law, $5 costs 
if judgment is recovered in a justice court or in a municipal court 
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where no statutory costs are allowed, and double costs in all other 
courts or on appeal. (C. 29. In effect, July 1, 1915.) 

Missouri.—A person furnishing labor or materials on any vehicle, 
part or equipment thereof who obtains a written memorandum of 
the work to be furnished, signed by the owner, has a lien for 
the amount of the work as ordered or stated in the memorandum, 
on the vehicle (including motor vehicles), part or equipment, if 
kept in the possession of the person furnishing the labor. A per- 
son who furnishes labor or materials on a horse, mule or other 
animal, who obtains a similar memorandum, has a similar lien; 
if the labor or material is furnished on more than one animal be- 
longing to the same owner he may, at his option, have a lien on 
any one or more of such animals for the amount of labor furnished 
on all of them. No person may take any such vehicle or animal 
from the custody of the person having a lien without his consent 
or without paying the amount due. The lien is valid against any 
person receiving or purchasing the vehicle or animal with notice 
of the lien and may be enforced in the same manner as provided 
in the law applicable to liens for keeping or training horses and 
other animals and in other respects proceedings are governed by 
the laws of the state concerning replevin. Any person who sells 
or disposes of any article or animal on which a lien is given 
without the written consent of the lienor and without informing 
the purchaser that the lien exists, or who injures or destroys it 
for the purpose of defrauding the lienor, or who removes or con- 
ceals it with intent to hinder, delay or defraud the lienor is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. (P. 327. In effect, June 19, 191 5.) 

Montana.—In action for salary or wages the court must allow 
a reasonable attorney’s fee to the claimant if he etsablishes his 
claim, or to the defendant if the claim is not established. (C.. 173 
In effect, February 18, 1915.) 

Nebraska.—Every contract or agreement for sale, assignment or 
transfer of wages or earnings of the head of a family is void 
unless executed and acknowledged by both husband and wife in 
the manner provided for conveyances of real estate. (C. 337e 
effect, July 8, 1915.) Section 82 of the Torrens land registration 
act provides that mechanics’ liens must be registered, in order to 
create a lien against registered land. (C. 225. In effect, July 8, 
1915.) 
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New Jersey—The mechanics’ lien law is extended to docks and 
to the land on which constructed. (C. 346. In effect, April 19, 
1915.) 

North Carolina.—Persons owning, leasing or operating a rail- 
road must pay and settle with employees in repair shops where 
ten or more employees are engaged, and in shops and roundhouses, 
at least twice a month, not less than two weeks nor more than three 
weeks apart, the full amount due up to the date of the preceding 
settlement, in lawful money of the United States or check or cash 
order redeemable by the maker for face value in lawful money of 
the United States on demand. (C. 92. In effect, March 5, 1915.) 

Ohio.—Sections 8312-14 of the general code in reference to 
mechanics’ liens are recast. The contractor, before he can draw 
money from the owner, must give him a statement under oath 
showing the names of laborers unpaid, and the amount due them 
from himself and each subcontractor, and the owner shall retain 
enough to pay them. The contractor shall have no lien or right 
of action until he has furnished these statements, and rights of 
workmen to liens shall not be affected by payments made before 
the statements are made or if sufficient to pay the claim is not 
retained. If the contractor refuses, on demand of the owner, 
to furnish the statement, he is liable for all damages and a penalty 
of $100 for each time he refuses. Any person omitted from the 
statement may serve a notice on the owner of the labor performed 
or to be performed, the amount due or to become due, and the 
owner must then treat him as if his name were on the statement. 
The owner who observes this law shall not be liable to laborers for 
a greater amount than his original contract price. The owner shail 
not be liable for mistakes in statements. Provision is made for 
giving a building mortgage priority over liens if the mortgagee 
pays, from the loan, claims filed with him or to the extent the 
loan is used for materials or labor claims. Material men are 
on an equality throughout with laborers. (P. 522. In effect, 
September 4, 1915.) 

South Carolina.—The time within which employers must redeem 
store orders given in payment of wages of laborers is reduced 
from two weeks to one week; but if the employer has a regular 
pay day once in every week (formerly once in every two weeks ) 
redemption need not be made until the first pay day after the 
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order becomes due. (No. 44. In effect, February 24, 1915.) The 
penalty for failure to pay wages of a discharged employee is 
changed from $5 a day during the delay to a daily penalty, equal 
to the rate of wages received at the time of discharge, during 
the time of the delay, not exceeding thirty days. But written 
demand for the amount of wages due must be made upon the 
employer’s paymaster within twenty-four hours after the discharge. 
(No. 112. In effect, March 26, 1915.) A person acquiring a trade 
check, payable in money or in merchandise given for payment of 
wages of a laborer, for less than actual par value, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not over $100 or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding thirty days, and has no right to collect and en- 
force payment of the check. (No. 126. In effect, March 31, 1915.) 

South Dakota.—The miner’s lien act is reenacted with the change 
that a lien when properly filed takes effect from the time of 
commencement of work, instead of its completion. (C. 243. In 
effect, June 3, 1915.) 

Tennessee.—The act requiring redemption of store orders given 
in payment of wages is amended by providing that in suits to 
compel redemption if the plaintiff recovers judgment it shall include 
a penalty of 25 per cent and a reasonable attorney’s fee, all of 
which as well as costs shall be taxed against the defendant. (C. go. 
In effect, June 22, 1915.) 

Texas.—Every manufacturing, mercantile, mining, quarrying, 
railroad, street railway, canal, oil, steamboat, telegraph, telephone 
and express company, employing more than ten persons, every 
water company (not operated by a municipal corporation), every 
wharf company, and every other corporation engaged in business 
in the state employing more than ten persons, or any person en- 
gaged in or upon public work for the state or a municipality as 
contractor or subcontractor, must pay employees at least semi- 
monthly and must pay “to a day not more than sixteen days prior 
to the day of payment.” An employee absent on pay day or who is 
not paid at that time must be paid on six days’ demand. An em- 
ployee leaving employment must be paid in full on six days’ demand. 
Wilful failure to pay wages as here provided causes forfeiture 
to the state of $50 for each failure. Suits for penalties may be 
brought in any court having jurisdiction of the amount and are 
instituted at the direction of the commissioner of labor by the 
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attorney general of a county or district attorney, who receives as 
compensation $10 of the penalty recovered in the suit, which fee 
is in addition to fees under the general fee act. It is made the 
duty of the commissioner of labor to discover violations and 
institute prosecutions and see that they are carried to completion. 
(C. 25. In effect, January 1, 1916.) The owner must require 
from a constructing contractor a bond payable to him, equal to the 
contract price, if that is $1,000 or less, three-fourths of the price 
where that is $1,000-$5,000, one-half if it is $5,000-$100,000, one- 
third when it is over $100,000 to secure payment of claims of laborers 
and materialmen, who can sue directly on the bond whether their 
claims are secured by lien or not. (C. 143. In effect, June 19, 1915.) 

Wisconsin-—The act in relation to the time of payment of wages 
is rewritten. Corporations organized for pecuniary profit engaged 
in any enterprise or business in the state must, as often as semi- 
monthly, pay wages or salaries earned to a day not more than 
eighteen days prior to the date of payment, except in case of 
employees engaged in lumbering or logging operations or in circuses 
and other traveling shows. An employee absent on pay day or 
for other reason not paid at that time must be paid thereafter 
on six days’ demand. An employee leaving employment must be 
paid thereafter on six days’ demand. An employee leaving employ- 
ment must be paid in full at any time on three days’ demand. 
Corporations subject to the act may not by special contract or other 
means sectire exemption from the act, and every employee has a 
right of action against the corporation for the full amount of 
wages due on pay day. A corporation which pays at the end of 
the month 50 per cent or more of the amount due for the work 
done during the month and pays the remainder not later than 
the eighteenth of the month next succeeding, is deemed to have 
complied with the law. Violation by a corporation is a misde- 
meanor punishable by a fine of $25-$100 for each separate failure 
or refusal to pay the amount of wages due at the time or under 
the conditions required by law. (C.114. In effect, May 22, 191 5-) 

United States—For provisions protecting the wages of seamen, 
see “Miscellaneous Legislation,” p. 742. 


WOMAN’S WORK 


Two additional states—Arkansas and Kansas—this year enact 
minimum wage laws for women and children, making eleven states 
which now have such legislation. Arkansas establishes a statutory 
minimum wage for women in certain employments and gives to a 
commission power to raise or lower the minimum for particular 
occupations, while Kansas creates a commission to establish stand- 
ards of wages, hours and conditions of labor for women and 
minors. Similar powers are granted to the existing commission 
in Washington in relation to the telephone industry in rural com- 
munities and cities of less than 3,000. Idaho creates a commis- 
sion to report on the advisability of establishing a minimum 
wage board for women and minors. California allows the com- 
mission established by an earlier act to fix a special wage for 
apprentices and learners lower than the established minimum 
wage, and maximum hours of work and standard conditions of 
labor which may be fixed by the commission are presumed to be 
reasonable and lawful. Arkansas, Maine and Texas establish a nine- 
hour day and a fifty-four-hour week for women in certain in- 
dustries, and Arkansas and Maine prohibit night work for girls 
under certain ages. Michigan extends the list for which a nine- 
hour day and fifty-four-hour week for women was established. 
Oklahoma establishes a nine-hour day for women in certain in- 
dustries in cities of over 5,000. Wyoming establishes a ten-hour 
day and a fifty-six-hour week for women in certain in- 
dustries. The hours of labor act for women is amended in Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Tennessee. Three states—Oklahoma, Texas and Ver- 
mont—require seats for female employees. Other provisions relating 
to women’s work are digested under “Child Labor,” (p. 694), and 
“Hours” (p. 729). 


A. THE MINIMUM WAGE 


Arkansas——Employers in manufacturing, mechanical and mercan- 
tile establshments, laundries and express or transportation compan- 
ies in the state may not pay female employees less than the following 
wage: All having six months “practical experience,” not less than 
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$1.25 a day, and others not less than $1 a day, but any inexperienced 
female workers or apprentices must be given certificates by employ- 
ers showing amount of experience and all time served as inexperi- 
enced workers is cumulative. All those working less than nine hours 
a day must be paid the same as those working nine hours a day. 
Females employed in any industry in the state paid on piece work 
basis, bonus system or otherwise than by the day must be paid not 
less than the rate per day above specified ; and a cornmission consist- 
ing of the commissioner of labor and statistics and two women, one 
appointed by the governor and one by commissioner, must investigate 
upon complaint any industry wherein women are employed, and if in 
their judgment the piece work system is working injustice to the 
health of the employees they may, after a hearing, issue an order 
compelling the abolition of piece work or of any other injurious 
system and establish a daily rate of wages for all females not less 
than the rate above specified. If the commission finds that a lower 
minimum wage is adequate to supply a woman in any occupation 
the necessary cost of proper living and to maintain her health and 
welfare, it may, after hearing, issue an order establishing a reason- 
able minimum wage and such rate shall be the legal minimum wage 
in that occupation. If the commission finds that the minimum wage 
specified in the act is insufficient in any occupation, it may, after a 
hearing, issue an order establishing a higher minimum wage in that 
occupation. The act does not apply to establishments “where three 
or less females are employed working at the same time” nor to 
cotton factories, nor in the preservation of fruits and perishable 
farm products or gathering the same in the state or to “establishments 
working three or less employees in the same building at the same 
time doing the same class of work.” A commission composed of 
the commissioner of labor and statistics and two women, one ap- 
pointed by the governor and the other by the commissioner, may, after 
a hearing, establish regulations governing the employment of females 
in hotels, restaurants and telephone establishments, but the regula- 
tions must not permit females to be employed in excess of nine hours 
a day nor at a lower rate of wages than will supply them the cost of 
proper living and safeguard their health and welfare. The rate of 
wages must not be greater than that specified in the act for other 
occupations. Violation of the act is punishable by a fine of $25-$100, 
each day of non-compliance constituting a separate offense. (C. 191. 
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In effect, March 20, 1915.) (For additional sections of the law, 
regulating women’s hours, see “Woman’s Work—Hours and Work- 
ing Conditions,” p. 797.) 

California.—The act creating an industrial welfare commission to 
fix minimum wages, hours and conditions of labor for women and 
minors, is amended so as to allow the commission to issue to appren- 
tices and learners special licenses to work, for a time and under 
conditions fixed by the commission, at a special wage fixed by the 
commission less than the minimum wage already established. The 
commission may fix the maximum number of such licenses, and of 
the licenses to physically defective women permitted under the ex- 
isting act. In every prosecution for violation of the act the maxi- 
mum hours of work and standard conditions of labor fixed by the 
commission are prima facie presumed to be reasonable and lawful 
and to be the maximum hours of work and standard conditions of 
labor required by the act; and violation of the provisions of the act 
in regard to the hours and conditions of labor of women and minors, 
or of the orders or rulings of the commission established by the act, 
is made a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not less than $50, 
or by imprisonment for not less than thirty days, or by both. (C. 
571. In effect, August 8, 1915.) 

Idaho.—A commission is authorized to consist of three persons ap- 
pointed by the governor (one woman, one representative of employ- 
ers and one representative of labor), to study wages of women and 
minors and to report on the advisability of establishing a minimum 
wage board. Commissioners must serve without pay and report to 
the legislature before the third Wednesday in January, 1917. The 
sum of $1,000 is appropriated for expenses. (C. 136. In effect, 
May 7, 1915.) 

Kansas.—It is made unlawful to employ women, learners, appren- 
tices and minors under conditions of labor detrimental to their health 
or welfare or at wages not adequate for their maintenance or for 
more hours in a day than is consonant with their health and welfare. 
“Learners” and “apprentices” are defined to include only women and 
minors. “Minors” includes only persons under eighteen. An indus- 
trial welfare commission is created, to consist of the commissioner 
of labor and two persons appointed by the governor for terms of 
four years, and removable by him, for the purpose of establishing 
such standards of wages, hours and conditions of labor as may be 
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held to be reasonable and not detrimental to health and welfare. No 
two commissioners may be from any one congressional district and 
one must be a woman. Two members of the commission constitute a 
quorum but no order may be made by less than a majority. The 
commission may elect its own chairman, secretary and other employ- 
ees. No person may be appointed on the commission who is related 
by blood or marriage to the commissioner of labor or to any state 
officer or to a member of any other state board or commission. No 
person may be appointed to any place on the commission or employed 
by the commission who is related by blood or marriage to a member 
of the commission or to any of its chief officers or heads of depart- 
ments. Members of the commission serve without salary but are 
paid necessary expenses. The commissioner of labor and his in- 
spectors must furnish the commission information in their offices 
and render such assistance to the commission as is consistent with 
their duties. The commission reports biennially to the governor and 
legislature, such reports being printed and distributed as other execu- 
tive documents. The commission may, at its discretion, and upon 
the request of not less than twenty-five persons engaged in an occu- 
pation in which women, learners, apprentices and minors are em- 
ployed, must, investigate wages, hours and sanitary and other condi- 
tions in any industry. It may call for statements and examine 
payrolls and wage records of employers and it or any member may 
subpoena witnesses, administer oaths and compel the production of 
papers and other evidence. Employers must keep a register of all 
women, learners, apprentices and minors employed by them in the 
form prescribed by the commission, open to its inspection. If the 
commission finds that in any occupation the wages, hours and condi- 
tions of labor are prejudicial to the health or welfare of a substantial 
number of employees covered by the act, and are inadequate to supply 
the necessary cost of living and to maintain the worker in health, it 
must establish a “board” consisting of not less than three represen- 
tatives of employers in the occupation, an equal number of represen- 
tatives of employees, and one or more disinterested persons appointed 
by the commission to represent the public. The members of the 
board are compensated as jurors in civil cases in the district court 
and are allowed traveling and clerical expenses. The commission 
transmits to the board all information in its possession. The board 
endeavors to determine the minimum wage, whether by time rate or 
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piece rate, required in the case of a woman worker of ordinary 
ability, to supply the necessary cost of living, and the number of 
hours and other sanitary conditions necessary to maintain her 
health, and suitable minimum wages, hours and sanitary conditions 
for learners, apprentices and minors. The board may recom- 
mend different hours and standards for each class in an 
occupation in different localities if different conditions justify such 
action. The commission may approve or disapprove recommenda- 
tions of the board and may submit any questions to the same board 
or a new board. If any findings are approved the commission gives 
notice of a public hearing and after the hearing may by majority vote 
make an order effective after sixty days, and mail a copy to every 
employer affected to be by him posted in a conspicuous place in each 
room in his establishment. The commission may, on petition of 
either employers or employees, reopen a question after an order has 
been made and reconvene the former board or call a new one and 
proceed as in the case of the original recommendations of the board. 
In any occupation in which only a minimum time wage has been 
established the commission may issue to a physically defective em- 
ployee or an employee of less than ordinary ability, or learner, ap- 
prentice or minor, a special license authorizing his employment at a 
wage and for a number of hours less than that fixed by the commis- 
sion’s order. The commission may make rules and regulations nec- 
essary to “make effective the object of the act.” An employer or 
employee or other person interested in the commission’s order may, 
within thirty days, commence an action either in the district court 
of his residence or place of business or in the district court of 
Shawnee County against the commission to vacate the order on the 
ground that it is unauthorized by law, confiscatory or unreasonable. 
In such action determinations of fact by the commission are prima 
facie correct, the attorney general represents the commission, and 
such actions are given precedence over other civil actions. Appeals 
may be taken to the supreme court as in other civil actions and are 
given precedence over civil cases of a different nature. The order 
complained of, unless stayed by the court, remains in effect until 
final judgment. The commission is to investigate whether employers 
and employees are complying with its orders and to see that offenders 
are prosecuted. An employee who receives less than the minimum 
wage or is compelled to work for a greater number of hours than 
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that fixed by the commission may recover the full amount of the 
legal minimum wage and compensation at the same rate for overtime 
work, together with costs and attorney’s fees, notwithstanding an 
agreement to work for a lesser wage or greater number of hours. 
An employer who discharges or discriminates against an employee 
because he has taken part in requesting the commission to make in- 
vestigations or has testified or is about to testify, or because the 
employer thinks that he may testify or sign a request, is guilty of 
a misdemeanor and is fined $25-$100 for each such misdemeanor. An 
employer who employs a woman, learner, apprentice or minor at 
less than the minimum wage or for a greater number of hours in a 
day or week or under unsanitary or other conditions in violation of 
the order of the commission, is guilty of a misdemeanor and is 
punishable by a fine of $25-$100 for every such misdemeanor. (C. 
275. In effect, May 22, 1915.) 

Massachusetts—The minimum wage commission may require 
employers to post in conspicuous places in their places of employment 
such notices as it may issue for the information of employees. 
(C. 65. In effect, April 11, IQI5.) 

Washington —The industrial welfare commission is authorized, 
upon notice and hearing, to ascertain and establish such standards of 
wages, hours of work and conditions of labor of women and minors 
in the telephone industry in rural communities and cities of less than 
3,000 as are found reasonable and not detrimental to health and 
morals of such employees, and sufficient for their decent mainte- 
nance, notwithstanding any previous law or regulation of the commis- 
sion; but nothing in the act is to be construed to amend or repeal 
a law or regulation relating to wages, hours of labor or conditions 
of labor for women and minors except as authorized in the act. 


(C. 68. In effect, June 9, 191 5.) 


B. HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


‘Arkansas.—No female may be employed in any manufacturing, 
mechanical or mercantile establishment, laundry, or by any express 
or transportation company in the state for more than nine hours a 
day, or more than six days or more than fifty hours a week, or more 
than six hours continuously at any one time without an interval of 
at least three-quarters of an hour, except that she may he so employed 
for not more than six and one-half hours continuously if the employ- 
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ment ends not later than 1.30 Pp. M. and if she is then dismissed for 
the remainder of the day. Three-quarters of an hour must be allowed 
for noon luncheon. No female under eighteen may be employed or 
permitted to work in such establishments before 7 A. M. or after 
9 P.M. in any one day. The act does not change the existing law as 
to the employment of children under sixteen. If it can be shown 
that it would work irreparable injury to any industry engaged in 
handling products, such as canning factories and candy factories, to 
comply with the act, a commission composed of the commissioner 
of labor and statistics and two women, one appointed by the gov- 
ernor and the other by the commissioner, after a hearing may permit 
such industry to operate more than nine hours a day if the women 
employed are paid at the rate of time and a half for excess time, 
but the period in which overtime may be worked must not exceed 
ninety days in a year. Employers must keep posted in conspicuous 
places in every room in which females are employed a printed notice 
stating the number of hours of work, hours of beginning and ending, 
and recess for meals. Printed forms are furnished by the commis- 
sioner of labor and statistics. Employment of a female for a longer 
time in any one day than stated in the notice is a violation. Where 
the nature of the business makes it impracticable to fix recess for 
meals at the same time for all the commissioner may issue a permit 
dispensing with posting of hours for recess. The permit must be 
kept by the employer upon the premises and exhibited to inspectors. 
Employers must keep a time book or record of females employed in 
the above mentioned establishments, stating wages, number of hours 
worked in each day of the week, hours of beginning and ending of 
work and of meal recess. This record is to be open to inspection of 
administrative authorities. The commissioner or person authorized 
by him may enter the above mentioned establishments where females 
are employed as often as practicable during reasonable hours and 
must enforce the act, and has full police power in enforcing compli- 
ance. The act does not apply to establishments “where three or less 
females are employed working at the same time” nor to cotton 
factories, nor in the preservation of fruits and perishable farm pro- 
ducts or gathering the same in the state nor to “establishments work- 
ing three or less employees in the same building at the same time 
doing the same class of work.” Penalty, $25-$100 for each day of 
non-compliance. (C. 191. In effect, March 20, 1915.) (For addi- 
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tional sections of the law, regulating hours in hotels, restaurants and 
telephone establishments, and establishing a minimum wage, see 
“The Minimum Wage,” p. 792.) 

California.—(See “The Minimum Wage,” p. 794; “Child Labor,” 
p. 698.) 

Delaware—(See “Child Labor,” p. 704.) 

Kansas —(See “The Minimum Wage,” p. 794.) 

Maine.—No boy under sixteen and no woman may be employed in 
any workshop, factory, manufacturing or mechanical establishment 
or laundry more than nine hours a day, except when a different ap- 
portionment is made for the sole purpose of making a shorter day’s 
work one day in the week, and in no case may hours exceed fifty-four 
a week. No minor under sixteen may be employed or permitted to 
work in such establishments or occupations before 6.30 A. M. or after 
6p. M.in any one day. No boy under sixteen and no woman may be 
employed in any telephone exchange employing more than three 
operators or any mercantile establishment, store, restaurant, tele- 
graph office or by any express or transportation company more than 
fifty-four hours in a week, except between December 17th and 24th, 
inclusive, and except during eight days prior to Easter Sunday in 
case of persons employed in millinery shops or stores. No woman 
may be employed or permitted to work for more than six hours con- 
tinuously at one time in any such establishment or occupation in 
which three or more women are employed, without an interval of at 
least one hour, except that she may be employed for not more than 
six and a half hours continuously at one time if the employment ends 
not later than 1.30 P. M. and if she is then dismissed for the remain- 
der of the day. Employers must keep posted, in a conspicuous 
place in every room in the above named establishments or places of 
occupation in which boys under sixteen or women are employed, 
printed notices stating the number of hours of work on each day, 
hours of beginning and ending, and recess allowed for meals; but 
employers, engaged in public service or in any other kind of business 
in respect to which the state department of labor finds that public 
necessity or convenience requires employment by shifts during differ- 
ent periods of the day, must post a notice stating separately the hours 
of employment for each shift and amount of time allowed for meals. 
The printed form for notices is furnished by the commissioner of 
labor. Employment for a longer time in any day than above provided 
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is deemed a violation except in regard to employers engaged in public 
service in cases of emergency in which there is danger to property, 
lives, public safety or health and in cases of extraordinary public re- 
quirement, in which cases no employment in excess of the hours 
above provided shall “be considered as legalized” until a written 
report of the day and hour of its occurrence and its duration is sent 
to the commissioner of labor. When the nature of the business 
makes it impracticable to fix recess for meals at the same time for all 
employees, the commissioner may issue a permit dispensing with 
posting of hours when recess for meals begins and ends and requiring 
only posting of the total number of hours of work and hours of 
beginning and stopping such work, and the permit shall be kept by 
the employer on the premises and exhibited to the commissioner, or 
agent of the department, who is authorized to enforce the act. Every 
employer must keep a time book or record for boys under sixteen 
and women employed in the above named establishments or occupa- 
tions, stating the number of hours worked on each day of the week, 
open at reasonable hours to inspection of the commissioner or an 
agent of the department. Failure to keep the record or making a 
false entry, or refusal to exhibit it or making a false statement in 
reply to a question put in carrying out the provisions of the act is a 
violation of the act. The act does not apply to any manufacturing 
establishment or business the materials or products of which are 
perishable and require immediate labor thereon to prevent decay or 
damage, nor to employers engaged in public service in cases of 
emergency in which there is danger to property, life, public safety or 
health and in cases of extraordinary public requirement. Penalty, 
$25-$50 for the first offense, $50-$200 for the second offense, 
$250-$500 for every subsequent offense. Fines or penalties are 
recovered or enforced by complaint or indictment and in all prosecu- 
tions, trial justices and judges of municipal and police courts have, 
by complaint, original and concurrent jurisdiction with supreme 
judicial and superior courts. (C. 350. Suspended by referendum 
petition.) 

Massachusetts ——That portion of the hours of work act for women 
and children which authorizes work at hours other than those 
specified in the printed schedules of hours if necessary to make up 
time lost by reason of stoppage of machinery, is amended so as to 
except the stopping of machinery for the celebration of a holiday. 
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(C. 57. In effect, April 11, 1915.) The act requiring receptacles 
weighing seventy-five pounds or over, including contents, used by 
female employees in manufacturing or mechanical establishments, to 
be equipped with “pulleys, casters or some other mechanical device” 
is amended so as to require “pulleys or casters” to the exclusion of 
other devices. (C. 27. In effect, April 1, 1915.) 

Michigan.—Offices and restaurants are added to the list of occupa- 
tions in which boys under eighteen and women may not be employed 
for more than an average of nine hours a day, fifty-four hours a 
week and ten hours in any one day. (No. 255. In effect, May 17, 
IQI5.) 

Nebraska.—The hours of labor act for women is limited in its 
operation to cities of over 5,000. The prohibition of work for more 
than eight consecutive hours between Io P. M. and 6 A. M. by female 
employees of public service corporations is removed. (C. 71. In 
effect, July 8, 1915.) 

New Hampshire—The hours of labor act provided that if any 
female is employed not more than one night in a week she may be 
permitted to work fifty-five hours in such week instead of forty-eight 
hours. This is changed so as to extend the exception to two nights 
in a week instead of one. The act is further amended by providing 
that in mercantile establishments one and one-quarter hours must be 
allowed for dinner, and one and one-quarter hours for supper on 
days when employed after 8 P. M. The act is made not applicable to 
mercantile establishments for seven days immediately preceding 
Christmas day but the total number of hours must not exceed fifty- 
five hours per week for the full year. In case of time lost through 
accident in manufacturing establishments sufficient time outside the 
regular working hours may be worked to make up lost time, provided 
the hours of actual labor do not exceed ten and one-quarter hours in 
any one day. (C. 164. In effect, April 21, 1915.) 

New York.—The hours of labor act for women is amended so as 
to allow work for more than nine hours on one day of the week, for 
the purpose of making one or more (formerly one) shorter work 
days in the week. Permission is given to work for two additional 
days at any time during the year for purpose of stock taking. A 
section is added requiring a printed notice, in a form furnished by 
the commissioner of labor, stating the number of hours a day for 
each day of the week required of employees subject to the act, and 
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the time of beginning and ending of work, to be kept posted in a 
conspicuous place in each room where they are employed. Employ- 
ees may not be employed or permitted to work “in such mercantile 
establishment” (the act covers children under sixteen in other places) 
except as stated in the notice. The terms of the notice may not be 
changed after beginning of work on the first day of the week without 
the consent of the commissioner of labor. (C. 386. In effect, April 
26, 1915.) 

North Carolina.—The using of profane or indecent language to 
any female telephone operator, formerly punished by fine of $20, is 
made a misdemeanor. (C. 41. In effect, February 18,1915.) (See 
also “Hours,” p. 733.) 

Oklahoma.—In cities and towns of 5,000 or over, no female 
(except registered pharmacists, and stenographers and nurses) may 
be employed or permitted to work in any manufacturing, mechanical 
or mercantile establishment, laundry, bakery, hotel, restaurant, office 
building or warehouse, telephone establishment or office, printing 
establishment, book bindery, theater, show place, or place of amuse- 
ment, more than nine hours in any one day. The hours may be so 
arranged as to permit employment at any time if the total does not 
exceed nine hours within twenty-four hours of any day. In time 
of great disaster or epidemic telephone operators, with their consent, 
may be worked for a greater number of hours, if paid not less than 
double for extra time. In case of emergency in hotels and restaur- 
ants females may work for ten hours, with their consent, and if paid 
not less than double for extra time. Employers in the listed employ- 
ments, “or any other establishment,” must provide suitable seats for 
female employees (except registered pharmacists, stenographers and 
nurses) and permit them to use such seats when not engaged in active 
performance of their duties. Violation is a misdemeanor, punishable 
by a fine of $50-$200, or imprisonment in the county jail for five to 
thirty days, or both. (C. 148. In effect, June 21, 1915.) 

Oregon.—In case of emergencies, overtime may be permitted for 
women under conditions and rules determined by the industrial 
welfare commission after investigation and prescribed by an order 
applying equally to all employers in the industry or occupation. (C. 
35. In effect, May 21, 1915.) ' 

Pennsylvania.—The act relating to the employment of women is 
amended by providing that the one day of holiday in seven may be 
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subdivided into two days of twelve hours each for women employ- 
ees in hotels, boarding houses and charitable, educational and re- 
ligious institutions, at the discretion of the industrial board, If this 
power is held to be unconstitutional, this shall not affect or impair 
the remaining provisions of the section amended. (No. 327. In 
effect, June I, 1915.) 

Rhode Island—The hours of labor act for women and children 
is amended so as to prohibit the hours from exceeding ten hours in 
any “period of twenty-four consecutive hours” instead of any 
“one day.” The notice required by the act to be posted must contain 
the hours of commencing and stopping work in addition to existing 
requirements, and employment for a longer time than stated in the 
notice in a “period of twenty-four consecutive hours” is made a viola- 
tion of the act instead of employment for a longer time in “one day.” 
(C, 1218. In effect, April 22, 1915.) 

Tennessee.—The law regulating the hours of women and children 
is amended by providing that the terms “workshops and factories” 
as used therein shall include “manufacturing, mills, mechanical, 
electrical, mercantile, art and laundering establishments, printing, 
telegraph and telephone offices, department stores, or any kind of 
an establishment wherein labor is employed or machinery is used,” 
except domestic service and agriculture, and that weekly hours 
shall not exceed fifty-seven instead of fifty-eight. (C. 144. In 
effect, June 26, 1915.) None of the provisions of the act limiting 
the hours of labor of women and children shall apply to the fruit 
and vegetable canning factories, except those making it unlawful 
to employ or permit a child under fourteen to work in any business 
that interferes with its attendance at school when they are in 
session or to employ or permit children under sixteen to work in a 
list of occupations which bring them in contact with dangerous 
machinery. (C.172. In effect, May 17, 1915.) 

Texas.—No female may be employed in listed establishments, in 
any state institution, or “in any other establishment or enterprise” 
where females are employed, for more than nine hours in any one 
calendar day or more than fifty-four hours in any one calendar 
week; but in case of extraordinary emergency such as great public 
calamities or where necessary for the protection of human life or 
property longer hours may be worked with the consent of the 
employee if not less than double time is paid for excess, No female 
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may be employed in any laundry for more than fifty-four hours in 
any calendar week, the hours to be so arranged as to permit her 
employment at any time so that she shall not work more than eleven 
hours during the twenty-four of one day but if employed for more 
than nine hours in any one day she must receive double regular pay 
for the period over nine hours. No female may be employed in any 
factory engaged in the manufacture of cotton, woolen, worsted goods 
or articles of merchandise manufactured out of cotton goods more 
than ten hours in one calendar day nor more than sixty hours in one 
calendar week, and if she is employed for more than nine hours in 
any one day she must be paid double for the period over nine hours. 
Employers must furnish suitable seats to be used by female employ- 
ees when not engaged in active duties and must give notice to them 
that they will be permitted to use such seats when not so engaged. 
The act does not apply to stenographers or pharmacists, nor to tele- 
graph and telephone companies in rural districts and in cities and 
towns of less than 3,000 according to the last federal census, nor to 
mercantile establishments in rural districts and in cities and towns 
and villages of less than 3,000. If any provision of the act is held 
unconstitutional it is declared not to affect nor render invalid the 
rest of the act. The act of April 16, 1913, entitled “an act limiting 
the hours of labor for females, etc.,” is repealed. Violation by an 
employer or agent is a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of $so0- 
$200, and each employee required or permitted to work more than 
the time permitted in the act constitutes a separate offense. (C. 56. 
In effect, March 15, 1915.) 

Vermont.—tThe proprietor, manager or person having charge of 
any mercantile establishment, store, shop, hotel, restaurant or other 
place where women or girls are employed as clerks or help must 
provide chairs, stools or other contrivances for the comfortable use 
of such employees. Violation is punishable by a fine of $10-$100. 
(No. 209. In effect, February 1, 1915.) 

Washington.—(See “The Minimum Wage,” p. 797.) 

Wyoming——No female may be employed, suffered or permitted 
to work in any manufacturing, mechanical, mercantile, printing, 
baking, laundering or canning establishment, hotel, telephone ex- 
change, restaurant, theater or place of amusement more than fifty- 
six hours in a week nor more than ten hours in a day, nor may her 
working hours extend over a longer period than twelve hours in a 
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day, nor may the continuous period of employment without rest be 
for more than six hours, nor may the lunch period be less than half 
an hour nor more than two hours, nor may there be more than two 
days of ten hours each in any week. The act does not apply to tele- 
phone offices or exchanges employing three females or less nor to 
hotels and restaurants operated by railroad companies. Employment 
for a longer time in any day or week than as above provided is a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine of $25-$100 or by imprisonment in 
the county jail for thirty to ninety days or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. Each violation constitutes a separate offense. (C. 45. 
In effect, February 23, 1915.) (See also “Child Labor,” p. 720.) 


II. TOPICAL INDEX BY STATES. 


The labor laws enacted by the forty-four states and two terri- 
tories which held legislative sessions in 1915, and the federal labor 
laws of the Sixty-third Congress, third session, are indexed below 


in alphabetical order by states, with chapter and page references to’ 


the session law volumes. The figures in ordinary type inside the 
parentheses refer to the session law volumes; the figures in heavier 
type, outside the parentheses, refer to pages in this REvIEw. 


ALABAMA 
(Page references not yet available.) 

Child Labor: employment of minors regulated (No. 169), p. 694; 
compulsory school attendance (No. 470), p. 698. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: com- 
mission to investigate workmen’s compensation (No. 828), p. 722. 

Railroads and Streetcars: headlights required (No. 181), p. 665. 

Unemployment: license tax on “emigrant agents” (No. 460, $43), p. 770. 

Wages: lien given on lumber (No. 417), p. 783. 


ALASKA 

Child Labor: employment of minors in mines regulated (C. 60, p. 130), 
p. 698. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: work- 
men’s compensation act (C. 71, p. 146), p. 724. 

Hours: universal eight-hour day submitted to voters (C. 58, p. 109), 
P. 731; eight-hour day extended (C. 6, p. 6), p. 732. 

Mines: mine act amended (C. 60, p. 130), p. 655. 

Pensions and Retirement Systems: pensions provided for pioneers 
(C. 64, p. 116), p. 749. 

Wages: mineral lien law amended (C. 13, p. 29), p. 783; time for 
filing mechanics’ liens extended (C. 5, p. 5), p. 783. 


ARIZONA 

Immigration and Aliens: alien labor law declared unconstitutional, p. 
735; state money to be expended only for citizen labor (1st S. S., 
C. 3, §48, p. 46), p. 735. 

Mines: bureau of mines established (C. 17, p. 27), p. 656. 

Miscellaneous Legislation: blacklist defined (initiative measures, p. 8), p. 
737; contract system for state construction work abolished (ini- 
tiative measures, p. 19), p. 738. 

Pensions and Retirement Systems: old age pensions and mothers’ 
pensions provided for (initiative measures, Pp. 10), p. 749. 

Wages: miners’ liens act amended (C. 67, p. 144), p. 784. 
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ARKANSAS 
Railroads and Streetcars: block signal system for tunnels (C. 74, 
p. 257), p. 665; motormen and conductors required on certain 
streetcars (C. 84, Dp. 334), Dp. 666. 
Wages: act relating to weighing coal amended (C. 49, p. 157), D- 784- 
Woman's Work: minimum wage established and hours of employment 
regulated (C. 191, p. 781), PP. 792, 797- 


CALIFORNIA 


Accidents and Diseases—Reporting: act requiring reports of injuries 
amended (CC. 607, §23, p. 1099), D. 639. 

Administration of Labor Laws: duties of commissioner of bureau of 
labor statistics (C. 484, p. 814), p. 681; deputies, salaries, etc., 
for bureau of labor statistics (C. 550, D. 928), p. 681; orders of 
industrial commission not to be invalidated by admission of cer- 
tain testimony (C. 607, §28, p. 1102), p. 681; act relating to sani- 
tation of labor camps to be administered by commission of immi- 
gration and housing (C. 320, p. 497), DP. 672. 

Child Labor: child labor act rewritten (C. 625, p. 1201), p. 698. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: work- 
men’s compensation act amended (C. 607, p. 1079), P. 727. 

Factories and Workshops: drinking water to be supplied (C. 485, PD. 
81s), p. 646; bakeries in tenement houses regulated (C. 572, §74, 
p. 790), P. 646. 

Hours: eight-hour day for laborers of public utility districts (C. 531, 
§s50, p. 804), P- 7295 law granting vacations to state employees 
amended (‘C. 44, P. 51), DP. 729- 

Immigration and Aliens: alien labor law reenacted with changes as to 
teachers and experts (C. 417, P. 690), P- 735. 

Miscellaneous Industries: sanitation of labor camps (C. 329, P. 497), 
p. 672. 

Miscellaneous Legislation: commission appointed to investigate systems 
of social insurance (C. 275, PD. 473), P- 7383 taking fees for giving 
employment made a misdemeanor (C. 56, p. 61), P. 738; notice and 
hearing before discharge of employees (C. 65, D. 69), D. 738; pro- 
cedure for termination of employment contracts amended (C. 433, 
p. 720), PD. 7393 financial reports of hospital service required (C. 
667, P. 1310), P- 739: 

Railroads and Streetcars: amount of water in locomotive boiler to be 
visible from cab windows (C. 499, p. 828), PD. 666; members of 
train crew prohibited from transmitting orders for movement of 
trains (C. 404, p. 824), D- 666; sign boards on track sidings (C. 
408, p. 827), Pp. 666; full crew law extended to mixed trains (C. 
sol, p. 832, p. 667; health and safety of public utilities employees 
(C. 91, p. 115), P. 667. 

Trade Unions and Trade Disputes: union label protected (C. 487, PD. 


816), p. 755. 
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Unemployment: public employment bureaus established (C. 302, p. 486), 
p. 765; Congress requested to investigate causes of unemployment 
(C. R. 26, p. 1839), p. 762; act regulating private employment 
agencies amended (C. 551, p. 929), p. 770; act relating to misrepre- 
sentation of conditions of labor amended (C. 45, D. 52), Dp. 771. 

Wages: payment of wages in public and private employments regu- 
lated (C. 657, p. 1292), p. 782; contractors’ bonds to include se- 
curity for failure of subcontractors to make payments (C. 549, p. 
926), p. 782; act providing for time of Payment of wages amended 
(C. 143, p. 299), p. 784; mechanics’ liens to be registered (ini- 
tiated act, §93, p. 1946), p. 785. 

Woman’s Work: minimum wage law amended (C. 571, p. 950), D. 794. 


COLORADO 


Accidents and Diseases—Reporting: reports of accidents required (C, 
179, §14, D. 526), p. 639. 

Administration of Labor Laws: industrial commission created (C. 180, 
P. 562), p. 681. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: work- 
men’s compensation act (C. 179, p. 515; C. 180, p. 562), p. 724. 
Factories and Workshops: reasonable care required to secure health 

and safety of employees (C. 180, §13, p. 570), p. 646. 

Mines: safety chairs to be used in shafts (C. 119, p. 345), p. 656. 

Trade Unions and Trade Disputes: arbitration of industrial disputes 
provided for (C. 180, §§27 ff, p. 577)> DP. 757- 

Unemployment: industrial commission to supervise employment agen- 
cies and to investigate causes of unemployment (C. 180, p. 562), 
Pp. 762, 765, 771. 

Wages: miners’ liens act amended (C. 116, p. 332), p. 785. 


CONNECTICUT 


Accidents and Diseases—Reporting: act requiring accident reports 
amended (C. 288, p. 2115), p. 640. 

Administration of Labor Laws: department of labor and factory in- 
spection created (C. 255, p. 2079), p. 683. 

Child Labor: act regulating employment of children amended ('C. 195, 
P. 2020), p. 703; act regulating employment of children in exhibi- 
tions amended (C. 175, P. 2004), p. 704, 

Factories and Workshops: emergency kits required (C. 42, Pp. 1928), 
p. 646. 

Miscellaneous Industries: boiler inspection law amended (C. 28aa 
2010), p. 673. 

Railroads and Streetcars: cars must be attached at rear of locomotive 


(C. 273, p. 2100), p. 668; act requiring seats for motormen 
amended (CC, 221, p. 2036), p. 668, 
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DELAWARE 


Factories and Workshops: inspection of canneries provided for CG: 

228, p. 655), P- 646; employment of diseased persons in laundries 
forbidden (C. 59 P- 146), p. 648. 

Administration of Labor Laws: assistant inspector to be appointed 
by labor commission (C. 220, P- 642), Pp. 684. 

Child Labor: labor commission created in place of child labor com- 
mission (C. 66, p. 162), P. 7045 certain duties of child labor com- 
mission transferred to labor commission (C. 221, D- 643), DP. 704+ 


FLORIDA 


Child Labor: prohibition of employment of minors extended, salary of 

inspector raised (C. 6918, P- 260), P- 795> certain children exempt 

from compulsory education law, attendance officer given power of 
inspection (C. 6831, §1I, Dp. 63), P- 705+ f 

Prison Labor: leasing of convicts limited and hours of labor reduced 
(C. 6915: P- 255)» P- 754 

Wages: checks redeemable at full face value ninety days after 
issue (C. 6914, P- 254), P- 785+ 


GEORGIA 
Wages: act relating to payment of due wages to widow or orphan 
child amended as to amount (No. 141, P- 21), Pp. 785- 


HAWAII 
Accidents and Diseases—Reporting: reports of accidents required (C. 
221, §56, P- 345)» B- 640. 
Employers’ Liability, W orkmen’s Compensation and Insurance: work- 
men’s compensation act (C. 221, D- 323), P. 724+ 
Hours: vacations for public employees (C. 199, P- 288), Pp. 729- 


Wages: wages of laborers on public works increased (C. 9, P- 9), D. 782. 


IDAHO 
Immigration and Aliens: memorial to Congress (S. J. M. 6, p. 407), 
Pp. 735: 
Mines: mining law amended (C. 46, PD. 133), DP. 656. 
Unemployment: municipal free employment agencies required and 
private employment offices prohibited (C. 169, D. 388), pp. 765, 7733 
farm labor employment bureau created (C. 71, P- 180), p. 766; 
emergency public employment provided for (C. 27, D- 80), p. 763- 
Wages: law amended as to attorney’s fee in suit for wages (C. 70, ®- 
180), p. 785- 
W oman’s Work: commission authorized to report on advisability of es- 
tablishing a minimum wage poard (C. 136, D. 2094), DP. 794+ 
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ILLINOIS 


Factories and Workshops: certain occupations to be conducted above 
surface of ground (H. B. 787, p. 431), p. 648; health and safety 
of employees provided for by reenactment of act of 1909 (H. B. 
713, p. 418), p. 648. 

Mines: mine investigating commission established (H. B. 860, p. 80), 
p. 657; act relating to coal mines amended (H. B. 858, p. 505), 
p. 657; act relating to mine rescue stations amended (H. B. 85, p. 
527), Pp. 659; act regulating fire fighting equipment in coal mines 
amended (H. B. 857, p. 522), p. 659. 

Pensions and Retirement Systems: commission to investigate public 
pension laws (S. J. R. 17, p. 735), Pp. 750. 

Railroads and Streetcars: first aid to injured on trains (H. B. 960, p. 
559), Pp 668. 

Unemployment: act relating to employment agencies amended and 
investigation provided for (S. B. 24, p. 414), pp. 762, 766; commis- 
sion on unemployment established (S. J. R. 12, p. 736), p. 762; 
appropriation for work of commission (H. B. 760, §6, p. 82), p. 
762. 


INDIANA 


Accidents and Diseases—Reporting: reports of accidents required 
(C. 106, §67, p. 412), p. 640, 

Administration of Labor Laws: industrial board created (C. 106, §50, 
p. 406), p. 684. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: work- 
men’s compensation act (C. 106, p. 392), p. 724. 

Mines: commission to codify mine laws (C. 151, p. 507), Dp. 659. 

Miscellaneous Industries: boiler inspection provided for (GH 111, 0; 
458), p. 674. 

Miscellaneous Legislation: signed statement to be given by employer to 
employee discharged or quitting ((C. 51, p. 107), p. 739. 

Railroads and Streetcars: tampering with safety devices on railroads 
penalized (C. 99, p. 319), p. 668. 

Trade Unions and Trade Disputes: mediation of industrial disputes 
provided for (C. 118, p. 507), p. 758. 

Wages: provision as to payment of wages to employees discharged or 

quitting (C. 51, p. 107), p. 785; lien on construction fund for drain- 

age and flood prevention districts (C. 88, §57, p. 263; C. 115, §17, 

D. 491), p. 786; mechanics’ lien law amended ((C. 50, p. 106), p. 785 

IOWA ; 3 

Factories and Workshops: definition of “factory,” etc., amended (Sup. 
Code, §2473, p. 206), p. 649; act penalizing removal of safety devices 
extended (Sup. Code, §4999-a 5, p. 336), p. 649; law relating to 
fire escapes amended (Sup, Code, §4999-a 6, p. 336), Dp. 649. 
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Administration of Labor Laws: term of mine inspector changed (Sup. 
Code, §2478, p. 210), P. 684. 

Child Labor: prohibited employments for children under fourteen ex- 
tended (Sup. Code, §2477-a, D. 206), p. 705; employment in street 
occupations regulated (Sup. Code, §2477-a I, D. 206), . 705; Pro- 
hibited employments for children under sixteen extended (Sup. 
Code, §2477-b, P. 207), p. 706; hours for children under sixteen 
(Sup. Code, §2477-¢, D- 207), p. 706; law regarding posting of 
lists of employees under sixteen amended (Sup. Code, §2477-d, D. 
207), p. 706. 

Miscellaneous Legislation: false accusations against employees made 
a misdemeanor (Sup. Code, §5028-w I, P. 347), DP. 740. 

Prison Labor: contract labor system abolished (Sup. Code, §5718-a 11, 
Pp. 357), DP» 754 

Railroads and Sireetcars-: certain facilities to be provided for street 
railway employees (Sup. Code, §768-h, i, j, P- 65), P- 669. 

Unemployment: state employment bureau established (Sup. Code, 
§2477-g I, p- 209), P. 767. 

Wages: payment of wages to employees of railroads regulated (Sup. 
Code, §2110-b I, P. 182), p. 786. 


KANSAS 

Factories and Workshops: law requiring fire escapes amended as to 
grain elevators (C. 273, P- 348). P, 649. 

Mines: law requiring bath houses for coal mine employees amended 
(:(C. 245, D- 310), DP. 6593 law relating to shot firers amended (C. 
244, PD. 310), P. 6593 time for completing air and escapement 
shafts extended (C. 246, p. 311), P- 659. 

Railroads and Streetcars: clearance of overhead crossings regulated 
(C. 281, p. 364), D- 669; toilet facilities required on interurban cars 
(C. 285, p. 369), P. 669. 

Wages: wages to be paid by corporations semimonthly (C. 165, D. 203), 
‘p. 786. 

Fens Work: industrial welfare commission created, to establish 
standards of wages, hours and conditions of labor for women and 


minors (C. 275, B. 352), D- 794- 


LOUISIANA 
(Special session. No labor legislation. ) 


MAINE 
Accidents and Diseases—Reporting: reports of accidents required (C. 


205, $41, P: 283), P- 64t- ct 
Administration of Labor Laws: act relating to organization and ad- 


ministration of department of labor amended (C. 348, p- 364), 
p. 685. 
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Child Labor: act providing for apprenticing of minors repealed (C. 
45, p. 28), p. 708; employment of children regulated (C, 327, p. 
323), P. 708. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: work- 
men’s compensation act (C. 295, p. 205), p. 725. 

Miscellaneous Legislation: corporatidns may be licensed to receive de- 
posits from employees (C. 112, p. 81), p. 740. 

Unemployment: act regulating private employment offices amended in 
regard to fees (C. 38, p. 23), D. 771. 

Wages: mechanics’ lien law extended to certain public buildings (C. 
333, P- 335), DP. 787; act relating to weekly payment of wages 
amended as to persons required to make such payments (C. 296, p. 
285), p. 788. 

Woman’s Work: hours of employment regulated (C. 350, p. 367), p. 
799. (Suspended by referendum petition.) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Factories and Workshops: provision for care of sick or injured em- 
ployees ((C. 216, p. 197), p. 650; penalty for violation of act relat- 
ing to ventilation of factories changed (C. 69, p. 58), p. 650; law 
providing for prosecution for failure to protect emery wheels from 
dust amended (C. 116, p. 100), p. 650; law requiring drinking water 
for employees extended to all “industrial” establishments (C. 117, 
Pp. I01), p. 650. 

Administration of Labor Laws: act relating to age of inspectors 
amended (C. 74, p. 61), p. 685; commissioner of labor relieved 
from compiling labor laws (Resolves, C. 15, p. 398), p. 685. 

Child Labor: alteration of employment certificates penalized (C. 70, p. 
58), Dp. 710. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: right of 
action allowed for certain injuries caused by negligence of em- 
ployer (C. 170, p. 160), p. 723. 

Hours: commission on economy and efficiency directed to investigate 
hours of labor of public employees (Resolves, C. 137, Pp. 457), 
Pp. 729; question of off day for members of fire department to be 
submitted to voters of certain cities (C. 97, p. 87), p. 729; vaca- 
tions (C. 60, p. 51), p. 730; act prescribing nine hours a day for 
street railway employees amended (C. 277, p. 332), p. 732; Saturday 
half holiday law extended to include Massachusetts Agricultural 
College (C. 288, p. 340), p. 730. 

Miscellaneous Industries: limitation on examination of applicants for 
license as operators of hoisting machinery (C. 211, p. 193), p. 676; 
act relating to licensing engineers and firemen amended (C. 250, 
DP. 274), p. 675. 

Pensions and Retirement Systems: period of sickness to be counted 
towards laborers’ pensions (C. 47, p. 41), p. 750; pensions pro- 
vided for laborers in Boston (Sp. Acts, C. 63, p. 47), D. 750. 
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Trade Unions and Trade Disputes: board of conciliation given new 
power (C. 108, p. 94), Pp. 758; savings banks required to report 
deposits of labor unions (C. 62, p. 53), D. 758. 

Unemployment: emergency employment provided for (Resolves, C. 2, 
p. 303; C. 23, p. 401; C. 98, p. 440), D. 764. 

Wages: mechanics’ lien law amended (C, 292, p. 346), p. 7875; act 
requiring weekly payments of wages amended as to list of em- 
ployees affected ((C. 75, p. 62), p. 7875 procedure as to summons 
and warrant in case of violation of weekly payments act (C. 214, 
p. 196), p. 787. 

Woman’s Work: hours of work act amended (C. 57, D. 48), p. 800; act 
requiring use of pulleys, casters, ets., amended (C. 27, p. 27), 
p. 801; posting of information in places of employment provided 
for (C. 65, Dp. 54), P. 797 


MICHIGAN 

Administration of Labor Laws: act creating department of labor 
amended as to salaries (No. 218, p. 368), p. 685. 

Child Labor: law regulating employment of children amended as to 
age and prohibited employments (No. 255, DP. 449), D. 710. 

Hours: leave of absence for members of fire departments (No. 81, 
p. 145), D. 730. 

Miscellaneous Industries: sanitary conditions in labor camps regt- 
lated (No. 3, p. 7), p. 676. 

Trade Unions and Trade Disputes: mediation of industrial disputes 
provided for (No. 230, PD. 387), D. 758. 

Unemployment: three additional public employment bureaus authorized 
(No. 216, p. 365), p. 767. 

Woman’s Work: hours of work act amended (No. 255, p. 449), DP. 80r. 


MINNESOTA 
Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: lia- 
bility of railroads regulated (C. 187, p. 253), D. 723+ 
Wages: payment of wages to employees of public service corporations 
regulated (C. 20, D. 36), p. 787. 


MISSOURI 
Factories and Workshops: provision to protect workmen in foundries 


(H. B. 233, p. 326), D. 650. 

Mines: sanitary drinking devices for employees of lead and zinc mines 
(H. B. 806, p. 331), p. 660; sprinkling provided for (H. B, 807, p. 
329), p. 660; duties of chief mine inspector extended (H. B. 595, 
p. 331), p. 660; dressing rooms to be provided for employees of 
lead and zinc mines (H. B. 805, p. 330), p. 660; wash houses for 
employees of coal mines (C. S. S. B. 245, D. 332), D. 66r. 

Prison Labor: contract labor system restricted (S. B. 557, p. 218), D. 
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Railroads and Streetcars: lights on railroad switches (C. S. H. B. 414, 
p. 229), p. 669; act requiring headlights on locomotives amended 
(S. B. 458, p. 228), p. 670. 

Trade Unions and Trade Disputes: trade mark law amended to protect 
union labels (C. S. H. B. 201, p. 404), D. 759. 

Wages: lien on vehicles and animals (S. B. 216, p. 327), D. 788. 


MONTANA 


Accidents and Diseases—Reporting: reports of accidents in certain 
occupations required ('C. 96, §17-h, p. 191), p. 641. 

Administration of Labor Laws: industrial accident board created (C. 
06, p. 168), p. 686. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: work- 
men’s compensation act (C. 96, p. 168), p. 725. 

Factories and Workshops: provisions to secure safety of employees (C. 
96, part V, p. 213), p. 650. 

Wages: attorney’s fee in action for salary or wages to be allowed 
(C. 17, p. 28), D. 788. 


NEBRASKA 


Hours: hours of firemen in cities of over 100,000 regulated (C. 76, p. 
200), Pp. 730. 

Prison Labor: minimum of competition with free labor permitted (C. 
137, P. 301), D. 754 

Railroads and Streetcars: state railway commission given supervision 
of wires crossing highways (C. 202, p. 431), p. 670. 

Unemployment: employment bureaus authorized in certain cities (C. 
75, p. 188), p. 768; regulation of private employment agencies pro- 
vided for (C. 200, p. 464), p. 772. 

Wages: mechanics’ liens must be registered (C. 225, §82, p. 519), p. 788; 
contracts for assignment of wages to be executed in manner of con- 
veyances of real estate (C. 171, p. 354), p. 788. 

Woman’s Work: hours of labor act amended (C. 71, p. 184), p. 801. 


NEVADA 


Administration of Labor Laws: office of labor commissioner created, for 
collection of statistics relating to labor (C. 203, p. 311), p. 688; 
recommendations of inspector of mines to be posted (C. 8, p. 9), D. 
689; act creating state bureau of industry, agriculture and irri- 
gation repealed (C. 13, p. 14), p. 689. 

Mines: drinking water for miners (C. 73, p. 90), p. 661. 

Miscellaneous Legislation: notice and hearing required before discharge 
of employees (C. 41, p. 61), p. 740; receiving fees for giving em- 
ployment made a misdemeanor (C. 51, p. 68), p. 740. 

Railroads and Streetcars: full crew law amended (C. 86, p. 107), PD. 
671; locomotive headlight act amended (C. 128, p. 148), p. 671. 
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Unemployment: United States government requested to investigate 
(J. R. 15, p. 527), p. 763. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Factories and Workshops: act relating to fire escapes amended (C. 123, 
p. 144), p. 651. 
Child Labor: child labor law amended as to age and Christmas holiday 
work (C. 164, p. 222), p. 711; also in regard to issuance of employ- 
ment certificates (C. 61, p. 64), Dp. 711. 
Woman’s Work: women’s hour law amended (C. 164, p. 222), p. Sor. 


NEW JERSEY 


Administration of Labor Laws: bureau of industrial statistics merged 
in department of labor (C. 351, p. 657), p. 689. 
Pensions and Retirement Systems: corporations to create pension funds ° 
may be formed by employees of certain cities (C. 324, p. 581), 
p. 750; pensions for employees of savings banks authorized (C. 
250, Pp. 451), Pp. 7513 commission to investigate pension system for 
public employees (J. R. 4, p. 884), . 751. 
Unemployment: establishment of state employment bureaus authorized 
and investigation of employment provided for (C. 47, DP. 87), pp. 
763, 768; emergency employment provided for (C. 43, p. 81), p. 764. 
Wages: mechanics’ lien law extended to docks (C. 346, p. 641), p. 789. 


NEW MEXICO 
Mines: coal mine act amended (C. 49, PD. 57), p. 661. 
Railroads and Streetcars: headlights required on locomotives (C. 37, D. 
47), p. 671. 


NEW YORK 

Factories and Workshops: definition of factory amended (C. 650, p. 
2175), p. 651; commissioner of labor charged with enforcing pro- 
visions of labor law relating to prevention of fire, powers of state 
fire marshall transferred to other officers (C. 347, p. 1050), p. 6513; 
regulations concerning location of exits amended (C. 719, p. 2367), 
p. 652; section of labor law relating to tenant factories amended ( (Gy 
653, Dp. 2182), Pp. 653; sleeping in grocery stores regulated (C. 343, 
p. 1045), D. 653. 

Administration of Labor Laws: certain offices abolished, workmen’s 
compensation bureau added to department of labor, industrial com- 
mission created ('C. 674, pD. 2259), p. 690; variations by industrial 
commission in enforcing labor laws authorized (C. 719, p. 2367), 

. 6or. 

Ecsite Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: com- 
pensation law amended (C. 167, p. 554), D. 728. 

Hours: one day of rest in seven act amended (C. 648, p. 2170), p. 7323 
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hours of work in grocery stores in first class cities regulated (C. 
343, P. 1045), D. 7333 leave of absence for fire department of Buffalo 
increased (C. 346, p. 1049), p. 731. 

Immigration and Aliens: act forbidding employment of aliens on public 
works amended (C. 51, p. 101), p. 735. 

Miscellaneous Industries: act regulating explosives amended (C. 4, p. 9; 
C. 234, p. 749), p. 676; boiler inspection in factories provided for 
(C. 347, p. 1050), p. 677. 

Miscellaneous Legislation: joint committee to revise labor law (Con. 
Res., adopted April 24, 1915), p. 740. 

Prison Labor: sale of goods made in workhouses and county jails 
restricted (C. 282, p. 907), D. 755- 

Woman’s Work: hours of labor act amended (C. 386, p. 1283), p. 8or. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Administration of Labor Laws: salary of commissioner of labor 


and printing fixed (C. 177, p. 252), p. 692. 

Hours: hours of labor act amended (C. 148, p. 232), p. 733. 

Prison Labor: limited use of convicts authorized in construction of 
certain railroad (C. 83, p. 100), p. 755. 

Unemployment: license tax on employment agencies (C. 285, §73, p. 
383), DP. 773. 

Wages: payment of certain employees of railroads regulated (C. 92, 
Pp. 115), p. 789. : 

Woman’s Work: penalty for using profane or indecent language to 
female telephone operators increased (C. 41, p. 62), p. 802, 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: lia- 
bility of railroads regulated (C. 207, p. 311), p. 723. 
Prison Labor: board of control given authority in disposition of brick 
made in penitentiary (C. 190, p. 284), p. 755. 


OHIO 

Factories and Workshops: appropriation for safety and welfare work 
of industrial commission (H. B. 701, p. 666), p. 653. 

Child Labor: enactment of Palmer-Owen child labor bill urged (J. R. 
21, p. 857), p. 712. 

Railroads and Streetcars: law requiring screens on electric cars 
amended (H. B. 400, p. 128), p. 671. 

Wages: mechanics’ lien law amended (Am. S. B. 209, p. 522), p. 789. 


OKLAHOMA 
Accidents and Diseases—Reporting: accident reports required (C. 246 
Art. 5, §2, p. 600), p. 642. 
Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: work- 
men’s compensation act (C. 246, p. 574), Pp. 725. 
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Railroads and Streetcars: hospital service for employees of railroads 
(C. 30, p. 43), Pp. 671. 

Unemployment: new branch of public employment bureau authorized 
(C. 222, p. 466), p. 768. 

Woman's Work: seats for female employees required, hours of labor 
regulated (C. 148, p. 238), p. 802. 


OREGON 
Accidents and Diseases—Reporting: accident reports required (C. 76, 
p. 84), p. 642. 


Factories and Workshops: industrial accident commission to investi- 
gate violations of law requiring safety devices (C. 271, p. 301), 
p. 653. 

Hours: eight-hour act for employees on public works amended (& 
165, P. 202), p. 731. 

Miscellaneous Legislation: wages withheld from employees for hospital 
service to be accounted for (C. 320, p. 524), D. 741. 

Unemployment: private employment agencies regulated (Gerr28:2p: 
134), D. 774; emergency employment (H. J. R. 14, p. 615), p. 764. 

Woman’s Work: provision made for overtime (C. 35, p. 48), D. 802. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Child Labor: employment of minors regulated (No. 177, pD. 286), 
p. 712. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: work- 
men’s compensation acts (No. 338, p. 736; No. 339, p. 758; No. 
340, p. 762; No. 343, P. 777), D- 725. 

Hours: two-platoon system for firemen prescribed for second class 
cities (No. 17, p. 34), D- 731. 

Immigration and Aliens: provision made for supervision of aliens 
(No. 397, §19, p. 893), D. 735+ 

Mines: act relating to anthracite coal mines amended (No. 320, p. 
712), p. 662; act relating to bituminous coal mines amended (No. 
330, p. 716), p. 662. 

Miscellaneous Industries: inspection of labor camps required (No. 
307, §18, p. 892), p. 678. 

Pensions and Retirement Systems: pensions for employees of first class 
cities provided for (No. 242, pP. 366), p. 752; pensions for ap- 
pointed employees of certain counties provided for (No. 176, p. 
285), p. 752; pensions for ‘ncapacitated state employees provided 
for (No. 423, P. 973), D- 752 ao 

Unemployment: state employment bureau created, vocational training 
and study of unemployment provided for (No. 373, p. 833), PP. 
763, 768; private employment agencies regulated (No. 307, PD. 


888), Dp. 776. ‘ é 
Wages: employees of certain counties to be paid semimonthly (No. 
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95, Pp. 174), p. 782; employees of first class cities to be paid semi- 
monthly (No. 107, p. 197), p. 783; certain employees of state to 
be paid semimonthly (No. 317, p. 701), Pp. 783. 

Woman’s Work: act relating to employment of women amended (No. 
327, p. 709), Pp. 802. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Accidents and Diseases—Reporting: reports of accidents required (C. 
1268, Art. VI, p. 261), p. 642; certain occupational diseases to be 
reported by physicians (C. 1226, p. 122), p. 644. 

Child Labor: street trades regulated (C. 1264, p. 248), p. 717; child 
labor act amended in regard to physical examination for employ- 
ment certificates (C, 1253, p. 179), p. 718. 

Unemployment: act regulating private agencies amended (C. 1233, D. 
133), DP. 778. 

Woman’s Work: hours of labor act amended (C. 1218, p. 106), p. 803. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Miscellaneous Legislation: segregation of races in cotton textile fac- 
tories required (No. 60, p. 79), DP. 741. 

Wages: store orders to be redeemed in one week (No. 44, p. 55), 
p. 789; penalty for failure to pay wages of discharged employee 
changed (No. 112, p. 153), P. 790; acquiring a trade check for 
less than par value penalized (No. 126, p. 180), p. 790. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Prison Labor: provision of criminal code as to leasing of convict labor 
repealed (C. 121, p. 204), D. 755. 
Wages: miners’ lien act amended (C. 243, p. 460), p. 790. 


TENNESSEE 


Administration of Labor Laws: act relating to inspection of mines 
amended (C. 13, p. 28), p. 692; office of chief mine inspector cre- 
ated, safety of employees of mines provided for (C. 160, p. 462), 
p. 693. 

Factories and Workshops: office of fire prevention commissioner 
created (C. 131, p. 371), p. 653. 

Miscellaneous Legislation: intimidation by “night riders” penalized 
(C. 15, p. 36), DP. 741. 

Prison Labor: commission to investigate conditions of convict labor 
(S. R. 20), p. 755; renewal of contracts for convict labor pro- 
vided for (C. 72, p. 108), Dp. 755. 

Wages: attorney’s fee and penalty provided for in actions for redemp- 
tion of store orders (C. 90, p. 236), p. 790. 

Woman’s Work: law regulating hours of women and children amended 
as to meaning of “workshops and factories” (C. 144, p. 402), Dp. 


. 
ot ee er ee 


ee ees 
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803; canning factories exempted from certain provisions of hours 
of labor act (C. 172, p. 521), p. 803. 


TEXAS 


Child Labor: employment of children under fourteen during school 
hours prohibited (C. 49, §5, Dp. 94), p. 718. 

Factories and Workshops: fire escapes and exits regulated (C. 12, 
p. 20), p. 653. 

Mines: wash rooms and dressing rooms for coal miners (C. 51, p. 
100), p. 663. 

Unemployment: private employment agencies regulated (C. 108, p. 
163), P. 778. 

Wages: claims of laborers to be secured by bond given by contractor 
to owner (C. 143, D. 223), D. 7915 employees in private employ- 

_ ment to be paid at least semimonthly (C. 25, D. 43), P. 790. 

Woman’s Work: hours of labor regulated, seats for female employees 

required (C. 56, p. 105), Pp. 803. 


UTAH 

Administration of Labor Laws: salaries of certain officers increased 
(C. 63, p. 70), DP. 693. 

Child Labor: prohibited employments extended to include tobacco 
stores and pool rooms (C. 61, p. 68), D. 719. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: com- 
mission to investigate employers’ liability (C. 50, p. 57), D- 722. 

Hours: hour of closing regulated ((C. 23, D. 28), D. 734. 


VERMONT 
Accidents and Diseases—Reporting: reports of accidents required (No. 


164, §55, Dp. 289), D. 643. 
Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: work- 


men’s compensation act (No. 164, D. 275), PD. 725+ 
Woman’s Work: seats for female employees required (No. 209, p. 346), 


p. 804. 


VIRGINIA 
(Special session. No labor legislation.) 


WASHINGTON 
Accidents and Diseases—Reporting: section of workmen’s compensa- 
tion act requiring reports of accidents amended (C. 188, §9, D. 


690), Pp. 644. e,, fae 
Trade Unions and Trade Disputes: picketing prohibited (C. 181, p. 


645), P. 760. | - 
Woman’s Work: jurisdiction of industrial welfare commission ex- 
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tended to telephone industry in rural communities (C. 68, p. 
243), D. 797 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Child Labor: mining act amended as to employment of minors (C. 
10, §§32-33, P. 97), D. 719. 
Mines: mine act rewritten (C. 10, p. 82), p. 663. 
Trade Unions and Trade Disputes: intimidation prohibited but organi- 
zation allowed (C. 10, §42, p. 82), p. 760. 


WISCONSIN 


(Page references not yet available.) 

Child Labor: school attendance for minors in employment regulated 
(C. 420), p. 719; child labor law amended as to penalties (C. 421), 
Dp. 720. 

Unemployment: act regulating private agencies amended (C. 115), p. 
779; false statements in regard to conditions of labor punished 
(C. 457), D. 779. 

Wages: act relating to time of payment of wages rewritten (C. 114), 
p. 791. 


WYOMING 


Accidents and Diseases—Reporting: reports of accidents in certain em- 
ployments required (C. 124, §11, p. 176), p. 644. 

Child Labor: employment of minors regulated (C. 77, p. 75), p. 720. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance: work- 
men’s compensation act (C. 124, p. 172), p. 725. 

Woman’s Work: hours of labor regulated (C. 45, p. 40), p. 804. 


UNITED STATES 


Miscellaneous Legislation: no part of appropriation for army or navy 
to be used for making time study of work of employees (63rd 
Congress, 3rd session, C. 83, p. 952 and C. 143, p. 1083), p. 741, 
742; seamen’s act (C. 153, 63rd Congress, 3rd session, p. 1164), 
PD. 742. 

Railroads and Streetcars: law requiring safe boilers on locomotives 
extended (C. 169, 63rd Congress, 3rd session, p. 1192), p. 672. 
Trade Unions and Trade Disputes: appropriation for antitrust laws 
not to be used for prosecution of unions (C. 75, 63rd Congress, 

3rd session, p. 822), p. 760. 
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